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GRAMMATA 5ERICA RECEN5A 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


INTRODUCTION 


It was in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 12, 1940, that 
the Grammata Serica was first published. This edition is now exhausted, and it 
has seemed desirable to issue a new edition.^) 

For several reasons, however, a mere reprint was out of the question; a thorough 
revision, embodying a multitude of new facts, has been found indispensable. In 
fact, the present version is to a large extent a new work; hence the new title: 
Grammata Serica Recensa. It has been included in our Bulletin 29 in order to 
furnish all subscribers to our Bulletins with the new work, which is to supplant 
the older one, now obsolete in certain respects. The principal modifications are 
of two kinds. 

In the first place, the classical texts contain a great number of words and phrases 
the meanings of which are in dispute and have been the subject of many learned 
discussions by Chinese philologists. In giving my definitions of meanings in the 
G. S. of 1940 I could follow neither Couvreur nor Legge. Couvreur accepted 
slavishly the interpretations of the Sung school, although these have very often 
been conclusively refuted by eminent Ts’ing scholars. Legge picked out at random 
his interpretations from various commentaries of Sung, Yiian and Ming times 
with almost as little consideration of the Ts’ing philology as Couvreur’s. The 
Chinese dictionaries gave just as little help. The K’ang hi tsi tien as well as the 
modem Ts’i yuan merely repeated the ordinary orthodox glosses without regard 
to the brilliant Chinese researches of the 18th and 19th centuries.*) 

I had, in 1940, no other expedient than to follow faithfully the Han time scholars 
and commentators, nearest in time (and thus in tradition) to the creative Chou 
era. In the years since 1940, however, I have published the results of extensive 


*) In the very same year (1940) that the Grammata Serica w€is published in Sweden, a pirated edition 
of it (a photographic reprint) w€« published in Peking without my permission or knowledge. 

*) The more recent Ts’I hai is somewhat better in this respect, but only occasionally does it draw 
upon the foremost Ts’ing scholars, and it is thus far from satisfactory; to a large extent it repeats 
uncritically word definitions from various early glossists refuted long ago by the best Chinese philo¬ 
logists. 
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researches in the earliest Chinese classical texts (Shi king and Shu king),^) On 
scores of moot points my conclusions (based on a discussion of the best Ts’ing 
researches on the one hand and on linguistic arguments of my own on the other) 
have led me to reject the traditional interpretations and introduce different ones. 
A new edition of the G. S. had necessarily to take these results of mine into account, 
and so the definitions of meanings in the dictionary often diverge radically from 
those in the first edition. I have found it useful to give full references to the 
argumentations in my critical works on the Shi and the Shu.*) 

I always indicate the source of a meaning given (Shi, Shu, Lunyii etc.) These 
data are necessarily brief, and the student who wishes fuller references has to 
turn, in the first place, to the excellent Index works published by the Harvard 
Yenching Institute, and, secondly, to the Shuo wen t’ung hiin ting sheng by Chu 
Tsiin-sheng or similar works. 

In the second place, I have filled a serious void in the first version. We can 
know very little of the tones in Archaic Chinese, and since my primary interest 
in 1940 was to show what a fine key the archaic pronunciation gives to the phonetic 
compounds (hie sheng) of the script, despite our ignorance of the tones, I 
left the words bare of any tone marks at all. To every linguist, however, it is of 
great interest to find registered what we really do know about the tones, and as 
far as Ancient Chinese (the language of the Ts’ie yiin, aroimd 600 A. D.) is 
concerned, we have a detailed knowledge of them. Consequently, I have inserted 
here the Anc. Ch. tones of every character, not only its tone with its principal 
meaning, such as is recorded in the Ts’ie yiin (with T’ang yiin and Kuang yiin), 
but also the tone variations it has undergone when used with other shades of 
meaning or as kia tsie (phonetic loan character). In order to obtain all these 
facts I have had to refer constantly to the passages in the classics where it occurs 
and from there to the sound glosses of Lu Ld-ming (in the King tien shi wen, here 
called Shiwen). 

On the whole, a great amount of work has been devoted to the Ancient and 
Archaic readings generally, not only their tones. Ciudously enough, there is not a 
Chinese or Western dictionary which, in regard to the readings, has not mixed 
up data of the most heterogeneous kinds. They are all, therefore, misleading on 
numerous points. You cannot draw indiscriminately on the Kuang yiin, the Tsi 
yiin, the Yiin huei and the Cheng yiin, as all predecessors have done. The safest of 
them all is, to this day, the K’ang hi tsi tien, since it at least indicates from which 
mediaeval dictionary it has borrowed each separate reading (though sometimes it 

Bernhard Karlgren, Glosses on the Kuo feng Odes, Bull. 14, 1942; Glosses on the Siao ya Odes 
Bull. 16, 1944; Glosses on the Ta ya and Sung Odes, Bull. 18, 1946; Glosses on the Book of Documents 
Bull. 20, 1948; Glosses on the Book of Documents II, Bull. 21, 1949. 

*) My Glosses on these works (see the preceding note) are numbered in a continuous sequence, so 
that a reference here such as *G1. 166* (= Gloss 166) or *Gl8. 306, 892* (= Glosses 306 and 892) will 
take the reader who has these available directly to the gloss or glosses in question. 
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gives erroneous information even in this respect). Ts’i yuan is deplorably faulty 
in regard to the readings. Ts’i hai is somewhat better, but like its predecessors it 
draws, in its readings, upon all kinds of heterogeneous sources quite uncritically, 
not realizing the necessity of keeping within one school of tradition, with the 
readings based on one and the same ancient pronunciation, for instance that of 
the Capital as opposed to that of dialectal areas, in order to obtain a consistent, 
systematic result.^) 

Fortunately it is possible to obtain a perfectly consistent set of readings for all 
the words occurring in the classics, in their various meanings. This is because we 
have two excellent sources: firstly the Ts’ie yiin dictionary published in 601 A. D.,^) 
and secondly the King tien shi wen by Lu T§-ming (died about 630 A. D.). These 
two sources are based on one and the same ancient pronunciation, that of the 
Capital Ch’ang-an, and they supplement each other exceedingly well. In our 
present GSR. we keep strictly within the Ts’ieyun-Shiwen tradition, and we do 
not mix up with data of these consistent and precious sources any extraneous 
matter from unrelated sources like the Tsi yiin of Simg time, or the Cheng yiin 
of early Ming time, as all previous lexicographers, both Chinese and Western, have 
done. 

The letters used in our GSR. for designating Arch, and Anc. Chin, sounds are 
as follows: 


Voiceless: 

Gutturals ifc, k\ x 

Palatals ?, i\ 

Dentals t\ 8, is, 

Supradentals s, ts, ts* 

Labials p, p’ 

Laryngals ‘ (‘m) 


Consonants: 

Voiced: 

9f y 

i, dz\ nz 

d, d\ n, Z, r, z, dz, dz* 
dz^ 

b, b\ m, w 
O {in). 


K\ g* etc. are aspirates; x = Germ. ocA, y = North-German g in tvagen (fricative); t 
etc. are formed like the Ital. c in citta with the predorsum against the alveoli; the laryngal 
*(‘m) is the »Knacklaut» in Germ. 'Ecke; no inital letter: O {iu) is a smooth vocalic ingress, 
as in Engl, aim. 


A single example: for ’slice of meat’ (Liki: Shao yi) Ts’i hai gives the reading id. e. d'idp 

(c h §), whereas the correct reading, according to the authoritative King tien shlwen, is ^ id. e. 
t^dp (c h 6). For its aberrant reculing S'idp it bases itself upon Cheng tsI t’ung (a dictionary first 
published in 1705 A. D.!) quoted in K’ang hi t^ tien. 

*) With its enlcuged versions T’ang yiin and Kuang yiin. The useful compilation Shi yiin huei pien 
contains various importcmt Ts’ie yiin and T’ang yiin fr€igmentary manuscripts and the complete 
Kuang yiin. 
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Vowels: 

a as in French 'pdte; 
a as in French 'patte; 
q = short a; 
d as e in Germ. Knahe; 
e as in French 
a as in Grerm. Bar; 

E a still more open, slack a-sound (Engl, man); 

» as in Engl, but; 
i as ee in Engl, bee; 
o as in Germ. Sommer; 

6 as in French beau; 

0 = short 6; 

d = an open o as in Engl, law; 

as in Engl, value; 
w as in Engl, rude; 
d, d = short a, e, o; 

9 = subordinate vowels in diphtongs or triphtongs. 

For each reading of a character in the dictionary we give a triple form: 

A *ni^ I nzi^n / j e n 
■6“ *ko / kvx): / k u 
Jfp I tdi- / t a i 

The first, with the asterisk, is the Archaic form (early Chou); the middle one is 
Ancient Chin, (the language of Ch’ang-an aroimd 600 A. D.); the third is modem 
Mandarin. 

The reader may well ask: how do we know how the words were pronounced in 
Arch, and Anc. Chinese? The answer is given in my work Compendium of Phonetics 
in Ancient and Archaic Chinese, BMFEA 26, 1954, pp. 211—-367.^) In that extensive 
paper I have given the proofs for my reconstructions, step by step, and in no single 
case is a reconstruction propounded without a reason being clearly stated. The 
reason given may sometimes seem not to be an absolutely conclusive proof, but, 
at least, no random guesses about ^ancient sounds» are made in my reconstructive 
system (as they are in so many other attempts). The best confirmation of my 
Archaic system is that it allows of a natural and organic evolutionary scheme 
from Arch, to Anc. Chinese; and that this Anc. Chin, of Ts’ie yiin was a true mirror 
of a living language (that of Ch’ang-an) and not an artificially established compromise 
between various dialects of Suei time is proved by the fact that the great majority 
of the widely divergent modem dialects can be systematically and logically derived 
from it as their ancient mother language. 

In Anc. Chin, there was the tone distinction between p’ing sheng (even 
tone): shang sheng (rising tone): k’ u sheng (falling tone). I have used 


Also available as a separate book. 
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the simple expedient of leaving even-tone words without any tone mark at all 
(e. g. A and to indicate rising tone by a colon after the word {1^ Icuo:) and 

the falling tone by a hyphen tdi-). 


With the aid of the Anc. Chin, tones the modem Mandarin tones can be concluded 
in a majority of cases, according to the following rules: 

A. Unmarked Anc. forms (i. e. p'ing sheng) give Mandarin Tone 1, if 
the Anc. form had a voiceless initial (see p. 3 above), but Mand. Tone 2, if the 
Anc. form had a voiced initial: 

ISC *<0 / tiw /1 u^ P *d'o I d’uo 1 1’ u* 

^ fang / fdng /fang' ^ *d*dng / d*dng /fang* 

^ *8iang / siang / s i a n g' ^ ^dzjang / ziang / s i a n g* 

B. Anc. forms marked with a hyphen (k’ u sheng) always give Mand. Tone 4. 

± *fdd I fdi. I 
^ *kian j kien- / k i e 


C. Anc. forms marked with a colon (shang sheng) give Mand. Tone 3, 
if they had a voiceless initial (see p. 3 above) or ng-, n-, j-, n-, Z-, m-; but they give 
Mand. Tone 4, if they had the remaining voiced initials (i. e. voiced explosives, 
affricates and fricatives): 


*j^ *ko I kuo: / k u* 

^ *pwo j pvo: I 

]|| tsmn / tsidn: / t s i e n* 

JB *fdn I fdn: / t’ a n* 

^ ♦Wan / sjdn: / s i e n* 
*mi^ / miei: / mi® 

M / Iji- 1 1 i® 

"ic *nio I niwo: / n ii® 


^ * 9*0 I ym: / h u^ 

M *No I b'uo: I p u* 

Bfc *dz"ian / dz'idn: / t s i e 
fg *d^dnld'dn: It&n* 

^ *dian / eidn: / s h a n^ 
m *dH9r I d^iei: /ti^ 
jK *dzi^ I zi: I B i* 

*9'io I g'itoo: /kii* 


How the Anc. forms ending in -p, -A; (j u sheng words) have been distributed 

over the Mandarin tones cannot be read off in this book. 

The Chinese script of our time is a technically modified version of the so-called 
siao chuan »Small Seah style made obligatory in 213 B. C. (in the present 
work simply called i>Seal»). The earlier script forms of the Yin and Chou eras 
known through inscriptions on tortoise shell, bone and bronze are frequently very 
different from the Seal forms, and one and the same graph was often varied widely 
in its details. I have quoted here only a small selection of such early forms, and 
exclusively such as are of direct interest as prototypes of the later Seal forms and 
modem normalized characters. A great many of the most important bronze 
inscriptions can be dated within fairly narrow limits (see B. Karlgren, Yin and 
Chou in Chinese Bronzes, BMFEA 8); hence it has been possible to assign an 
approximate date to the pre-Han graphs cited. The signum Chou I for an Archaic 
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graph means that it is attested in an inscription from the period 1027 — circa 
900 B. C.; Chou II means c. 900 — c. 770; Chou III means c. 770 — c. 450; Chou 
IV means c. 450—c. 250 B. C. In other cases we have to be satisfied with wider 
limits: Chou I/II means that the inscription in question falls within the period 
1027—c. 770, and so forth. »Chou» (not followed by Roman figures) means that 
we can only know that it falls within the Chou era, and )>pre-Han* that it is anterior 
to the normalization of the script in 213 B. C. 


ARCHAIC GRAPHS 


In the dictionary below archaic graphs will be quoted according to the following 
system. 


Oracle inscriptions. 


Yin time graphs on tortoise shell and bone will be quoted directly, by k ii a n 
and page in one or other of the following repertories, represented, for brevity’s 
sake, by capital letters: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 


= Yin k’ii shu k’i ts’ien pien; 

= Yin k’ii shu k’i hou pien; 

= Yin k’ii shu k’i sii pien; 

= Yin k’ii shu k’i tsing hua; 

= T’ie yiin ts’ang kuei; 

= T’ie 3 ain ts’ang kuei chi yii; 

= Tie yiin ts’ang kuei shi yi; 

= Kuei kia shou ku wen tsi; 

= Tsien shou fang so ts’ang Yin k’ii wen tsi; 
= Yin k’i pu ts’i; 

= Yin k’u wen tsi ts’un chen; 

= Sin huo pu ts’i sie pen; 

= T’ien ye k’ao ku pao kao I; 

= Yin k’i tsuei pien; 

= Yin k’i yi ts’un. 


Thus, for instance, an entry like this: A 5: 40,5 means that the graph in question 
is to be found in Lo Chen-yii’s Yin k’ii shu k’i ts’ien pien, k ii a n 5, p. 40, shell 
(or bone) no. 5. 


Bronze and stone inscriptions. 

The inscriptions upon which I have drawn I register here in a numbered series, 
and in the dictionary an entry like this: Chou I 57 means that the graph in question 
is to be found in our inscription 57 below, which is an inscription of the period Chou 
I (cf. the introduction above). In our list of inscriptions here, the repertories are 
indicated by the following abbreviations: 
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Chengsung 

Chengts’iu 

Eumorf. 

Huaimi 

K’i 

K’ia 

Kun 

Mengwei 

Paoyiin 

Santai 

Senoku 

Shan 

Shierkia 

Shiku 

Siaokiao 

Sung chai, sii 

T’ao 

Tsunku 

T’ulu 

Wuying 


Cheng sung t’ang tsi ku yi wen; 

Cheng ts’iu kuan ki kin t’u; 

The George Eumorfopoulos collection of Chinese and Korean Bronzes 
.... 1929, 1930; 

Huai mi shan fang ki kin t’u; 

Kl ku shi ki kin wen shu; 

K*ia chai tsi ku lu; 

Klin ku lu kin wen; 

Meng wei ts*ao t’ang ki kin t’u; 

Pao yiin lou yi k’i t’u lu; 

San tai ki kin wen ts’iin; 

Senoku seisho (Sumitomo cat.); 

Shan chai ki kin lu; 

Shi er kia ki kin t’u lu; 

Shi ku shu ki (stone drums); 

Siao kiao king ko kin shi wen tsi; 

Sung chai ki kin sii lu; 

T’ao chao ki kin lu; 

Tsun ku chai so kien ki kin t’u; 

Liang Chou kin wen ts’i ta hi t’u lu; 

Wu ying tien yi k’i t’u lu. 



List of 

inscription 

Yin: 

8 quoted: 

1. 

Chengsung 2: 24 

28. 

K’ia 6: 8 

2. 

Chengsung 2: 41 

29. 

Kiin 2/1 20 

3. 

Chengsung 2: 44 

30. 

Kiin 2/1:41 

4. 

Chengsung 4: 12 

31. 

Kiin 2/1: 49 

5. 

Chengsung 4: 43 

32. 

Kiin 2/3: 86 

6 . 

Chengsimg 7: 18 

33. 

T’ao 1: 25 

7. 

Chengsung 8: 23 

34. 

Chengsung 2: 9 

8. 

Chengsung 8: 24 

35. 

Chengsung 8: 14 

9. 

Chengsung 8: 28 

36. 

Chengsung 8: 18 

10. 

Chengsung 8: 31 

37. 

Chengsung, sii shang 19 

11. 

Chengsung, sii sang 26 

38. 

Chengsung, sii hia 10 

12. 

Chengsung, sii chung 4 

39. 

Chengsung, pu shang 19 

13. 

Chengsung, sii chung 8 

40. 

Chengsung, pu shang 22 

14. 

Chengsung, sii chung 9 

41. 

Chengsung, pu chung 18 

15. 

Chengsung, sii chung 19 

42. 

Chengsung, pu chung 21 

16. 

Chengsung, sii chung 24 

43. 

Chengsung, pu chung 29 

17. 

Chengsung, pu shang 18 

44. 

K’ia 7: 16 

18. 

Chengsung, pu chung 9 

K’i 2: 1 

45. 

Siaokiao 4: 51 

19. 

46. 

Siaokiao 2: 34 

20. 

K’i 3: 20 

47. 

Siaokiao 2: 48 

21. 

K’i 3: 20 

48. 

Siaokiao 3: 70 

22. 

K’i 5: 12 

49. 

Siaokiao 4: 46 

23. 

K’i 6:13 

50. 

Siaokiao 5: 20 

24. 

K’i 16:3 

51. 

Siaokiao 5: 94 

25. 

K’i 16:4 

52. 

Shierkia 4: 12 

26. 

27. 

K’i 16:6 

K’ia 6: 5 

53. 

Shan 5: 44 
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Chou I (1027- 

54. Chengsung 6: 6, T’ulu 9 

55. Chengsung 4: 47, T’ulu 11 

56. Shan 2: 81, T’ulu 12 

57. K’i 16: 9, Kun 3/1: 14 

58. Chengsung, pu shang 29, Shan 8: 98 

59. Chengsung 4: 48, T’ulu 12 

60. Chengsung 3:18, Kiin 2/3:22, T’ulu 4 

61. Kun 1/2:47 

62. Chengsung 3: 15, Paoyiin 8, T’ulu 15 

63. Chengsung 4: 48, Eumorf. 1:26, T’ulu 
20 

64. Chengsung 8: 42, T’ulu 21 

65. K’i 2: 35, Kiin 3/3: 31, T’ulu 18 

66. Chengsung, pu chung 12, T’ulu 24 

67. Kiin 3/3: 42, T’ulu 19 

68. K’i 7: 30, T’ulu 24 

69. Chengsung 6: 11, T’ulu 2 

70. Chengsung 4: 49, T’ulu 2—3 

71. Chengsung 7:17, T’ulu 4 

72. Kiin 2/3: 82, T’ulu 13 

73. Kiin 2/3 80, T’ulu 12 

74. Chengsung, sii chung 23, T’ulu 16 

75. Chengsung 3: 25, T’ulu 17 

76. K’i 6:15, T’ulu 86 

77. T’ulu 23 

78. Chengsung, pu chung 12, T’ulu 36 

79. K’i 17: 17, T’ulu 38 

80. Kiin 1/3:42 

81. K’i 17: 7, T’ulu 33 

82. Chengsung 4: 21, T’ulu 32 

83. K’ia 6:11, T’ulu 31 

84. T’ao 2: 39, T’ulu 33 

85. Senoku II: 105, T’ulu 34 

86. K’i 4: 16, T’ulu 35 

87. Kiin 3/1 15, T’ulu 32 

88. K’ia 4: 28, Shan 2: 80 

89. K’i 16: 5, T’ulu 8 

90. Chengsung 7: 19, T’ulu 5 

91. K’ia 19: 22, T’ulu 5 

92. K’ia 19: 3, T’ulu 21 

93. K’i 2: 5, T’ulu 14 


Chou II (circ 

132. K’i 2: 21, T’ulu 83 

133. K’ia 4: 26, T’ulu 61 

134. K’ia 11: 7, T’ulu 58 

135. Chengsung 3: 30, T’ulu 38 

136. Chengsung 3: 31, T’ulu 39 
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i r c a 900 B. C.). 

94. Chengsung, pu shang 12, T’ulu 14 

95. K’i 2: 51 

96. K’i 16: 7 

97. K’i 16: 36, T’ulu 64 

98. K’i 6: 14 

99. Chengsung 4: 5, Shan 3: 19 

100. K’i 6: 15 

101. K’i 2: 3 

102. Chengsung 3; 29, Shan 2: 79 

103. Chengsung 3: 16, T’ulu 266 

104. Mengwei 1: 24, Chou kin wen ts’un 

3: 109 

105. K’i 16: 13, T’ulu 14 

106. Kiin 2/3:10 

107. K’ia 4: 21, T’ulu 31 

108. Kiin 2/3: 61, T’ulu 35 

109. K’ia 11: 5, T’ulu 27 

110. Kiin 2/3: 36 

111. Chengsung, pu shang 34 

112. Chengsung 4: 44 

113. K’ia 11: 25, T’ulu 234 

114. K’i 1: 13, Mengwei 1:9 

115. Chengsung 8: 23 

116. Chengsung 4:45, T’ulu 211 

117. Kiin 2/2:5, Chengts’iu 27 

118. K’ia 9: 7, T’ulu 264 

119. Chengsung 9: 27 

120. Chengsung, pu shang 10 

121. K’i 6: 30 

122. Shan 9: 32 

123. Shan 8:48 

124. K’i 5: 6 

125. Chengsung 2: 35, Shierkia 6: 3 

126. Burlington Mag. Apr. 1937 

127. K’i 18: 8, T’ulu 225 

128. T’ao 2: 38 

129. Shan 3: 33 

130. K’i 6: 23 

131. K’i 6:8 

131 a. Tsunku 1: 36 
131 b. Sungchai, sii 37 


900—c i r c a 770). 

137. Chengsung 3: 33, T’ulu 62 

138. K’i 4: 15, T’ulu 60 

139. K’ia 5: 1, T’ulu 110 

140. Chengsung 3: 34, T’ulu 113 

141. Chengsung 6: 3, T’ulu 107 
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142. 

K’ia 15:18, T’ulu 112 

173. 

K’i 2: 7, T’ulu 90 

143. 

Chengsung 6:44, T’ulu 116 

174. 

K’ia 11:9, T’ulu 129 

144. 

Chengsung 6:9, T’ulu 116 

175. 

Chengsung 6: 10, T’ulu 74 

145. 

K’i 2: 15, T’ao 1:40, T’ulu 118 

176. 

Chengsung 3: 35, T’ulu 75 

146. 

K’i 9: 30, T’ulu 118 

177. 

K’i 4: 22, T’ulu 76 

147. 

K’i 8: 21, T’ulu 127 

178. 

Chengsung 6: 42, T’ulu 144 
K’i 2: 10, T’ulu 143 

148. 

Chengsung 1: 9, T’ulu 93 

179. 

149. 

Chengsung 3: 22 

180. 

K’i 2: 41, T’ulu 131 

150. 

Kiin 3/2: 25, T’ulu 133 

181. 

K’i 18: 25, T’ulu 117 

151. 

K’i 4: 27, T’ulu 135 

182. 

K’i 4: 25, T’ulu 135 

152. 

K’i 9: 17, T’ulu 140 

183. 

K’ia 5: 7, T’ulu 63 

153. 

Chengsimg 6: 17, T’ulu 146 

184. 

Kun 3/2: 56, T’ulu 25 

154. 

Chengsung 6: 20 

185. 

K’ia 11: 23, T’ulu 137 

155. 

Chengsung, pu shang 39, T’ulu 84 
K’ia 9: 17, T’ulu 137 

186. 

Kun 3/2: 49, T’ulu 36 

156. 

187. 

K’i 5: 19, T’ulu 58 

157. 

K’i 8: 15, T’ulu 88 

188. 

Kun 3/1: 32, T’ulu 67 

158. 

K’ia 15: 16, T’ulu 79 

189. 

K’i 8: 19, T’ulu 134 

159. 

K’i 16: 10, T’ulu 99 

190. 

Chengsung 6: 3, T’ulu 27 
K’i 4: 4 

160. 

T’ao 2: 10, T’ulu 101 

191. 

161. 

Kun 3/2: 21, T’ulu 99 

192. 

K’i 4: 7, T’ulu 69 

162. 

K’ia 11:6, T’ulu 102 

193. 

K’ia 13: 9, T’ulu 70 

163. 

Chengsung 6: 5, T’ulu 43 

194. 

T’ao 2: 16, T’ulu 130 

164. 

Chengsung 3: 36, T’ulu 45 

195. 

Chengsung 6: 2 

165. 

Kiin 1/3: 62 

196. 

K’i 16: 33, Chengsung 6: 4. 

166. 

Chengsung, pu shang 14, T’ulu 71 

197. 

Chengsung 1: 18, T’ulu 124 

167. 

K’i 9: 11 

198. 

Chengsung 5: 23. 

168. 

Chengsung, pu shang 16 

199. 

K’ia 16: 25, Kiin 2/2: 11 

169. 

Chengsung 6: 7, T’ulu 73 

200. 

Kun 3/1: 15, T’ulu 92 

170. 

K’i 4: 29, T’ulu 73 

201. 

K’i 16: 6, T’ulu 282 

171. 

Chengsung 5: 25, T’ulu 90 

202. 

K’ia 5: 11, T’ulu 29 

172. 

K’i 4: 30, T’ulu 89 




Chou I/I I (1027- 

-circa 

770 B. C.). 

203. 

Kun 2/3: 74, T’ulu 80 

210. 

Chengsung 3: 23 

204. 

K’i 16: 32, T’ulu 79 

211. 

Kiin 2/2: 61 

205. 

K’ia 14: 13, T’ulu 80 

212. 

K’i 3: 15 

206. 

Chengsung 3: 16 

213. 

Siaokiao 3: 22 

207. 

T’ulu 24 

214. 

Siaokiao 3: 26 

208. 

K’i 4: 1, T’ulu 30 

215. 

Siaokiao 3: 98 

209. 

K’i 4: 2 




Chou III (circa 770—circa 450 B. C.). 

216. 

Chengsung, sii chung 1 

222. 

Chengsung 1: 5 

217. 

Chengsung 1: 16, Kiin 3/1: 38, T’ulu 

223. 

Chengsung 3: 21, T’ulu 164 


213 

224. 

K’ia 2: 19, T’ulu 165 

218. 

Kiin 3/2: 6, T’ulu 216. 

225. 

K’i 9: 14, T’ulu 172 

219. 

Chengsung 11:3, T’ulu 203 

226. 

K’i 17: 35, T’ulu 170 

220. 

Chengsung, sii shang 1, T’ulu 227 

227. 

K’i 17: 36, T’ulu 170 

221. 

Kiin 1/3:38, T’ulu 206 

228. 

K’i 18: 21, T’ulu 239 
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229. 

Chengsung 6: 13, T’ulu 288 

235. 

Kun 2/1: 29 

230. 

Chengsung 1: 13, T’ulu 152 

236. 

K’i 17: 19 

231. 

K’i 18: 23, T’ulu 182 

237. 

Burlington Mag. Jan. 1937 

232. 

Shan 2: 69 

238. 

Kun 3/3: 28, T’ulu 268 

233. 

Chengsung 11:8, T’ulu 211 

239. 

Burlington Mag. 1930 

234. 

K’i 18:16, T’ulu 255, Huaimi, hia 16 

Chou I I/I II (circa 

900—c i r c a 450 B. C.). 

240. 

Chengsung 10: 39, T’ulu 206 

261. 

K’i 1: 28 

241. 

Shan 8: 78 

262. 

K’i 8: 34, T’ulu 204 

242. 

K’ia 14: 14 

263. 

Kiin 3/1: 9, T’ulu 203 

243. 

Chengsung 6: 31, T’ulu 237 

264. 

K’i 17: 34 

244. 

Chengsung 6: 29 

265. 

Chengsung 5: 27 

245. 

Kun 2/2: 80 

266. 

Chengsung 6: 33 

246. 

Klin 2/2: 10 

267. 

Chengsung 10: 27 

K’ia 15:19 

247. 

Shan 2: 70 

268. 

248. 

Chengsung 3: 5, and 6: 19 

269. 

Kiin 2/2: 77 

249. 

Kun 2/2: 70 

270. 

K’i 16: 33, Shan 8: 82 

250. 

K’i 16: 34, T’ulu 226 

271. 

K’ia 8: 15, Huaimi, hia 22 

251. 

Chengsung 10: 35 

272. 

Chengsung 5: 22 

252. 

Kun 2/3: 18 

273. 

Shierkia 5: 6 

253. 

K’ia 16:20 

274. 

T’ao, sii shang 18 

254. 

Klin 2/2: 58, T’ulu 224 

275. 

Shan 8: 47 

255. 

T’ao 2: 18, T’ulu 190 

276. 

Chengsung 3: 6 

256. 

T’ao 1: 29, T’ulu 190 

277. 

K’ia 12: 6, Shan 8: 65 

257. 

Chengsung 7: 33, T’ulu 208 

K’i 5: 26, T’ulu 207 

278. 

Chengsung 5: 37 

258. 

279. 

T’ulu 165 

259. 

K’i 3: 18 

280. 

Wuying 100 

260. 

K’i 5: 22, T’ao 2: 46 

281. 

Shan 4: 51 


Chou IV (circa 460—c i r c a 250 B. C.). 


282. 

K’ia 1: 21, T’ulu 217 


288. 

T’ulu 261, BMFEA 7, p. 26 

283. 

Shan 4: 54, T’ulu 181 


289. 

Kun 2/3:77, 

T’ulu 179 

284. 

Chengsung 5: 42, T’ulu 258, 

Pao 

290. 

K’i 6: 35, T’ulu 262 


yiin 74„ Wuying 79 


291. 

K’i 17: 26, T 

’ulu 257 

285. 

Chengsung 6: 33 


292. 

Kiin 2/3: 40, 

T’ulu 257 

286. 

K’i 4: 13, T’ulu 260 


293. 

Kiin 2/3: 66, 

T’ulu 266 

287. 

Kun 3/1: 21, T’ulu 257 





Chou 11 I/I V 

(ci 

r c a 770—c 

i r c a 250 B. 

C.). 

294. 

K’i 5: 26, T’ulu 194 


302. 

K’i 3: 14, Shan 8: 62 

295. 

Chengsung 1: 18, Eumorf. 1: 

:29, 

303. 

Kiin 2/1: 55 



T’ulu 269 


304. 

Kiin 2/3: 64, 

T’ulu 156 

296. 

Chengsung 3: 24, T’ulu 282 


305. 

Kiin 3/1: 12, 

T’ulu 158 

297. 

K’ia 5: 15, T’ulu 205 


306. 

K’ia 1: 2, T’i 

ulu 167 

298. 

K’i 3: 29, T’ulu 254 


307. 

Chengsung 1 

: 20, T’ulu 175 

299. 

K’i 8: 14, T’ulu 253 


308. 

Kiin 3/1:8, I 

?’ulu 187 

300. 

K’i 8: 12, T’ulu 238 


309. 

T’ulu 187 


301. 

K’ia2: 21, T’ulu 251 


310. 

Chengsung 1 

: 15, T’ulu 194 
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311. 

Chengsung 7: 34, T’ulu 266 

322. 

Siaokiao 1: 13 

312. 

Chengsung 12: 20, T’ulu 279 

323. 

Shiku: Wu kii 

313. 

T’ao 2: 48 

324. 

Shiku: K’ien yi 

314. 

Shan: 9: 7 

325. 

Shiku: T’ien kii 

315. 

Chengsung 1: 21 

326. 

Shiku: Luan kii 

316. 

K’ia 2: 17 

327. 

Shiku: Ling yii 

317. 

Chengsung 4: 46 

328. 

Shiku: Yu tso 

318. 

Chengsung 7: 14 

329. 

Shiku: Er shi 

319. 

K’i 8: 11 

330. 

Shiku: T’ien 

320. 

Chengsung, pu shang 2 

331. 

Shiku: Wu shuei 

321. 

Santai 1: 2 

332. 

Chou. 

Shiku: Wu jen 

333. 

Kiln 2/2: 74, T ulu 182 

365. 

K’i 17: 29 

334. 

T’ulu 186 

366. 

K’i 18: 13 

335. 

K’i 5: 18, T’ulu 191 

367. 

K’i 18: 19 

336. 

Chengsung, sii shang 24, T’ulu 191 368. 

K’ia 11: 13 

337. 

T’ulu 200 

369. 

K’ia 19: 25 

338. 

Klin 2/1: 65, T’ulu 222 

370. 

Kiin 2/1:57 

339. 

Kiin 2/3: 5, T’ulu 286 

371. 

Kiin 2/1: 58 

.340. 

Chengsung 2: 42 

372. 

Kun 3/1: 16 

341. 

Chengsung 2: 42 

373. 

Santai 3: 36 

342. 

Chengsung 3: 14 

374. 

Santai 6: 51 

:U3. 

Chengsung 3: 18 

375. 

Siaokiao 1: 7 

344. 

Chengsung 3: 20 

376. 

Siaokiao 1: 13 

345. 

Chengsung 3: 23 

377. 

Siaokiao 1: 18 

346. 

Chengsung 5: 41 

378. 

Siaokiao 2: 89 

347. 

Chengsung 6: 26 

379. 

Siaokiao 2: 92 

348. 

Chengsung 6: 27 

380. 

Siaokiao 3: 96 

349. 

Chengsung 6: 38 

381. 

Siaokiao 9: 29 

350. 

Chengsung 6: 39 

382. 

K’i 8: 10 

351. 

Chengsung 6: 40 

383. 

Siaokiao 9: 79 

352. 

Chengsung 6: 41 

384. 

Chengsung 2: 33 

K’ia 11: 18 

353. 

Chengsung 7: 32 

385. 

354. 

Chengsung 10: 29 

386. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, cheng 1 

355. 

Chengsung 10: 32 

387. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, yu 7 

356. 

Chengsung 10: 41 

388. 

Chengsung 2: 47 

357. 

Chengsung, pu shang 37 

389. 

Kiin 2/1:50 

;158. 

Chengsung, pu chung 29 

390. 

Chengsung 3: 17 

:159. 

K’i 1:25 

391. 

Kiin 2/2: 65 

360. 

K’i 3: 30 

394. 

see Shuo wen ku chou san pu 7: 7 

361. 

K’i 5: 31 

395. 

K’i 8: 11 

362. 

K’i 16: 1 

396. 

K’ia 12: 9 

363. 

K’i 16 23 

397. 

Chengsung 11:6 

364. 

K’i 17:23 

398. 

P r e-H a n. 

see Shuo wen ku chou pu pu 

399. 

Wuying 63 

402. 

Chengsung 2: 35 

400. 

Shan 2: 45 

403. 

Chengsung 3: 14 

401. 

Chengsung 2: 32 

404. 

Chengsung 4: 43 
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405. 

Chengsung 4: 44 

434. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, 

yu 8 

406. 

Chengsung 4: 45 

435. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, 

yang 4 

407. 

Chengsung 4: 47 

436. 

see Ku wen sheng hi. 

yang li 

408. 

Chengsung 5: 10 

437. 

Kun 1/2:33 


409. 

Chengsung 7:10 

438. 

K’ia 23: 14 


410. 

Chengsung 7:13 

439. 

see Ku wen sheng hi. 

siao 5 

411. 

Chengsung 7: 15 

440. 

K’ia 11: 27 


412. 

Chengsung 7: 25 

441. 

Chengsung, sii shang 27 

413. 

Chengsung 8: 36 

442. 

Yin wen ts’un, hia 31 


414. 

Chengsung, pu chung 11 

443. 

see Ku wen sheng hi. 

yii 13 

415. 

K’i 5: 9 

444. 

see Ku wen sheng hi. 

yii 19 

416. 

K’i 16:8 

445. 

Klin 2/2: 56 


417. 

K’i 17:13 

446. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, 

chi 1 

418. 

K’i 18: 11 

447. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, 

chi 3 

419. 

K’ia 3: 12 

448. 

Chengsung 4: 35 


420. 

K’ia 5: 14 

449. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, 

chi 12 

421. 

K’ia 6: 13 

450. 

K’ia 22: 2 


422. 

K’ia 17: 14 

451. 

K’i 1: 19 


423. 

Kiin 1/2: 47 

452. 

Chengsung 8: 41 


424. 

Kun 1/2:52 

453. 

see Ku wen sheng hi. 

ts’i 1 

425. 

Kun 1/3:52 

454. 

see Kin wen pien 2: 9 


426. 

Kiin 2/1: 79 

455. 

K’i 7: 30 


427. 

Santai 3: 18 

456. 

Kiin 2/1: 5 


428. 

K’ia 6: 13 

457. 

Kiin 1/3:52 


429. 

K’ia 14: 23 

458. 

K’i 1: 17 


430. 

K’i 1:9 

459. 

K’i 18:7 


431. 

Chengsung 9: 9 

460. 

Chengsung 8: 42 


432. 

T’ao 3: 7 

461. 

see Ku wen sheng hi, 

chi 1. 

433. 

K’i 7:19 




I give here in Chinese characters the names of the vessels which carry these in- 
criptions, and the figures in the Chinese table refer to the inscription list above. 
So 1 P'eng nil ting is the vessel the inscription of which is reproduced in Chengsung 
2: 24 etc. 
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0 


i ^ ^ ^ H ^ ^ 

?■ k ^ ^ it 

f 1 "T s t U.V *y :c. of U d cL* e' f 

it St ft ^ i SI ^ ^ M ^ ^ St, 

3 ' k' i' s' k‘ V a t- c ^ c f 3 4 . i 

t Aft aft ^ It#, t, #. 4. f i3f Si. 1^ *1 |.l| 

j klm'noPirstuirxy^ 


1 a—c. ♦Ar’d / Ar’d; / k’o can, able, may (Shi), suitable (Chuang). b. is Chou III/IV 
(inscription 301), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

d. *kd / kd / ko axe-handle (Shi). 

e. *kd / kd: / ko shaft of an arrow (Chouli); character also applied to a synonymous 
word *kdn / kdn: / k a n. 

f. ♦g’d I yd: I ho carry (Shi); loan for *g'd / yd / h o which, what, how, why (Shi), 
where (Meng). 

g—^h. *g'd / yd / h o river, esp. the Yellow River (Shi), h. is Chou II (inscr. 169); — 
i. id, (i. e. the same reading in Archaic, Ancient and Mandarin, the tone inclusive) 
small herbs (Kuots’e); loan for id, molest, t 3 Tannize (Li); scold, rebuke (Chouli); itch, 
prurigo (Li). 

!• I I scold (Hanfei). — k—1. id, shout, scold (only Han time text ex.). 

1. is Chou III (inscr. 225, sense of r. below). 

m. ♦ d /'d / o slope (Shi), river bank (Tso); (to slope, lean towards:) be insinuating, 
servile (Kuoyii); loan for id, pillar (Chouli), ridge-pole (Yili); yes (Lao); beautiful (Shi). 
Gl. 188. 

n. ♦ d / *d: / o and ♦’ia / / y i flutter as a banner (Ch’uts’i). 

o. ♦^’d j yd j ho lotus (Shi); loan for ♦g’d / yd: /ho carry (Lunyii), sustain (Tso). 
Gl. 350. 

p. ♦Jtd / / k o sing (Arch, form of q. below); in later times loaned for id. elder brother. 

— q. id, sing, song (Shi). — r. variant of the preceding (Siin). 

8. *g'ia / g'jifi^ / k’i strange, extraordinary (Tso); *kia / kji^ / k i odd (number) (Yi); 
unique (Li); surplus, supernumerary (Hanfei); irregular (Li). 

t. *g*ia I g'ji^ / k’i precious stone (only Han time text ex.); to fondle, handle (Siin). 

u. *g'ia I g'ji^ / k’i to ride (Chuang); *g'ia / g’/ig- / k i rider (Li). 

v. *g'ia / / k i and *g'ia / g'ji^ / k’i and *7igia / ngji^: / yi cooking pot (Shi); 

*g'ia / g"jiQ / k’i crooked chisel (Shi). Gl. 350. 

X. *kia I kjiQ- / k i lodging (Kuoyii); give as residence, place at (Tso); commit to one’s 
charge (Lunyii); entrust to (Li); communicate (Li); to place in exile (Li). 

y. *kia I kji^: / k i pull by one leg (Tso), pull aside (Shi). 

2. ^kia I kji^ / k i odd (number) (Siin), odd, singular, exceptional (Chuang); wing of 
an army (Kuoyii). — a. id, lodging-house (Tso); passing guest (Tso). 

k. ♦ifc’ia / k'jiQ: / k’i patterned silk (Kuots’e). 
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c'. *k*ia I k'jifi / k’i one-footed (Kuoyii); *kia / kjif^: / k i stand around close to the door 
(Kungyang); *kia / kjifi: / k i and *ngia j ngji^: / y i knock against (Chuang). 
d/ *k'ia I k'jtQ / k’i and *kia / kji^ / k i slanting (Siin). 

e'. *k'ia / k'ji^ / k’i one horn turning up and one down (Yi, one version); loan for s. 
odd (Chuang). 

f. ♦*ia / iQ: / y i lean upon (Lunyii); rely upon (Kuots’e); leaning to one side (Li); pull 
aside, lead astray (Shu); loan for s. strange (Chuang). Gl. 159. 
g'. ♦*ia / ig / y i Catalpa (Shi). 

h'. ♦ ia / tg / y i oh! (Shi); final particle (Shi); *'ia / *tg: / y i luxuriant (sc. leaves) 
(Shi); *’d I'd: I o luxuriant (Shi); loan for f\ ’deviate’ and for f'. ’lean upon’ (Shi). Gls. 
188, 370. 

i'. *ia I tg: / y i sides of carriage box (Kuots’e, one version). 

y —k'. *\ia I tg / y i place name (only Han time text ex.), k. is Chou II/III (inscr. 257). 
1'. * ia / tg: / y i variant of h'. ’luxuriant’ (Ch’uts’i). 

2 a—g. *ngd / ngd: / w o I, me, we, us, my, our (Shi). Pek. w o is irregular, we should 
expect o. The form b. is Yin bone (A 1: 27,4), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 16,2), d. is Yin bone 
(A 1: 27,4), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 16,2), d. is Yin (inscr. 12), e. is Chou I (inscr. 58), f. 
is Chou I (inscr. 65), g. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 

h. *ngd / ngd / o slanting (Shi); in a moment (Kungyang). — i— j. id, graceful (Lie), 
j. is Yin bone (A 4: 52,2, name). Gl. 165. — k. id. high (Shi). — 1. id. look, regard 
(Kungyang). — m. id. name of a plant (some kind of Artemisia?) (Shi). — n. id. 
fine (sc. words) (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 758. 

o. *ngd I ngd- / o hungry, starve <Meng). 

p. *ngd I ngd / o goose (Meng). 

q. *ngd / ngd / o silkworm (Shi); *ngia / ngji^: / y i ant (Li). 

r—t. *ngia / ngji^- / y i righteous, righteousness (Shi); true sense, meaning (Li), s. 
is Yin bone (B hia 13: 5), t. is Chou I (inscr. 56). Yang ’sheep’ is radical, a. above 
phonetic. Gl. 1914. 

u. *ngia / ngji^ / y i proper demeanour, decorum (Shi); dignity (Shi); ceremony, rule 
(Shi); courtesy (Shu); model (Kuoyii); (proper match:) mate, associate (Shi); (judge 
what is proper:) estimate, judge (Shi); ought (Shi); loan for id. to come (Shu). Gls. 
506, 763, 768, 1022, 1346. 

v. *ngia / ngji^- / y i to plan for (Shi); discuss (Shi); select (Yili). 

X. *ngia / ngjif^: / y i ant (Li); ant-coloured (Shu). 

y. / xiK /hia proper name (Shu). — z. id. sacrificial animal, pure victim (Shi). 
Gl. 1166. 

3 a—c. *id I td I to much, many (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 27,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
58). The graph has ’flesh’ (cf. 1033 and 178j) doubled: plentiful provisions. 

d. *t*d I Vd I t’o and / td- / to exhausted, sick (sc. horses) (Shi ap. Shuowen). 
Gl. 402. 

e. ♦to / ?a / c h a to open (Chuang). 

f. -g. ♦<’a/ra/ch’a Shuo wen says: thick-lipped (no text), g. is Chou I (inscr. 121, 

name). 

h. *iia I /chi confident (Siin). 

i. *Via I tsie: / c h’i great (Shi); extravagant, overbearing (Tso). 

j. *Via I / c h’i cleave, separate, take away (Chuang). 

k. *Via I ts'i^: / c h’i and ♦^’m / / c h’e large (Shi). Gl. 617. 

l. ♦d’ia / I c h’i and *Via / t^*i^: / c h’i separate (Kuots’e). 
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m—^n. *d*ia / ^’t'c / ch’i to run (inscr. 326, stone drums), n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 326). 

0—p. ♦d’ia / /chi fall down, crumble (only post-Han text ex.), p. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 314, name). 

q. *dia / ig / y i transfer, move (Shu), change, alter (Meng); *dia / tg- / y i to replete 

(Li); reach to (Li); *i*ta / / c h’i enlarge (Li). 

r—^s. *dia / / y i move, remove (Ch’uts’i). s. is Chou III (inscr. 232, name). 

t. *i*ia / I c h’i wide, extend (Kuoyii). 

4 a—e. *fd / t'd / t’o The primary sense in the Yin bone inscriptions seems to have 
been: danger, harm, obstacle; loan for id. another (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 39,2), 
c. is Yin bone (A 1: 52,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 58, name), e. is Chou II (inscr. 185, sense 
of ’another*). The Yin drawing shows a foot treading on a snake, the Chou drawing 
a cobra-like snake. It may be the primary graph of 1. below. — f. This is but another 
modem variation of the same Arch, graph. — g. This, again, is a third modern varia¬ 
tion of the same Arch, graph, as shown by the characters o. and u. below; loan for: 
*dia I ja: /ye final particle (Shi). All three modem variants occur in the derivate series: 

h. *fd I fd- / t’o lay burden on (Shi); *d’d / d’d / t’o w e i - t’o compliant (Shi); sometimes 
used for c'. below, Gl. 49. 

i. Variant of f. below. 

j. ♦d’d / d'd / t’o bundle, tress of several threads (Shi). Gl. 50. — k. id. to flow (Shi); 
name of a river (Shi). 

l. I dz'ia /she snake (Shi); loan for *dia /ig/yi wei-yi compliant, compla¬ 
cent (Shi); loan for id. (shallow =) pretentious (Shi). Gls. 49, ^7. 

m. *iia / /she short lance (Siin). 

n— p. *dia / ig / y i ewer (Tso); ewer-shaped (sauceboat-shaped) ritual vessel (Yili). 
o. is Chou II (inscr. 199, rad. 167 inst. of rad. 22), p. is Chou II/III (inscr. 262, rad. 167 
and 108 inst. of rad. 22). 

q- *dia j i^ j y\ conceited (Meng); *Vwd / Vud / t’o and *<’d / i’d / t’o to cheat (Kuots’e). 

r. *dia / ig / y i slant, deflect (Chouli). — s. id. rice or millet broth (Li; so acc. to 
Kia K’uei and Cheng Hiian; Shuowen takes it to be some kind of spirits made of millet). 

t—u. ♦d’ia / d'if^ / c h’i pool, pond (Shi); moat (Shi); a kind of ornamental covering (spout?) 
over funeral car (Li); loan for id. uneven, of unequal length (Shi). Sometimes used for 

k. above; u. is Chou I (inscr. 109). Gl. 70. — v. id. a kind of flute (Li). — x. id. gallop 
(Shi), dash after (Tso). 
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y. *d'ia / / chi and *t*ia / VtQ: / c h’l cleave wood following the fibres (Shi); *dia / 

tg / y i a tree resembling a white poplar (Li); loan for n'. below (Li, one version). 

z. *d'ia I : /chi slope (Chouli); fall down, collapse (Kuoyu). 

a'. *^ia I / s h i unstring, slacken (sc. a bow) (Li); release, be indulgent towards (Li); 

remove (Tso); extend (Li); spread (Shi, one version). Gl. 1043. 
b'. *d'ia / d’t- /1 i earth, ground (Shi); position (Meng). The Anc. Chin, form d'i is 
irregular. The Shi king rimes, as well as the hie s h e n g character, clearly indicate 
Arch. *d'ia, and this ought to give Anc. d’tg. 
c'. *fd I Vd I t’o another (Shi) (enlarged form of a. above), 
d'. variant of f'. below, 
e'. see group 850 below. 

f. *t'd I t'd I t'o and *Vd / Vd- / t’o and *d'd / d’d: /to to draw (Lunyu). 
g'. *dia I iQ: / y i and *t'ia / / c h’i disembowel (Chuang). 

h'. *dia / if / y i lower hem of robe (Yili). — i'. id. turn aside (Shu); variant of 1. above 
in the phr. w e i - y i, see Gls. 49, 1378. 
j'. *iSia I / s h i throw away, destroy (Kuoyii). 
k'. variant of s. above (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 

1'. *^ia I I 8 hi expand (Yi); spread out, expose (Kuoyii); (extend:) set (sc. a net) (Shi); 
apply (Shu); dodgingly (sc. to walk) (Meng) (then perhaps read *dia as loan for r.); 
*Ma I / s h i give, b«3tow (Shi); *dia I K I y i transfer, extend to (Shi); loan for a', 
remove, throw aside (Lunyii). Gls. 121, 212. 
m'. *sia I siQ / s h i name of a plant (Ch’uts’i). 
n'. *dia / tg / y i a clothes’ stand (La). 

5 a—d. *tsd I tad: /tso left, to the left (Shi); to aid (Yi). b. is Yin bone (A 3: 31,1), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 67), d. is Chou II (inscr. 157). The graph is a drawing of the left hand, 
in the last case with addition of k u n g ’work’. 

e. *t8d I tad- /tso to aid, assist (Shi). 

f—g. *ta'a I ts'a / c h’a diverge, discrepancy (Shu); mistake (Siin); ? / ts'di / ch’ai and 
? / ts'ai I c h’a i choose (Shi); *is'ia / ts'i^ /1 s’i graduated, of different length (Shi); 
*ta'd I ta'd / t s’o to rub (Li), / si^ / si s i - k ii overseer of chariots (Tso). g. is 

Chou III (inscr. 228). The meaning of the upper part is obscure. 

h. *dz'a I dz*a: / c h a and *dz'a / dz'a / c h’a cut trees (Kuoyii). 

i. *ta'd I ta'd: / t s’o white and briliiant (Shi). Gl. 187. 

j. *ta'd I ta'd / t s’o to file, polish (Shi). 

k. *8d I ad I so and ta*d / ta*d /1s’o onomatopedepicting a tipsy and continued danc¬ 
ing (Shi). 

l. *dz'd I dz'd 1 1 s’o and ♦tern / tarn /1 s i e disease (Shi). 

m. *dz*d I dz'd /1 s’o salt, salty (La). 

n. *tsia I tarn /1 s i e sigh, alas! (Shi); oh! (Shi). 

o. *dz'ia I dzH^- /tsi bone with meat on (Lii). 

6 a. *ld I Id I \ o bird-net (Shi); gauze (Kuots’e). The Seal has ’net’, ’silk’ and ’bird’. — 
b. id. n ii -1 o Cuscuta (Shi). 

7 a—d. *kiod / Icud / k u o dagger-axe (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 6: 9,2), c. is Yin bone 
(B shang 10: 11), d. is Chou I (inscr. 59). A drawing. 

e. *g'wa / yuxi / h u a to punt (a boat) (Lii). 

f—h. *g'wa I ywa: / hua Shuowen says: thrust (no text), g. is Yin (inscr. 11, name), 
h. is Chou I (inscr. 79, sense here uncertain). 
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8 a— d. *g'iod / /iid / h u o, ho growing grain (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 3: 29,3), c. is 
Yin (inscr. 37, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 132). A drawing. 

e—f. *g'iud / yud /ho harmony, harmonious (Shi); peaceful (Tso); reconcile (Tso); 
make correct proportions, blend, mix (Tso); small flute (Chouli); h o -1 u a n bells on 
chariot yoke (Shi); h o - m e n camp gate (Chouli); laudatory tablet at grave (Kuots’e), 
*g'wd I yud~ /ho attune (instruments) (Li); respond in singing (Shi), f. is Chou IV 
(inscr. 287, name). 

g— j. same word as e. (Kuoyii). h. is Yin bone (A 2: 45,2), i. is Chou II (inscr. 146), 
j. is Chou II (inscr. 153). 

k—m. *g^tvd / yud / h u o a kind of vessel (inscr. 64 and 203). 1. is Chou I (inscr. 64), 
m. is Chou I/II (inscr. 203). 

n. *k*wd I k'ud / k’o class, degree (Lunyii); rule, statute (Kuots’e); loan for id, hollow 
of a tree trunk (Yi); a hollow, cavity (Meng); k’o -1 o u tadpole (Chuang). 

9 a. *ngtvd / ngud- /wo lie down, sleep (Meng). 

10 a—b. *ttvd I tvd: /to move (sc. the jaw, in chewing) (Yi). 

11 a. *d'tvd I d'ud: / to Shuowen gives this as the primary form of e. below (hence 
the reading), and considers 5 a., doubled, as phonetic. No text. 

b. *t’tt?d I Vud: / t’o and *8wia / swi^- / s u e i and ^ywia / x)wi^~ / h u e i shred sacrificial 
meat (which was buried after the sacrifice), a sacrifice of shred meat (Chouli); in later 
times used as name of the Suei dynasty; loan for e. below (Mo). 

c. H'wd I fud: / t’o narrow and long, oval (Ch’uts’i). 

d. ♦d’lm / d'vd: /to long and narrow mountain (Shi). 

e. *d'}fid I d'ud: /to and *X7^^ I / h u e i dismantle, destroy the walls of (sc. 
a city) (Ch’unts’iu); destroy, overthrow (Shu); spoil (e. g. someone’s reputation) (Kuots’e); 
loan fori. (Li). 

f. *x^via I XV^^ / h u e i destroy (Lao). 

g. *dzwia I ziciQ /suei follow (Shu); to conform to, obsequious (Shi); foot (Yi). Gl. 916. 

h. *8wia I stvi^: /suei marrow (Kuots’e). 

i. *8iDia I /suei slippery (Li). 

j. *iwd / tud: /to and *d*iod / d'ud\ /to and *d'wia / (VwiQ / c h’u e i hanging tuft 
of hair (Li). 
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k. ♦t’lm / i’lui: / t’o and / d’tui- /to beautiful (Lie). 

l. ♦d'tm / d’wd:, /to lazy, negligent (Shu); careless (Tso); useless (Li). 

12 a. *d£wa / dz’t^d: /tso sit (Shi); seat (Lunyii); kneel (Li). The Seal has two ’men’ 
and ’earth’. 

b. *dz'wd I dz'itd /1 s’o ulcer (Hanfei). 

c. *tstvd I tsud- 1 1 s’o push (Lao); maltreat (Meng); break (Chouli); round off (comers) 
(Li); eliminate (Chuts’i); destroy (Kuoyii); put down, apply (Chuang). The aspirate in 
Mandarin is irregular. 

d. *tstod I tavd- /tso and ♦tea / tsa- / c h a to sham (sc. an obeisance) (Li). 

e. I is*ud- /1 s’o and ♦teim / tsim- /tso cut (Chuang). 

f. *ts'wd I ts*vd: /1 s’o cut small, minute (Shu). 

g. ♦teuw / tstva / c h u a a kind of hair knot worn by women in mourning (Li). 

13 a. *8iud I 8Vjd: /so Shuowen says: the sound of cowries (no text); it seems more 
likely that this is the primary form of b. next, consisting in the Seal of ’small* and ’cowry*. 
— b. id. small, fragment (Shi); chain (Ch’u; in this latter sense Mo has Rad. 167). 

14 a. The sense and reading of this element is unknown. Shuowen says: name of an 
animal (no text). The Sung editors of the Shuowen read it lud j 1 o, but neither T nor 
K has it recorded. 

b. *lwd I Ivd: / lo kuo-lo a small wasp (Shi); a kind of mollusc (Kuoyii). 

c. Htuia I Ijun^ /lei lean, emaciated (Kuoyii); weak (Tso); loan for id. entangle (Yi). 

15 a— b. *ka / ka / ki& add (Lunyii); apply (Lunyii); attain, hit (Shi); attack (Kuoyii); 
b. is Chou II (inacr. 157, sense of g. below). The graph has ’strength’ and ’mouth*. Gl. 
226. — c. id. flail (Kuoyii); ka / ka- / k i a a stand, support (Li). — d. id. women’s 
hair ornament, gem on hairpin (Shi). 

e— f. *ka I ka- / k i a to yoke (Shi); yoke-horses (of a team) (Tso); yoked carriage (Lie); 
loan for a. (Chuang). f. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 331). 

g-h. *ka I ka I ki A good, excellent (Shi); happy (Tso); approve (Shi); gratify (Li), 

h. is Chou III (inscr. 224). Gl. 774. 

i. *kd I kd: I ko good, passable, possible, all right (Shi). Gl. 549. 

j. *g'd I yd- /ho congratulate (Shi). 
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16 a—c. *sa / 5a / s h a sand (Shi); loan for id, shrill, rough (sc. voice) (Chouli); satin 
(La; in later times wr. with rad. 120 ’silk* instead of ’water* to the left), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 179), c. is Chou II (inscr. 181). The graph shows grains of sand and ’water*. — 

d. id, a small fish living in the beach sand (Shi). 

e. *sd I sd I so saunter, dance (Shi). 

f. *8wd I snd Iso name of a plant (Cyperus) (only Han time text ex.); *8a / 5a / s h a 
s h a • k i a kind of locust (Shi). 

17 a—b. *ma / ma / m a hemp (Shi), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 313, name). The graph 
shows bundles of hemp suspended under a roof. 

c. *mtod / mud- /mo dust (Ch’uts’i). 

d. ♦muw / mud: /mo small (Lie). 

e. *mwd / mud j mo rub (Tso); touch (Li); close to (Tso); crush, extinguish (Chuang); 
loan for id, conceal (Chouli). — f- id, grind, polish (Shi). 

g. *mia I mjiQ j mi rice gruel (Li); (to mash:) destroy, crush (Meng). 

h. *mia / mji^: /mi not, there is not (Shi); loan for id, small, tiny (Yi); lay down, let 
fall (Tso); squander, prodigal (Li); exhaust (Kuoyii); to rub (Chuang); slowly (Shi); 
obey (Siin); connect, unite (Chuang); *mia / mjiQ /mi to share with (Yi). Gls. 183, 
197, 1074 a. 

i. *x^wia / xjwifi / h u e i signal flag (Tso); to signal (Shi); loan for id. quick (Li). 

j. *mia / mjiQ /mi the part of a bell which is beaten (Chouli). 

18 a. ? / k'uxii / k’u a Shuowen says: wry mouth (no text). Without the rad. ’mouth* 
below: *kwa / hwa: / k u a cut the meat from the bone, to bare a skeleton (Lie, one 
version). 

b. *kwa j kwa / k ua. and ? / kwai / k u a yellow horse with black mouth (Shi). 

c. *kwa / hm / k u a and ? / kwai / k u a and *glwd / lud /1 o snail (Li). 

d. *kwa / kwa / k u a and ? / kwai / k u a a proper name (Li). 

e. *kwd / had- / k u o to pass (Shi); transgress (Lun 3 di); excess, fault (Tso); *kwd / 
hid / k u o to pass by (Shu). 

f. *g'wd ! yud: /huo calamity (Shi); (to cause misery to =) to chastise (Shi). Gl. 
1204. — g- variant of the preceding (Siin). 

h. *k*wd I k'ud / k’u o great (Shi, Mao version; the Han version has rad. 9 inst. of 140 
and says ’beautiful’). Gl. 162. 

19 a —^b. *xwa / / h u a transform (Shu); reform (Yi); change (Shu); loan for c. 

’goods’ (Shu), b. is Chou (inscr. 333). The graph shows one man turning away from 
another (turn: change). Gl. 1316. 

c. *xy^ / X^' I property, goods, ware (Tso); bribe, bribery (Shu). Gl. 2057. 

d. *ngwd j ngud / o move (Shi); change (Shi). — e. id. move (Shi); change (Shi): false 
(Shi); act, work (Shu). Gls. 508, 1219. 

20 a. *nguxi / ngtva: / w a tile (Shi); ridge of a shield (Tso). 

21 a—g. *ngia / ngjiQ / y i sacrifice to the deity of the soil (Li); loan for id. right, proper, 
beseem, approve (Shi); adjust (Shi); liable to (Shi). Gls. 589, 897. b. is Yin bone (A 
5: 37,2), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 39,2), d. is Yin (inscr. 27), e. is Chou I (inscr. 69), f. is Chou 
I (inscr. 98), g. is Chou III (inscr. 229). Many authors take these early forms to be j®. 
18 u ’sacrificial’ table’, but I follow Shuowen; it may be t s u in some cases (the same 
graph serving for both words, just as the same graph serves for both s i ’evening’ and 
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y u e *moon'), but in a great many contexts it is undoubtedly y i. The graph shows 
the sacred (phallic) pole of the she altar to the soil, behung with slices of meat. 

h. *ngia / ngjiQ- / y i right principle (Kuots’e). 

22 a. I XP(< I ^ ^ Shuowen says: earthenware vessel (no text). The Seal has Vessel’ 
and Tiger’, the meaning of the latter obscure. 

b. I xi^^~ / hi to sport (Shu), joke, jest (Shi); an interjection (Li, said to be read 
Xuo for P^, which is unlikely). 

23 a. / i'lQ / c h’i Shuowen says; a mountain demon, thus taking it to be the 

primary form of next (no text). — b. id. a kind of demon (Tso). — c. id. a kind of 
dragon (Lii); a demon (Tso). 

d. *lia I IjiQ 1 1 i kerchief (Shi). Gl. 392. — e. id. thin wine (Ch’uts’i). 

f. *lia I Iji^ / 1 i 1 i u-1 i name of a bird (Shi); loan for id. leave, depart from (Shi); to be 
dispersed (Shi); divide, distribute (Li); arrange (Tso); vis-k-vis each other (Li); meet 
wath, come across, fall into, incur (Shi); fasten, attach (Shi); pass through (Shi); droop, 
hang down (Shi); fall down (Tso); light, brilliance (Yi); *lia / IjiQ- / 1 i be separated from 
(Li), differ from (Li); loan for g. (Kuoyii). Gls. 107, 196, 442, 638. 

g. *lia I Ijifi / 1 i hedge (Ch’uts’i). — h. id. drip, drop (Kuots e). 

24 a. *lia / IjiQ / 1 i drag into, involve (Shu); sorrow, trouble (Shi); anxiety (Shu). Gl. 
1683. 


25 a—c. *b'ia / b'jiQ / p’ i skin (Shi), b. is Chou III (inscr. 230), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
307). The graph shows a hand and a hide, see 931 b. — d. id. weary, exhausted 
(Tso); emaciated (Kuan). 

e. *b'm I b'ji^:, / P ® i coverlet (Ch’uts’i); be covered by, wear (Tso); outside of gar¬ 

ment (Yili); (be covered by:) be exposed to, receive (Meng); suffer (Tso); to cover (Shi); 
reach out over (Shu); (covering:) head dress (Shi); (covered part:) handle of a weapon 
(Chouli); dishevelled (Tso); *p'ia / p’/ig / p’i cover oneself with (Tso); *p*ia / p’;ic* 
/ p ’i cloak (Tso). 

f. *bHa I b'ji^- /pi pulling strap on carriage (Kuoyii). 

g. *pia I pjiQ: /pi that, they (Shi). 

h. pia I pji^, viK- /pi one-sided (sc. words), insincere (Meng). 
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i. *pia I pji^ /pi river bank (Shi); dyke (Shu); slope, slanting (Yi); pia / pji^- /pi 
oblique, unjust (Shu). 

j. *p'ia I p"ji^ I p’i divide, disperse (Tso); *pia / pjif*- /pi side supports (ropes on coffin) 
(Li).^ 

k. *p'ia I p^jiQ / p’i short sword, dagger (Tso); loan for j. disperse (Siin). 

l. *pwd / pud / p o wave, surge (Shi); to be shaken as on waves (Chuang). 

m. *pud / pud: / p o to walk lame (Yi); *pia / pji^- /pi to lean to one side (Li). 

n. *pud I pud:, pud- / p o to winnow (Shi) (to the left in the char, is k i winnowing basket). 

o. *p'ud I p*ud- I p’o break (Shi). 

p. *p'wd I p'ud I p’o slanting, oblique (Ch’uts’i); partial, unfair (Shu); perverse (Shu). 

q. *b'ud j b'ud / p’o p’o - s o saunter, dance (Shi). Gl. 334. 

26 a. ♦6’ia / h'ji^ / p’i wear out, exhaust (Tso); ? / h'ai: /pa stop, cease (Lunyii). 
b. *pia I pji^ /pi brown-and-white bear (Shi). Char a. may have been the primary 

form of b. and then it may have been a drawing similar to 885 below. 

27 a— e. / jwi^ / w e i make, do (Shi); to act as, to be (Shi); act for, help (Shi); 

*gicia / / w e i for, because (Shi); loan for k. (Shi). Gls. 306, 892. b. is Yin bone 

(B hia 10: 11), c. is Yin (inscr. 46), d. and e. are Chou I (both inscr. 101). The earliest 
form shows a hand at the hettd of an elephant (possibly referring to the handicraft in 
ivory, so prominent in Yin time?) 

f. *guHa I jwiQ: / w e i to open (Kuoyii). 

g—j. *kwia / kjwi^ / k u e i place and family name (Tso). h. is Chou I (inscr. 120), 
i. and j. are Chou III (both inscr. 216). 

k. *ngima / ngjvn^- / w e i false, spurious (Siin); cheat (Tso). Gl. 306. 

l. / h u e i to signalize, manifest (Yi, so acc. to certain comm.). 

m. *ngtvd / ngud j o deceive, false (Shi ap. Shuowen); act, work (Shu). Gls. 508, 1219. 

28 a. *k'uHa / k'juriQ / k’u e i to fail, wane (Yi); diminish (Yi); lack, be missing (Tso); 
injure (Shi). Gl. 1169. 

29 a. *ngwia / ngjwiQ / w e i high (Li); precipitous (Kuoyii); lofty (Lunyii); ridge of 
roof (Li); danger, dangerous (Yi); name of a constellation (Shu). 

b. *kwia / kjwif^: / k u e i perverse, wily (Shi); treacherous (Kuliang); weird (Chuang). 

— c. id. oppose (Chouli). — d. id. ruinous, dilapidated (sc. wall) (Shi). — e. id. treach¬ 

erous (Chuang). 

f. *ghvia j g'pviQ: / k u e i and *k'una / k'jwi^: / k’u e i kneel (Tso); foot (Siin). 

30 a. *t ’tria / / c h’u e i to blow (Shi); *Vwia / / c h’u e i musical concert 

(Li). The Seal has ’mouth’ and ’gape’. Abbreviated phonetic in: 

b. *Vwia / / c h’u e i to heat, cook, prepare food (Kungyang); (loan for a., to 

blow up:) expand (Chuang). 

31 a. *dwia / iung / c h’u e i hang down (Shi); fall (Tso); loan for b. border (Shu), frontier 
(Kuots’e). The graph, as seen in c., consists of ’flower’ (cf. group 44 below) and ’earth’. 

— b. — c. id. border, frontier (Tso). c. is Chou IV (inscr. 283). 

d. *dwia / zivi^- / s h u e i sleep (Kuots’e). 

e. ^dwia / zwi^: / s h u e i a kind of shrub (Chouli). 

f. *d'wia / 3'wiQ / c h’u e i and *d'una / / c h u e i pot, jar (Lie). — g. id. (both 

readings) sledge-hammer (Chuang). 
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h. *d'iuia I d'vnQ- / c h u e i press down, crush (Lii). 

i *twia I i&wifi: / c h u e i beat (1a), — j. id. horse-whip (Kuoyii). 

k *hvia / / c h u e i implicate (Lie, in a symbolic name). 

1. *iwd / ivjd: I to droop (Siin); banked-up earth (Huai). 

m- *fiud / fnd- / t’o spit (Tso). 

32 a— d. *kd / iba / k i a house (Shi); family (Shi); keep a household (Shu). Gl. 2079. 
b. is Yin bone (A 7: 4,15), c. is Yin bone (A 7: 38,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 69). The graph 
has ’roof’ (house) and ’pig*. 

e. *kd I ka- / k i a to marry (said of woman) (Shi). — f. id, grain (Shi); to sow (Shi). 

33 a — b. *kd j ka: / k i a Shuowen says: to borrow, thus taking it to be the primary 

form of next word (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 148, sense of d. below). — c. id. false 
(Li); simulate (Meng); borrow (Tso); k i a m e i steal a moment’s sleep (Shi); loan for 
id. great (Shi); go to (Shi); loan for d. felicity (Li) and j. distant (Li). Gls. 758, 1018, 
2041. — d. id, great (Shi); abundance, felicity (Shi). Gl. 708. 

e. *kd / ka I kisL rush, sedge (Shi). — f. id. male pig, boar (Tso). 

g. *g*d I ya- I hi & leisure (Shi); respite (Shu). Gl. 1919. 

h. *g'd I ya I hi SL flaw, blemish (Shi); loan for id. how, why (Li); loan for j. distant (Shi). 
Gls. Ill, 758. — i. id. h i a-m a frog (Mo ap. T’ai p’ing yii Ian). — j. id. far, distant 
(Shi); loan for id. what, how (Shi). Gls. Ill, 446, 806. — k. same as the preceding (Ch’u- 
ts’i). — 1. id. horse of mixed red and white colour (Shi). 

34 a — b. *kd / ka: / k i a a kind of ritual vessel (Shi), b. is Yin bone (B hia 7: 10). The 
graph is a drawing. 

35 a— c. *g'd I ya: /hia down, below; *g'd / ya- /hia descend (Shi), b. is Yin bone 
(A 7: 38,1), c. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph is a symbol. 

d. *g'd I ya- /hia rush (Li); *g'o / yuo: / h u Rehmannia (Yili). 

36 a—b *g'd / ya- /hia summer (Shi); *g*d I ya: I hia great (Shi); variegated (Shu); 
name of place and dynasty (Shi); loan for 38 d. below (Li), b. is Chou III (inscr. 229). 
Gl. 841. 

c, d. *g'd I ya: /hia house, room (Ch’uts’i). 
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37 a—b- *71^4 / ngra / y a tooth (Shi), b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 250). The original graph 
seems to have been a drawing. 

c. *n^ I nga: / y a covered galleries on both sides of yard, horse-shed (Chouli). 

d. *ngd / nga / y a shoot, sprout (Li). 

e. *ngd / nga- / y a meet, receive (Yili); astonished (Lii). — f. id. meet, receive (Shu, 
orthodox version). Gls. 37, 1978. 

g. *ngd I nga: / y a correct, proper, refined (Lunyti); akindof musical instrument (Chouli). 

h. ♦ d / a / y a raven, crow (Chuang). 

38 a. / h i a Shuowen says: cover (no text). • 

b. *kd I ha- / k i a price (Lunyii); *ko / kuo: / k u merchant, do business (Shi); buy (Tso). 

c. *kd I ka- / k i a price (Meng). 

d. ♦l-d j ka: / k i a Catalpa (Tso). 

39 a. *pd / po / p a snake (only Han time text ex.); place name (Tso). 

b. *pd I pa: /pa grasp (Meng); a handful (Kuoyii). 

c. ♦pd / pa / p a a kind of fragrant herb (Ch’uts’i); flower (Ta Tai li). — d. id. sow, 
pig (Shi). Gl. 62. 

e. *b'd I b'a / p’a and *b*d / 6*a- /pa a rake (Kuots’e). 

40 a—€. *md / ma: / m a horse (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 19,1), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 47,5), 

d. is Yin (inscr. 26), e. is Chou I (inscr. 55). The graph is a drawing. 

f —g. *md I ma- / m a sacrifice in the open, in the camping place (Shi), g. is pre-Han 
(inscr. 459). Gl. 473. 

h. ♦md / ma:, ma- / m a revile, curse (Tso). 

41 a. *hvd / ktoa / k u a gourd, melon (Shi). 

b. *kux) I kuo / k u wail, cry (Shi). — c. id. fatherless, orphan (Lunyii); alone (Lunyii); 
solitary (Shu). — d. id. net (Shi). — e. id. Hydropyrum latifolium (Li). — La 
trumpet-shaped ritual vessel (Lunyii); loan for c. above (Chuang). — g. id. big bone, 
curv^ bone (Chuang). 

h. ^g'wo I ytio / h u bow (Yi); bend, curved (Chouli). — i. id. fox (Shi). 

42 a—b. *ktud / kwa: / k u a few, little (Yi); solitary, resourceless (Shi); single-standing, 
unique (Shi). Gl. 812. b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph has ’roof’ and ’head’. 
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43 a. *k*iud I k'wa / k’u a boast (Shi). Gl. 929. — b. id. boast (Kuan). — c. id. good, 
fine (Ch’uts’i). 

d. *k'iud I k'wa- / k’u a to step over, pass over (Tso); *k'wo / / k’u to squat over, 

have in one’s power (Kuoyii); loan for b. (Lie). 

e. *k'tud I k'lva / k’u a and *xi^ I Xi^ / h ii flower (Chuang). 

f. *k'ux) I k'uo~ I k’u cut open, cut to pieces (Yi). 

g. *k'ux) I k'uo I k’u to insert the hand (and grasp) (Yili). 

h. *k'wo I k'uo- I k’u trousers (Li). — i. same as the preceding (Mo). 

j. *g'wo I yuo, yuo- / h u bottle-gourd, melon (Shi). 

k. *'\vo I ’uo I wu stagnant water, pool (Meng); dirt (Tso); deep (Ch’uts’i); dig a pit 

(Li). 

l. *g'wd I ywa- / h u a big (Tso). — m. variant of the preceding (Tso). 

44 a— b. / ywa / h u a flower, blossom (Shi); loan for id. cleave (Li). *g'wd f 

ywa- / h u a name of a mountain (Shu), b. is Chou II (inscr. 139, name). The graph 
is a drawing. 

c. *g^y)d I ywa / h u a a fine horse (Chuang). 

d. / ytm / h u a shout (Shu). 

45 a— c. *iid I Uia: / c h e auxiliary word (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 70, sense of p.), c. is 
Chou II (inscr. 189). — d. id. red earth (Kuan); red pigment (Shi). 

e— f. *sid I ^ia /she extravagant (Lunyii). f. is Chou (inscr. 348, name). 

g. *tio / iiwo: / c h u bag for clothes (Tso); store away (Tso); baldaquin over coffin (Li). 

h. *tio I iiwo / c h u pig (Tso); loan for k'. (Shu). Gl. 1357. 

i. *Vio I Viwo: / c h’u and *to / tvo: /1 u paper-mulberry tree (Hanfei). 

j. *d'io I d'iivo- / c h u chop-sticks (Li); loan for n'. manifest (Siin). 

k. *iio I tsiwo: / c h u islet (Shi). Gl. 57. — 1—m. id. to boil, cook (Li). — n. variant 
of the preceding (Chouli). 

o. *iio I i^iwo- / c h u fly upwards, soar (Ch’uts’i). 

p. *iio I tsjwo / chu many, all (Shi); initial particle (Kungyang); final particle (ShT); 
preserves (Li); equal to 7^ ^ (Lunyii); loan for a. (Li). Gl. 75. 

q. *iio I tb’iwo: /chu islet (Kuoyii), s. w. as k. above. 

r. *(iio / jziwo- / s h u to place, position (Kuoyii). 

8. *dzio I zlwo: I six line of succession, inheritance (Kuoyii); continue (Chuang); the 
last, rest, remains (Chuang); work (Shi). Gl. 1047. 
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t—^v. *4(0 I iitvo / 8 h u write (Yi); written document (Shi); script, graph (Chouli). 
u. is Chou I (inscr. 66), v. is Chou II (inscr. 164). The phonetic is contracted in the 
modem form. 

X. *4(0 I 4(too: / 8 h u heat (Shi). 

y, z, a'. *to I tuo: j to 50 cubits length of wall (Shi); loan for id. a row or set of bells 
or musical stones (Chouli). z. is Chou III (inscr. 217, radical 167 instead of 32), a' is 
Chou III/IV (inscr. 295, radical ’wall’ instead of 32). — b'. id. banner (Siin). — c'. 
id. see (Li). — d'. variant of the preceding (Meng). 
e'—g'. *to / tuo /1 u capital city (Shi); loan for id. elegant (Shi); interjection (Shu); 
for k'. below (Kuan). Gls. 727, 1357. f. is Chou III (inscr. 184), g'. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 301). 

h'. *to / tuo j to and *d'(d / dz'ia /she tower on top of wall (Shi). Gl. 239. 

V. *d'o I d*tLO I t’u to butcher (Chouli). — j'- id. fatigue, suffering, disabled (Shi), 
k'. *t(o I t(wo / c h u stagnant water, pool (Chouli). 
r. ♦d’fo / f?’|ux> / c h’u collect, store up (Kuoyii). 
m'. *d(o / z(wo- / 8 h u sunrise (Kuan). 

n'. *t(o I i(too- I c ho place, order of place, position (Tso); loan for id. appear, visible, 
manifest (Yi); evident (Meng); to signal (Kuan); loan for ^ (Shi). The same character 
applied to another word of similar meaning: *t(ak / i(ak / c h o to place, put, apply 
(Li); sacrificial vessel without feet (»applied» to the earth) (Li); publish (Tso); *d'(ak / 
d'iak / c h o attach (Chouli). These dHferent readings account for the two derivates: 
o'. *d*(o j d'(u)o I c h’u c h’o u - c h’u advance and draw back, hesitate (Chuang); 

*t'(ak I Viak / c h’o jump over, pass over (Kungyang). Gl. 116. 
p'. *t(ak / tiak / c h o cut, hack (Mo). 

46 a—g. *ts'(d I t8*(a: /1 s’i e moreover, and (Shi); even (Meng); meanwhile, temporarily 
(Shi); presently, on the point of, will soon (Kuots’e); / ts'iwo /1 s’ii obstruct 

(Yi); *tsio / tsiwo / tso final particle (Shi); plenty, many (Shi); loan for i'. go to (Shi). 

Gls. 133,^229, 240, 1106, 1127, 1283. b. is Yin bone (E 124: 3), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 10,2), 

d. is Yin (inscr. 9), e. is Chou I (inscr. 65), f. is Chou I (inscr. 86), g. is Chou II (inscr. 
134). In all these cases, our graph stands for b'. below, ’grandfather, ancestor’, and it 
is a drawing of the phallic-shap^ ancestral tablet. All the meanings above are loan 
applications of the primary graph for b'. 

h. *t8id I taia /1 s i e rabbit-net (Shi). 

i. *t8d / / c h a a kind of sour fruit (Crataegus?) (Li). 

J. *tsd I tsa / c h a and *t8(d / tsia: /1 s i e and *dz'(d / dz'ia: / t s i e pull out (of 

water) (Mo). 

k—^1. *ts(o I t8(ux)- I tso marshy ground (Shi); *dz'(o / dz'(wo: / t s ii to leak, ooze (Li); 
loan for id. to stop, prevent (Shi); vanquish (Kuoyii). 1. is Yin bone (G 1: 14, sense 
of b'). Gl. 573. 

m. *ts(o I ts(ux) j tso tsi-tsii millipede (Chuang). 

n. *t8*io I ts'iwo / ts’ii earth-clad mountain (Shi); loan for i (Shi, one version); cf. q. 
Gl. 1078. 

0. *ts'(o / ta'iwo 11 s’ii monkey (Chuang). — p. id. (in Peking mostly irregularly read 
tso) ulcer (Chuang). — q. id. rock covered with earth (Shi), s. w. as n. above. — 
r. id. t s’ii - k i u an aquatic bird (Shi). — s. variant of the preceding (Tso). 

t. ♦ts’fo / t8'(vx) 11 s’ii hemp in fruit (Shi); straw (Shi); ts'(o / ts'iwo / t s’ii and tsio / 
tsiwo j tso straw as bottom in shoe (Ch’uts’i); loan for q'. (Li); *t8'(o / ts'iwo j t s’ii 
straw (Shi); *t8d / tsa: / c h a dung-mixed straw (Chuang). 

u. *dz'io / dz'iwo: / tso chew (Kuan). 
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V. *i^io I tsitvo: /1 s u small sacrificial table (Shi). 

X. *tsio I tsiwo- / 1 s u imprecate (Shi); oath (Shu). 

y. *tsio I tsiioo: /1 s u precipitous (Shi); dangerous, difficult, full of obstacles (Shi); 

difficulty, trouble (Shi); make difficulties with, find fault with (Shi); hinder, obstruction 

(Tso); loan for id. rely on (Tso); for a. ’presently’ (Shu, one version). Gls. 89, 1283. 

z. *dfio I dfjtvo- / c h u aid (Shi). 

a'. *dfio I dz*i%vo: / chu chu-yii like irregular and uneven teeth, disparate, not 
fitting together (Ch’uts’i). 

b'— c'. *t 80 I tsuo: / 1 s u grandfather, ancestor (Shi); sacrifice at roadside on start of a 
journey (Shi); take as a norm, imitate (Li); to practise (Kuoyii); to start (sc. a funeral 
cortege) (Li); loan for a. presently (Shu, one version). Gl. 1283. c. is Chou IV (inscr. 292). 

d'. *i^o / tsuo /1 8 u collect, hoard (Shi); tax (Li). Gl. 382. 

e'—g'. *tso / tsuo: /1 s u cord (Shi), f'. is Chou II (inscr. 182), g . is Chou II/III (inscr. 
249, name). Gl. 143. 

h'. *ts'o I ts'uo 1 1 s’u and *dz'o / dz'uo: / t s u coarse (Li). 

i'. *dz'o I dz'uo I t s’u, t s u (Pek. t s u is irregular) advance, go to (Shi); pass away 

(Shu); Gls. 240, 635, 990, 1078, 1674. 

j'. *dz'o I dz'uo I t s’u pass away (sc. die) (Shu). — k'—1'. id. Shuowen says: fierce, 
treacherous (no text). Y. is Chou I (inscr. 67, sense of particle). 

m'. *dz'o I dz'uo: /1 s u and *tsdng / tsdng: / t s a n g powerful horse (only Han time 

text ex.); horse-dealer (Lii) (the reading t s a n g means that the character for t s u 

has been borrowed for a synonymous word t s a n g); loan for e . (Chouli). 

n'. *tsio I tsiwo / t s u (Mand. t s ii is irregular, we should expect a chu) to pickle 
(Shi); dried herbs (Kuan); loan for k. marsh (Meng; in this sense Tsi yiin reads tsia / 
tsie, which must be wrong, since the loan is obvious). 

o'. *dz'io I dfiwo- /chu and *dz'io / dz'iwo / c h’u cooperate in cultivating the public 
field (Chouli), cf. z. above. 

p'. *dfio I d fiux) I c h’u hoe (Ch’uts’i). 

q'. *tso I tsuo /1 8 u and *ts'io / ts'jioo /1 s’ii and *tsio / tsitvo / t s ii bedding or packing 
of straw (for objects presented) (Chouli). 

r'. *tsio I ts^iwo: / c h’u variegated and elegant (dress) (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 360. 

s'— t'. *tsd / <.9a / c h a a kind of tree (Crataegus?) (Chuang, one version), s. w. as i. 
above, t'. is Chou I/II (inscr. 212, name). — u. vulgar form of the preceding (Li). — 
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v'—y'. id. Shuowen says: take (no text) x. is Yin bone (A 5: 37,5, name); y' is Chou I 
(inscr. 54, sense of particle). 

47 a. ^zjd I ja I y e place name (Meng); loan for id. interrogative particle (Yi); loan for 
^dzid I zia / s i e awry, crooked (Sun); deflected, depraved (Shi); loan for 82 p. 
*dzio I zw / sii slow (Shi). Gl. 114. The Seal has ’tooth’ and ’city’. — b. vulgar 
form of the preceding (Tso). — c. id. oblique, perverse (Chouli), s. w. as a. above: 
phonetic abbreviated. 

48 a—b. *iSid I iia- /she lodging-house (Chouli); to rest in, stop (Shi); to halt, resting- 
place, encampment (Tso), a day’s stage (Tso); to put down, deposit (Tso); loan for 
*sid j iia'. /she put away, set aside, leave (Shi); let off (Shi); give, bestow (Tso); b. 
is Chou I (inscr. 148). The graph is a drawing. Gls. 223, 563. 

c. / A*m: /she give up, let go (Kuoyxi), cf. the preceding. 

49 a—e. *ko / kvx>\ / k u ancient (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 7,7, sense here uncertain), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 56), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of i. below), e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
329, sense of i.). The graph has ’ten’ and ’mouth’. 

f. *ko / kuo- / k u fortified, secure (Li); securely, make sure (Shi); strong, firm (Shu); 
obstinate (Lunyii); mean (Lunyii); rude (Tso); old-established (Meng); certainly (Lunyii). 
Gl. 1800. 

g—h. *ko I kuo / k u father’s sister (Shi); mother-in-law (Tso); loan for id. now, tempo¬ 
rarily, for the present (Shi), h. is Chou I (inscr. 92). 

i—j. *ko I buo- / k u fact, phenomenon; matter (Meng); cause, reason (Shi); because of 
(Shi); old intercourse (Shi); old (as opp. to new) (Yi). j. is Chou II/III (inscr. 255). 

k—1. *ko / kuo / k u name of a river (inscr. 147); loan for id. to buy, sell (Lunyii); for 
^ko / kuo: / k u summarily, careless (Li). 1. is Chou II (inscr. 147). 

m— n. *ko / kuo: / k u net (Yi); loan for p. (Shi). Gl. 651. n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

0. *ko / kuo / k u cricket (Chuang). — p.' id. guilt, crime (Shi). 

q. *ko j kuo: / k u salt (Chouli); salty marsh (Tso); loan for id. slack, remiss, defective 
(Shi). Gl. 301. — r—8. id. a kind of vessel (inscr. 165). s. is Chou II (inscr. 165, rad. 
22 instead of 108 and 121; many scholars read this aichaic char, as f u, which is not 
admissible because of the initial in the phonetic). 
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t. *lc'o / k'uo I k’u withered, dried up (Li). 

u. *k'o / k'uo: I k’u Soncus, Lactuca (Shi); bitter (Shi); suffer (Shi); loan for *ko / kuo: j 
k u bad, of poor quality (Chouli). 

V. *g’o / yuo\ / h u wooded hill (Shi). Gl. 275. — x. id, rely on, depend on (Shi); reliant, 
self-confident (Shu). Gl. 1270. — y—z. id. blessing (Shi), z. is Chou III (inscr. 236). 
a'. *g'o I yuo / h u dewlap (Shi); loan for id. how, why, what (Shi); long-during, far- 
reaching (Shi); part of a dagger-axe (Chouli); h u -1 i e butterfly (Chuang); Northern 
Barbarians (Chouli); loan for i'. (Tso). Gl. 1126. 
b'- *g"o I yiLo: / h u overnight wine (shi); *ko / kiLO, kuo- / k u buy or sell wine (Shi). 
Gl. 421. 

c' —d'. *kio I kitoo / k ii sit down (Lunyii); dwell, reside in, occupy (Shi); settlement, 
residence (Shi); repose (Shi); tranquil, satisfied (Shi); overbearing, arrogant (Shi); 
comfortable, easily (Shi); to hoard (Shu); in the end (Shi); loan for id. final particle 
(Shi); ? / kji / k i final particle (Li). Gls. 300, 557, 869, 1316. d. is pre-Han (inscr. 417). 
e'. *ko I kuo- / k u to stop, obstruct (Tso); chronic (disease) (Li), 
f'. ? / M- / k o piece, item (Siin). 

g'. *ko I kuo / k u and *k'o / k'uo / k’u a kind of tree (Chouli). 

h'. *g'o I yuo: / h u a kind of tree (Shi); loan for *ko / kuo: / k u of bad quality (Siin) 

(cf. u. above). 

i'. *g'o I yuo / h u a kind of sacrificial vessel (Lunyii). — j'. id. lake (Chuli). — k'. id. 

gourd (Kuots’e). — 1'. id. supply food to, feed (Tso). — m'. id. pelican (Chuang). 

n'. *kio I kiioo- / k ii bent in an angle (Li); arrogant (Tso). 

o'. *kio I kjwo / k ii grasp (Shi). Gl. 381. — p'. id. gem worn as girdle-pendant (Shi). — 
q'. id. wide, ample (Siin). 

r'. *kio I kitvo- / k ii to squat (Tso). — s', id. a saw (Kuoyii). 

t'. *k^io I k'iwo I k’ii and ^kw / kiivo, kjtvo- / k ii a kind of tree (Shi). 

u'. *g*io I g'jwo / k’ii and ^kio / kiivo / k ii dried meat of birds, esp. pheasants (Li). 

50 a. *ko I kuo: / k u drum (Shi); measure of weight (Tso) or capacity (Li). — b — f. to 

drum (Shi), a. and b. are not distinguished in modern praxis, c. is Yin bone (A 5: 1,1), 
d. is Yin bone (E 38: 3), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139), f. is Chou III (inscr. 234). The graph 
shows a drum on its stand and a hand with a drum-stick. — g. id. eyeless, blind (Shi). 

51 a. *ko I kuo: / k u thigh (Shi). The Seal consists of ’flesh’ and ’to beat’. — b. id. 

ram (Shi), a. is abbreviated phonetic. 

52 a — b. *ko / kuo: / k u noxious vermin in the food, in the stomach (Chouli); noxious 
influences, seduction, madness (Tso); loan for id. business, affair (Yi). b. is Yin bone 
(A 6: 42,6). The graph has ’vessel’ and ’insects’. 

53 a — b. *g'o / yuo: / h u door (Shi); opening (Li); house, family (Tso); loan for id. to 
stop (Tso). b,. is extracted from the arch, graph for 1146 below (Chou I, inscr. 58), 
cf. also f. below. The graph is a drawing of a door-leaf. — c. id. name of an ancient 
city (Ch’unts’iu); loan for id. a bird resembling a quail (Shi); to stop, to check (T.so); 
wide, vast (Li); to tend (sc. horses) (Kung-yang); be covered with, bear upon one.self 
(Ch’uts’i). 

d, e, f. *g'o / yiLo: / h u the first graph is Shuowen’s form, the second Erya’s for the 
bird written c. in the classics (a bird resembling a quail); from Han time loan for 
kuo- / k u to hire (Han shu). f. is Yin bone (A 2: 4,8, name), 
g. *ko I kuo- / k u turn the head and look (Shi), regard (Shi); take into consideration 
(Shu); favour, grace (Shu); loan for id. only, but (Li). 
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54 a. *g’o / ywo- / h u intertwining, crossing (Chouli); barrier (Chouli); a stand (of 
crossing sticks) (Chouli). — b. id. railings, fence (Chouli). — c. id. shut in, stop up 
(said of cold which freezes, shuts up everything) (Tso). 

55 a — d. / yuo / h u final particle of exclamation (Shi) and interrogation (Shi); in, 

at, on, at side of (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 48,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 57, sense of h.), 

d. is Chou II (inscr. 133). — e—g. variant of the preceding (Lunyii ap. Han shu). 
f. is Chou I (inscr. 58), g. is Chou I (inscr. 76). 

h. / ^tWy ywo- / h u call out, shout (Shi); oh! (Tso); call, summon (Li). 

/ h u shout (Chouli); abuse (Meng). 

56 a — d. / h u flask, flask-shaped vase (Shi); bottlegourd (Shi), b. is Yin 

bone (A 5: 5,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 121), d. is Chou II (inscr. 150). The graph is a drawing. 

57 a. ! X^ / h u Ts’ie yiin reads in even tone and Shuowen defines it as = the 
streaks on a tiger (no text); but it is merely a short-form for b. below. 

*X^ I X^'‘ / h u tiger (Shi), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 44,5) d. is Yin bone (B shang 6: 8), 

e. is Chou 1 (inscr. 86). The graph is a drawing, the tail being distorted into two legs in 
the modem form. — f. id. tiger-shaped jade object (Tso). 

58 a — d. *ngo / nguo: / wu five (Shi), b. is Yin bone (E 247: 2), e. is Yin (inscr. 6), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 54). — e. id. group of five (Tso). 

f— i. *ngo / ngtto / w u I, we, my, our (Tso); part of name (Shi); ngio / ngiwo / y ii re¬ 
served (Kuoyii). g. is Chou I (inscr. 58), h. is Chou II (inscr. 180), i. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 323). In h. and i. the phonetic is doubled, and in i. there are additional radicals, 
j. *ngo I nguo- / w u awake, realize (Shu). — k. id. to turn against (Yili). — 1. id. to 
meet, face to face (Shi). Gl. 339. 

m. ^ngo / nguo / w u Eloeococca (Shi). 

n. *ngo j nguo- / w u to wake, awake (Shi). — o. id. go against (Lli); encounter (Ch’uts'i). 
p. *ngio / Tvgrwo: / y ii prison (Li); imprison (Tso). — q—r. id. a kind of sounding box 

(Shu), r. is Chou II (inscr. 200, name). 

8. *ngio j ngiwo / y ii to go (Ch’uts’i); ♦wgd / 7 iga / y a P’eng-ya place name (Tso). 
t — ^u. *ngio / ngrwo: / y ii speak (Shi); *ngio / ngiwo- / y ii to tell (Tso). u. is Chou III 
(inscr. 225). 
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V. *ngio I ngiwo, ngiwo: / y ii c h u-y ii like irregular and uneven teeth, disparate, not 
fitting together (Ch’uts’i). 

59 a—c. *ngo / nguo / w u shout (Shi); name of a state (Tso). b. is Chou I (inscr. 109, 
name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 134, name). The graph has ’a bending man’ and ’mouth’. 

d. *ngo I nguo- / w u deceive (Kuots’e); mistake (Shu). — e. variant of the preceding 
(Chuang). 

f. *ngitoo / ngiu: / y ii tall (Shi). Gl. 110. 

g. *ngiwo I ngiu / y ii rejoice (Shi). 

h—1. *ngiwo / ngiu / y ii gamester (Shi); forester (Shu); loan for id, estimate, calculate, 
think anxiously about, consider (Shi); be preoccupied, anxious, foresee, take precautions 
(Tso); a sacrifice on the day of burial (Tso); to plot against (Tso); chat (Tso); loan for 
g. (Meng). Gls. 63, 1001, 1161. i. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). 

j. *ngiwo / ngiu: / y ii numerous (Shi). Gl. 110. — k. id, in crowds, numerous (Shi). 

60 a—e. *ngo / nguo: / w u cyclical character (Shi); loan for id, resist (Li); cross-mse 
(Li), b. is Yin bone (E 4: 1), c. is Yin bone (B shang 5: 9), d. is Chou I (inscr. 76), e. is 
Chou I (inscr. 79). 

f. *ngo I ngm:, nguo- / w u equal (Chuang). 

g. *ngo I nguo- / w u oppose (Hanfei). — h. id, go against (Lie). 

i— *xi^ I xi^' / h il approve, allow (Shu); promise (Lii); find likely, expect (Meng); 
admit (Shi); loan for id. a place (Tso); loan for *x^ I X^^'- I sound of hewing (Shi). 
Gls. 417, 858. 

k. *x^ I X^^' / h u river bank (Shi). 

1—0. *ngio / ngiwo- / y ii drive a chariot (Lunyii); charioteer (Shi); govern, direct (Shi); 
manage, do service (Li); office (Li); officer, attendant (Shi); set forth, present (Shi); 
attend on (Tso); concubine (Tso); loan for p. (Shi); *ngd / nga- / y a meet (Shi). Gls. 
37, 813, 1519, 1999. m. is Yin bone (A 1: 34,7), n. is Chou I (inscr. 55), o. is Chou II 
(inscr. 146). As seen from m. the element to the right is a kneeling man. 

p—q. ngio / ngiwo: / y ii withstand (Shi); refractory (Shi); a match, opponent (Shi); 
stop (Shu); hinder, prevent (Meng). q. is Yin (inscr. 12). 

61 a— c. * 0 / 'lu) / w u crow, raven (Shi); loan for id. oh! (Shu), b. is Chou I (inscr. 58), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph is a drawing. — d. id. alas (Tso). 
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e —/ uo I wu oh! (Shi); loan for *'io / itoo / y ii to be in, in, at, on, with (Shi); 
loan for 1242 a *‘io / / y ii satiate, amply nourished (Shu). Gl. 1213. f. is Chou 

III (inscr. 225). The graph is really the same as in a—c. above, the drawing of a bird 
(crow, raven), loaned for the homophonous *'o oh!, though here it has been modified in a 
different way in the modern form. 

g. *'io / 'itvo- I yii tray (Li). — h. id. blood congestion (Ch'uts’i). 

i. *'/o / ‘itvo / y ii withered (Ch’uts’i). 

62 a— c. ♦/’(> / Vtio: / t’u soil, earth, land (Shi); loan for id. measure (Chouli); loan for 
*d'o / d^uo: / t u roots of mulberry tree (Shi). Gl. 380. b. is Yin bone (A 5 :10,2), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph is a drawing of the phallic-shaped sacred pole of the altar 
of the soil. 

d. *fo I Vuoiy Vuo- I t’u eject from the mouth (Shi). 

e — f. ♦d’o / d'tio I t’u go on foot, foot soldier (Shi); follower, adherent (Shi); servant 
(Chouli); common people, multitude (Shi, in: si- t’u); loan for id. vainly (Lunyii); 
mere, only (Meng): bare, naked (Li), f. is Chou II (inscr. 162). 

g — i. ♦d’o / d'uo: /1 u Pyrus (Shi); to fill, block up (Shu), h. is Chou I (inscr. 97), i. is 
Chou II (inscr. 134, name). 

j. *3id / jsja: /she spirit pole and altar to the spirit of the soil (Shi), sacrifice to that 
spirit (Shi); (cognate to a.). 

63 a —^b. *t'o I ftiO’ I t’u hare (Shi), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

c. ♦d’o / d'uo I t’u name of a plant (Tso, as part of place names); loan for a. (Ch’uts’i). 

64 a— c. / d’tio / t’u map, drawing, table (Shu); plan, consult for, consider (Shi); 

calculate, expect (Lunyii). This char, in the orthodox Shu version is sometimes a corrup¬ 
tion of 983e p i to despise (Gl. 1905). b. is Chou II (inscr. 147), c. is Chou II (inscr. 179). 
The graph is a drawing. 

65 a. / ts*uo I ts’u gross, coarse (Chouli). The Seal has ’ox’ and ’horn’. 

66 a. *ts'o I ts'uo /1 s’u gross, coarse (Tso), big (Li). Etym. s. w. a. leist and as 46 h'. 
above. The Seal has ’deer’ tripled. 

67 a — b. *80 I 8UO / s u Shuowen says: to gather into sheaves (no text), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 163, name). The archaic graph has ’fish’ and (’tree’ — ) ’plant’, possibly the 
primary graph for the next: ’to revive’ (give food to). — c —d. id. f u - s u a kind of 
tree (Shi); loan for id. revive (Yi); take (Ch’uts’i); tremble, fear (Yi). d. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 296, name). 

68 a. *80 I 8 U 0 ‘ / s u white silk (Shi); white (Shi); plain, unadorned (Li); in vain, for no¬ 
thing (Shi); as usual, habitually (Tso); (familiar with:) premeditated(Kuoyu); prelimi¬ 
nary estimate (Tso). Gl. 279. 

69 a— c. *lo I luo /1 u Shuowen says: a kind of food vessel (no text), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 136, sense of q. below), c. is Chou (inscr. 382, name). The lower part of the graph 
is a drawing, the role of ’tiger’ at the top is obscure. — d. id. Shuowen says: food vessel; 
but there are no pre-Han text examples in support of this; loan for id. cottage, house 
(Tso); hound (Shi); lance shaft (Kuoyii); black (Shu). 

e. *lo / luo: / 1 u captive (Shi). Observe that in the modern graph the middle part is 
drawn somewhat differently from the rest of the series. 
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f. ♦/jo / /1 ii think of, foresee (Shi); be anxious about (Lunyii). 

g—i. *pliu>o I pin / f u skin (Shi); loan for id, pork (Yili); cut meat (Li); fine, beautiful, 
admirable (Shi), h. is Chou III (inscr. 217, sense of y. below), i. is Chou (inscr. 389, 
sense of y.). 

j. *lo I luo / 1 u black and hard soil (Shu). Gl. 1370. — k. id. a kind of fruit tree (Lii). 
— 1. id. stove (Hanfei). — m. id. stove (Tso). — n. id. lance shaft (Kuoyii ap Shuowen). 
—o. id. hempen threads (Meng). — p. id. skull (Kuots’e). 

q. Hio I Uwo 1 1 ii hut (Shi); inn (Chouli); to lodge (Shi); loan for n. (Chouli). — r—s. id. 
display, expose (Kuoyii). s. is Chou III (inscr. 219, sense of d.). 

t. *lio I liwo: / 1 ii passive (Siin). 

u. Hio I Uivo I 1 ii madder-plant (Shi). 

V. Hw I lijco- I 1 ti inlay (sc. inlay work in bronze or iron) (only Han time text examples). 

X. H'lio / Vitvo I c h’u extend (Ch’uts’i). 

y— z. Hio I liwo- / 1 ii (same as v. above, hence the reading) inlay (sc. inlay w'ork in 
bronze or iron) (inscr. 218). z. is Chou III (inscr. 218). 

70 a—d. *lo I luo: /1 u dull, blunt, simple (Lunyii); place name (Shi), b. is Yin bone 
(B shang 31 2, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 63, sense uncertain), d. is Chou 
I (inscr. 71, name). The graph has Tish’ and ’mouth’. — e. id. shield (Li). 

71a—b. *lo I luo: /lu salty (sc. land) (Tso); rustic, coarse (Chuang); loan for 70 e. 
above (Kuots’e). b. is Chou I/II (inscr. 203). The dots may depict salt chrystals. 

72 a. *p'o I p'uo: / p’u vast, everywhere (Yi); all (Shi ap. Tso). 

73 a—b. *b'o / b'uo- / p u walk (Tso); course (Shi). Gl. 739. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 8,4). 
The graph shows two feet making a step. In the Yin bone inscriptions, the character 
is often enlarged by Rad. 144. 

74 a—d. *kio I kiwo / k ii and Via / ts'ia / c h’e carriage, chariot (Shi), b. is Yin bone 
(A 5: 6,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 59), d. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The graph is a drawing. 

e. *k'o I k'uo- I k’u arsenal (Meng); magazine (Tso). 

75 a. *kio I kiji^: / k ii lift, raise (Shi); to present (offerings) (Shi); start (Shi); to record 
(Tso); mention (Li); promote (Li); take (Meng); loan for id. all (Tso). 
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76 a—c. / i/tro: / 1 ii spine (Chuang); pitch-pipe (Li), b. is Yin bone (H 1:5,8, 

sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 98, name). The graph is a drawing. — d. id. 
comrade (Kuots’e). — e— f. id. beam supporting rafters of roof (only Han time text ex.), 
f. is Chou (inscr. 333, name). 

g. glio I Uivo I 1 ii village gate, street gate (Tso); village (Chouli); loan for id. come to¬ 
gether, accumulate (Chuang); a kind of battle array (Yi Chou shu). 

h—i. *glio I liwo: j 1 ii place name (inscr. 295). i. is Chou (inscr. 374, name). 

j— k. *klio I kitvo: / k ii round basket (Shi); k. is Chou (inscr. 374, name). — 1. id. name 
of a plant (no pre-Han text ex.); loan for id. place name (Ch’unts’iu). 

77 a—d. *glio j liwo: / 1 ii troop (Shi); multitude (Shi); retainers (Shi); many (Shi); 
younger men of the family (Shi); arrange in a series (Shi); one after the other (Li); set 
forth, extol (Shu); loan for id. guest, stranger (Tso); traveller (Yi); to lodge, lodging 
(Shi); road (Li); sacrifice to mountain deities (Lunyu); pieces forming a buff-coat (Chouli); 
loan for e. (Shi). Gls. 644, 834, 901, 908, 1118, 1371, 1719. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 31,7), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 36), d. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph has two (several) men marching 
under a banner. — e. id. (Kuoyii), s. w. a. 76 a. above. 

f. *glo / luo / 1 u black (Tso). 

78 a. / k'iivo / k’ii hill, mound (Tso); abandoned city, ruins, waste (Shi); site 

(Tso); loan for / xi^^l empty (Li); modest (Shi). Gl. 114. Western authors 
insist on reading the character h ii even in its sense of ’abandoned city, ruins’, in the 
famous expression Y i n k’ii ’the ruins of Yin’ (= An-yang). But both Kuang yun and 
Kingtien shiwen are positive that in this sense it must be read *kio / kitvo / k’ii (being 

identical with b. below, the reading k’ii of which is certain, and Kingtien shiwen, 

Li ki, section 19, especially adduces the expression Y i n k’ii ’ruins of Yin’ as an 
example of the reading k’ii. 

b. ♦jkVo / kjwo I k’ii ruins (Kuoyii, Li); gully, gulf (Ch’uts’i). 

c. / h ii sigh, sob (Ch’uts’i). 

/ Xi'^* xi^’ / b ii to blow, exhale (Chuang). 
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e— f. *g'io I g'iwo: / k ii upright posts of a drum or bell frame (Shi), f. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 295). — g. variant of the preceding (Chouli). 

79 a—c. *ngio / ngivx) / y ii fish (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 55,5), c. is Chou II (inscr. 
180). The graph is a drawing. — d—variant of the preceding, enlarged by 
’tiger’, the r61e of which is uncertain, e. is Yin bone (A 6: 50,3), f. is Chou II (inscr. 
189, name). — g— 1. id, to fish (Tso). h. is Yin bone (A 7: 9,1), i. is Yin bone (A 5: 45,3), 
j. is Chou I/II (inscr. 210), k is Chou II (inscr. 190), 1. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). — 
m—n. id. to fish (Chouli). n. is Chou III (inscr. 224, sense of ^). 

80 a—b. *ngio / ngiwo^ / y ii drive a chariot (Chouli); to direct, govern (Chouli), 
8. w. a. 60 1. above. The form b. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph has ’horse’ and a 
’hand’ wielding some object. 

81 a—c. *ngio / ngrwo: / y ii prison, imprison (Yi Chou shu); restrain, embarras (Meng); 
(keap in enclosures:) keep horses (Tso); groom (Tso); (enclosures:) borders, frontiers 
(Shi); loan for 58 q. sounding box (Shi); for 60 p. stop, obstruct (Chuang). b. is Yin 
bone (A 6: 53,1), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 4,1). The graph shows an enclosure with a man 
with manacles; or, abbreviated, only the manacles. 

82 a—e. *dio / iwo / y ii I, we (Shi); loan for 1. (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,3), c. 
is Chou I (inscr. 65), d. is Chou I (inscr. 105), e. is Chou II (inscr. 143, sense of s. below). 
The graph may have been the primary graph for f. below, being a drawing of a plough¬ 
share, applied to our meaning here by loan. — f. id. field in the 3rd (2nd?) year of 
cultivation (Shi). 

g — h. *dio I {wo- / y ii pleased (Shu ap. Shuowen). h. is pre-Han (inscr. 427, name). 

i— k. / iwo / y ii a proper name (inscr. 138). j. is Yin (inscr. 22), k. is Chou II 

(inscr. 138). — 1. id. remains (Shi); surplus (Lunyii). 

m—n. / c h’u eliminate, remove (Shi); to clear out (Tso); loan for id. 

(= 45 T) to heap (Shi); / d'nvo- / chu pass away (Shi). Gl. 424. n. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 328). 

o. *dzio / ziwo: / s ii arrange in order, order (Shu); class, rank (Chouli); seriatim, each 
in his place (Shu); by and by (Shu). Gl. 1248. 

p. *dzio I ziwo / 8 ii walk slowly (Meng); slow, by and by (Tso); gently (Meng); quiet 
(Chuang); loan for q. below (Tso). — q—r. id. place name (inscr. 223). r. is Chou 
III (inscr. 223). 

8. I Sia /she trade on credit (Chouli). — t. vulgar variant of the preceding 
(Chouli). 

u. ♦d’o / d'uo / t’u path on bank of a canal (Chouli); paved path (Chouli). — v. id. 
road (Lie). 

X. *d'o I d'uo I t’u and *d'd / d'a / c h’a some kind of Sonchus or Lactuca (Shi); bitter 
(Shi); a kind of rush or reed (Shi); loan for *sio / i'm’o /shu slowly (Chouli); a kind 
of jade tablet (Li). 

y—z. *d*o / d'tu) I t’u a kind of tree (no early text ex.), z. is Yin bone (O 1017, name). 

a'. *t'o / Vuo I t’u a kind of precious stone (Ts’ieyun). 

b'. *t'o / Ttto, t'uo: / t’u and ♦d’o / d'uo: / t u glutinous rice (Shi). 

c'. *d'io I d'iwo I c h’u coarse mat (Shi, here metaphor for an ugly-looking thing). 
Gl. 121. 

d'. *d*o / d'lio I t’u mire (Shi); to plaster (Shi); stop up (Tso); to soil (Chuang); road 
(Lunyii), cf. v. above. 
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83 a — b. *dio / tiro: / y ii give (Shi); together with (Shi); loan for *dio / two / y ii 
I, we (Shi), cf. 82 a. above. Gl. 247. b. is Yin bone (2,7:9). 

c—d. The reading of this is unknown; it seems to mean ’to run’ (inscr. 329). It is 
adduced here in order to show the late Chou form of a. above; d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
329). 

e. *dio I itvo- I yu Shuowen says: elephant (no text); (elephant-like:) slow and deliberate 
(Lao); think beforehand, take precautions (Li); anticipate (Tso); loan for id. joy (Shi), 
happy (Shu); amusement, recreation (Meng); satisfied (Chuang). 

f. *d'io / d'iwo: / c h u shuttle (Shi); (shuttle-shaped:) tapering (Chouli); / df luo: / 
8 h u oak (Chuang); / dz'iwo- / s h u trough (Kuan). 

g. *d'io I dz'iwo: / s h u remove (Tso). 

h. *dzio / zhvo: /sii walls rurning north and south at sides of the hall (of a palace); 
space or galleries close to such walls (Shu); school (Meng); loan for id. order (Tso); 
degrees (Tso); arrange in order (Shi); continue, succeed (Shi). Gls. 1075, 1082. — i. 
id. a kind of chestnut (Chuang). 

j. ♦.vfo / Jiwo / s h u and *S'io / dz'iwo: / s h u to be remiss (Shi); relax, alleviate (Tso); 
to delay (Tso). 

k. / iiwo /shu relax, slowly, leisurely, easy (Shi); lazy (Shu). Gl. 1911. 

l. *did I ja: /ye open country outside cities (Shi); rustic (Lunyu); ^fjio / ziu^: /shu 
field hut (Kuots’e). — m. variant of the preceding (open country) (Ch’uts’i). The 
graph has two ’trees’ and ’earth’. — n—o. variant of the preceding (with the phonetic 
left out) (Lii). o. is Chou II (inscr. 139). 

84 a — b. *d'io / (Viwo: / c h u and *d'io / d'jwo / c h’u space between gate and gate- 

screen (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 33,6, sense here uncertain); loan for 45 n'. place 

(Kuoyii). The graph is a drawing. 

c. *d'io j d'iwo: / c h u to stand in attendance (Shi). — d. id. to stand (Ch’uts’i). — e. 
id. a kind of hemp (Shi). — f. id. lamb (Shi). 

g— k. *iio I irwo: / c h u to store, to heap (Kuliang). h. is Yin bone (A 4: 2,3), i. is 
Yin bone (B hia 18: 8), j. is Chou I (inscr. 58), k. is Chou I (inscr. 97). 

85a — b. ^Vio j tsiwo: j dwell, stay (Shi); keep still (Shi); to place (Li); *Vio j 

U'iwo- / c h’u a place (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). The graph has a man and a 
stool below, the r61e of the h u ’tiger’ above is uncertain. 
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S6 a. *Vio I ts'iwo: / c h’u pestle (Yi). 

87 a— d. *ts'io / ts'iwo / c h’u begin, beginning (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 5; 39,8, not 
very clearly drawn), c. is Yin (inscr. 25), d. is Chou I (inscr. 55). The graph has 
’garment’ and ’knife’. 

88 a—c. *ts"io I is'iwo: / c h’u thorny tree, thorns (Shi); bushy, luxuriant (Shi); ample, 
rich (Shi); arrange in order (Shi); ferule (Li). Gl. 360. b. is Yin bone (O 1547, name), c. 
is Chou I (inscr. 69, name). The graph shows two trees, possibly 90 a. below is phonetic. 

89 a. *zio I iwo\ / y ii lift (only Han time text ex.). The archaic graph (as shown by 
c. and d. below) had four hands. 

b— d. *zio I iwo: / y ii give (Shi), to, for (Shi); help (Meng); associate with (Shi); together 
with, and (Shi); stand up against (Lao); compared with (Li); hold with, approve of 
(Shi); *zio I iwo~ / y ii participate in, be present at (Tso); loan for *zio / iwo / y ii 
final interrogative particle (Lunyii); fine, abundant (sc. grain) (Shi); dignified (Lun 3 ru). 
c. is Yin (inscr. 12), d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 301). The meaning of the element in the 
middle is uncertain; d. is enlarged by ’mouth’. 

e. *zio I iwo / y ii final interrogative particle (Lii). — f. id. a kind of gem (Tso). 

g-h. *zio I iwo: / y u (Tsi yiin; Kuangyiin has, curiously, the reading V/i) fat (no 
early text ex.), h. is Chou (inscr. 336, name). 

i. *zio / jwo / y ii to praise (Shi); *zio / ijvo- / y ii praise, renown (Meng); joy (Shi). Gl. 449. 

j. *zio I iwo I y ii vehicle, carriage (Tso); carrier, carry on the shoulders (Tso); underlings, 
the crowd, many (Tso); k’iian-yii (to sprout =) beginning (Shi). Gl. 328. 

k. *zio I jwo- / y ii name of a bird (raven? crow?) (Shi). 

1—m. *zio I iwo I y ii falcon flag (Shi); bending upwards (hair curling) (Shi), m. is 
pre-Han (inscr. 413, name). 

n. *dzio I ziwo: / s ii and *zio / iivo: / y ii fine, good-tasting (sc. wine) (Shi). 

o—p. *dzio I znvo: / s ii name of a fish (Shi), p. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

90 a. *sio I si wo / s h u foot (Ti tsi chi ap. Shuowen). The archaic graph was probably 
a drawing. — b—c. id. wide apart (Tso); distant (Shi); loose (not dense, sc. a stuff) 
(Li); take away, eliminate (Kuoyii); (not fine:) course (Shi); to separate (Meng); perforate 
(Li); penetrate, perspicacious (Li); engrave (Li); loan for d. (Chouli). — d. id. vegetable, 
grain (Li). 

e. * sjo I siwo I s a aid (Kuan); together, mutually (Shi); all (Shi); loan for id. linger 
(Shi); functionary (Chouli); butterfly (Chuang); wait for, expect (Shi). Gls. 298, 564, 
719, 790, 1925. ‘ 

f. *sio I siwo: / s ii to strain (spirits) (Shi); abundantly dripping (sc. dew) (Shi); abundant, 
flourishing (Shi). Gls. 298, 564. — g. id. grain ripe so as to drop its kernels (Li). 

h. *8io I siwo: / s ii and sio / siwo: / s h u sacrificial grain (Ch’uts’i). 

i. *sio I siei- / s ii son-in-law (Tso). The Anc. Chin, reading siei is very enigmatic. 
The modern reading s ii agrees with that of the phonetic a. above, which rimes as 
*sio in the Shi, so our w'ord here must reasonably have been *sio as well. 

91 a—c. *sio I .pjvo: /so (The Pek. reading s o is irregular, we should expect a s h u) 

place (Shi); where, the place where (Shi); quern, quam, quod (Shi); I / h ii 

quantity (Shu, in the phr. n i e n h ii number of years); loan for 60 i. *x^ I ^ ^ 

sound of hewing (Shi). Gls. 417, 1872. b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328), c. is Chou (inscr. 
370). The graph has ’door’ and ’axe’. 
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^92 a. *sw I ^iwo: / s h u rat (Shi); loan for b. below (Shi). The original graph must 
have been a drawing. — b. id, hidden suffering (Shi). Gl. 529. 

93 a—d. ♦i/o / Mwo: / s h u millet (Shi); loan for id. wine vessel (Lii). b. is Yin bone 
(A 3: 29,7), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 40,2) d. is Chou (inscr. 391). The graph is a drawing. 

^94 a--€. *nio / nnvo: I nil woman, lady, girl (Shi); *nio / pinvo- / n ii give as wife (Shu), 

loan for j. (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 41,1 — mostly used in the sense of ^), c. 
is Yin (inscr. 1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of j. ’you’), e. is Chou I (inscr. 70, sense 
of j. ’you’). The graph is a drawing. 

f. *nio I nrwo: j nil cakes (dumplings or threads) made of rice-flour and honey (Ch’uts’i). 

i —i. *nio / nziwo / j u resemble, like, as if (Shi); if (Lunyii); accord with (Shu); as to 
(Lun^ii); loan for id. go to (Tso); or (Lunyii); auxiliary = jfi]* (Shi). Gls. 217, 471, 536, 

729, 1264. h. is Yin bone (E 72: 4), i. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 326). 

j— k. *Hw j nziwo: / j u name of a river (Shi); loan for id. vou (Shu), k. is Yin bone 
(G 9: 2i 

1— n. *no j nuo / n u slave (Lunyu). m. is Yin bone (A 5: 33,2), n. is pre-Han (inscr. 375). 

o. *nio I tiiwo / j u wrapping silk band (Chouli). (The Mand. reading j u is irregular, 
we should expect a n ii). 

p. *nio I niwo / n ii rags (Yi). 

q. *mp I nzitWy nhjvo- / j u marsh (Shi). 

r. ♦wfo / nzitvo / j u madder plant (Shi); *Hio / nznvOy nziwo- / j u interlaced roots 
(Yi); loan for / nziwo:y nziwo- / j u to swallow, eat (Shi); for *nio / nziwo: / j u 
putrid, rotten (Lii); soft (Ch’uts’i); for ^nip / nziwo- / j u to deliberate, calculate, 
examine (Shi). Gls. 66, 456. 

s. *nip j nzitvo / j u quail (Li). 

t. *mip j siwo- / s h u generous, indulgent (Lunyu); loyal (Tso). 

u. *8nip / sitvo- / s ii coarse raw silk, floss (Meng); loan for *Vnip j Viwo- / c h’u to 
season, to flavour (sc. the soup) (Li). 
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V—X. *no I ntw / n u wife and children (Shu), x. is Chou I (inscr. 100, graph slightly 
abbreviated). Gl. 1403. — y. id, store, treasury (only Han time text ex,); loan for 
id. tail (Tso); for v. above (Shi). 

z. *no I nuo: / n u crossbow (Chouli). 

a'. *no I nuo'.j nuo- / n u anger, angry (Shi); violent, vigorous (Chuang). 

b', c'. *nd I na I nu to handle (Ch’uts’i); take (Chuang). 

d'. *no I nuo, nuo: / n u a kind of stone used for arrow-heads (Shu). 

e'. *no / nuo, nuo- / n u and j na j n a, cage (Ch’uts’i). 

f'. *no I nuo / n u bad horse (Li). 

95 a —b. *kiwo / kiu: / k u (same 8is c. below, hence the reading) carpenter’s square 
(Kuan); loan for *g'io / g'iux>: / k ii great (Meng). b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 308, name). 
The graph is a drawing. 

c— d. *kiux) / kiu: / k ii carpenter’s square (Meng); rule, law (Lunyii); to mark, set a 

mark on (sc. a tree to be felled) (Chouli). d. is Chou (inscr. 347, name). — e.variant 

of the preceding (Ch’uts’i). — f. id, gutter (Chouli). 

g. *g'io I g'iwo / k’ii canal (Li); loan for id, vast, spacious (Shi); tire of wheel (Chouli); 
shield (Kuoyii). — h. id, millipede (Chuang). 

i. *g*io I g'iux): / k ii oppose, ward off (Lunyii); *kiux) / kiu: / k ii troops drawn up in 
squares (Tso). 

j. *g'io / g'iwo: / k ii black millet (Shi). — k—m. same as the preceding (inscr. 86). 
1. is Chou I (inscr. 86), m. is Chou II (inscr. 155). — n. id. cakes (dumplings or threads) 
made of rice-flour and honey (Ch’uts’i). — o. id. plough (Kuan). 

p. *g'io I g'jux):, g'iwo- / kii yung-kii how, num (Chuang). 

q. *g'io / g'iwo: / k ii spur (Tso); loan for id. to oppose, resist (Shi); distant from (Kuoyu); 
keep at a distance (Meng); come to, reach (Shu); leap (Tso). — r. id. hard iron (Siin); 
loan for a. ’great’ (Li), for p. (Kuots’e). 

96 a —b. *kiwo / kiu- / k ii Shuowen says: look to right and left, thus taking it to be 
the primary form of c. below (no text), b. is pre-Han (inscr. 442, name). 

c. *kiwo I kiu- / k ii frightened glance (Li); anxious, careful (Shi); flurried (Shi); loan 
for *g'iuK> / g^iu / k’ii a kind of lance (Shu). Gls. 252, 1996. 

d. *g'iwo I g'iu / k’ii street (Tso). — e— id. go (Ch’uts’i). f. is Chou II (inscr. 180, 
sense of i. below; rad. 156 instead of 157). — g. id. k’ii-y ii name of a bird (Tso). 

h. *g'iwo I g'iu / k’ii and *g'iux) / g'iu- / k ii lean, emaciated (Kuots’e). 

i. *g'iux) I g'iu- / k ii to fear (Shi). 

97 a — g. *giwo / jiu / y ii to go, go to (Shi); to, in, at, on (Shi); an empty particle (Shi); 
loan for id. great (Li); enlarge (Shu); lips of a bell (Chouli); chant (Chouli); tranquil 
(Chouli); loan for t. (Shi); for p. (Chuang). Gls. 575, 1006. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 53,2), 
c. is Yin bone (B hia 43: l), d. is Yin (inscr. 6), e. is Yin (inscr. 27), f. is Chou I (inscr. 
56), g. is Chou I (inscr. 57). 

h. *giwo I jiu: /yii eaves, sides of house under eaves (Shi); abode (Shi); (cover =) 
protect (Kuoyii); territory (Shi); boundary (Tso); the world (Shi-tsi); vast (Chuang). 
Gl. 499. 

i. *giux) I jiu / y ii bath tub (Li); big cup (Siin); loan for id. complacent, self-satisfied 
(Siin). — j. id. a kind of precious stone (Lie). — k—m. id. bowl (Hanfei); a formation 
of a hunting party (Tso). 1. is Yin bone (A 1: 41,7, name), m. is Chou I (inscr. 65, name). 
— n. id. reed organ (Li). 

o. giwo I jiu- / y ii Colocasia (Yili); loan for h. sheltered (Shi). Gl. 499. 
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р. ^fu?o / 7m / y ii and ’{uro / / y ii bend, deflect (Shu); astray, far away from (Lunyii). 

q —8. gjivo / jiu / y ii sacrifice with prayer for rain (Lunyii); r. is Yin bone (A 5: 39,6), 

8. is Chou I (in8cr.’54, sense of a. above). 

t. xi^ / Xi'^ / h ii oh, alas, to sigh, grieve (Shi). — u. id. lift the eyes and regard (Yi). 
stare (Siin); pained (Shi). Gls. 244, 610. — v—x. id. great (Shi), x. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 311). Gl. 244. 

y. itvo I ‘|u / y ii bent, crooked (Chouli). 

z. wo I 'wo / w u to plaster (Tso). — a', id. to plaster (Lunyii). 

b'—c'. 'wo / 'no / w u impure (Tso), untidy (Shi); stagnant water (Tso); soak (Shi); 
low, mean (Tso); laborious service (Tso); debase, reduce, diminish (Li); 'w& / 'wa / 
w a impure, vile, mean (Meng); dig a hole in the ground (Li); loan for y. (Tso). Gls. 
11, 554. 

d'. xV^ I xi^- / h ii ceremonial cap (Shi). 

98 a— b. giwo / jiu: jy ii feather, wing (Shi), b. is extracted from the archaic graph 
for 1124 below (inscr. 439). The graph is a drawing. 

с. xi^ / Xi'^'- / ii oak (Shi); loan for id. glad (Chuang). — d. id. self-asserting, ener¬ 
getic (Lii); far-reaching (Li). 

99 a—c. *giux> / jiu: / y ii Shuowen says: c h’u n g (insect or reptile), (no text); N. pr. 
(Shi); loan for 95 c. above (Chouli). b. is Chou II (inscr. 174, name), c. is Chou III (inscr. 
229, name). — d. id. circumspect (Lie). 

e. *kiwo I kiu: / k ii a clan name (Shi). — f. id. carpenter’s square (Chouli), s. w. a. 
95 a. and c. above. — g. id. solitary (Shi). 

100 a— e. *giwo / jiu: / yii rain (Shi); *giwo / jiu- / y ii to rain upon (Shi), b. is Yin 
bone (A 1: 25,3), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 35,3), d. is pre-Han (inscr. 444, name), e. is Shou 
III/IV (inscr. 327). The graph is a drawing. 

101 a—d. *piwo I piu / f u man (Shi); loan for *h'iwo / h'iu / f u this, that (Shi); the 
one in question (Lunyii); as to (Tso); final particle (Lunyii). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 32,1), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 17), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph shows a man with a horizontal 
stroke (hair-pin?) on the head. 

e. *piux) / pju I in axe (Li). 
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f. *h'iwo I blu / f u to support, assist (Lunyii); loan for id. to crawl (Li, then also read 
*p'too I p'uo / p*u); first syllable in various names of plants etc. (Shi etc.); *piwo j 
piu I iu breadth of 4 fingers (Li). Gl. 98. 

g. *h'rwo I h'iu / f u a hind of tree (Kuan). — h. id. f u - j u n g lotus (Ch’uts’i). 

102 a—e. *h'iwo / h'm: / f u father (Shi); old man (Tso); *piwo / pin: jin honorific 
second part of personal name e. g. Kia-fu (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 24,5), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 2), d. is Chou I (inscr. 54), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph has a hand hold¬ 
ing an ancestral tablet (?, cf. ^ ’ancestral tablet’, which has the same top element). 

f. —g. *b'iwo I b'iu: j in cooking-pot (Shi); a measure (Lunyii), g. is Chou IV (inscr. 290, 
rad. 121 instead of rad. 167). 

h —i. *piwo I piu: / f u axe (Shi). S. w. a. 101 e. above; i. is pre-Han (inscr. 417). 

j—1. *pux) I puo- / p u cloth (Shi); currency (money) (Chouli); loan for id. spread out 
(a mat) (Li); display (Tso); announce (Tso); disperse (Tso). k. is Chou I (inscr. 91), 
1. is Chou I (inscr. 131 a). The modern graph is distorted so as to obscure the fact that 
a. above is phonetic. 

m. *p'yx) I p'uo- I p’u fear (Chuang). 

n—q. *piwo I piu: / fu honorific second part of personal name, e. g. Ki-fu (Shi); name 
(Li) (this is s. w. a. 102 a. above in its 2nd reading); great (Shi); to begin (Chouli). Gls. 
464, 678. o. is Yin bone (A 2: 8, 4; possibly sense of z. below), p. is pre-Han (inscr. 440, 
name), q. is Chou IIl/lV (inscr. 303, name). The explanation of this graph is very 
obscure. Some archaic forms, e. g. x., m'. below, clearly have ^ as radical and a. above 
as phonetic. But other forms, e. g. o., p., a'., b.', r'., seem rather to be a drawing of 
a plant growing from a field (the primary form of z. below?). Something between these 
two extremes are forms like q., s', and z'. 

r. *piwo I piu: /in dried meat (Shi). — s. id. an auspicious plant (Shuowen, no early 
text ex.); loan for n'. reed (Ch’uts’i). — t. id. embroidered with axe figures (Shi). Gl. 
1321. 

u. *piwo I piu, piu:, piu- jin a kind of ritual vessel (Yili). 

V—X. *b'iux) I b'iu: / f u protecting boards on sides of carriage (Shi); protect, help (Shi); 
bones of upper jaw (Yi). x. is Chou II (inscr. 156, name). Gl. 544. — y. id. a measure 
(Chouli), cf. f. above. 

z—b/ *pwo I puo:, puo- / p u vegetable garden (Shi); park (Shi); gardener (Lun 3 ru). 
Gl. 464. a', is Yin (inscr. 21), b. is Chou l/II (inscr. 211). 
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c\ *pwo I puo: / pu supplement, mend, repair (Shi); assist (Chouli). 

d'. *ptvo I puo / p u escape (Shu). — e'. id. eat (Meng); meal in the afternoon (Lu), 

r. *p'vx) I p^uo: I p’u river bank (Shi). 

g'. *p^wo / p"uo I p’u and *p'iux) / p'iu / f u suffering, exhausted, disabled (Shi). — 
h'. id. (both readings) spread out, extensively (Shi); loan for g'. suffer (Shi), harass 
(Shi). Gls. 564, 1037. 

i'. *h'wo / b"uo- / p u have food in the mouth (Chuang). — j'. id. seize (Tso). 
k'. / b'uo I p’u a big drinking-bout (only Han time text ex.); loan for *b'ivo / 6 ’mo- 

/ p u a malevolent and noxious deity (Chouli). 
r—m'. *b'ivo I b'uo I p’u and *b'iwo / b'iu / f u crawl (Shi), m. is Chou I (inscr. 65^ 
sense of t'.). Gl. 98. 

n'. *b'wo / b"uo / p’u rush, reed (Shi); willow (Shi); loan for T. (Tso). — o', variant of 
the preceding (Siin). 

p'—s'. *p'*iwo I p'ju / f u diffuse, extend, spread out (Yi). r. is Chou II (inscr. 148), 
s', is Chou II (inscr. 180). — t'. id. spread out widely, wide (Shi); extensively (Shu); 
arrange (Shi); set forth (Shi); publish (Shu). Gls. 1037, 1890. 
u'. *piwo I piu- jin assist, assistant (Shi); teacher, instruct (Tso); *b'iwo / 6’iw- / f u 
attach, apply (Tso); reach to, come to (Shi); close to, approach (Tso); loan for t'. 
extensively (Shi, one version). Gl. 1011. 
v'. *h'iwo I h'iu / f u a kind of tree (Lii). 

x'. *h^itvo I b^iu- jin money contribution to cost of burying (Tso). 

y'— z'. *p"ux) I p^uo I p’u name of a fish (in.scr. 324). z. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

103 a—f. *miwo I miu / w u not have (Shi); not, no (Shi), don’t (Shi), b. is Yin bone 
(A 6: 21,1), c. is Yin bone (A 3: 20,4), d. is Yin (inscr. 49), e. is Chou I (inscr. 63), f. is 
Chou II (inscr. 140). The graph is the primary form of g. below, ’to dance’, being a 
drawing of a man with dancing plumes in the hands. 

g. *miwo I miu: / w u make postures to music, dance (Shi); loan for id. upper surface 
of a bell (Chouli). — h. variant of the preceding (Chuang). — i. id big house (Kuan); 
loan for id. luxuriant (Shu). 

j. *miwo I miu: / w u and *xmwo j yuo / h u taken aback, stupefied (Lunyii); loan 
for id. great (Shi). 

k. *mrwo j miu: / w u jar (Li). 

l. *miwo j miu / w u overgrown with weeds (Meng). — m. id. induce, advise (Kuan). 

n. *ymufO j yuo / h u cover (Li); loan for id. great (Shi, one version); arrogant (Li). 

o. *ymwo j yuo / h u and *ymiioo j yiu: / h ii and mjwo j miu / w u big slice of dried 
meat (Li); loan for miux) j miu: / w u big, important (Shi); numerous (Shi); rich, beauti¬ 
ful (Shi); cf. i. above. Gl. 580. 

p. *p'iwo j p'iu: jin lay the hand on (Li); soothe, pacify (Tso); stabilize (Tso); accomo¬ 
date oneself to (Shu); hold (Li); manage (Shu). Gls. 1685, 1760. 

q—r. ymw j yjwo: / h ii place name (inscr. 294), a state in the classics called ^ yio 
I yiwo: / h ii. The alternative graphs evidently indicate alternative readings, r. is Chou 
Ilf/IV (inscr. 294). 

104 a—e. *mitDO I miu: / w u martial, military (Shi); loan for id. foot-print (Shi); a 
rolled-up cap (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 20,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 32), d. is Chou I (inscr. 75), 
e. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph has ’foot’ and ’dagger-axe’. — f. id. parrot (Li). 

g-h. *piwo I piu- I fu tax, to tax (Shu); contribution (Tso); give, distribute (Shi); 
loan for id. ballad, to chant (Tso). h. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 
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105 a. *miwo / miu / w u magician (Lunyii). The Seal has k u n g ’work’ and ’man’ 

doubled. — b. id. deceive (Lunyii); slander, accuse falsely (Tso); to err (Li). 

106 a. *miwo I miu / w u not have, not (Yi). 

107 a. *miwo / mju / w u do not (Shi); not (Tso); ? / mjau / mou mou-tuei name 

of a kind of ritual cap (Li) (sometimes written with 947 a. instead). 

108 a— b. *ku / k^u / k o u hook, hooked (Li); curved (Shi); *kiu / km- / k ii a phrase 
(only Han time text examples); loan for u. (Chouli). b. is Chou II (inscr. 143, name). The 
graph has ’mouth’ and two hooks gripping each other. Gl. 883. 

c. *ku I kdu / k o u hook (Shi); belt-hook (Tso); to hook (Tso); elicit (Yi); crooked 
(Kuots’e^. Gl. 843. 

d. *ku I k^u: / k o u dog (Tso). — e. id. trap or basket for catching fish (Shi). — f—g. 
id. wizened face of old age, old (Shi), g. is Chou II (inscr. 133). — h. id. Shuowen 
says: a herb (no text); loan for id. carelessly, lightly (Tso); it does not matter (Shi); 
really (Li), if really, if only (Shi). Gls. 307, 953. 

i. *ku I km- / k o u the crowing of the pheasant (Shi). 

j. *k'u I ic'au- j k’o u stupid (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *k'u I k*ju: / k’o u beat (Chouli). 

l. *k'u I k'^u I k’o u slit, indentation in garment (Yili). 

m. *g'u I yau- / h o u and I / h o u revile, insult, disgrace (Tso). 

n. x^ I / h o u ant (Lii). 

o. *kiu I kiu: / k ii a kind of tree (Legge etc. say: Hovenia Dulcis) (Shi); *ku / k^u / k o u 
crooked wood (Sun). 

p. *kiu I km / k ii grasp, seize (Shu); *ku / k^u / k o u to cover (Li), receive (Li); loan 
for a. ’hooked’ above (Siin); *g'iu / g'iu / k’ii c h u - k’ii stump of a tree (Chuang). 

q. *kiu I kiu / k ii crooked spine (Chuang). 

r—8. *kiu I km / k ii colt, young horse (Shi), s. is Chou II (inscr. 133, name). 

t. *g'iu I g'iu I k’ii toil (Shi); recompense for toil (Li). Gl. 86. — u. id. cord ornating 
nose of shoe (Li). — v. id. bent part of a slice of dried meat (Li); loan for id. far (Kuan); 
loan for x. (Tso). — x. id. curved exterior part of a yoke, gripping over the neck of 
the horse (Tso); loan for t. (Siin). — y. id. name of a bird (Tso, one version); k’ii -1 o 
name of an insect (Chuang; perhaps: »what the k’u bird picks)>). 
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z. ♦ifc’m / ifc’fu: / k’ii and Aj’w / / k’o u dexterous, skilful, fabricate (Yi Chou shu). 

a'. ♦;|^m / ;i^m- / h ii exhale, breathe on (Lao); cry out (Kuots’e); spit out (Chuang). 

b'. *xi^ I Xi^' / h ii merry (Lii). 

c * / XV^’y Xi^~ / h ii warm, heat (Li). Gl. 92. 

109 a—d. *ku / k^u- / kou chung-kou inner chamber (Shi; sense: trellis-work?). 
Gl. 130. b. is Yin bone (E 77: 1, sense of 1. below), c. is Chou (inscr. 383, sense of e. 
below), d. is pre-Han (inscr. 413, name). The fundamental sense of this word stem 
*ku here seems to be ’intertwine, interlacery, trellis-work, connect, cross’, and all the 
words a, e, f, g, h, i. are of the same stem. Etymologically the same word is 108 e. 
of last group: ’basket for catching fish’, being made of interlaced bamboo strips, the 
word meaning really ’interlacery’. Our graph here shows such an ’interlacery’ fish- 
trap. — e. id. second marriage (Yi); favour (Shi). Gl. 362. — f. id. to cross, join 
(as weapons in fighting) (Meng). — g. id. fabricate, build' (Shu); unite (Yi); come in 
contact with (Shi); come in conflict with (Shi); to plot against (Tso). 

h. *hu I k^u /kou drain, irrigation canal (Lunyii); moat (Li). — i. id. bamboo cage 
(Ch’uts’ib 

j. *ku I kau- /kou come across, meet with (Shi); loan for 112 c. (Shi, certain versions). 
Gl. 242. — k. id. to present, give (Kuots’e). — 1—o. id. meet with (cf. j. above) 
(Shu), loan for 112 c. (Shi, certain versions). Gl. 242. m. is Yin bone (A 1: 2,6), n. is 
Yin (inscr. 32), o. is Chou I (inscr. 77). 

110 a—c. *k'u I k'au: / k’ o u mouth (Shi), b. is Yin bone (O 220, name?) c. is extracted 
from the Archaic graph for 575 1. (inscr. 54, Chou I). The graph is a drawing. 

d. *k'u I k'au:, k*^- / k’o u strike (Lunyu); attack, set to work upon (Lunyii). — e. id. 
strike (Meng); lay hold of (Tso). 

f. *k'u I k'au: / k’o u beat on some metal object, make a noise (Kuoyii). 

111a—b. *k*u I k'au- / k’o u to rob (Shu); robber (Shi); invader (Tso); bandit (Tso). 
b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). The graph has ’roof’ and ’beat’ and ’head’. 

112a—b. *g"u / y^u:, yau- / hou sovereign, lord (Shi); queen (Tso); loan for ^ (Li), 
b. is Yin bone (M 351). Explanation of graph uncertain, cf. 972 a. 
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c. *g'u I ydu- I h on hie-hou carefree and happy (Shi). Gl. 242. 

d. *ku I ic^u: / k o u filth (Shi). Gl. 130. 

e. *ku I kdu- / k o u to meet (Yi); good (Kuan). 

f. *ku I kdu: / k o u and "^k'u / k'ou- / k'o u and / h o u revile, disgrace (Tso). 

g. I X^^' / h o u disgrace, insult (Ta Tai li). 

113 a— d. ♦ g'u I yau / h o u target (Shi); (skilled archer, chief:) feudatory prince (Shi); 
princely (Shi); loan for id, a particle (Shi); implore (Chouli). Gls. 760, 784, 857. b. is 
Yin bone (A 2: 28,2) c. is Yin (inscr. 9), d. is Chou I (inscr. 60). The graph has ’arrow’ 
and a roof with only one side-wall, cf. 807 f. archery hall. 

e. *g'u I ydu- / h o u be on the look-out for, watch (Tso); receive, escort, attend, wait 
upon (Shi). 

f. *^’14 / ydu / h o u throat (Shi). — g. id, monkey (Chuang). — h. id, Shuowen says: 
root of a feather (no text); loan for i. below (Yili). 

i. ♦g’tt / y^u, y^- / hou arrow with metal point (Shi). 

j. *g'u I ym /hou dried food, provisions (Shi). 

114 a— d. *g 'u I yau: / hou thick (Shi); ample (Lao); generous (Li), b. is Yin bone 
(P 211), c. is Chou I (inscr. 93), d. is Chou II (inscr. 152). 

115 a— c. ♦ g'u / y^u: /hou behind, after (Shi); follow (Tso); to place after (Lunyii); 
descendants (Shi); successor (Tso). b. is Chou I (inscr. 69), c. is Chou I (inscr. 94). 

116 a. *tu I tau: /tou bushel, a measure (Shi); ladle (Shi); name of a constellation 
(Shi); *iiu / tiiu: / c h u ladle (Chouli). — b. variant of the preceding: ’ladle’ (Li). 

118 a— c. *d'u I d\u- /tou a ritual vessel (Shi); loan for id, bean (Li); loan for 116 a. 
above (Chouli). b. is Chou II (inscr. 138, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). 
The graph is a drawing. — d. id, neck (Tso). 

e. *d'u I d'^u j t’o u head (Tso). 

f. / ziu: / s h u robe made of poor cloth (Lie). — g. id. attendant, young man (Tso). 

119 a— c. *t8u I ts^u: /1 s o u run, hurry (Shi); go (Yili). b. is Chou I (inscr. 63), e. is 
Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph has ’man’ and ’walk’, or ’man’ and ’foot’. 

120 a. Hu I lau- /1 o u to leak (Tso); secluded northwestern corner of the house (Shi). 
Gl. 956. Shuowen has a »primary)> form without ’water’ at the left (no text). 

121a— c. *g 'iu I g'iu~ I kn provide, arrange (Tso); to hoard (Shu); implement (Tso); 
complete (Shi); loan for d. (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 132), c. is Chou II (inscr. 145). 
The graph has ’two hands’ and ’cowry’. 

d. *kiu I kiu I kii both, all, together (Tso). 

e. *kiu I kiu: j kii Hovenia dulcis (Li); a kind of tray or stand for dishes (Li). 

122 a —b. *k'iu / k'iu / k’ii conceal (Siin); loan for id. class, classify (Limyii); division 
(Shu); area (Huainan); small (Tso); content, happy (Tso); *'u / au ] on conceal (Tso): 
loan for id. a measure (Tso); loan for *ku j kau / k o u crooked (Li), b. is Chou 1 
(inscr. 67). The graph shows objects stored in a receptacle. 

c. *k'iu I k'iuj k'iu- / k’ii drive (horses) forward (Shi); gallop, hasten (Tso); drive out, 
expel (Tso). — d —variant of the preceding (Chouli). e. is Chou II (inscr. 182), f. is 
Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). — g. id. body, person (Meng). 
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h. *^’u / / k’o u and *A;’m / A;’/w / k’ii pull up (as a dress) (Li). 

i. ♦'« / ait: / o u vomit (Tso); ♦ it / ait / o u babble (as a child) (Siin). 

j. ♦it / J on beat (Lii). 

k. ♦■« / 'ait- / o u to steep, soak (Shi); loan for ♦‘it / ‘ait / o u sea-gull (Lie). 

l. ♦ it / ‘git / o u bowl (Siin). — m. id. sing (Meng). 

n. ♦‘fit / ‘fit: / y u bend the body (Tso); humpback (Li). 

0 . ♦‘fit / ‘fit:, ‘fit- / y ii to warm with the body (as a mother a child) (Li). 

p. ♦‘fit / ‘fit- / y ii and ♦A’fit / ifc’fit / k’ii satiated (Shi), (written w. Rad. 164 in Ode 
164, Han version, Gl. 414). 

q. ♦F’fit / t^’fit / c h’u pivot (Yi), ♦‘ft / ‘ait / o u a kind of thorny elm (Shi) (the dic¬ 
tionaries all read c h*u in this sense m well, but both Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen read o u). 

r. ♦<’fit / f’fit / c h’u wild cat (Lie). 


123 a. *gliu / Hu / 1 ii drag, trail (Shi); loan for *gliu / Zm: /1 ii bind (Kungyang); 
connect (Chuang); for *glu j lau /1 o u empty (Shi); name of a constellation (Li); in 
heat (sc- swine) (Tso); for *glu / Zait, lau: / 1 o u mound, hillock (Tso). Gls. 289, 557. 

b. *gliu j liu: / 1 ii and *glu / lau / 1 o u bend (Siin), bend the body, hunchbacked (Tso). 

c. ^gliu I Hu I lii and *glu / lau / 1 o u a sacrifice in the 2nd or 8th month (Hanfei). — 

d. id. (both readings) drag away (Meng). 

e. *gHu I Huy Hu: /1 ii and *glu / Zgit / 1 o u a kind of Artemisia (Shi). 

f. *gliu j Hu- I lii frequently, constantly, to repeat (Shi). Gl. 796. 

g. *gliu f Hu j lii k ii -1 ii hunchbacked (Lie). 

h. *gHu / Hu: j lii thread (Meng). 

i. *glu I / 1 o u and *gHu / Hu- j 1 ii and *kHu / kiu- / k ii a kind of shoe (Choiili). 

j. *glu j lau: /1 o u mound (Mo). 

k. *glH / l^u / 1 o u several-storeyed building (Meng). — 1. id. mole-cricket (Chuang); 
frog (Li); foul-smelling (Chouli; acc. to some comm.: *glu / Zgit- / 1 o u internal sickness). 

m. *glu j Z^- / 1 o u carve, engrave (Shi); (carving metal:) hard metal (Shu). 

n. *glu / lau / 1 o u skull (Chuang). 

0 . *g'Hu / gHu: / k ii straitened, in want (Shi). — p. variant of the preceding (Shi 
ap. Shuowen). 

q. *kliu j kiu- / k ii sandal, shoe (Shi). 
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some, several (Lunyii); *sliu j siu: / s h u to count, calculate (Shi); (tell the faults of:) 
reprimand (Tso). The same character is applied, because of sense affinity, to another 
word *8uk I sdk / s h u o a number of times, frequently (Lunyii), see 1207 s. below. 

124 a—b. *ngiu / ngju- / y ii monkey (Li, as part of a N. Pr.); loan for *ngiu / ngju / y ii 
a kind of fish (Yi Chou shu); loan for i. (Kuan), for o. (Kuan), b. is Chou III (inscr. 
237, probably sense of g. below). The original graph must have been a drawing. 

c—e. *ngiu / ngju- / y ii lodge (Meng); give a place in (Tso); entrust to (Tso). d. is 
Chou I/il (inscr. 206, name), e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 332). 

f. *ngiu I ngiu / y ii comer or bend of a hill (Meng). — g. id, ignorant, stupid (Lunyii). 

h. *ngiu I ngju- / y ii meet with (Shi); loan for g. (Shi, Shu); Gls. 605, 1469. 

i. *ngiu I ngiu / y ii angle, corner (Shi); loan for n. counterpart (Shi); Gl. 946. 

j. k. ngiu I ngiu / y ii and ngu / ng^: / ou clavicle (Yili). 

l . *ngiu I ngiu / y ii and ngu / ngm / o u (uneven teeth:) uneven, irregular (sc. spokes 
in wheel) (Chouli). 

m. *ngiu / ngiu / y ii and *ngiung j ngiwong / y u n g and *ngu / ngjti: j on respond 
in singing (Chuang). 

n. *ngu / ngdu: j on pair, double (Li); a mate, be a mate to (Shu); match, vis-a-vis 
(Tso); (the double of a person:) statue (Huainan); loan for *ngu / ngau- j on luck, 
unexpected (Lie). 

o. *ngu I ng^u: j on two ploughers working together (Shi); a pair (Tso). 

p. *ngiung / ngiwong / y u n g great (Shi); dignified (Shi). Gl. 914. 

125 a —^b. *diu / m / y ii yes, agree (Shu); satisfied, at ease (Chuang); loan for f. (Lii), 
for o. (Siin). b. is Chou II (inscr. 172, name). 

c. dm I iu- / yii understand (Lunyii); instruct, enlighten (Lunyii); metaphor, instructive 
example (Meng). 

d—e. *diu I iu: / y u increase, proceed (Shi); all the more (Tso); surpass (Lunyii); con¬ 
valesce (Meng); loan for f. (Siin). e. is Chou Il/llI (inscr. 251, name). Gl. 530. 

f. / m / y ii pleasant, enjoy (Shi); loan for u. negligent (Chouli). — g. id. elm (Shi). 

—h. id. change (Shi); loan for o. (Tso). — i. id. a kind of precious stone (Li). 

j. *diu I iu: / y ii sickness, suffering (Shi); convalesce (Han time ex.). 

k. *diu I iu I y ii sheep (Lie); goodne.ss (T.so). 
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l. ♦dm / juj iu- / y ii look for, desire (Tso). 

m. ♦dm / m- / y ii instruct, proclaim (Li); understand (Kuots’e); cf. c. above. 

n. ♦dm / m / y ii leap or pass over (Shi); transgress (Lunyii). — o. id. transgress (Shu); 
pass over to (Shu). 

p. ♦dm / m / y ii and *d*u / d'du: /1 o u pull towards oneself, scoop out (as a mortar) 
(Shi, one version, but probably faulty). Gl. 876. Loan for 1144 m. pheasant (Li); for 
126 a. (Chuang). 

q. ♦dm / m / y u and *d*u / d*9u / t’u opening, small gate (Lunyii). 

r. ♦dm / m / y ii and ♦d’m / dz'iu / c h*u snail (Yili). 

s. ♦^•m / Mu / s h u to transport, convey, contribute (Tso); transmit (Shu); tilt, overturn 
(Shi); (transport away:) squander, exhaust (Tso); to ruin (Ch’unts’iu). Gl. 2070. 

t. *d'u I d'^u / t’o u a kind of song (Ch’uts’i). 

u. *fu I I t’o u steal (Kuan); reckless, careless (Li); rude (Tso); mean (Lunyii). — 

v. id. to slight, despise (Tso); loan for f. above (Lii). 

126 a. ♦dm / m / y ii pull, drag (Chouli); s ii - y ii a short while (Li). 

b. ♦dm / m: / y ii stacks in the field (Shi); a measure of capacity (Lunyii). — c. id. a 
measure (Chouli), s. w. a. the preceding. — d. td. a kind of Catalpa tree (Shi). 

e. ♦dm / m / y ii fat on belly (Li); intestines (Li); fat (Kuots’e). — f. id. flatter (Meng). 

g. ♦dm / m: / y ii a measure (Chuang), see b. and c. above. 

127 a— d. ♦/m / ?m- / c h u post or stand on which to suspend musical instruments (inscr. 
293). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 2,7), c. is Yin bone (I 25: 12), d. is Chou IV (inscr. 293). The 
graph is a drawing. 

e—♦Jm / im- / s h u to stand, be in attendance (inscr. E 172: 4). f. is Yin bone 
(E 172: 4), g. is Yin bone (A 7: 5,1). In the Yin bone inscriptions, this is the regular 
graph corresponding to the later ’attendant'. Sometimes, as in inscr. A 7: 5,1, instead 
of the standing man there is a kneeling woman: servant girl. — h—i. id. raise, put up 
so as to stand (only Han time text examples), i. is Chou (inscr. 385, name). 

j—^1. ♦f?m / im- / 8 h u tree (Tso); *diu / im: / s h u to plant (Shi); placed upright 
(Shi); establish (Tso). k. is Yin bone (A 2: 7,6), 1. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

m. ♦d’m / f?’m / c h’u kitchen (Meng). — n. id. c h i - c h’u walk hesitatingly (Shi). 

Gl. lie. 

128 a— c. ♦/ m / tMu / c h u red (Shi); loan for id. c h u - j u dwarf (Tso). b. is Yin 
hone (B shang 12: 8, name?), c. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The graph shows a ’tree’ with the 
stem marked by a stroke or a dot: a tree from the stem of which is drawn some red pig¬ 
ment. — d. id. dwarf (Li). — e. id. pearl (Shu). 

f. *tiu / fm / chu tree root (Yi); tree stem (Hanfei). — g. id. spider (Kuanyin). — 
h—j. variant of the preceding (Shuowen). i. is Chou III (inscr. 217, sense of m. below), 
j. is Chou III (inscr. 218, sense of m.). 

k. ♦fm / ?m / chu reprove (Lunyii); punish (Tso), kill (Tso). — 1. id. jump forward 
(Tso). — m—o. id. place name (Tso). n. is Chou IV (inscr. 282), o. is Chou II/III 
(inscr. 248, rad. 79 instead of 163). 

p—q. ♦?’m / ts*iu I c h’u beautiful, fine (Shi); compliant (Shi); soft, mild (Chuang). 
Gl. 144. q. is Chou II/III (inscr. 248, name). — r. same as a. above (Siin), same as p. 
above (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

8 . *f?m / im / 8 h u to die, kill (Chuang); cut off (Tso); loan for id. different (Yi); strongly, 
very (Shi). — t. id. 24th part of an ounce Hang (Li). 

u. *tu 1 / t o u and? / Uau- / c h o u beak (Shi). 
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129 a. *iiu I tsiu: / c h u master, lord, host (Shi); princess (Kuoyii); ancestral tablet 
(Chouli); govern (Li); principal, count as principal (Lunyii). Shuowen says: the i^dck 
of a lamp, taking it to be the primary form of a word which, however, is known 
only from Han time. Possibly the graph is a drawing of an ancestral tablet on a stand 
(?,'^cf. 102 a--d). 

b. i(iL I tsiu- / c h u net (Kuoyii). 

c. iju I tsiu- / c h u and *tiu / tju- / c h u to conduct water (Shi); be led to, flow to (Shi); 

to apply (Tso); be touched by (Chuang); bring together (Chouli); loan for 128 u. above 
(Chouli). — d. id. (both readings) to record (Kuliang). 

e. *tiu I iju: / c hu to prop up, to support (Kuots’e). 

f. *tiu I im- / c h u mineral (Kuan). 

g. ♦d’m / d'iu- / c h u to stop (Lie). 

h. *d'iu I d'iu: / c h u pillar (Yili), a stay (Li). 

i. *Vu I t'au: / t’o u yellow (Kuliang). 

130 a—b. *diu / ziu / s h u baton, a kind of lance (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 136). The 
graph shows a hand holding a baton. 

c. ♦d 'u I d'du / t’o u to throw (Shu); to throw to, to present (Shi); throw out, eject (Shi); 
to reject, relegate (Li); Gl. 600. 

131 a—d. *t8'iu I ts'iu: /1 s’ii an *ts'u / ts'au: / t s’o u take (Shi); ^ts'ru / ts'iu- /1 s'ii 
take wife (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,7), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 26,1), d. is Chou II (inscr. 
180). The graph has ’hand’ and ’ear’. 

e— *ts'iu I ts'iu- 11 s’ii take wife (Meng). f. is Yin bone (D 7). 

g—h. *ts'iu I ts'iu- 1 1 s’ii hasten to (Shi); *ts'u / ts\)u: /1 s’o u (cause to run:) 
t s’o u - m a manager of horses (Shi). Because of this sense ’urge on to run’ it is also 
loan for 1219 d. IJE (Li), h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 308, sense of a. above). 

i. Hsiu I tsiu / t s ii part of name of a constellation (Tso). — j. id. enquire, consult (Shi). 

k. *dz'iu I dz'iuiy dziu- / tsii collect, bring together (Yi), store (Tso). 

l. *tsu I ts9u / t 8 o u and *tsiu / tsiu / t s ii angle, corner (Kuots’e); loan for id. p e i- 
t s o u uneasy (Chuang). 

m. *Lsu I tsBu / t 8 o u and *tsiu / tsiu / t s ii and? / tsiau: / t s o u beat night watches 
(Tso). 
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n. *t&u I t89M / t 8 o u and *tsiu / tsm- /1 s ii and? / /1 s o u dark-brown (Lunyii). 

o. /sou grassy marshland (Li). 

p. ? / fsVaw / t 8 o u hemp stalk (Yili); good arrow (Tso). The same graph also serves as 
composite ideogram (’take’ and ’grass’) in: *dz'iudn / dz'vdn / t s’u a n gather wood 
(Li). 

q. ? / dfiau- / t s o u fast-running (sc. horse) (Shi); quickly, suddenly (Tso); loan for id. 
repeatedly (Tso). The Anc. Chin, final -idu regularly goes back to Arch. *-i6g, and it 
is difficult to explain these hie s h e n g words (m, n, p, q) where ♦m: *i6g alternate in 
this series, as also in the next. 

132 a— b. ts'iu j is'iu / c h’u grass for fuel or forage (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 7: 32,4). 
The Yin time graph has ’hand’ and ’grass’. — c. id. hasten, run to (Shi); strive for, aim 
(Meng); loan for 1219 d. (Li). Cf. 131 g. above. 

d. d/iu I dz'iu I c h’u chicken, young bird (Li); young of animals generally (Li). — 

e. id. y ii a n - c h’u name of a bird resembling a pheasant (Chuang). 

f. ? / tsj^’ / t s o u crinkle, crape (Shi). Gl. 134. 

g. ^ / isjau / t 8 o u groom (Shi); ? / dz'idu- / t s o u to run (Li). Gl. 63. 

h. ? I isjau / t s o u teeth shutting against each other (Siin). 

For the words with Anc. Chin, jsu see what was said under group 131. 

133 a—c. / siu I a ii beard (Yi); loan for id. wait (Shi); what is needed, necessary, 

to exact (Shu); supply, aid (Li); s ii - y ii a short while (Li). Gl. 1984. b. is Chou (inscr. 
350, sense of f. below), c. is Chou (inscr. 352, sense of f.). The graph is a drawing. — 

d. id. beard (Tso); enlarged form of last. — e. id. elder sister (Ch’uts’i). 

f— h. *8iu / sju: / s ii (Ts’ieyiin and Kuangyun have a reading si too, but Ts’ieyiin as quoted 
in the Sung ed. of the Shuowen has siu; this is obviously the correct reading) a kind of 
ritual vessel (inscr. 142). g. is Chou II (inscr. 142), h. is Chou II (inscr. 178). 

134 a. *8niu / siu / s ii tarry (Tso); wait (Chuang). By confusion of this char, and the 
somewhat similar 238 a. below, our a. here is loan for ^niwan / nziwdn: / j u a n supple 
(Chouli), *nwdn / nudw. / n u a n weak (Chouli), cf. e. below. 

b. ^sniu I siu j ail and *niu / tiziu / j u frayed silk (Yi). 

c. *uiu I nziu / j u scholar, litteratus (Li); dwarf (Li); loan for e. (Siin). 

d. *niu I nziu- / j u child (Shu); (weak =) mild (Shi). Gl. 415. 

e. *niu I nziu / j u weak, timid (Siin). By the same confusion with a similar phonetic 
(see a. above) loan for *niwan / nzitvdn: / j u a n and "^ntvdn / nudn- / n u a n and 
niodr / nud- /no weak, timid (Tso). 
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f. *niu I nziu / j u moisten (Shi); soak (Tso); wet, glossy (Shi); loan for id. to stop (Meng), 
to tarry (Chuang); loan for 238 h. below (Li), for 982 e. below (Li), because of form simi¬ 
larity of the phonetics. — g. variant of the preceding (Chuang). 

h. / nziu / j u pliant, soft (Siin); ? / Tidw, nAu- / n a o shoulder, upper part of front 
leg (of animal) (Yili); loan for 982 c. (Ch’uts’i). 

i. ♦wm / nziu / j u jacket (Tso); loan for b. (Chouli). 

j. *niu I nziu, nziu: / j u strong (sc. spirits) (Shi). Compare this group with group 238 

below. 

135 a. *niu / nziu: / j u nipple (Chouli); milk, suckle (Tso); hatch (Li), rear, breed (Lii), 

136 a — b. *piu / pju- / f u give (Shu); loan for j. below (Chouli). b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 
The graph has ’man’ and ’hand’. 

c. *piu I piu: / f u repository (Chouli); treasury (Lunyii); magazine, arsenal (Tso); 
accumulate (Shu). 

d. *piu I piu / f u a raft, a float (Kuan); *b'iu / 6’jw: / f u and *b'u / 6’^w: / p o u a 

board on which body lies in coffin (Tso); loan for f. (Chouli), for k. (Yili). 

e. *piu I piu / f u instep (Yili); calyx of a flower (Kuan). 

f. *p'iu I *p'iu: / f u the part of a bow where it is grasped (Li). — g. id. lay the hand 
on, pat, comfort (Shi); strike (Shu); a kind of drum (Shu); handle (Li). Gl. 1340. 

h. *p'iu I p'iu / f u raft, float (Kuoyii), cf. d. above. 

i. *bWu I b'iu- / f u add to, increase (Lii). — j. id. adjoin a recently dead person in the 
sacrifices to an earlier generation (Tso); adjoin a dead person in the same grave as 
another, bury two together (Li). — k. id. to lean on (Yi); adhere to, to stick (Shi); be 
added to, adjoin (Shi); add to (Lunyii); loan for j. (Li). Gl. 722. — 1. id. additional 
horse (Hanfei). 

m. *b'iu I b'iu / f u a tally (Chouli). 

n. ♦fe’m / b'iu: / f u rotten, putrid (Li). 

o. *b'iu I Viu‘ jin intestines (Han time ex.); *piu / piu / f u foot (Kuots’e). 

p. *bHu I Niu- / f u scales under belly of serpent (Chuang). — q. id. perch (Yili). 

r. *piu I piu: / f u bend the head, bend down (Tso). 

137 a. *b'iu / b'iu / f u wild duck (Shi). The Seal has ’bird’ and two legs. 

138 a— b. *iniu I miu: / w u despise (Shu); insult (Meng); disgrace (Shu). 

139 a — b. *kdn / kdn / k a n shield (Shi); knock against, violate (Tso); seek, obtain 

(Shi); loan for id. pole (Shi); river bank (Shi); valley-stream (Shi); piece, item (Li) for q. 
(Shi). Gls. 27, 160. b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph was a drawing. 

c. *kdn I kdn / kan, kien treacherous (Tso); disobey (Tso); violate (Tso). Mand. 

kien is irregular (due to confusion with 184 below); Anc. kdn should always give 
kan. — d. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). 

e. *kdn / kdn /kan variant of a. in the sense of ’violate’ (Kuoyii). 

f. *kdn I kdn- /kan sunset, dusk, evening (Tso). 

g. *kdn / kdn /kan a kind of precious stone (Shu). 

h. *kdn j kdn: /kan black in the face (Lie). 

i. *kdn I kdn /kan vermilion (Siin). 

j. *kdn I kdn: /kan straw of grain (Tso). 

k. *kdn I kdn /kan bamboo pole, rod (Shi), slip of bamboo, (for writing) (Chuang). — 1. 
id. liver (Li). 
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m. *kdn / kdn / k a n and *kidn / kivn / k i e n thick gruel of rice (Chuang); character 
also used for the synonymous ® (Meng). 

n. *k'dn I ^’dn/k’an cut (Shu). Gl. 1314. — o. variant of the preceding (Shu ap. 
Shuowen). 

р. *k'dn I k'dn- / k’a n rejoice (Shi). 

q—r. *g'dn / ydn- / h a n to ward off (Li); protect, guard (Shu), r. is Chou II (inscr. 176). 

s. *g'dn / ydn: / h a n drought, dry (Shi). 

t. *g'dn I ydn~ / h a n sweat (Yi). 

u. *g*dn I ydn / h a n earth-worm (Chuang). — v—x. id, place name (Tso). x. is Chou 

III (inscr. 237, probably sense of q.). 

y. *g'dn / ydn- / h a n archer’s arm-cover, cuff (Kuan); loan for id. and *kdn / kdn / k a n 
brisk, quick (Chuang). 

z— 2L. *g'dn / ydn- / h a n gate (Tso). a', is Chou II (inscr. 180). — b', id. to bolt (as a 
horse) (Hanfei). 

c'. *ngdn / ngdn- /an prison (Siin). — d'. id. wild dog (Li); loan for c'. (Siin). — e'. 
id. bank: of a river (Shi); loan for c'. above (Shi). Gl. 833. 

f. *ydn / ydn: / h a n net (only Han time text ex.); loan for id. rare (Shi). 

6 * I / hien carriage with an upwards-curved pole (Tso); rising tall (Shi); 

loan for id. thin slice of meat (Li). 

h'. *g'dn / ydn- / h a n violent (Sun). — i'. id. ward off (Li); arm protection (Li) 
(s. w. as q.); loan for id. quick, agile (Chuang, cf. y. above). 

]. *g'wan j ywan\ / h u a n protruding eye^ (Tso). 

140 a— b. *kdn / kdn- / k a n Shuowen says: sunrise (no text), b. is Chou III (inscr. 
220 , sense of h. below). 

с. ♦ifcdn / kdn / k a n dry (Shi); *g'ian / g'idn / k’i e n heaven, heavenly (Yi). 

d. ♦ibdn / kdn- / k a n stem (Tso); framework, skeleton (Tso); body, substance (Yi); 
loan for id. occupations, duties (Shu); carry out, perform (Yi); well-curb (Chuang). — e. 
id. posts in framework used in rearing earth walls (Shu); (to support:) to correct (Shi); 
a kind of tree (Shu). Etym. s. w. as the preceding, and the two are often interchanged. 

*gdn / ydn- / h a n pheasant feather (Yi Chou shu ap. Shuowen); wing, to fly 
(Shi); loan for id. high (Yi); drawn-out (sound) (Li); white (Yi); prop up, support (Shi); 
ornaments on sides of coffin (Tso). g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 331). 
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h—i. *g'dn / ydn / h a n place name (Shi). — j. id. a bird with variegated feathers 
(Yi Chou shu, cf. f. above). 

k. ♦Mw / A;dn: / kan slender bamboo (Lie). 

l. *kwdn I ktidn: /kuan (s. w. a. 157 j. below, hence the reading) wheel-axle cap 
(Ch’uts’i); later applied to a word *udt /wo 'turn round’ (only Han time text ex.). 

m. *g'wdn yuan: / h u a n wash (Shi). 

141 a— c. *k'dn / k'dn;, ¥dn- / k’a n straight-forward (so Shuowen; others: id. w. 139 p. 
pleased) (Lunyii). b. is Chou II (inscr. 197), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr, 316). 

d. *¥ian / k'idn- / k’i e n fault (Li). 

142 a. *k'dn / k'dn, k'dn- / k’a n to see (Hanfei). The Se^l has ’eye’ and ’hand’. 

143 a—c, g'dn j ydn / h a n cold (Shi); b. is Chou II (inscr. 139, name), c. is Chou 
II/III (inscr. 245, name). The graph shows a ’roof’, a ’man’ and ’herbs’ doubled (fuel? 
padding for the walls?); in the first form also two strokes marking the floor (mats?). 

d. *kian j kidn: / k’i e n take, pluck (Ch’uts’i). The Pek. k’i e n is irregular, we should 
expect a k i e n. 

e *kian / kjdn: / k i e n speak frankly, loyally (Ch’uts’i); speak with difficulty (Ch’uts’i). 

f. ^kian / kmn: / k i e n and *kidn / kivn: / k i e n lame (Chuang); loan for id. difficulty 
(Yi); high (Ch’uts’i); arrogant (Tso); pull upp (Kuan); a particle (Ch’uts’i); loan for 

g. tuck up (Chuang). 

g. *k'ian I k'idn / k’i e n trousers (Tso); tuck up the skirts (Shi). 

h. *k'ian / k'idn / k’i e n defective, fault (Shi). 

i. *kian / kidn: / k i e n and *kidn / kwn: / k i e n lift (Chuang). 

144 a. /dn- / h a n scorch (Shi). Gl. 202. The Seal has ’sun’ and ’distress’. 

b. *‘/d^ I / h a n dry (Yi), burn (Kuan); Ynan / nzidn: / j a n respectful (Shi) 
(then loan for 152 h below). Gl. 664. 

c. *ydn I ydn- / h a n name of a river (Shi); phonetic here contracted. 

145 a—b. *ydn / ydn- / h a n cliff (inscr. 147). b. is Chou II (inscr. 147). The graph 
is a drawing. 
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146 a— c. ♦‘dn / 'an /an peace, peaceful, tranquil (Shi); loan for id. how (Shi); where, 

what (Tso). b. is Yin bone (G 10:17), c. is Chou I (inscr. 91). The graph has ’roof’ 
(house) and ’woman*. ' 

d. *'dn / *dn- /an repress (Shi); arrange (Ch’uts’i); examine (Li); loan for id. thereupon 
(Siin). — e. id. stool (Chouli); tray (Chouli); loan for id. lay hand on, seize (Siin); limit, 
frontier (Kuoyii); initial particle (Siin). 

f. *'an I 'an- /yen and *'dn / 'dn- /an late (Lunyii); loan for *'an / 'an- /yen 
bright (Shi); pleasant (Shi); for *'an / 'an- /yen and *'ian / 'ien- /yen peace, rest 
(Li); peaceful, mild (Shu): Gl. 1208. 

g. ♦ an / 'an- /yen name of a bird (Lii). 

h. *'dt I 'at j o root of the nose (Meng). 

i. ♦*an / 'an- /yen name of a bird (Li, see g. above). 

147 a— d. ♦tdn / tdn /tan ample (Shi); exhaust (Li); carry to the utmost (Shu); entirely 
(Tso); single, simple (Li); a unit (Shi); one-sided (Shu). Gls. 423, 905. b. is Yin bone 
(A 7: 26,4, sense here uncertain), c. is Yin bone (D 5, sense here uncertain), d. is Chou 
II (inscr. 162, name). The graph may be a drawing for z. ’cicada’ below. 

€. *tdn I tdn: /tan ample (Shi); loan for n. (Chouli). Gl. 423. 

f. *tdn I tdn /tan box containing ancestral tablets (Chouli). — g. id. exhaust 
(Chuang). — h, id. basket (Lunyii). — i. id. imlined garment (cf. a. ’simple, single’ 
above) (Li). — j—k. id. place name (Tso). k. is Chou (inscr. 373). 

l. ♦fan / tdn: /tan and *tdr / td- j to disease, suffering, distress (Shi); thick (Kuoyii). 

m. *tdn I Vdn j t’a n exhausted, fagged out (Shi); loan for id. numerous (Shi); ^Vian / 
fsmn: / c h’a n slow, drawn-out, easy-going (Li). Gls. 402, 1017. 

n. *ddn ] ddn / t’a n shoot pellets at (Tso); beat (Ch’uts’i); play on stringed instrument 
(Li); shake (Chouli); *ddn j d'dn- /tan pellet (Kuots’e). 

o. ♦d’dn ! ddn- /tan to fear, dislike (Shi); *tdr / <d- / t o toiled, exhausted (Shi). 
Gl. 998. 

p—q. *fdn I Vdn j c h’a n bite (no early text example), q. is pre-Han (inscr. 416, name). 

r. *iian j tsidn- / c h a n battle, to fight (Lunyii); to fear (Shi). 

s. Hian / tsidn: /chan a kind of tree (Li); *^ian / imn- / s h a n coffin (Chuang). 

t. *tian / t^jdn: /chan and *Vian j ti'jdn: / c h’a n to heat (Tso); to flame (Kuoyii). 

u. *Vian I ts'idn: / c h’a n slow (Shi). Gl. 439. — v. id. (slack:) indulgent, generous 
(Lao). — X. id. to open up, make clear, explain (Yi). 

y. *dian / zidn / c h’a n captivating (Ch’uts’i); attached (Ch’uts’i); affinited, relatives 
(Ch’uts’i). — z. id. cicada (Li). 

a'. *(}ian j zidn: / s h a n levelled area (Shi). 

b'. *dian / zjdn- / s h a n relinquish, cede, hand over to another (Meng). 

c'. *iiar / t^i^- /chi a kind of ritual vessel, cup (Li). 

d'. ♦d’dr / d’d / t’o and *ddn / d’dn / t’a n and *tian / tien / tie n bluish-black horse 
with white spots (Shi). 

e'—g'. ♦d’dr / d’d / t’o and ♦d’dn / d'dn / t’a n alligator (Shi), f. is Yin bone (B hia 
33: 11), g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 295). — h'. variant of the preceding (Lii). 

148 a. *tdn j tdn: 11 & n sincere (Shi); truly (Shi); loan for g. to bare (Chuang); for 
147 g. exhaust (Shu). Gl. 1891. — b. id. suffering, ^stress (Li). 

c. *t*dn / fan: / t’a n easy-going (Chuang); *^ian / zidn j c h’a n, s h a n irresolute 
(Ch’uts’i). 

d. ♦d’dn / d*dn / t’a n altar (Shu); loan for 147 a', above (Li). — e. id. a kind of tree 
(Shi). Gl. 439. 
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f. ♦ci’dn / d’dn- /tan let loose, free of care (Chuang). 

g. ♦d’dn / d’dw: /1 a n to bare (the body, esp. arms and breast) (Shi); ♦<mn / ?mn: /chan 
single, simple (Li); to bare, leave open (Li); Hian / ?|dn- / chan bare, undecorated 
(robe) (Li). 

h. *tian j tidn\ /chan and *tian / <^mn: /chan pellicle (Li). 

i. *<1^71 / /chan move with difficulty (Yi); *d'ian / d'idn: /chan turn round 
(Ch’uts’ip 

j. Hfan I tidn /chan name of a fish (Shi). 

k. *tian I iiidn /chan a kind of flag, banner (Chouli). — 1. id. felt (Chouli). 

m. *iian f tiidn^ tiidn: / chan gruel, thick congee (Tso). 

n. *iian / Uidn /chan a kind of hawk or falcon (Tso). 

o. *dian / imn- / s h a n act on one’s own authority, autocratic, high-handedly, presume 
(Tso). 

p. *dian I zidn: / s h a n earth-worm (Siin). 

q. *iian / iidn / s h a n smell of sheep, rancid (Li). — r. variant of the preceding 
(Lie). — 8. id. keen sense of smell (Chuang). 

149 a—^b. *tdn / tan- /tan dawn, morning (Shi); bright (Shi); loan for id. painfully, 
intensily (Shi). Gls. 186, 305. b. is Chou II (inscr. 135). The graph is said to depict 
the sun rising. 

c. *tdn j tan- /tan name of a bird (Lii). 

d. ♦fan / Van: / t’a n level (Yi); at ease (Lunyii). 

e. *d*dn / d'dn: /tan only (Ch’uts’i). — f. id. to bare (the body, esp. arms and breast) 
(Tso), s. w. a. 148 g. above. Pek. t’a n here is irregular, we should expect a tan. 

g. *tdt I tat I ta grieved (Shi). 

150 a—^b. *tdn / tdn /tan vermilion, red (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 92). The graph 
indicates by a dot or a stroke the contents of a square receptacle. 

c. *iian / t^idn /chan a kind of flag (Shi); loan for id. him, her, it (Shi); final particle 
(Shi). 

151 a. *Vdn I Van- / t’a n coal, charcoal (Li); lime (Tso). The Seal has ’mountain’,, 
’cliff’ and ’fire’. 
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152 a — b. *fndn j fan. Van- / t’a n to sigh (Shi), b. is Chou (inscr. 377, name). The 
graph has ’mouth’ and ’distress’ (see 480 below). — c. variant of the preceding (Shi); 
rad. 76 instead of 30. 

•d —*niin / nan /nan difficult (Shi); difficult to obtain, rare (Shi); *ndn / nan- / 
nan difficulty, calamity (Shi); to balk, keep away (Shu); loan for k. expel (Li); for k. 
ample (Shi); for h. ♦«mn respectful (Shi). Gls. 188, 693, 1149, 1278. e. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 300), f. is Chou (inscr. 366). The ratdical of c. above has left place for ’bird*, 
the rdle of which is obscure. *Vndn ’to sigh’ and *ndn ’difficulty, calamity’ are cognate 
words; our *ndn here is again phonetic in a Van (*Vndn)y m. below. — g. variant of 
the preceding (Shuowen). 

Jl *nan / nan: /nan and ^nian / nzjdn: / j a n to fear (Shi). 

i—j. *nian / fizidn / j an bum (variant of j. is Chou III (inscr. 230, name). 

k. *ndr j nd j no expel demons and noxious influences (Lunyii) (same as d. above); 
♦ndr / nd, nd: /no rich, ample, fine (Shi). GI. 188. 

l. ♦nwr / niei / n i and ♦ndr / nd / no pickled meat with bones in it (Chouli). 

m. *Vndn / Van / t’a n foreshore (Shi ap. Shuowen and Han time ex.). Gl. 202. 

153 a — b. *tsdn I tsdn-11 s Sin assist (Shu); to manifest (Yi). Gl. 1312. — c. id. 
praise, approve of (Lie). 

•d—e. *dz*dn / dz'dn: / t s a n jade of inferior quality, in part looking like stone (Chouli); 
jade libation ladle (Shi). 

1 *tstmn / tsvjdn: /1 s u a n continue (Shi); succeed (Shu). Gl. 111. — g. id. group of 
100 families (Chouli). 

h— i. *tstvdn / tsudn /1 s u a n to bore, perforate (Chuang); penetrate (Lunyii). 

j— k. *dz^%vdn / dz'udn /1 s’u a n bundles of rods (Li). 

1. *dVwdn I dz'wdn- /1 s u a n collect (onlu Han time text examples); loan for h. (Li), 

154 a. *dz'dn / dz'dn /1 s’a n Shuowen says: bore through (no text). 

b. *is'dn I ts'dn- /1 s’a n fine grain, food (Shi); bright, splendid (Shi); beauty-triad (Shi); 
(showing white teeth:) laugh (Kuliang). Gl. 224. 

c. ♦te’dn / ts'dn / t s’a n eat (Shi); food (Kuots’e); meal (Chuang). 

155 a — b. *dz'dn / dz'dn /1 s’a n damage, nocuous (Shu, lost chapter ap. Shuowen); 
*dz'ian / dz'ien /1 s’i e n accumulated (Yi). b. is Yin bone (A 6: 38,4, sense here un¬ 
certain). The graph has ’dagger-axe’ doubled; is it the primary graph of c. below? 

<^. *dVdn j dz'dn / t s’a n kill (Chouli); cruel (Shi); vicious (Lunyii); damage, hurt (Kuots’e); 
oppress (Meng); fragment, remainder (Lii). 

d. *dz'an j dfan:^ dz'an- /chan and *dz'an j dfdn: /chan shed made of inter¬ 
twined branches (Chuang); carriage box made of bamboo or wood (Shi); hearse (Yili). 

*t8dn / tsdn: I chan jade cup (Li). — f — g. id. cup (inscr. 231). g. is Chou III (inscr. 
231). 

h. *isdn I tsdn: /chan and Hsian / tsidn: /chan cup (Li); half-clarified spirits (Li). 

i. ^is'Hn / ts'dn: / c h’a n to plane (Kuots’e). Gl. 46. 

j. ^tsian / tsidn: / t s i e n hoe, weeder (Shi); *dz'ian / dz'idn / t s’i e n coin, money 
(Kuoyii). 

k. *ts^ian / ts'idn: / t s’i e n shallow (Shi); short-haired (sc. fell) (Shi); *tsian / tsien / 
tsien to flow rapidly (Ch’uts’i). 

l. ♦dz’mn / dz’mw: / t s i e n shallow (Shi); unmailed (sc. horse) (Shi). Gl. 313. 

m. *dz"ian I dz'idn:, dz'idn-11 sie n (»shallow'» words =) insincere, artful (Kuoyii, 
Shu in the Kung-yang version). Gl. 2109. 

n. *dVian / dz'idn- /tsien cheap (Tso); low, mean (Lunyii). 
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o. *dz'ian / dz'idn: / t s i e n tread, trample (Shi); to walk along, follow (Li); loan fo 
id, (shallow =) low (Shi); loan for p. present of food (Shi). Gl. 233. 

p. *dz'ian j dz'idn:^ dz'idn- /1 s i e n give a farewell feast (Shi); say goodbye to (Shu). 
Gl. 1223. 

q. *dz'ian / dz^jdn: / t s i e n and ^tsian / tsidn / t s i e n narrow (Chouli). 

r. *sian / sjdn- / s i e n thread (Kungyang). 

8 . *tsian I tsidn- / t s i e n and *tsian / tsien / t s i e n gush forth (Kuots’e). 

156 a— b. *8dn I sdniy sdn- / s a n disperse (Shi); undisciplined (Siin); useless (Chuang); 
loan for *8dn / sdn- / s a n a kind of ritual vessel (Yili). b. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). 

c. *8an I saUy san: / s h a n and *8dn / sdn / s h a n tears flowing (Shi). 

d. *8ian / sien- / s i e n sleet (Shi). 

157 a — d. *hvdn / kvdn / k u a n official’s residence, office (Li); office, public charge 
(Tso); official, officer (Lunyii); fimction, to function (Li), b. is Yin bone (B hia 4: 6), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 78), d. is Chou I (inscr. 99). 

e. *kwdn / kvdn / k u a n inner coffin (Tso); *kiudn / kvdn- / k u a n put in coffin (Li). 

f. *kwdn I kvdn- / k u a n to bubble (Siin). 

g. *kwdn I kvdn: / k u a n fatigue, exhausted (Shi). — h. id, tube (Shi); flute (Shi); 

key (Li); take care of, manage (Li); connect, comprise (Li); loan for id. helpless, without 

anything to rely on (Shi; really loan for g.). Gl. 923. — i. variant of the preceding 
(Ta Tai li). 

j. *kwdn I kvdn'.y kvdn- / k u a n wheel-axle cap (Uili). 

k. *kwdn j kvdn- /kuan lodging-house, hostelry (Shi); to lodge (Shi). 

l. *kwdn I kvdn /kuan and *kwan / kwan- /kuan servant, groom (Shi). 

m. *g^wdn / yvdn- / h u a n escape, avoid (Li). 

n. *kan / kan / k i e n a kind of white-flowered rush (used for ropes etc.) (Shi); pale 
(Kuan). 

158 a — d. *kwdn / kvdn- / kuan heron (Shi ap. Shuowen). b. is Yin bone (A 6: 14,1)’ 
c. is Yin bone (A 4: 43,4, sense of i. below), d. is Chou I (inscr. 76, sense of i. or j. below?)* 
The graph is a drawing. — e. id. variant of the preceding (Shi). — f. id. to pour out 
(Lunyii); to drip, fall in drops (Chuang); loan for id. dense, crowded (Shi); loan for m. 
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(Shi). Gls. 6, 927. — g. id. to draw fire, make fire (Chouli). — h. id. a kind of jade 
(Tso). 

i. *kwdn / kudn / k u a n see, look, regard (Shi); *ktvdn / kudn- / k u a n cause to see, 
show (Chouli); aspect, scene (Kuan); a sight (Shi); look-out tower (Tso); embellish one¬ 
self (Li). Gl. 732. 

j. / h u a n rejoice (Tso). — k. variant of the preceding (Hiaoking). 
— 1. variant of the preceding (Meng). 

m. *^u^n / ;^Tidn- / h u a n cry out (Sun). Gl. 927. 

n. / h u a n and I / h ii a n shout (Li); joyous (Li). 

o. *g'iwan / g'iwdn j k’ii a n weight of a steelyard, to weigh (Lunyu); the balance of 
circumstances, exigencies of time (Shu); power (Kuots’e); k’ii a n - y ii (to sprout =) 
beginning (Shi). Gl. 328. — p. id. an insect which eats the leaves of melon plants 
(Chuanii). — q—^r. id. Shuowen says: walk with bent body (no text); r. is Chou 
II/III (inscr. 271, name). 

8 . *k'iwiin j k'iwvn- / k’ii a n exhort (Shu); encourage (Lunyu). 

159 a—b. *kwdn / kudn, kudn- / k u a n perforate (Tso); go through the centre of (Shi); 
pass a string through, to string (Li); tightly boimd together with, intimate with (Shi); 
to serve (Shi); *kwan / ktvan- / k u a n be familiar with, practise, used to (Meng); 
usage (Lunyii). b. is Chou I (inscr. 57). The graph shows a string passed through cowries. 

c. *kwan / kwan- / k u a n familiar with, used to (Tso ap. Shuowen). — d. vulgar form 
of the preceding. 

e. *ktvan / kwan- / k u a n custom (Shi); usage (Shi). This is really a corrupted form 
of a. above (cowries strung together), and the word is etymologically identical with 

a. in its second reading. Gl. 824. 

f. *g*wan j ywan- / h u a n calamity (Shi); distress (Tso); grief, anxious (Lunyii). 

160 a. *ktvdn / kudn / k u a n cap (Shi); *kwdn / kudn- / k u a n put on a cap (Li). 
The Seal has ’covering’, ’head’ and ’hand’. 

161 a— c. *kwdn / kudn:, kudn- / k u a n wash the hands (Shu), b. is Yin bone (A 6: 42, i), 
c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 299). The graph has ’vessel’, ’water’ and ’hand’ (b.) or ’hands’ 

(c.). 

162 a. *k'wdn / kudn: / k’u a n sincere, staunch (Ch’uts’i); empty (Chuang); to knock, 
rap (Lii). — b. id. hole, opening (Chuang). 

163 a. *g 'wdn I yudn /wan pellet (Tso); ball (Chuang); loan for 164 f. pillar (Shi). 
Gl. 1206. The Mand. wan is irregular, we should expect a h u a n. 

b. ^g'wdn / yudn- / h u a n ulcer (Chuang). 

c. *g'tDdn I yudn / h u a n thin white silk stuff (Kuots’e). — d. id. Metaplexis (Shi). 

e. / jivi^: / w e i bent (Lie). 

164 a—e. The sense of this element is not known through any text examples. Its read¬ 
ing is not recorded in Ts’ieyiin or Kuangyiin. Tsiyiin and the Sung editors of the Shuowen 
read it sjwdn, thus taking it to be the primary form of t. below. But more probable 
seems to me that it was the primary form of f. *g'udn in its sense of ’to turn round’. 

b. is Yin bone (A 1: 53,1), c. is Yin bone (W 4: 30,4), d. is Yin bone (A 7: 12,1), e. is Yin 
bone (A 7: 13,1) — all in the sense of name. 

f. *g'wdn I yudn / h u a n pillar (Li); martial-looking (Shi); loan for id. turn round, 
turn back, hesitate (Yi). Gl. 1188. — g—i. id. name of a river (Tso); big flow of 
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water (Shi, Han version). Gl. 243. h. is Yin bone (B hia 3: 11, sense here uncertain), 
i. is Chou III (inscr. 234, name). — j. id. martial (Shu ap. Shuowen, cf. f. above). — 
k. id. a kind of violet (Li). 

l. *xwdn I yrndn / h u a n and *g"wdn / yuan / h u a n and "^^yiwdn / ;f?u7z?n / h ii a n 
badger (Shi). 

m. *giwdn / jimm / y ii a n wall (Shi). 

n—p. *giwdn / jjwnn / y ii a n Shuowen says: to change fields (no text), o. is Yin bone 
(A 2: 8,4, name, rad. 77 inst. of 156), p. is Chou II (inscr. 157, sense of f. above as name). 

q. I / h ii a n brilliant, illustrious (Shi). Gl. 154. — r. id. to dry in the 

sun (Yi ap. Shuowen). 

s. *xiwdn I yiwvn: / h ii a n to sun, to dry in the sun (Yi); xiwdr / I 

h u e i sunlight (Chouli). Gl. 154. 

t— V. *8iwan / siwdn / s ii a n spread, diffuse, everywhere-reaching, all-embracing (Shi); 
dissipate (Tso); to clear (a channel) (Tso); proclaim, display (Shi); (displayful =) boast¬ 
ful (Shi); comprehensive understanding (Shi); loan for id. a cubit (Shi); whitening 
hair (Yi ap. Shiwen); for m. (Shi). Gls. 479, 765, 791 a, 1006, 1041. The initial «- is 
phonetically very enigmatic, all the more since the derivates again have guttural: x~y 
u. is Yin bone (B shang 24: 7), v. is Chou II (inscr. 157). 

X. / h ii a n variant of q. (Shi ap. Li). — y. id. variant of q. (Shi 

ap. Shuowen). 

z. *xi^^n I / h ii a n clamour (Lii). 

165 a. ♦ g'tudn I yuan / h u a n Shuowen says: mountain sheep (no text). 

b. *k'ivdn / k'udn / k’u a n vast, wide (Yi); grand (Shi); magnanimous (Shi); to pardon 
(Ch’uts'i); relieve (Tso); enjoy ease (Tso). Gls. 161, 1289. 

166 a. *g'ivdn / yuan / h u a n a kind of sedge (Shi). The Seal has ’herb, grass’ and ’bird’. 

167 a. / h u a n ample (Li); p’a n huan relaxed (Shi). Gl. 832. — 

b. id. disperse (Yi); ample (Shi); p’a n huan relaxed, slack (Shi). Gls. 243, 1112. 

— c. id. brilliant (Lunyii). 

d—e. *g'wdn / yuan /huan Shuowen says: encircling wall (no text) e. is Chou II/III 
(inscr. 267, name). 
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f. *g'tadn / yuan- / h u a n change (Lie); p’a n h u a n relaxed (Shi, some versions). 
Gl. 832. 

g. *yiwan / yiwen- / h ii a n and *xpveng / yhjodng- / h i u n g distant (Kuliang). The 
first is the proper reading of the character, with a. as phonetic; the second is another 
word applied to the same character, because it was a synonym which moreover has a 
certain phonetic resemblance. These two different readings explain the following deriva- 
tes. Gl. 84. 

h. ^yiwan / xmen- / h ti a n insist, eager (Kuan). 

i. *g'iwing / g^iwang / k’i u n g precious stone, precious (Shi). 


168 a—c. *ttvdn / Itidn /1 u a n tip, end, point (Chouli). b. is Chou III (inscr. 227) 

and c. is Chou II/III (inscr. 264, sense of g. below). The graph possibly is a drawing 

of a sprouting plant, cf. next word. — d. id. tip, end, point, extremity (Li); (first 

appearing point, sprout:) beginning, first symptom (Meng); to begin (Shu); take initiative 
(Kuots’e); upright, straight (Li); correct (Tso); piece, item (Li); a kind of robe (Tso). 
Gl. 2017. 

e, *twdn I tudn / t u a n and *iiwan / tsjtmn: / c h u a n cut (Kuots’e). 

f. *ticdn / tudn / t u a n black straight robe (cf. d. above) (Mo). — g—h. id. a kind 

of vessel (inscr. 226). h. is Chou III (inscr. 226). 

i. *ftvdn I fudn / t’u a n rushing water (Meng). 

j. *Viwan I t^'rwdn: / c h’u a n to pant (Chuang). 

k. *^iwan / z\wdn / c h’u a n and ^Viwdn / ti'itvdn- / c h’u a n to blame (Lii). 

l. (Jitoan I zitvdn / c h’u a n funeral car with solid wheels (no spokes) (Li). — m— n. id. 
hasten, quickly (Shi), n. is Chou I/II (inscr. 215). 

o. Viwar / tiwiQ- / c h u e i anxious (Shi); loan for H'iwan / ts'iiodn: / c h’u a n wriggle 
(as a worm) (Chuang). 

p. ^iiwar I itrtg- / j u e i jade tablet as insignium (Shu). The Pek. reading is irregular; 
we should expect a s h u e i, which is indeed the form of many other Mand. dialects. 

q. *ts'iwar / ts'tvi^: / c h’u e i and *twdr / tud: /to and H'rwan / ts'iwdn: / c h’u a n to 
measure (Meng); to estimate (Tso); (1st and 2nd reading:) to shake, move (Yi, in the 
King Fang version). 

169 a. Hwdn j ttudn: /1 u a n short (Lunyii). 
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170 a. *twdn / tvjdn:, tudn- / t u a n and *d'ivdn / d'udn: / t u a n cut off (Shi); decide 
(Yi); resolute (Shu). Gl. 2113. 

171 a. *Vtudn I Vvjdn- / t’u a n Shuowen says: running pig (no text); »definitions» of the 

hexagrams in the Yi king (Yi). Erya: Shi shou has a word H'tmn / Vvdn / t’u a n 

(even tone) a kind of pig (text: Ch’uts’i: Kiu si), and probably Shuowen takes our 171 a. 
here as a variant (falling tone) of the same stem. The ”pig running” is a speculation 
due to the fact that 428 a. ^ (as used in Li for )>pig-walkingi>, i. e. lazily, not lifting 
the feet) has a variant (ap. Shi wen) with our 171 a. for right half. — b. id, black 
robe (Yili). 

c. *diwan / {wan /yuan young locust (Ch’unts’iu). 

d. *diwan / iwdn- / y ii a n hem or border of a garment (Li); *diwan / itodn / y ii a n 
go along, follow (Chuang); to climb (a tree) (Meng); loan for b. (Chouli). 

e. ^d'iwan / dHwdn / c h’u a n beam, rafter (Tso). 

f. *d'iwan / d'iwdn: / c h u a n carved design on jade insignium (Chouli). — g. id. 

omated band on bell or on axle-cap of wheel (Chouli); inscribe, inscription (Lii). 

h. *d'iwan / d'iuxin: / c h u a n and *Viwan / Viwdn: / c h’u a n carved, decorated (Chu- 
ang). 

i. H'iwad I t^'iwdi- / c h’u e i and ? / xiwvi- / h u e i snout (Tso); to pant (Shi). 

172 a— b. *twdn / tvdn- /1 u a n to hammer, forge (Chouli); *d'iodn / d'udn- /1 u a n 
tom to pieces (Kuan), loan for d. (Li), b. is Chou I/II (inscr. 207, name). 

c. Hwdn I tudn- / t u a n to hammer, forge (Shu); strike (Chuang); (to beat in water:) 
wash (Yili); hammering stone (Shi); loan for d. below (Kuliang). Gl. 907. — d. id. slice 
of dried spiced meat (Tso). 

173 a— b. *8wdn / swdn- / s u a n counting tally (inscr. 205). b. is Chou I/II (inscr. 
205). The graph has ’bamboo’, ’two hands’ and a drawing of some object, probably 
some kind of tally. 

174 a. *swdn I 8wdn\, 8wdn~ / s u a n to count (Yili); counting tally (Yili); reckon, take 
into account (Lunyii). In the graph, the central element may be a drawing of an abacus. 

b. *8wdn I 8udn: / s u a n basket (Yili). — c. id. bamboo vessel (Li). 

d. *t8wdn I t8ndn: /1 s u a n plaited or woven silk band (Kuoyii); continue (Tso). 

e. *t8'wan / is'wan- / t s’u a n take by force, usurp (Meng). 

175 a. *8wdn I 8udn-I 8 u an calculate (Yi Chou shu ap. Shuowen). cf. 173 a. and 
174 a. above. The graph may be a drawing of counting tallies (divinations stalks?), 
cf. 553 a. below. — b. id. garlic (Ta Tai li). 

176 a. *t8'wdn / ts'udn- /1 s’u a n to hide (Tso); flee, skulk off (Tso); (cause to skulk 
off:) to banish (Shu). The Seal has ’hole’ and ’rat’. Gl. 1272. 

177 a. *t8'wdn / t8'udn- /1 s’u a n furnace (Shi); to heat, cook (Tso). 

178 a— b. *bliodn / ludn /1 u a n bells on horse’s trapping (inscr. 135). b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 135, cf. f. below). The graph is a drawing. — c. id. small peak (Ch’uts’i). — d. id. 
the corners of the rim of an oval bell (Chouli); loan for id. emaciated (Shi). — e. id. to 
drip (Kuots’e). — f—g. id. bells on horse’s trapping (inscr. 326). b. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 326). — h. id. phoenix (Ch’uts’i); loan for a. (Shi). 
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i—j. *bliwan / Utodn: / 1 ii a n and *hlwdn / ludn / 1 u a n worn, emaciated (cf. d. above) 
(Shi ap. Shuowen); *hliwan / liwdn: / liian cut meat (Lii); cramped (Chuang). j. is 
Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

k—^1. *hliwan / litodn:, liwdn- /1 ii a n beautiful (Shi). 1. is Chou II/III (inscr. 268, name). 

m. *bliwan / liwdn- /1 ii a n to long for (Lie). 

n. *bliwan j litvdn / 1 ii a n connect, continue (Yi). 

o. *plian I p^idn- / p i e n change (Lunyii); changeable, amenable (Shu). 

p. *ndwan / mwan /man Southern barbarian (Shi); loan for id, mien-man small¬ 
looking, pretty, little (Shi). Gl. 741. 

q. *8lwan / swan- / s h u a n and *sliwan / siwdn- / s h u a n twins (Lii). 

179 a. *lwdn / Indn: / 1 u a n egg (Tso). 

180 a —b. Hwdn / ludn- / 1 u a n Shuowen takes this to be the primary form of c. below 
(no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 194, sense here uncertain). If Shuowen’s definition is 
right, the graph may show silk thread on a stand and two hands working on it. 

c. *lwdn I ludn- / 1 u a n disorder, confusion, rebellion (Shi); loan for id. to cross a 
stream (Shi); end of a piece of music (Lunyii); loan for a char. 4^, which is a variant 
(known from bronze inscriptions, see 972 c, d. below) of ^si^g / si / si (972 a.) 
regulate, bring into order (Shu) (traditionally it is read 1 u a n in this sense as well, 
which is erroneous). Gls. 906, 1464, 1696. 

181 a. *pwdn j jmdn- / p a n a half, half (Yi). The Seal has ’ox’ below and two vertical 
strokes above, said to mean ’cleave, divide’, cf. 471 below. — b. id. strap forming 
part of horse’s trapping (Tso). 

c. *p'unn I p'udn- / p’a n p’a n - h u an relaxed (Shi); *b'wdn / b'udn: /pan comrade 
(Ch’uts’i). Gl. 832. 

d. ♦p’lmn / p'ltdn- / p’a n cleave (Chouli); divide (Tso); p’a n - h u a n relaxed (Shi). 
Gl. 832. 

e. *p'tDdn I p'udn / p’a n throw away (only Han time text ex.); loan for d. above (Lii). 

f. *p^tvdn I p'vdn- / p’a n semi-circular pool (Shi); shore (Shi); loan for id. dissolve 
(Shi). — g. id. u half (Yili). 

h. ♦p’lmn / p'vdn- / p’a n meat on the side of an animal (Li); *b'udn / b'ndn / p’a n 
ample, corpulent (Li). 
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i. *pwdn I p'vdn- / p’a n semi-circular pool (Li), see f. above. 

j. *h"wdn I h'udn / p’a n tray (Mo). 

k. *b'tjudn I VvAn- /pan bank between fields (Tso); to separate from (Lunyii); to rebel 
(Lunyii); p a n - y ii a n relaxed (Shi). Gl. 832. 

l. *h\vdn I h'udn- / p’a n to desert, revolt (Tso), Pek. p’a n is irregular. 

m. ^h'iwdn / b'jwvnJ fan uncoloured garment (Shi). Gl. 135. 

182 a—c. *b^wdn / b^'udn / p’a n turn round (Li); loan for id. joy (Meng); *pwdn / pudn / 
pan squat (Chuang); loan for i. below (Kuliang), for 190 c. variegated (Li). Gl. 160. 
b. is Yin bone (A 1: 48,4), c. is Chou II (inscr. 135). The graph has ’boat’ and ’baton’ 
(punt?). 

d. *b'wdn I Vudn / p’an basin (Li); loan for id. joy (Shi). Gl. 160. — e —f. id. tray, 
dish (Tso); basin (Li); loan for id. turn round (cf. a. above) (Yi); joy (Shu); loan for g. 
(Siin). Gl. 160. f. is Chou II (inscr. 157). — g. id. big stone, rock (Yi). — h. id. 
girdle-satchel (Li). — i. id. big belt (Yi); belt with pocket or pouch (Tso). 

183 a — b. *mwdn / mudn /man even (only Han time text examples), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 195, name). Possibly a drawing of a balance (?). 

c. *mxodn / mtudn: /man full (Tso). 

d. *mv)dn / mudn /man shut the eyes, be deluded (Siin); ashamed (Chuang, so acc. 
to certain comm.). 

e. *mwdn / muon /men and ^miwdn / miwDn /wan a kind of elm (Tso); *m\wdn / 
miwvn /wan and *mwdn / mudn^ mudn- /man resin, gum (Chuang). 

f. I mum /men (red gem, here loan for id.:) red millet (= 442 a) (Shi). Gl. 210. 

g. *mwdn I mudn: /man and *mwjn / muon:, mudn- /men grieved (Li). 

184 a. *lcan / kan / k i e n villainous, traitor (Shu); wickedness (Shu); adultery (Tso). 
The Seal has ’three women’. 

185 a. *]ddn / kdn: / k i e n select, distinguish (Siin). 

b— d. *klan / kan- / k i e n remonstrate, admonish (Shi), c. is Chou II (inscr. 154), d. 
is Chou II (inscr. 160). 

e. *klun I kdn: / k i e n select (Yi Chou shu). 
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i—fe. *gldn / Idn /Ian barrier, be a barrier to, protect (Kuots’e). g. is Chou II (inscr. 
173, name). 

h. *glian / lien- /lien boil silk (Chouli). — i. id, boil silk (Chouli); white silk (Tso); 
purify, exquisite (Lii); to train (Li); improve by training (Shu ap. Mo). — j. id, refine 
(metal) (Kuots’e). 

k. *gldn / Idn, Idn- /Ian big wave (Meng). Gl. 278. 

1 — m. *gldn / Idn- /Ian brilliant (Shi); cooked into shreds (Lii); rotten, dissolved 
(Kungyang); bum, consumed by fire (Tso). 

n. *gldn / Idn /Ian orchid (Tso); h u a n -1 a n Metaplexis (Shi). 

o—p. *gldn I Idn, Idn: / 1 a n to fib, cheat (only Han time text ex.), p. is Chou I (inscr. 
65, sense of b. above). 

q. *glian j lien- /lien a kind of tree (Chouli); *gldn / Idn /Ian railing, pen (only 
Han time text ex.). 

186 a. *ngan / ngan- /yen wild-goose (Shi). 

1>. variant of the preceding (Tso). 

187 a. *kwan / hwan- /kuan two tufts of hair on child’s head (Shi). The original 
graph must have been a drawing. 

b—c. *hvan / kwan /kuan bar (Lao); barrier, frontier gate (Shi); loan for id, bird’s 
cry (Shi); loan for *'wan / 'tvan /wan to bend (sc. the bow) (Tso); loan for 159 a. 
insert (Shi), c. is Chou IV (inscr. 290). Gl. 699. 

188 a— b. *g 'wan I ywan- / h u a n servant (Kuoyii); officer, official (Tso); learn for 
office (Tso). b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 274, name). The graph has ’roof’ and ’slave, 
servant’. 

189 a— b. *nwan / nwan, nwan- / n u a n Shuowen says: to quarrel (no text), b. is 
pre-Han (inscr. 431, name). The graph has ’two women’. 

190 a — b. ♦ptmn / 'pwan /pan divide, distribute (Shu); spread out (Tso); scatter (Tso); 
hold back, withdraw (an army) (Tso); walk hesitantly (Yi); classify, arrange (Meng); 
rank (Tso); variegated (Li), b. is Chou (inscr. 352). The graph has ’knife’ and ’jade’, 
doubled. — c. id, variegated (Li). 

191 a —c. *kdn / kdn / k i e n crevice, interstice (Chuang); interval, space between (Li); 
middle, in, among (Shi); interval in time (Chuang); *kdn / kdn- / k i e n find a crevice in, 
find fault with (Lun 3 ni); to separate, alienate, differences (Tso); favourable moment, 
occasion (Meng); intermeddle (Tso); replace, supersede (Shi); alternate (Shu); (look in 
a crevice:) to spy on (Tso); insert (Shi); g'dnf ydn / h i e n (interstice in time:) leisure 
(Meng); peace (Tso). Gls. 699, 1956. c. is Chou II (inscr. 184). The graph has ’door’ 
and ’moon’, b. is a later vulgar form. In modern praxis the word is written b. with 
’sun’ instead of ’moon’ in its reading k i e n, whereas the original form is maintained 
for the reading h i e n. But in classical texts it should always be written a. 

d—e. *kdn / kdn: / k i e n slip or tablet of bamboo, for writing (Shi); loan for id, select 
(Shu); abridge, summary (Yi); moderate (Li); treat summarily, large-minded, not minding 
small matters (Lunyii); to slight (Meng); great (Shi); loud (sound) (Shi); examine (Shu); 
verified, real, effective (Li); loan for 184 b. (Tso). Gls. 87, 109, 1290, 1484, 1916. e. 
is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

f. *kdn j k(Xn / k i e n a fragrant plant (Orchis?) (Shi, Mao version). 

g. ^g'dn / y^n: / h i e n beautiful, refined (Shi). Gl. 153. 

b, ^g'dn / y^n / h i e n to spy on, watch (Meng). 
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i. / ^an- / k i e n stream in a ravine (Shi). 

j. *g^an / yan: / h i e n forceful, energetic, fierce (Tso). Gl. 153. 

192 a —b. *g'dn j ydn j Yiien bar, barrier (Yi); enclosure (Chouli); obstruct, guard 
against (Tso); protect (Meng); loan for id. to train, well-trained, refined (Shi); great (Shi); 
large-minded (Chuang); move leisurely (Shi). Gls. 88, 153, 844. b. is Chou II (inscr. 
169, sense of 191 a. above). The graph has ’door’ and ’wood’. 

193 a—c. *8dn / sdn / s h a n mountain, hill (Shi), b. is Yin bone (0 72), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 139). The graph is a drawing. 

d. *s[in I san- / s h a n wicker trap (Shi). Gl. 443. 

e *8an / san, san- / s h a n vilify, slander (Lun 3 ni). 

f. / sidn / s i e n an immortal (Lie). 

194 a. *8dn j sun: I c h’a n (Pek. c h’ a n is irregular, we should expect a s h a n) 
breed, bear (Tso); produce (Li); product (Meng); livelihood (Meng). 

195 a. *b'dn / 5’an- /pan (Kuangyiin) and b'mn / b'idn / p’i e n (Shiwen to Ode 222) 
discriminate, arrange, distinguish (Shu); punctilious (Shi). The Seal form of our 195 a. 
being very similar to that of ^ 825 a., the latter was substituted to the former in Shu 
and Shi versions already in Han time. Our word here is cognate to but not (as often 
stated) id. with 219 b. ^ b'jan I b'mn /pien distinguish. Gls. 716, 1212, 1217. 

b — c. *pHwdn / p'iwvn / f a n a turn, a time (Lie); *pwdr / pud / p o martial (Shi); loan 
for r. (’white', here:) white-haired (Shu); for m. (Siin). Gl. 2107. c. is Chou II (inscr. 
194, name). 

d. *p'iwdn I p'iwvn /fan turn, change (Meng); to wave (as leaves) (Shi); changeable, 
frivolous (Shi); nimble-minded, versatile (Shi). Gl. 619. — e —^f. id. banner (inscr. 325). 
f. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

g. *piwdn I pjwvn /fan cover (Lii). 

h. *bHwdn I b'iwim /fan and *p'ixodn / p'iwdn /fan confuse, disorderly (Chuang; acc. 
to others: disentangle, arrange). 

i. *b'iwdn I b'iwvn /fan burn, roast (Shi); loan for k. (Meng). — j. id. a kind of gem 
(Tso). — k. id. cooked sacrificial meat (Kuliang). — 1. id. paw (Tso). 
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m. *b'iwUn / h'iwtm /fan luxuriant (growth) (Shi); to be numerous, prosper (Shu, 
Tso); *piwhn / piwvn /fan hedge, screen (Shi); (screening:) outer regions of the empire 
(ChouU).^ G. 716^ 

n. *p"wan / / p’a n rice water (Li); loan for o. (Lie). 

o. *h'wdn I b'udn j p’a n to curl (Shang shu ta shuan); circulate (Li). 

p. *pwdr I pud- / p o spread out, to sow (Shi); distribute (Shu); publish (Tso); banish, 
reject (Shu); winnow (Chuang); shake (Lunyii). — q. id, promulgate (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

r. *b'tpdr j b'ud / p’o and *pwdr / pud / p o white (Yi); loan for *b'wdr / b'ud / p’o big, 
bulging (Tso). 

s. *piwdn I piwxm /fan hedge, fence (cf. m. above) (Shi); frontier (Chuang); covered 
carriage (Tso). 

196 a. *k*ian / k'idn: / k’i e n Shuowen says: a small clod of earth (no text). 

b—d. *k'ian / k*idn: / k’i e n send (Shi); send off, let go (Tso); *k'ian / k'idn- / k’i e n 
convey (sacrificial meat) to the grave (Li), c. is Yin (inscr. 12), d. is Chou II (inscr. 
184). 

e. *k*ian / k'idn: / k’i e n k’i e n - k’ii a n to cling to, closely attached (Shi). Gl. 919. 

f— *k*ian / k'idn- / k’i e n reprove, reprimand (Shi), g. is Yin bone (B hia 3: 10), sense 
here uncertain) h. is Chou I (inscr. 71, sense of b. above), i. is Chou I (inscr. 72, sense of b.); 
in all these archaic forms rad. 30 instead of 149. 

197 a. *gian j {dn:, idn- /yen flow over, flow out (Yi); (periodically inundated:) low¬ 
land (Tso); go to excess (Shi); abundant (Shi); extensive (Shu); loan for id, basket (Tso). 
Gls. 419, 1552. The Seal has ’water’ and ’go’. 

b. *k"ian / k'idn / k’i e n exceed (Shi); to err, error (Shi); to lose (Tso); evil malady (Tso). 

c. variant of ^ (Siin). 

198 a — b. *g'ian / g'jdn / k’i e n kill (Shi); to cut (Shi); reverential (Shi), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 180). Gls. 1024, 2023. The graph has ’tiger* and ’strokes, ’lines’. 

199 a. ^ngian / ngidn- /yen adornment (Shi); accomplished, talented (Shi). — b. id, 
proverb, saying, vulgar talk (Tso). Gl. 1831. 

c. *ngan / ngan /yen face, countenance (Shi); colour (Shi). 

d. *ngdn / ngdn- /an coarse, rude (Lunyii) (acc. to others: relaxed, careless). 

200 a. *'ian / 'idn /yen Shuo wen says: a kind of bird (no text); loan for id, how’ 
(Shi); *gian / jjdn /yen suffix forming adverbs (Chuang); final particle (Shi). 

b. / h i e n joy, laugh (Ch’uts’i). 

201 a. "^tian / tidn: /chan roll over (Shi, certain versions); unfold, open (Yili); develop, 
set forth, explain (Tso); examine (Li); loan for id, truly (Shi); for ♦fmn / tidn- /chan 
ritual robe (Shi). 

b. / tidn: /chan roll over (Shi). 

c. *nian / nidn: / n i e n trample (Chuang). 

202 a. H ian I Vidn: j c h’a n to complete, accomplish (Tso). 

203 a. *dian / idn /yen extend (Shu);continue (Tso); delay (Shu); stretch (sc. the neck) 
(Lunyii); to conduct, invite (Shu); ()>extension)>:) square crown on top of ceremonial 
cap (Li). Gl. 1586. — b. id, bamboo mat (Shi). — c. id, square croA^m on top of cere¬ 
monial cap (Tso), see a. above. 
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d. *Vian I Vidn / c h’a n long (sc. beams) (Shi). 

e. ♦A-mn / 6‘idn / s h a n make bricks (Kuan). — f. id, supple (Lao). 

g. ♦d’dn / d'dn: /tan great words (Shu), boast (Kuoyii); great (Shu); cheat (Lie); 
extravagant, disorderly (Shu); wide, far apart, far-reaching (Shi); loan for id, a particle 
(Shi). Gls. 833, 1617. 

204 a. *d*ian / (?’mn / c h’a n soil belonging to one peasant family (Chouli); a farm, a 
farmyard (Shi); shop (Li). — b. id, orbit of a celestial body, go its orbit (Lii). — c. 
id, bind, wind (Lie). 

205 a— c. *dian / imn: / s h a n good (Shi); approve (Meng); make good (Lunyii); treat 
well (Tso). b. is Yin (inscr. 28), c. is Chou II (inscr. 160). The graph has ’sheep’ and 
’flute’ doubled (mutton, i. e. food, and music?). Possibly the original graph for d.(?) 

d—e. *dian / i?dn- / s h a n cooked food (Shi); eat (Li), e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 298). — f. 
id, (make good:) repair, put in order (Tso). 

206 a. *ts'ian / ts'idn /1 s’i e n Shuowen says: to rise high (no text). Abbreviated in 
the derivates: 

b. ^sjan I sjdn / s i e n caper about, dance (Shi); loan for 193 f. an immortal (Lie). 

c. *t8'ian I ts'idn /1 s’i e n remove, be removed (Shi); alter (Tso). Gl. 620. 

207 a. *dzian / zidn- / s i e n and *dz'ian / dz'idn- /1 s i e n covet, desire (Shi); surplus, 
affluence (Shi); ^zian / idn /yen oblong (Chouli). Gl. 559. 

208 a. ^dz'ian / dfidn / c h’a n and *dz'dn / dz'dn / c h’a n timid (Ta Tai li); loan for 
c. (Shu, one version). 

b. *dz'ian / dz'idn / c h’a n to flow (Ch’uts’i). 

c, d. *dz'dn / dz'dn: /chan and *d fiwan / dfiwdn- / c h u a n exhibit (Shu). Gl. 1234. 

e. *dz'dn / dz'dw. /chan and *dzan / dfan: /chan sleeping-carriage (Tso). 

209 a —c. ^sian / sidn / s i e n fresh fish (Li); fresh meat (Shu); good (Shi); freshly 
bright (Shi); die prematurely (Tso); ^sian / sidn: / s i e n rare, few (Shi); solitary (Shi). 
Gls. 122, 624, 643, 702, 838, 1845. b.^is Chou I (inscr. 125, name), c. is Chou'III/IV 
(inscr. 324). The graph has ’fish’ and ’sheep’ (mutton). 
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d. ^sian / sidn: / s i e n scab (Kuoyii). 

e. *8ian / sien / s i e n p’i e n-s i e n walk with difficult}" (Chuang). 

210 a. ^aian / sidn: /sien rare, few (Yi, Cheng Hiian’s version). The Seal has ’that, 
this’ and ’few’. Cf. 209 a. 

211a. *sian / sidn /sien fresh food (Chouli). The Seal has ’fish’ tripled. Cf. 209 a. 

212 a. *sian I hdn- / s h a n wicker door, leaf of door (Li); screen (Lii); loan for c. (Shi, 
Lu version). The Seal has ’door* and ’wing’. — b. id, blaze (Shi ap. Shuowen). — c, 
id. blaze (Shi). 

213 a. Hian j lidn: /lien a kind of carriage (Chouli, one version, =215); loan fot 
*lian I lidn /lien connect (Li), unite (Meng), in a row, consecutively (Shi); to wash 
(Li); toilsome, difficult, slow (Yi). loan for c. (Li). The Seal has ’carriage’ and ’go’. 

b. *lian / lidn /lien ripple (Shi); to drip (as tears) (Shi). Gl. 278. 

c. Hian / lidn: /lien a kind of sacrificial vessel (Lunyii). 

d. Hian / lidn /lien 3| lotus fruit (Shi, Lu version, Gl. 352). 

214 a. Hian / lidn /lien join, bring together (Chouli). The Seal has ^ to the right: 
’silk string’ and ’ear’. 

215 a. Hian / lidn: / n i e n (Pek. n i e n is irregular, we should expect a lien) cart 
drawn by two men (Shi). The Seal has ’carriage’ and ’man’ doubled. 

216 a. *nian / nidn: / n i e n Shuowen says: to work leather so as to make it smooth 
and soft (no text). 

b. *nan / wan: /nan blush (Meng). 

217 a. ♦wian / nzidn / j a n burn (Meng); loan for id. so, thus (Shi); affirm, approve 
(Lunyii); adverb suffix (Shi). The Seal has ’flesh’, ’dog’ and ’fire’. — b. id. burn (Mo). 

218 a. ♦ p'ian I p’ten- / p’ie n (one half =) partial, one-sided (Lunyii); *p>ivdn / p'lvdn- / 
p’a n one half, one of two parts (Chuang). Gl. 2077. The Seal shows one half of the 
character for ’tree’ ( 1212 ). 

219 a. *pian / pidn: /pien Shuowen says: criminals accusing one another (no text). 

b-—d. *b*ian / Nidn: /pien and *Ndn / 6’dn- /pan (cf. 195 a) divide (Chouli); 

distinguish, discriminate (Lunyii); distribute (Tso); loan for f. (Chouli); for 246 b. (Tso). 
d. is pre-Han (inscr. 405, name). 

e. *Nian / Njdn: /pien distinguish, discriminate (Yi); dispute (Meng); strive (Tso); 
scrutinize, regulate (Shu); find fault with (Chouli); distribute, everywhere (Li); loan 
for 246 b. (Yili). Gl. 1217. 

f. *Ndn j Ndn- /pan manage, deal with (Tso). 

220 a. *Nian / Nidn- /pien cap (Shi); loan for id. hurriedly (Li); loan for d. to fly 
(Shi). Gl. 591. The Seal shows ’two hands’ and a drawing of a cap. — b. id. This 
is but a corrupted modem form of the preceding graph; loan for id. law (Shu); quick, 
hurriedly (Tso, cf. a. above). Gl. 2002. — c. id. to clap the hands (Ch’uts’i). 

d. *Nian / Vijin- /pien (same as the preceding; loan for:) *p^iwdn / p'iwvn /fan to 
fly, voltigate (Shi); *piwjn / piuBn- /fen to dust (Li). 
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e. ^p'iwUn / p'iwvn /fan circuitous (Chuang). 

f. *h'iwdn I b'iwvn /fan and ^Vian / ft’mn- / p i e n basket (Li). 

221 a. *h'ian / 6’fdn- / p i e n comfortable (Ch’uts’i); convenient, useful (Li); prompt 
(Siin); thereupon, then (Chuang); *h'ian / Vijin / p’i e n eloquent, specious (properly: 
discriminating, punctilious, cf. 195 a.) (Lunyii). Gls. 716, 1217. 

b. *Vian / Vidn- / p i e n and *b'ian / b'idn / p’i e n a kind of tree (Mo). 

c. *pian I pidn / p i e n whip (Shu). 

222 a. ^mian / midn\ /mien escape, avoid (Tso); take off (Tso); cease (Lunyii); loan 
for *miwdn / miudn- /wen moiumer’s hair-dress (Li); for id, new, fresh (Li). 

b. ^mian / midn: /mien bend the head (Chouli); bend down (Tso); character sometimes 
loaned for the synonymous 136 r.; loan for c. (Li). — c. id. make an effoit (Shi); 
vigorous (Shi). — d. id. ceremonial cap (Shu). 

e. *mwdn / miidn /man and *mw9n / mudn: /men confused, stupid (Chuang; mea¬ 
ning much debated). 

f. *mwdn I mudn /man shoe, sole (Lii); loan for j. (Lii); for 183 g. (Lii). 

g. *miwdn / miwvn: /wan and ^mian / midn: /mien complaisant, mild (Li). 

h. *miwdn / miwvn: /wan late (Li). — i. id. lustrous, rich (sc. colour) (Ch’uts’i). — j. 
id. pull (a cart) (Tso). 

k. *miwdn / miudn- /wen mourning clothes, mourning hair-dress (cf. a. above) (Tso); 
loan for d. (Siin). 

l. *mw9r I muqi: / m e i smoothly flowing water (Shi, Mao version); to defile (Meng). 

223 a. *mian / midn- /mien face (Shi); face to face (Shi); loan for 222 c. (Shu). Gl. 
1728. 

b. *mian / midn: /mien to turn from, abandon (Ch’uts’i). — c. id. sink in (sc. wine) 
(Shi). Gl. 940. — d. id. thin, drawn-out (Kuoyii); loan for id. distant (Kuliang). 

224 a. *mian / midn /mien Shuowen says: hidden, not visible (no text), possibly the 
original graph for f. below (cf. d., e.). — b. id. lath supporting the eaves (Ch’uts’i). 

c—e. *'pian / piwen / p i e n borders (Tso); side (Li), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65), e. is Chou 
II (inscr. 147). — f. id. a kind of ritual vessel (Shi). 
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225 a—^b. "^mian / midn /mien thin and long, drawn out (Shi); tiny, delicate (Shi); 
in a continuous row (Shi). Gl. 741. The Seal has ’silk’ and ’silk stuff’. 

226 a. *krwan / kmdn: / k ii a n to roll (Shi); *g'iwan / g'iudn / k’ii a n bend, curved 
(Shi); handsome (Shi); loan for g. fist (Li). Sometimes u. f. 418 a. Gl. 249. 

h —c. *kiwan / kiwdn- / k u a n look on with affection (Shi). 

d. *k^iican / k^iwdn / k’ii a n crooked wood (Kuots’e); bowl made out of curving wood 
(Meng); *kiwan / kiwdn- / k ii a n ring in nose of an ox (Lii). 

€. *g'fwan / g'rwdn / k’ii a n and *k*iwan / k'iwdn / k’ii a n chignon (Li); loan for a. 
beautiful (Shi, one version). Gl. 249. 

f. *g'iivan / g'rwdn j k’ii a n force, forceful (Chuang). — g. id, (rolled hand:) fist (Li); 
force, strength (Shi). — h. id, wriggle, move as a snake (Ch’uts’i). 

i. ^g'iivan / g'jivdn- / k ii a n tired (Lunyii). — j. variant of the preceding (Chuang). 

k. *g'iwan / g'nvdn: / k ii a n and ^g'iwdn / g'iwtyn: / k ii a n enclosure for pigs (Kuan); 
^kiwdn I kiwvn: / k ii a n and *k"iwdn / k'iwvn: / k’ii a n turn round (on the foot) 
(Li); loan for d. wooden bowl (Li). 

J. * k'jwdn / k'jwvn- / k’ii a n bond, deed, consisting of two halves (wooden parts) (Kuan). 

m. *k'iw&n I k'ivrDn:, k'iwvn- / k’ii an k’i e n-k’ii an to cling to, closely attached 
(Shi).'^ Gl. 919.^^ 

n. *k*iwdn / k'iwvn: / k’ii a n and *'iwdn / '{wvw, / y ii a n head covering (Hanfei); loan 
for 418 a. (Siin). 

o. *g'wan / yxvan- / h u a n feed animals with grain, rear (for slaughter) (Tso); grain-fed 
animal (Li). — p. variant of the preceding (Chuang). 

227 a— b. *giwan / jiwdn / y ii a n circle, circumference (Shi); round (Meng); return 
(Shu); *giwan I jfudn I y ii n a particle (Shi), loan for g. (Shi). Gls. 238, 545, 1187, 
2104. b. is Chou I (inscr. 124, name). The graph has a ’circle’ and a ’cauldron’: the 
round rim of a cauldron. In the modem graph the ting cauldron has been corrupted 
into p e i cowry. 

c. *giwan / jiwdn / y ii a n round (Hanfei); all round, universal (Yi). 

/ xiwTon / h ii a n ocarina (Chouli). 

e. ^giwen j jiwtw, / y ii n drop, lose (sc. life) (Kuoyii); destroy (Siin). 

f. *giwen / jiwhi / y ii n loop through which a rope is passed (in fixing a target) (Chouli). 

g. *giw£n j jiwen: / y ii n fall down, throw down (Shi); overthrow (Tso); to lose (Tso); 
loan for c. circle (Shi). Gl. 1187. — h. variant of the preceding (Tso ap. Shuowen). 
— i. id. to rain, fall down like rain (Kungyang); fall to the ground (Tso). 

j—k. *giw9n / jiu^n / y ii n (variant of 460 c. below, Shuowen, hence the reading) clan 
name (inscr. 96). k. is Chou I/II (inscr. 212). 

228 a. *’itvan / 'iwen /yuan Shuowen says: small worm, taking it as primary form 
of b. (hence the reading). No text. 

b. *'itaan / 'iwdny 'iwdn: / y ii a n and *‘iwan / iwen / y ii a n and ^g'iwan / g'iwdn: 
/ k ii a n to crawl as a caterpillar (Shi); soft, bending (Chouli). 

c. *’iwan / 'hvdn / y ii a n dissatisfied, grieved (Shi). — d. id, fatigue, suffering (Lie). 

e. *kiwan j kjwdn- / k ii a n pent up, reserved, cautious (Lunyii). — f. id. a kind of 

silk stuff (Mo). 

g. *giwan / {wdn / y ii a n abandon (Kuots’e); remove (Meng). 

h. *kiwan / kiwen / k ii a n to cleanse (Kuoyii). 

i. *kiwan / kiwen, kiwen- / k ii a n glance at, look askance (Meng). 
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j. *gHwan / yiwen: / h ii a n Shuowen says: strap for fixing a yoke (no text); pure (said 
of jade) (Shi; the Lu version ap. Erya had rad. 96 inst. of 177). 

k. *yiwan / yiwmy yiwen- / h ii a n bluish-black horse (Shi). 

229 a. *diwan / iwdn: / y ii a n Shuowen says: marsh between mountains (no text). 

b. *diwan / iwdn /yen (the Pek. reading y e n is irregular, we should expect a y ii a n) 
go along (sc. a river) (Shu); follow, imitate (Li). 

c. *diwan / itvdn / k’i e n (The Pek. reading k’i e n is irregular, we should expect a 
y ii a n) lead (the metal) (Shu); loan for b. (Siin). 

d. *diwan / iwdn: /yen (the Pek. y e n is irregular, we should expect a y ii a n) place 
name (Shu). 

e— f. *3,'{wan / dz'iwdn / c h*u a n boat (Mo), f. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 315, sense here 
uncertain). 

230 a. *diwan / iwdn / y ii a n hawk, kite (Shi). The Seal has ’stringed arrow’ and ’bird’. 

231 a —^b. "^tiwan / tsiwdn / c h u a n alone (Lunyii); entirely, exclusively (Meng); 
make sole object, entirely bent on (Tso); monopolize, have sole power (Tso); loan for 
n. (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 12,1 name). This is, perhaps, the primary graph for 
171 c. *diwan ’locust’, here as phonetic loan for *iiwan\ for the drawing of the insect 
(left part; the right being a culling hand) cf. the identical drawing undoubtedly depict¬ 
ing a cicada or cricket in 533 below. 

c. ^iiwan / isiwdn: / c h u a n and *d"wdn / d'udn / t’u a n to cut (Li); loan for a. ’alone' 
(Siin). 

d. *tiwan / tsiwdn / c h u a n to divine by aid of bamboo slips (Ch’uts’i). 

e. *tiwan j tiwdn: j clinan turn round (Shi); transfer, remove (Shi). Gl. 487. 

f—i. *d'iwan / (Viwdn / c h’u a n transmit (Lunyii); remove (Li); *d'iwan- / 3'iwdn- / 
c h u a n (what has been transmitted :) a record (Tso); Hiwan / iiwdn- / c h u a n (trans¬ 
mitting place:) relay (of post etc.) (Tso). g. is Yin bone (B hia 7: 13, sense here 
uncertain), h. Chou II (inscr. 147), i. is pre-Han (inscr. 415, name). 

j. *d'iwan I d'iwan: / chuan bundle (Chouli); roll and wrap up (Tso). 

k. *3iwan / ziwdn: / s h u a n and *liwan / tsiwdn: /chuan cut meat, slice (Huainan); 
loan for "^^diwan / ziwdn / c h’u a n potter’s tiuning mould (Chouli); loan for *3iw9n 
I ziuen / c h’u n and *h^wm / tsiuen: / c h u n femur (Yili). 
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l. ^djwan I diwdn: / s h u a n name of a fish (Yili); ^iiwan / t^iwdn, tshvdn: / c h u a n 
another kind of fish (Lii). 

m. ^twdn I tudn / t u a n and *tiwan / Uiwdn: / c h u a n regulate (Kuoyii). 

n. *d'wdn j d'udn / t’u a n round, everywhere, plenty (Shi ap. Shiwen). — o. id. grieved 
(Shi). — p. id. round, make round (Li); collect (Kuan); bundle (Chouli) (Shiwen here 
alt. reads *d'iwan / d'iwdn: / c h u a n, id. w. j. above, but this is impossible since both 
occur with different meanings: j. small bundle, p. big bundle, in Chouli; Yii jen); loan 
for a. above (Lii). — q. id. rich, plentiful (dew) (Shi). 

232 a. *Viwan / U'iwdn / c h*u a n bore through (Shi). The Seal has ’tooth’ and ’hole’. 

233 a. *i'iwan / ts'iiodn: / c h’u a n oppose, contrary (Chuang). 

234 a—^b. *dz^ivxin / dz'iwdn / t s’ii a n complete (Meng); preserve (Chuang). — c. 
id. one-coloured sacrificial animal (Tso). 

d. *is'iu)an / ts^iwdn /1 s’ii a n become cured (sc. illness) (Chuang). — e. id. bamboo 
trap to catch fish (Chuang). — f. id. a fragrant plant (Chuang). — g. id. to weigh, 
to measure (Kuoyii). 

h. *diwan / ziwdn / c h’u a n car with solid wheels (without spokes) (only Han time 
text ex.); loan for id. or ^ta^iwan / ts'iwdn / t s’ii a n to measure (Chuang). 

235 a. *dz"iwan / dz'iwdn: / t s ii a n fat (meat) (only Han time text ex.); loan for d. 
(Tso). The Seal has ’bird’ and ^ ’bow’. 

b. *tsiwan / tsiwdn: /1 s ii a n fat (Ch’uts’i). 

c. ^isiwan / tsiwdn /1 s i e n (Pek. t s i e n is irregular, we should expect a t s ii a n) 

chisel, sharp point (Mo). 

d. *t8iw9n I taiudn- / t s ii n remarkable, extraordinary (Tso), same w. as 468 t. 

236 a—^b. ^dziwan / ziwdri / s ii a n turn i ound, to wheel (Tso); return (Shi); deflect 

(Shi); all round (Meng); a ring (for suspending a bell) (Chouli); loan for id. to urinate 
(Tso). b. is Yin bone (B hia 35: 5). The graph has ’foot’ and ’banner’ and a circle. — 

c. id. beautiful (Shi), Han version ap. Shiwen. Gl. 248. — d. id. a kind of precious 

stone (Siin). — e. variant of the preceding, with phonetic abbreviated (Siin). 

237 a— d. *dz'iwan / dz'iwdn / t s’ii a n spring, source (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 17,1), 
c. is Yin bone (B hia 3: 6), c. is Chou II (inscr. 147). The graph shows a fountain with 
water flowing; the modem graph, by ’folk etymology’, has modified this into ’white’ 
and ’water’. 

e. *sian / aidn- / s i e n thread (Chouli). 

238 a. ^nitcan / nziwdn: / j u a n soft, weak (Kuots’e). — b. id. soft, weak (Kuots’e). 

— c. id. wriggle, move slightly (Siin). — d. variant of the preceding, through confusion 

of this phonetic with that of series 134 above. 

€. *mwan / nziwdn, nziwdn\ / j u a n a kind of precious stone (Li, Sii Miao’s version ap. 
Shiwen). — f. variant of the preceding (Li, current version), due to the same confu¬ 
sion of this phonetic with that of series 134. 

g. *nwdn I nwdn- / n u a n weak (Siin). 

h. *nu>dn / nvdn:, nuan- / n u a n hot water (Yili). 

i. *nwdn / nudn: / n u a n warm (Kuoyii). 

j. ^nitPcU I nziwdt /jo to dip, soak (Yili). — k. variant of the preceding (Chouli), 
due to the same confusion of this phonetic with that of series 134. 
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239 a. ♦Ajiaw / A;ten / k i e n Shuowen says: even, level (no text). The graph (cf. e. 
below) shows two objects of unknown meaning in a parallel position. — b. id. pig 
or boar 3 years old (Shi). 

c. *ktan I kien: / k i e n callus, corn (Chuang). 

d— e. *k'ian / k'ieUy k'ien- / k *i e n water from a river running out and forming a stag¬ 
nant pool (Lie), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

f. *k'ian / kHen / k’i e n glow-worm (Lii). 

g— h. *ngian / ngien /yen (grind:) thoroughly examine (Yi). 

i. *kiad / kiei / k i and "^kian / kien /kien crosspiece of wood on top of pillar (Chuang). 

240 a. *kian / kien /kien shoulder (Shi); to carry (Shu); loan for b. (Shi); loan for 
*g'ian / yien / h i e n and *g'm / y9n /hen thin, emaciated (Chuang). Gl. 1486. — 
The graph (cf. d. below) has ’flesh’ and a drawing of a shoulder (?). 

b—d. *kian / kien /kien pig or boar 3 years old (Lii). d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). 
Cf. 239 b. above. 

e. *kHan / kHen / k’i e n and *k'an / k'an / k’i e n long-necked (Chpuli). 

241 a— d. *kian / kien- /kien to see (Shi); auxiliary forming the passive voice (Lunyii); 
*g'ian / yien- / h i e n appear (Shi); conspicuous, manifest (Meng); cause to appear, 
introduce (Lunyii); loan for *kdn / kdn- /kien covering of a coffin (Li); to mix (Li); 
b. is Yin bone (A 1: 29,1), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 29,2), d. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph 
shows a ’man* with a big ’eye’. — e. is a later, vulgar form of a. in the reading h i e n. 

f. *k'ian / k'ien- / k’i e n and *g'ian j yien: / h i e n to be visible, to be like (Shi). Gl. 
775. 

g. *gHan / yien: / h i e n beautiful (Shi). Gl. 87. 

h. *g'dn / ydn- / h i e n a plant with red stem (Kuan); loan for *g'wan / ywan: / h u a n 
smile (Lunyii ap. Shiwen; — if this is not rather 165 a. above, wrongly abbreviated?). 

242 a —b. / yien: / h i e n display, manifest (Tso); bright, illustrious, splendid 

(Shi); clearness, clear norms (Shu). Gls. 1113, 1647, 1676. b. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The 
left part may have been the original graph for c. (?). 

c. / yien: / h i e n strap forming part of horse’s trappings (Tso). 
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243 a — b. *'ian / 'ien- /yen the swallow (Shi); loan for id. to rest, at ease, soothe 
(Shi); feast (Shi); beautiful (Shi; the Han version here adds Rad. 38); in privacy, fami¬ 
liarity (Li); ♦ tan / ten /yen name of an ancient state (Tso). Gl. 120. b. is Yin bone 
(A 6: 43,6). The graph is a drawing. 

c. ♦ tan / 'ten- /yen to swallow (Hanfei). — d. id. sun shining without clouds (Shi,. 
Han version). Gl. 723. — e. td. converse (Kuots’e). 

244 a. *Vian / Vien\ / t’i e n face (Shi). The Seal has ’to see’ and ’face’. Gl. 614. 

245 a —d. ♦dz’tan / dz’ten / t s’i e n before (Shi); precede (Yili); advance (Li); former 
(Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 40,2, here enlarged by rad. 144), c. is Chou II (inscr. 186), 
d. is Chou II (inscr. 196). 

e. *tsian j tsidn: /1 s i e n cut off (Yili). 

f. ♦teian / tsidn /1 s i e n throw water on, wash (Knots’e). — g. id. fry, boil (Li); con¬ 
sume, diminish (Hanfei). 

h. *tsian / tsidn- /1 s i e n bamboo used for arrows, arrow (Li). 

i. *tsian / tsidn: /1 s i e n clip (Shi); cut, strip (Tso); utterly (Tso); washy (colour) (Yili). 
— j. vulgar variant of the preceding. 

k. ^isian / tsidn, tsidn- / t s i e n hair-tufts at the temples (Ch’uts’i); *tsian / tsidn: / 
18 i e n cut the hair (Li). 

246 a. *pian / pien: / p i e n a circumscription, a population district (Hokuan); loan 
for id. flat and thin (Shi). Loan for b. (Siin), for k. (Chuang). The Seal has ’door’ 
(i. e. family) and ’writing tablets’. 

b. *pian / pien- /pien all round, universally (Shi); name of a sacrifice (»all-round» 
service) (Shu); Gls. 1217, 1258. — c. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). 

d. *b'ian / b'ien / p’i e n board under body in coffin (Tso). 

e. *pian / pien /pien and pian / pidn /pien plait, weave (Li); *bHan / Vien: / 
pien arrange in a series (Chouli). 

f. *pian I pidn: /pien coleric (Chuang). — g. id. narrow (Shi); cf. a. above. 

h. *p'ian / p"idn / p’i e n oblique, inclined to one side (Shu); side, lateral, border (Tso); 
subordinate (Tso); a division of war chariots (Tso); partial, incomplete (Li). 

i. *p'ian / p*idn- /p’ien animal of uncertain species (a kind of monkey?) (Chuang); 
pian I pien /pien otter (Huainan). 

j. *p'ian / p'jdnl p’ien writing slip, section in writing (Kuots’e). — k. id. fly about, 
fly to and fro (ShT); flutter (as a flag) (Shi); loan for h. awry (Shi); for m. (Shi). Gls. 
618, 718. 

l. *p'ian I p'idn / p’i e n and *pian / pien, pien: /pien name of a plant (a kind of 
Polygonum?) (Ch’uts’i). 

m. *b'ian / Vidn / p’i e n and *Vian / b'idn: /pien glib-tongued, insincere words (Shu 
in the orthodox version). Gl. 2109. 

247 a. *mian / mien: /mien Shuowen says: hidden (no text). 

b. *mian / mien:, mien- /mien to look askance (Chuang). 

c—d. *mian / midn: /mien richly flowing (stream) (Shi), d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

248 a. *gHv)an / yiwen / h ii a n suspend (Shi); loan for *g'ian / yien- / h i e n district 
(Chouli). 

b. *g'iwan / yiwen / h ii a n suspend, hang up (Meng). 
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249 a. / Hon- / kien set up, establish (Shi); loan for id. name of a constellation 

(Sagittarius) (Li); loan for i. (Li). 

b. *kidn I kivn: /kien and *g'idn / g'rvn: /kien obstacle, obstruction (Chuang). 

c. ^kidn I kivn /kien bow and arrow case (Tso). 

d— e. *kidn / kivn /kien and *g"ian / g'ian / k’i e n red horse with yellow mane 
(inscr. 325). e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

f. *kidn I kivn /kien and *gHdn / g'ivn- /kien sinew (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *g'idn / g'ivn- /kien strong (Yi). 

h. *g'idn / g^ivw. /kien door bar, bolt (Lao); loan for *kidn / kivn: /kien weary 
(Chouli). 

i. *g'ian / g'idn: /kien bolt of a lock (Chouli); linch-pin (Shi-tsi). 

250 a — b. / ;<f»n-/ h i e n law (Shu); model (Shi); rule (Chouli); loan for id. 

illustrious (Li); elated, rejoice (Shi); for 139 g'. rise high (Li), lift high (Li). Gl. 924. b. 
is Chou II (inscr. 152). — c—d. id. name of a river (inscr. 147). d. is Chou II (inscr. 147). 

251 a— d. *ngidn j ngivn / yen big flute (Mo); loan for id. speak, speech, talk (Shi); 
I, we (not in Shi, but in Chuang); a particle (Shi); high and large (Shi); loan for *ngi?n / 
ngijn / yin contented (Li). Gls. 10, 844, 978. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 20,3, sense here 
uncertain), c. is Yin bone (B hia 10: 4, sense here uncertain), d. is Chou II (inscr. 143, 
name). The graph is a drawing of a kind of a flute. 

e. *ngian / ngidn- /yen condole (Shi); console (Shi). 

f. "^^ngien / ngihi /yin affable, reasonable (Lunyii). 

g. *ngidn / ngidn /yin to quarrel (as dogs) (Ch’uts’i). 

252 a — c. *ngidn / ngivn- /yen Shuowen says: a kind of boiler (no text), b. is Yin 
bone (B hia 8: 1, name), c. is Chou I (inscr. 67, sense of e. Vessej* below). The yen 
is a boiler shaped as a 1 i in its lower part, and with an additional upper part. The 
archaic forms are drawings of this. The modern form, on top of the 1 i, has substituted 
a ’tiger’, the meaning of which is uncertain. Both Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen read this char, 
slightly differently from d. 

d. *ngidn / ngivn /yen and *ngian / ngidn:, ngidn- /yen boiler (Tso). 

e — g. I / hien to offer, present (Shi); exhibit, show (Shi); (conspicuous:) 

prominent, wise man (Shu). Name of a sacrificial vessel (properly: the presenting 
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vessel), the ritual name for a above (Chou inscriptions). Gl. 1327. f. is Chou I (inscr. 
82), g. is Chou I (inscr. 102). The graph has added: ’tiger’ and ’dog’ (meat?). 

h. *ngi(hi / ngitm: /yen and *ngian / ngidn: /yen hiJ) top (Shi). 

i. *ngiat / ngidt /ye announce a sentence (of a court) (Li). 

j. *ngdt I ngat / o stump of tree, shoots from stump of a tree (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

For the same Phonetic with Rad. 159 see Gl. 174. 

253 a. *'an / *an- /yen tranquillize (Shi ap. Shuowen). The Seal has ’sun’ and ’woman’. 

b— c. *ian / ien- / y e n to rest, repose (Yi); feast (Shi); have pleasure (Shi), c. is Chou 

in (inscr. 218). 

d— f. ^'idn I 'ivn.f ‘ivn- /yen gutter, latrine drain (Chouli). e. is Chou I (inscr. 103, 
name), f. is Chou II (inscr. 139, name). 

g. ♦*|dn / 'ftm: / yen bend down (Shu); lie down (Shi); low-lying land (Tso); loan for 
id. arrogant (Tso); mole (Chuang); for d. (Chuang). 

h— i. ^’idn / Von- /yen place name (inscr. 293). i. is Chou IV (inscr. 293). 

j— k. ♦ Von / *Von: /yen some kind of mud-fish (Shi), k. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

l. ♦ Van / *Ven: /yen lizard (Siin). 

m. *(U I cU I y SL pull up (Meng). 

254 a— e. ♦*Vdn / ’Von: /yen Shuowen says: a fluttering streamer (no text), b. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 5,7). The graph is a drawing. 

255 a — c. *giwQn / jiwvn / yuan dragging slowly (Shi); loan for id. then, thereupon 
(Shi); a particle (Skd); change, substitute (Tso, so acc. to Fu K’ien); for e. lift, encourage 
(Shu). Gls. 207,461,1473. b. is Yin bone (T’ien ye pao kao p. 147, sense here uncertain), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 157). The graph shows two hands grasping some object of uncertain 
analysis. — d. id. monkey (Chuang). 

e. *giwdn / jiwvn / y ii a n pull (Meng); pull up, raise (Meng); lay hold of, cling to (Tso); 
ladder (Shi); part of a k u o dagger-axe (Chouli); p’a n - y ii a n undisciplined, relaxed 
(Shi); *grwan ! jiwdn- I yuan to succour (Kuoyii). Gls. 832, 843, 1981. 

f. *giwdn j jiwvn- / y ii a n and *giwan / jiwdn- / y ii a n ring-shaped jade insignium 
(Siin). 

g. giwan / jiwdn- / y ii a n a beauty (Shi); *giwdn / jiwvn / y ii a n distracted, embar- 
ra^ed (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 136. 

h. *giwan / jiwdn / y ii a n to flow (Ch’uts’i). 

i. *‘iiwdn I xiwvn / h ii a n warm (Li). Character also applied to a synonymous word: 
*nwdn I nwdw. / n u a n warm (Li). 

j. *‘iiwdn / xiwvny ^ijevn: / h ii a n soft, mild (Chuang); character also applied to 
*nwdn I nudn: / n u a n warm (Ch’uts’i). This is really a variant of the preceding. 

I / h ii a n deceitful (Kungyang); forget (Shi). 

l. *g'wdn / yndw. / h u a n slack, indulgent (Tso); slow, delay (Meng); remiss, negligent 
(Yi); soft (Lii). 

m. *g'wan / yvxin / h u a n name of an ancient weight (Shu, one version). Gl. 2062. 

256 a. ^giwdn / jiwvn / y ii a n Shuo wen says: long robe (no text); loan for id. place 
name (Tso). — b. id. garden (Shi). — c. id. monkey (Kuots’e). — d. id. stand for a 
bell or musical stone (Kuan). — e. id. carriage pole, thill (Tso). 

f— g. *giwdn / jjwvn: / y ii a n far, distant (Shi); *giwdn / jiwvn- / y ii a n keep far 
from, leave (Shi); g. is Chou II (inscr. 139). 
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h— j. *g'vxin / ywan / h u a n (primary form of k. below, hence the reading) turn round 
(Mo), i. is Chou I((in8cr. 91, name), j. is Chou II (inscr. 154, sense of n.). The graph 
has ’eye’ as radical (roll the eyes, revolve) and a. slightly abbreviated as phonetic. The 
same character serves for yet another word ^g'iwhig, see 829 a. below, 
k — m. *g'wan / yivan / h^u a n turn round, return (SM). Character often used for the 
synonym 236 a. *dz'iwan / ziwdn / s ii a n turn round (Shi); promptly (Shi); agile (Shi). 
Gl. 248. 1. is Chou II (inscr. 147), m. is Chou II (inscr. 173). 
n—p. *g'wan / ytmn / h u a n ring (Shi); encircle (Meng). b. is Chou II (inscr. 180), 

р. is Chou II (inscr. 193, a. above instead of h. as phonetic). 

q. *g^iwan / yiwen: / h ii a n tie round, encircle (Kuoyii). 

r. *g'wan / ywan / h u a n metal ring (Kuots’e). — s—t. id. royal domain proper (Ku- 

liang). t. is Chou II (inscr. 181, a. instead of h. as phonetic, cf. p. above). 

u. *g'wan / ywan- / h u a n go into (sc. the buff coat), to don (Tso). — v. id. to tear 

asunder between chariots (Tso). 

X. *g'uxin I ywan / h u a n and / yiwd^ / h ii a n quick-minded, prompt (Chuang). 

y. *giwan / jiwdn / y ii a n round (Yi). 

z. I / h ii a n nimble, smart (Shi). Gl. 249. — a', id. to fly about (Ch’uts’i). 

b'. *kiwan / kjwdn- / k ii a n reserved, cautious (Meng). 

c'. *’iwan / 'iwen- / y ii a n bad, spoiled (sc. food) (Lii). 

257 a—c. *ngiwdn / ngiwDn / y iian head (Shu); principal, supreme (Yi); great (Shi); 
eldest (Shi); primary, fundamental (Shu); good (Li). Gl. 1277. b. is Yin bone (A 3: 22,5), 

с. is Chou II (inscr. 132). The graph has ’man’ with the head marked by two strokes. — 
d. id. name of a poisonous plant (Mo). 

e. *ngiwdn / ngiwvn / y ii a n and *ngwdn / ngudn /wan tuitle (Tso). — f. variant of 
the preceding; loan for p. (Chuang). 

g. *ngwdn / ngwdn /wan and *ngwan j ngwan /wan stupid (Shu); obstinate (Tso). 

h. *ngtvdn / ngudn /wan cut so as to round off comers (Ch’uts’i). — i. variant of the 

preceding (Chuang). 

j. *ngwdn / ngudn, ngudn- /wan avid (Kuoyii). 
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k. *ngwdn / ngudn- /wan plaything (Tso); to play with (Kuoyii); loan for 1. (Kuoyii). — 

1. id. used to, familiar with, despise (Tso); loan for j. (Tso). 

m. *g'todn / yvjdn /wan to build ready, to complete (Shi), complete (Lun 3 ru); solid 
(Chouli). The Mand. reading wan is irregular, we should expect a h u a n. 

n. *g"todn / yuan / h u a n name of a weight (Chouli); turn round (Huainan). 

o. *g"iDdn / yuan: / h u a n to wash clothes (Kungyang). 

p. ^g^wdn / yuan- / h u a n and *ngtmn / ngudn:, ngudn- /wan round (Chuang). 

q. *g'wdn f yuan / h u a n and *ktudn / kudn / k u a n Juncus, Cyperus (Shi); loan for 
*g"wan / ywan: / h u a n smile (Lunyii). 

r. *ku)dn / hadn: / k u a n (tube:) flute (Shi); key (Kuots’e). 

8. *k'wdn / k'udn: / k’u a n small table (Id). 

t. *g'wan / ywan: / h u a n to stare (Chuang, so acc. to certain comm.; acc. to others 
’shut the eyes’); loan for id. brilliant (sc. stars) (Shi); beautiful, rich (sc. fruits) (Shi). 
Gl. 87. 

u. *g{wan / jiwdn- / y ii a n wall round a courtyard (Mo). 

258 a—^b. *ngiwdn / ngiwvn / y ii a n spring, source (Meng); origin (Yi); high plain (Shi); 
loan for id. repeat, again (Yi); for d. (Lunyii). b. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph has 
’cliff’ and a drawing of a spring. — c. id. spring, source (Li); loan for e. (Meng). 

d. *ngiwdn / ngiwtm- / y ii a n sincere, attentive, careful (Shu). 

e. *ngiwdn / ngiwvn / y ii a n quiet talk (Meng ap. Shuowen). 

f. *ngiwdn / ngiwvn- / y ii a n to wish (Shi); think of, long for (Shi). Gl. 126. 

g. *ngiwdn / ngiwvn / y ii a n red horse with white belly (Shi). 

h. *g'wdn / yuan / h u a n a kind of pig (Yi Chou shu). 

259 a— *ngiwdn / ngiwvn / y ii a n a plain (Chouli), cf. 258 a. b. is Chou II/III 
(inscr. 263, name). 

260 a. ^‘iwdn / 'iwvn: / y ii a n Shuowen says: to turn over in bed (no text). 

b. *iwdn / 'iwvn: / yiian, wan supple, accomodating (Chuang); obliging, polite (Shi); 
elude (Shi); loan for id. small (Shi); piled up (sc. cliffs) (Shi), for d. wither (Shi); Gls. 290, 
323, 330. The Pek. reading w a n is irregular. 

c. *‘iwan / 'iwvn- / y ii a n resent, resentment (Shi); iwHn / 'iwvn, 'iwvn- \ y ua>n enemy 
(Li). 
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d. I 'iwDn: /yuan trees with rich foliage, umbrageous (Kuoyii); loan for 

*giw9n I jiudu: / y un stop up, obstruct (Li); full of ornaments (sc. a shield) (Shi); 
for *'iwdn / 'iwvn: / y ii a n and / mdt / y ii pent up (feelings), oppressed (Shi); 

to wither (Huai). Gl. 323. 

e. 'iwdn / '{wvn / y ii a n mandarin duck (Shi). 

f. wan I 'wan /wan disused, dried-up (sc. a well) (Tso). 

g. iwdn I ‘iwvn: / y ii a n beautiful (Shi); gentle, docile (Tso); to soar (said of dragons) 

(Ch’uts’i). Gl. 120. — h. id, small hole (Chouli). — i. id, late (evening) (Ch’uts’i). — 

j. id, an area of a certain number of acres (30 acc. to Shuowen) (Ch’uts’i). 

k. iwdn I Hwnn / yiian yiian-c h’u name of a bird resembling a pheasant (Chuang). 

l. iwdn I ^{wDn: / y ii a n and *ivdn / /wan jade tessera with rounded top (Shu). 

m. *uwn / ■‘udw- /wan wrist (Tso). — n. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). 

o. ivdn I ‘udn: / wan bowl (Kuan). 

p. ’iwdn I 'iwvn / y ii a n and ‘?u;an / ‘man / y ii n a kind of chariot (Mo). 

q. (wdn j jwvn: / y ii a n and 'iwQt / *ma< / y ii luxuriant (growth) (Shi); park, enclosure 
for animals (Kuan; in modem praxis d. above is used for this sense). Gl. 323. 

r—8. 'iwdt I 'iwvt / y ii e and 'iwQt / *ma< / y ii sweets (in inscr. 74 it seems to mean: 
to sacrifice sweets), s. is Chou I (inscr. 74). 

261 a. ’iwdn / iwvn / y ii a n injustice, grievance (Ch’uts’i). 

262 a — d. *piwdn j piwvn: I fan turn (Shi); return (Shi); bring back (Tso); retort (Shu); 
repeat (Shi); contrary, on the contrary (Shi); to rebel (Kuots’e); loan for n. (Shi); for 
f. (Siin). Gls. 652, 711. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 4,1, name, c. is Yin (inscr. 27), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 54). The graph shows a hand, bending or turning over something. — e. id, return 
(Shu ap. Shuowen). 

f. *piwdn I piwvn- /fan to trade (Chouli). 

g—h. *piwdn I piwvn: /fan and *h'vxin / b'wan: /pan slope, bank (Shi); loan for a. 
contrary (Siin). h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

i. *h'iwdn / h'iwvn-1 tan cooked rice or millet (Li); *h'iwdn / h'iwvn: /fan eat (Lum^), 
meal (Lunyii); give to eat (Chuang); loan for id. base of the thumb (Yili). 

j. *pwan I pwan: / p a n a plank (Shi); a hamper (Kuan); loan for n. (Shi, one version). 
Gls. 711, 921. — k. id, board (Shi); tablet (Lunyii); loan for n. (Shi, one version). 
Gl. 921. — 1. id. metal plate, plaque (Chouli). 

m. *p'wan / p'wan / p’a n and *pxvan / pwan /pan pull forward (Kungyang). 

n. *h'wan / h'wan: /pan and *pwan / pwan: /pan great (Shi). Gl. 711. 

263 a. ^h'iwdn / b'jwvn /fan fence, hedge (Shi ap. Shuowen). The Seal shows two 
trees connected. — b—c. id. fence, hedge (Shi); cage (Chuang); loan for id. mixed, 
topsy-turvy (Chuang); *b'wdn / b'udn / p’a n strap, belt (Chouli). c. is Chou II/IU 
(inscr. 273, name). 

d. *p'wan / p'wan / p’a n pull (Kuoyii); pull oneself up by grasping something above 
(Chuang). 

264 a. *b'iwdn / b'iwon /fan trouble, molest, troublesome (Tso). The Seal has ’fire, 
heat’ and ’head’. — b. id. paw (Lii). 

265 a— e. *b'wdn / b'ndn / p’a n strap, belt on horse (see 263 b.) (Tso). a. is the form 
of Shuowen, b. is the current form. Loan for *b'iwdn I b'iwvn /fan abundant, numerous 

(Shi), c. is Chou II (inscr. 134). 

d. *b'iwdn I Viwvn /fan a kind of Artemisia (Shi). 
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266 a—e. *miw(ln / miwvn- /wan extended, long (Shi); slender, delicate (Ch’uts’i); 
*mwdn I mtidn- /man (drawn-out:) distant, unlimited (Chuang); loan for 267 a. 
dance (Siin). b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 252, name), c. is Chou IV (inscr. 285, name). 
This may be the original graph for o. below: an eye (with brow), a hand and a cover 
placed above the eye, cf. the analogous composition of 1062 below. 

d. *tniwdn / miwxm- /wan creaping plants, creep, spread over (Shi). 

e —♦man / man- / m a n to slight, insolent (Tso), f. is Chou II/III (inscr. 256, name). 
— g. variant of the preceding (Siin). — h. id. slow (Shi); negligent (Shu); to despise 
(Tso); indulgent (Li). 

i. *mwdn / mndn /man trowel, to plaster (Meng). 

j. ^rnwdn I mudn- /man curtain, tent (Kuoyii). — k. id. plain silk (Kuan); plain, 
unadorned (Tso); loan for id. modulation (in music) (Chouli); terrified (Chuang); loan 
for h. (Chuang). — 1—m. id. place name (Tso). m. is Chou I (inscr. 114). — n. id. 
(flow out): all round, everywhere (Kungyang); free, careless (Chuang); loan for i. 
(Chuang). 

o. ♦mtmn / mtxdn, muan- /man and ♦man / man- /man and ^mian / mjdn /mien 
deceive, be false against (Siin); *miodn / mudn~ / man excessive, reckless (Chuang). 

267 a— *miw(in / miwvn- /wan Shuowen says: an insect (no text); loan for id. ten 
thousand (Shi); ritual dance (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 59). The graph is a drawing 
of an insect (cf. 326 and 340 below). 

c. ♦mwYid / mwai- / m a i exert one’s strength (Shu). — d— f. id. proceed, go, march 
(Shi); vigorously (Tso); loan for id. displeased, dislike (Shi). Gl. 726. e. is Chou I 
(inscr. 86, sense of a. above, ’ten thousand’), f. is Chou I (inscr. 92, sense of a.). 

268 a. *ngdt / ngdt / o stump of a tree, shoots from stump of a tree (Shu, one version). 

269 a— e. *ngdt / ngdl / o Shuowen says: fragment of bone (no text) (in later times the 
character has been applied to a colloquial word t a i ’bad’), d. is Yin bone (I 48: 3, 
sense here uncertain), e. is extracted from the archaic graph for JE (Chou I, inscr. 65). 

270 a *'dt I 'dt I o obstruct, stop (Chuang). 
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271 a. *t'dt / fat / t’a Shuowen says: lamb (no text). 

b — c. *d'dt I d'dt / t a break through (as growing grain) (Shi); penetrate, come through 
(Shu); be bom (Shi); communicate (Shu); reach to (Lunyii); come forward, become 
prominent (Shi); make prominent, to manifest (Lunyii); penetrating, clever (Tso); 
reaching everywhere, universal (Lunyii); loan for id. side-building (Li); *fdt / fdt / t’a 
go to and fro (Shi). Gls. 237, 868, 1189, 1311. c. is Chou II (inscr. 182, name). 

d. *fdt I fdt I t’a scourge (Shu); beat (Meng); rapid, brisk (Shi); middle part of a bow 
(Yili). Gl. 237. — e. id. (door=)room (Shi). Gl. 251. 

272 a— d. *ldt / Idt / la. wicked (Yi Chou shu). b. is Yin (inscr. 45, name), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 107, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 179, sense of 291 e.). 

e. *ldd I Idi- / 1 a i to gain, get hold of (Kuojoi); lean on, depend on, rely on (Shu); 
gain, advantage (Kuoyii). Gl. 2052. ^ f. id. shallow water flowing rapidly over sand 
(Ch’uts’i). — g. id. tube (Chuang). 

h. *ldd I ldi‘ / 1 a i and *ldt I Idt / la. Artemisia (Erya, no text ex.); loan for *ldd / 
ldi‘ /1 a i shade (Chuang). 

i. *fldt I fdt I t’a and *flai j Vat / c h’a otter (Li). 

273 a. ♦ ivdt I 'ndt /wo Shuowen says: pull out the eyes (no text). The Seal has ’eye’ 
and ’claw’. 

b. *'ivdn I 'udn- /wan wrist (Yili). 

274 a. *d'%vdt / d'udt /to rob, take away, snatch (Shi); *d'wdd / d'wdi- / t u e i narrow 
passage (Li). 

275 a. *piodt / pudt / p o Shuow^en says: trampling feet (no text). 

b. *b'ivdt I b'vdt / p o trample down and destroy (sc. grass) (Tso ap. Shuowen). 

c. *prwdt I piwvt /fa throw out (an arrow); shoot (Shi); send forth, issue (Shi); to 
manifest (Shi); to start, go out (Shi); go away (Shi); to open (Shi); (thrown out:) rapid, 
rushing (Shi); loan for *pwdt / pmdt / p o splash, plop (sound of fishes beating their 
tail) (Shi). Gls. 173, 366, 1069, 1188. 

d. *pwdt I pudt / p o spread out (Li); establish order (Shi); dispose of, arrange (Shi); 
bend (a bow) the opposite way (Kuots’e); loan for id. ropes for pulling a coffin (Li). 
Gls. 945, 1188. — e. id. rain-coat of straw (Kuoyii). 
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f. *piwdd I pjwvi- I fei cast aside (Tso); suppress (Li); remove (Shi); neglect (Shu); 
cease (Li); fall (Tso); fail (Shi); destructive, exhausting (sc. sickness) (Li); id, and 
*piwdt I piwvt /fa great (Shi). Gl. 640. 

276 a. *b'tvdt / b'tidt / p o expel (Chouli). The Seal has ’dog’ with a stroke on one leg. — 

b. id, trample (Shi); trudge (Shi); foot, base (sc. of a torch) (Li). Gl. 145. — c. id. 
demon of drought (Shi). 

d. *b'wdt / b'udt / p o and / b'jwvt /fa to plow, furrow (Kuoyii). 

e. *b'ivdt / b'vdt / p o and *b'wdd / b'tvdi- / p e i sacrifice to the: gods of the road (Shi). 
Gl. 145. 

f. *pwdt I pudt / p o small hairs on body (Chuang). — g. id. roots of grass (only Han 
time text ex.); *b'iudt / b'udt / p o to halt in the open, amid the grass (Shi). 

h. *b'wdt I b^wht /pa pull out (Shu); b'lodt / b'vdt / p o to rise above (Meng); loan for 
id. the end of an arrow (Shi); quickly (Li); *b'wad / b'wdi- / p e i thinned out (as a 
forest, some trees having been pulled up) (Shi). Gls. 366, 800. 

i. ^piwdt I piwvt /fa hair (Shi). 

j. *b'iw(U I bHwvt 11 Sk shield (Yi Chou shu). 

k. *piwdt / piudt / f u silk band in which the seal was tied to the waist (Yi). — 1. id. 
knee-cover (Li). — m. id. emblem-adorned (Shi); loan for 1. (Tso). Gl. 1321. 

n. ^p'iwdt I p'iudt / f u wand with silk pennons carried in ritual dances (Chouli). — o. id. 
and *piwdtd / piwvi- /fei expel noxious influences, purify (Tso). Gl. 45. 

277 a. *mv)dt / mudt /mo end of a branch (Tso); the tip (Li); extremities (arms and 
legs) (Tso); end, finish, result, the last (Shu); small (Li); diminish (Tso); loan for id. 
not (Lunyii). Gl. 2003. The Seal has ’tree’ with the top marked by a stroke. — b. id. 
foam, froth (Chuang); spittle (Chuang); loan for *mwdd / mwdi- / m e i to finish 
(Ch’uts’i, often wrongly written i^). 

c. ^mtcdt / mtidt /mo to feed (grain to horses) (Shi). 

278 a. *kat / kdt / k i e stalk of grain, straw (Li). The Seal has ’skin’ and ’grain’. 
Gl. 1386. 

279 a. *k*dt / k'dt / k’i e Shuowen says: skilful engraving (no text). Probably original 
form for b. script notches. 

b. *k'iad / k'iei- / k’i script notches (Yi); contract (Li); loan for id. distressed (Shi); 
afraid (Chouli); perforate the tortoise shell in divination (Shi); loan for *k'iat / k'iet / 
k’i e separated (Shi); loan for f. (Lii); loan for ^siat / sidt / s i e a N. Pr. (Tso). Gl. 82. 
*k'iat / k'iet / k’i e to lift (Li); loan for b. above (contract) (Chuang). 

d. *kiai / kiet / k i e and *g'iat / yiet /hie bind (Chuang); to measure, to moderate 
(Li); loan for j. (Shi). 

e. ^rigiat j ngiet / n i e gnaw, crunch in the teeth (Li). 

f. *kHai / kHet j k’i e cut (Siin); cut through (Tso). 

g. *kiad j kjdi- / k i mad (sc. dog) (Tso). 

h. *k'(id / k'ai- / k’i e energetic (Chuang). 

i. *8i(U / siet / s i e wedge, piece of wood between the teeth of a corpse (Li). 

j. *kiai I kiet / k i e pure, purify (Lunyii). 

k. ^g'icU / yiet /hie and *FicU / kHet / k’i e girdle (Chuang). 

280 a. * dt I ’at I y & crush under the wheels, crush, throw down (Chuang). 

b. *tsdt I tsht / c h a a slip, a strip (Tso); loan for id. pestilence (Chouli); die prematurely 
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(Tso). The phonetic in these words had a Seal form practically identical with Zj and 
it was read * dt j 'at I y a, meaning ’a swallow’, first text ex. early W. Han (Mao Heng 
in gloss on Ode 28). 

281 a— d. *pwdt / jnvdt /pa eight (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 6,6), c. is Yin (inscr. 25), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

282 a. *g'at I yat / hi a, wheel-axle cap with linchpin (Shi). 

283 a. *kiat / kj^dt / k i e a kind of lance (Tso); rising straight and slender, as a lance 
(Shi); entire, undamaged (Shi). Gl. 995. 

284 a. *g'iat / g'idt / k i e perch for fowls (Shi); loan for id. remarkable, surpassing, 
hero (Shi); loan for ^kiat / kidt / k i e lift, carry on the shoulders (Tso); high (Shi). 
Gls. 175, 255. 

b. *g'iat I g'idt / k i e of a surpassing quality (Shi); hero (Meng); vigorous (Chuang). 

285 a—b. *ngiat / ngidt / n i e target (Chouli in Cheng Hiian’s version); law (Shu). 
Gls. 1641, 1926; b. is Yin bone (A 5: 13,6, name?). The graph is a drawing of a target 
on a (tree =) stand. 

c. ngfat / ngidt / n i e and *ngiai / ngiet / n i e vertical post in middle of gate (Li). 

d. *ngiai / ngiet / n i e unstable (Yi); the radical is w e i ’danger’. 

e —*ngiad / ngidi- / y i cut off the nose (Yi ap. Shuowen). f. is Chou (inscr. 379, 
sense here uncertain). 

286 a. The sense and reading of this element is not known. 

b. '^d'iat I d'idt / — and *Viat / i'idt /c h’e remove, take away (Lunyu). — c. id. (both 
readings) penetrate (Shi); understand (Shi); perspicacious (Chuang); communicate 
(Tso); divide land acc. to a certain share system (Shi); remove (Shi); discontinue (Tso); 
destroy (Shi). Gls. 560, 905 a. 

d. *d*iai I d'idt / c h’e clear, limpid (Yi). Pek. c h’e in this and e. below is irregular, 
we should expect a c h e. — e. id. wheel-track (Tso). — f. variant of the preceding 
(Lie). 
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287 a—b. ^ijat / tsjdt / c he to break (Shi); to bend (Li); destroy (Yi); decide (Lunyu); 
loan for id. a frame in the grave (Li); *diat / zidt / she to bend (Li); loan for *dHad / 
d'iei I t’i slowly (Li); for 335 a. ♦ffad restrain (Shu). Gls. 2025, 2038. b. is Chou I 
(inscr. 67). The graph has ’hand' (’hands’) and ’axe’. 

c. *tiat j iidt I eh e perspicacious, wise (Shi); loan for 335 a. restrain (Shu). GL 
2084. — d— i. variant of the preceding (Shu, Wang Su’s version), e. is Chou II 
(inscr. 139), f. is Chou II (inscr. 183). — g. id. to sting (Lie). 

h. *fi€U / Vidt I c h’e and ? / Viek / t’i to knock down (Chouli). 

i—j. *iiad / Uidi- /chi and *iial / t^dt / c h e bright (Shi). 

k—1. *diad / zidi- / s h i proclaim, swear (Shi); solemn declaration (Shu); loan for id. 
respectful, attentive (Li). Gl. 1972. 1. is Chou II (inscr. 145). — m. id. go to (Shi); 
go away (Shi); come to the point that (Shi); to pass (Shi). Gls. 76, 283, 309, 97^ 

n. j iai I e he, chirp (Ch’uts’i). 

288 a. / dz^iJU /she tongue (Shi). 

289 a— c. ^siat / sfdt / si e to correct, control, govern (inscr. 180). b. is Chou II (inscr. 
139), c. is Chou II (inscr. 180). Explanation of graph uncertain; for the left part cf. 
157 a—c. ’official’. — d—e. id. name of a plant (only Han time text ex.); loan for id. 
place name (Ch’unts’iu). In the following derivates there are often vulgar variants 
with e. substituted to a.: 

f. *sdt I sat / s a and *8iat / siet / sie to march about (be restlessly at work) (Chuang). 

g. *ngi(U / ngidt / n i e concubine’s son (Meng); loan for id. calamity (Shi); tall-coiffed 
(Shi). Gl. 174. — h. id. inauspicious, unhappy (Ch’uts’i). — i. id. yeast (Li). 

j. *ngdt / ngdt / o and *ngiat / ngidt / n i e stump of a tree, shoots from stump of a 
tree (Shi). The alternation s-: ng- in this series is probably a trace of some Archaic 
initial consonant combination. 

290a. ^siat I ^jdt I she establish, put up, to place (Shi); supposing (Knots’e); loan 
for id. great (Chouli). The Seal has ’speak’ and ’baton, beat’. 

291a. *liat I Ijdt I \ i e divide (Siin); distribute, arrange (Chouli); rank, order (Tso); 
degree (Shu); loan for id. obstruct (Li). Gl. 1967. The Seal has 269 (bone?) and 
’knife’. — b. id. cold (Shi). — c. id. limpid (Yi). — d. id. burn (Meng); broil (Shi); 
blaze, blazing (Shi); fierce (Shu); ardour (Shi); brilliant, famous (Shi); merit, meritorious 
(Shi); loan for a. rank (Shi); for b. (Shi). Gls. 214, 627, 758. (possibly b. and d. here 
are etymologically the same word: sharp, piercing?). — e. id. a kind of rush used for 
making brooms (Li). — f. id. tear asunder, divide (Tso), cf. a. above. 

g. *liad I lidi- / 1 i and ^Ijat / Iidt /lie a kind of tree (Shi). Gl. 823. 

h. *liad / lidi- / 1 i usage, rule (Kungyang). — i. id. epidemic (Kungyang). 

292 a. *b"iat / b'jdt /pie and *piat / pidt /pie divide, separate (Chouli); distinguish 
(Lunyii); diHerent (Li); leave (Ch’uts’i). 

293 a—^b. I / h ii e Shuowen says: to wink at, give a signal with the eyes 

(no text), b. is pre-Han (inscr. 455, name). The graph has ’eye’ and ’(baton:) beat’. 

294 a. / h ii e extinguish, destroy (Shi). 

b. *miat / midt / m i e to drown (Yi); extinguish, destroy (Shi). — c. id. lay the hand 
on (Chuang). 
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295 a. Hiwai / / c h o Shuowen says: to connect, thus taking it to be the primary 

form of b. below (no text). It occurs in Huainan in the sense of ’short*. The original 
graph may have been a drawing of stitches in sewing. 

b. *tiwat I tiwdt / c h o and ^tiwad / tiwdi- / c h u e i sew, stitch (Shu); tie, connect 
(Shi); adjunct (Shu); continue (Li); hem, border (Ch’uts’i); designate (Li); token, badge 
(Shi); loan for;e. (Li). Gls. 361, 1194, 1980, 1987. 

c. Hiwai I tiwdt / c h o to gulp (Shi); *'i’iwat / ts'iwdt j c h’o and ^Siwad / ziwdi- / s h u ei 
to taste, eat (Li). Gl. 206. 

d. Hnvai / tiwdt / cho grieved, sad (Shi). — e. id. stop, cease (Lunyii). 

f. Hiwai I tiwdt /cho and Hiwad / tiwdi- / c h u e i path between fields (Li). Gl. 1194. 

g. Hiwai I tiwdt /cho and Hwdt / tvdt /to to cut (Shangtsi). 

h. Hwdt / tvjdi /to and Hiwai / tiwdi /cho pick, gather (Shi); loan for id. short 
(Chuang). 

i H'rwai / ts'iwdi / c h’o drink (Li), cf. c. above. 

j. Hwai / iwat / c h u a sharp iron point at end of whip (Lie); Hiwad / tiwdi- / c h u e i 
needles used as tallies (Kuan). 

k. / tiei- / t i t i-t u n g rainbow (Shi). 

296 a. *dz'iwat / dz'iwdt / t s ii e cut off, break off (Lunyii); extinguish (Shi); exceed, 
extremely (Shi). 

b. *tsiwat / tsiwdt / t s ii e and *tsiwad / tsijmi- / t s u e i bundle or sheaf of coarse 
grass (Kuoyii). 

c. Hs'nvad / ts'iwdi- / t s’u e i brittle (Chouli); phonetic abbreviated. — d. variant of 
the preceding (Lii), the phonetic corrupted. 

297 a — b. *8iwai / siwdt / s ii e snow (Shi); wash, bathe (Chuang), wash off (Meng). 
b. is Yin bone (B hia 1: 3). The graph has ’rain’ and a drawing of snow flakes. 

298 a, *siwat / siudt / ? and *8wat j swat / s h u a scrape clear, brush (Chouli). 

299 a — b. The sense and reading of this element are obscure. Shuowen says: to pluck 
(no text), Ts’ieyiin reading it Imet / 1 ii. In the inscription 56 (Chou I) it stands for c. 
Shuowen evidently took it to be the primary graph for e. below (yet Ts’ieyiin’s reading 
does not follow this), and the graph shows two hands gripping a round object (a fruit?). 
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If, however, it should be the primary graph for c. (as in the inscription), the round 
object may be a weight? 

c. *Uwat / Invai / 1 ii e name of an ancient weight (Chouli). Gl. 2062. — d. id, channel, 
river-bed (Lie); dyke (Huainan); loan for id, equal (Kuoyii). 

e. Hwdt / ludt / 1 o gather, pluck (Shi). 

300 a. / kivt / k i e and *kiat / kidt / k i e and *kiad / kidU / k i accuse, denounce 

(Lunyii). The Seal has ’speak’ and ’to knock against’, the latter at the same time 
phonetic. 

301 a—^b. ^kiwdt / kiwvt j kiie & kind of sickness (Lie), b. is Chou I (inscr. 88, possibly 
sense of 302 i. below, ’arrow’). The left part resembles 560 a. arrow. — c, id. stone 
(? Siin, Ta liie p’ien, so acc. to one comm.); loan for id, his, her, its, their (Shi); to butt 
(Meng). — d. id, fern (Shi). — e. id, jerboa (Lii). 

^kiwdt I kjwvt / k ii e and *g"iv)dt / g'iwvt / k ii e stumble, fall (Meng); trample 
(Lii); loan for id, pull out, tear up (Tso); ^kiwad / kiwdi- / k u e i move rapidly, agile 
(Li); alert (Shi); loan for 1. (Shi). Gl. 802. 

h. *k'iw<U I k'iwvt / k’ii e look-out tower over gate (Shi); gate (Li); opening, breach 
(Li); (crevice:) shortcoming, defect, defective (Shi); diminish (Li); omit (Tso); k’ii e-t i 
a kind of ceremonial robe (Chouli); loan for ^g'iwdt / g'iwvt / k ii e excavate (Tso). 

i. *g'iwdt / g'iwvt / k ii e pull up, dig out (Yi Chou shu), cf. f. and h. above; *kiuad / 
kijcdi- / k u e i lift (the dress) (Li). 

j— k. *g'iwht I g'iwvt / k ii e pole, post (Lie); horse’s bit (Chuang). 

1. *khmd I kiwdu / k u e i small sacrificial table (Li). 

302 a—d. *kiwdt / kiwvt / k ii e this is the usual Archaic graph in the inscriptions for 
ffk (301 c. above) ’his, her, its, their’, hence the reading, b. is Yin (inscr. 5), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 6), d. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

e— g. *kudt I hmt / k u o Shuo wen says: to shut the mouth (no text), g. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 305, name). The upper part is a. above as phonetic, more or less contracted 
in the modern forms. The last one of these, f., has thus coincided with (288 a. above), 
with which it has really nothing to do, not even in o. below. 

h. *kwdt / kvdt / k u o to tie, bind (Yi); bring together (Shi); loan for id, end of an 
arrow (Li). Gl. 198. — i. id. a kind of tree (cedar?) (Shu); carpenter’s square (Siin); 
end of an arrow (Chuang). —j. id. noisy talk (Shu); to deafen by noisy talk (Hanfei). Gl. 
1419. — k. id. bind up the hair in a knot (Yi); loan for id. warped, not straight (sc. 
vessel) (Chouli). 

l. *g'tvdt j ywdt / h u o and *ku)dt / kudt / k u o join (Shi). Gl. 198. 

m. *g\cdt / yvdt / h u o (moist:) living, alive, to live (Shi); loan for *kwdt / kudt / k u o 

k u o-k u o to purl (as running water) (Shi). 

n. *kwai / kwai / k u a scrape (Chouli); polish (Li). 

0. *g'vxid I ytvai- / h u a speak, word (Shi); good words (Tso). The right hand part in 
this character is not she ’tongue’ but e. above as phonetic. 

p. ^kwdt I kudt / k u o pig-headed, stupid and self-willed (Shu ap. Shuowen; in other 
versions j. above, and great divergence as to interpretation). Gl. 1419. 

q. *k'tcdt I k^udt j k’u o distant, widely apart, separated (Shi). Gl. 82. 

303 a—c. ^giwdt / jiwvt / y ii e a kind of axe (Shu, one version ap. Shiwen). b. is Yin 

bone (A 4: 13,1), c. is Chou II (inscr. 157). The graph is a drawing. — d. id. a kind 
of axe (Shi). 
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e. *giwiU / jiwvt / yue transgress (Shi); pass over to (Shu); extend (Kuoyii); proclaim, 
extol (Shi); far away (Kuoyii); disperse (Tso); to spread far (Shu); throw down, fall 
(Shu); loan for id. regulate (Shu); and (Shu); a particle (Shi); opening, hole (in a lute) 
(Li); for *g'todt / yvdt / h u o to plait straw (into a mat) (Tso). Gls. 1068, 1468, 1479, 
1612, 1676, 1720. 

f. ^yiwdX I xiwnt / h ii e to trot, run (Li). 

304 a—d. *giwdt / jj^wvt / y ii e say (Shi); a particle (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 7: 17,4),. 
c. is Yin (inscr. 10), d, is Chou I (inscr. 56). Gls. 791, 803, 1054, 1207. The graph shows 
a ’mouth’, for the rest interpretation uncertain. 

e. *g'wdt I yudi / h u to dig up (a grave) (Sii). 

f. "^kwdi I kudt / k u bring into disorder (Shu); to regulate, cause to communicate (sc. 
rivers) (Kuoyii); *g'w9t j yudi / h u bubble up (Chuang); *giwet / jiw^ / y h to flow 
(Ch’uts’i). This character is often written as if the right part were 0, but this is a 
confusion with a river name *miek / miek /mi (Ch’uts’i). 

305 a. *giw(U / jiwvt / y ii e a particle (Shu ap. Shuowen); generous, favourable (Kuan). 

306 a — i. *ngiw(U / rvgiwvt / y ii e moon (Shi); month (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 36,0), 
c. is Yin bone (A 2: 4,1), d. is Yin bone (A 2: 22,6), e. is Yin (inscr. 10), f. is Chou 1 
(inscr. 54). The graph is a drawing. — g. id. to break (Kuoyii). 

h—i. *ngiwdt / rvgiwvt / y ii e and "^rvgwai / rvgwai / w a amputate, cut the feet (Shu), 
i. is Yin bone (0 1223, name?). — j. variant of h. (Hanfei). 

307 a— e. *h'iwSi / h'iwvt I ia. strike (Shi); hew, cut (Shi); attack (Shi); punish (Shu); 
(what is beaten:) a shield (Shi); loan for id. merit, boast (Lunyii); earth thrown up by 
a ploughed furrow (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (A 2: 8,5), c. is Yin bone (A 6: 5,7), d. is Yin 
(inscr. 27), e. is Chou I (inscr. 54). The graph has ’man’ and ’dagger-axe’. 

f. *b'wdd I h'wdi- / p e i streamer (Tso); flutter (Shi) (same w. as 501 d.). Gl. 1148. 

308 a— c. *h'iwdt / h'iwvt /fa to punish, to fine (Shu), b. is Chou (inscr. 56), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65). The graph has ’net’, ’speak’ and ’knife’. 
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309 a. ^ts'iat / ts'iet / t s’i e steal (Shu); stealthily, without permission (Tso); take the 
liberty to (Lunyii); loan for (Siin). The phonetic to the right, lower part, was (oracle 
bone inscriptions and Han shu: Ku kin jen piao) ^aiat / aidi / s i e, name of the ancestor 
of the Yin-Shang dynasty (in the classics replaced by 279 b.). 

310 a —^b. *dz^iai / dzHet / t s i e (cut, trim =) restrain, govern (Shi); a short-cut (Kuoyii); 
loan for id. shallow, insincere (Shu). Gls. 1052, 2109. a. is the form of Shuowen (Seal: 
’small bird’ and ’dagger-axe’), b. is the corrupted modem form. 

311 a— €. ^miai / miet / m ie destroy, extinguish (Shi); not have, not (Shi). Gls. 930, 
1880. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 49,2, name), c. is Yin (inscr. 10), d. is Chou I (inscr. 54), e. 
is Chou I (inscr. 78). In c—e. the sense is doubtful (’to signalize’? ’to reward’?). The 
graph has ’attack’ (307 a.) and a homed head. — f. id. covering (Shi); character also 
applied to a S 3 monymous word *miek / miek /mi (Shi). 

*miat / miet / m i e to despise (Shu, lost chapter ap. Shuowen). — h. id. sore eye, 
troubled eye-sight (Lii). — i— id. Shuowen says: grain, com (no text), j. is Chou I 
(inscr. 92, sense of c. above). — k. id. strips of bamboo skin (Shu). 

1. *miwdt I miwvt / w a sock, stockings (Hanfei); to wear stockings (Tso). — m. variant 
of the preceding (Tso). 

312 a. *kiw(d / kiwet / k ii e archer’s thimble (Shi ap. Shiwen); *kwad / kwad- / k u a i 
divide, make a breach (Yi). 

b. *kiuHU I kiwet / k ii e open a passage for and lead forth a stream (Shu); to open (Chouli); 
cut off (Tso); bite off (Meng); decide (Li); decidedly, certainly (Kuots’e); loan for a. 
(thimble) (Shi); loan for *j(iwat / / h ii e quickly (Chuang). 

€. *kiwat / kiioet / k ii e half-circle shaped girdle-pendant (Tso); loan for a. above (thimb¬ 
le) (Li). 

d. *kitc(U I kirvet / k ii e sleeve (Lunyii). The same character has been applied to a 
s}Tionymous word *miad / mjai- /mi (Li). 

€. *kiwat I kiwet / k ii e farewell words (Lie). — f. id. make heavy traces in the earth 
(sc. horse, when running fast) (Kuots’e). — g. id. shrike (Meng). 

h. ^Eiwat / k'iwdt / k’ii e and *k'iwat / k'iwet / k’ii e break, splinter (Shi); defective, 
incomplete (Lao). 

i. / yiywei /hue and *yiiwai / xiwdt / h ii e wheeze (Chuang). 

j. *'iyxU / 'iwet / y ii e pull up, pull out, dig out (Tso). 

k. *Ewad / k'wai- / k’u a i cheerful, find pleasure in (Meng); satisfy (Tso). 

313 a —c. ^kdd / kdi- / k a i and *kat / kat / k o to beg (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 7,6 
sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 108). The graph has ’man’ and w a n g 742 
’not have, want’. 

d. *g*dt I ydt /ho what, where, when, how, why (Shi); loan for 314 a. to injure (Shu). 
Gl. 1407. — e. id. felt (Yili). — f. id. grubs in wood (Kuoyii). — g. id. hair cloth, 
coarse cloath (Shi). 

h. *g*dt / ydt /ho name of a bird (Lie); *k*dt / k'dt j k’o k’o -tan name of a bird (Li). 

i. *kdt I kkt / k o Dolichos, Pachyrhizus (Shi). 

j. *Edt / k'dt / k’o thirsty (Shi); *g'i(it / g*idt / kie dried up (Chouli). 

k. *ydt / ydt /ho shout (Kuots’e); *'ad j at- / y a i choke (Chuang, in the Ts’uei ver¬ 
sion). 

l. * dt j 'dt I o stop, repress (Shi); cease (Shi). Gl. 764. 

^Eiat I k'jdt / k’i e and *k'idt / k'ivt / k’i e go away (Lii); loan for id. martial-looking 
(Shi); Gls. 175, 358. loan for d. (Lii). 
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n. *g*i€U I g'idt / k i e and ^kijU / kidi / k i e and k^iat / k'i^ / k’i e and *g'iiU / g'ivt 
/ k i e lift, raise (Shi); carry on the shoulder (Kuots’e); high, tall (Shi); *k:iad / kldi- 
/ k’i lift up one’s clothes (Shi). Gl. 944. 

o. *g'ial / g'idt / k i e commemorative pole (over a grave) (Chouli); inscription (Chouh); 
*k>at / k'ai / k’i a a kind of musical instrument (Ld); wooden vase (Li). 

p. *g"iat I g*idt / k i e and *kidt / kfvt / k i e robust (Chuang); *k'iat / k'idt / k’i e go 
away (Shi, loan for m.). Gl. 358. 

q. *g'iat / g'idt / k i e monoHth (Shu, as name of a rock). — r. id, exhaust (Shi); k i e - 
k ii e fall prostrate (Siin); loan for n. lift (Li). 

8. *k>iad / k'idi- / k’i and ^k'iai / k'idt / k’i e to rest (Shi); *k*dd / k'di- / k’a i to desire 
(Tso); hasty (Kungyang). 

t. *xi^ I /hie short-muzzled dog (Shi ap. Shuowen). — u. id, to cease, to rest 

(Tso); loan for t. (Shi). 

V. I ivt lye suffer from heat (Siin). — x. id, announce (Tso); go to see, visit (Tso). 

y. *'iad / idi- / y i and *’ad / at- / y ai and *'dt / / o sour, bad (food) (Lunyii). 

z. *k'dt I k'dt I k’o to thirst for (Kuoyii). 

a'. *’dd I di- / a i ample, rich (sc. clouds) (Kuan); (ample:) numerous (Shi). 

314 a —b. *g'dd / ydi- / h a i to hurt (Shi); to be hurt (Shi); damage, harm (Tso); disad¬ 
vantage (Kuots’e); loan for 313 d. ^ *g'dt what (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 180, sense of 
’what’). 

c. *kad I kai- / kie castrate (Chuang). 

d—e. *kdt I kdt I ko cut (Tso); destroy, destruction (Shu). Gls. 1404, 1810. e. is Chou 
II (inscr. 179, sense of 313 a. above). 

f. *g'at I yat / h i a wheel-axle cap with linch-pin (Tso). 

g. *xwdt I /ho empty (Lii). 

315 a. *tdd / tdi- / t a i girdle, sash (Shi); strap, string (Tso); carry at the girdle, carry 
(Tso). The original graph was probably a drawing of skirts with a girdle above. 

b. *d'iad I d'jdi- /chi coagulate (Kuoyii); to block, obstruct (Meng); accumulate (Chou¬ 
li); collect (Tso); discard, left over (Shi). 

c. *tiad I tiei- / t i bottom of a flower or fruit, base (Mo). 

d. *dHad / d'iei- / t i to screen off, to shade (Ch’uts’i); *d'iat / d'iet /tie to hoard (Kuan). 
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e. *d'iad / d'iei- /1 i go away (Ta Tai li); loan for / imt- / s h i sword sheath (Li). 

f. *Viad I ti'idu / c h’i and ? / /chi discordant (sc. notes) (Li). 

316 a. / fdi- / t’a i great (Lunyii); excessive (Shi); arrogant (Lunyii); spread out 

and reach everywhere (Yi); a kind of ritual vessel (Li). 

317 a—e. ^d'dd / d'di- / t a and *Vdd / Vdi- / t’ai great, greatly (Shi) (cf. 316 above), 
b. is Yin bone (A 1: 3,1), c. is Chou I (inscr. 64). The graph is a drawing of a man (grown¬ 
up person). 

d—e. ^Vdd I Vdu / t’a i special form of writing the preceding word in this reading (inscr. 
70). e. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 

f—g. ♦d’dd / d’dt- /tai wave (Ch’uts’i); loan for *Vdd / Vdi- / t’a i excessive, arrogant 
(Tso); penetrate, discern (Chuang); for *Vdt / Vdt / t’a pass over (Tso). 

h. ♦d’dd / d’di- /tai and *d*iad / d'iei- / t i wheel-axle cap (Ch’uts’i). 

i. *diad / iidt- / s h i experienced (Kuan). 

j— k. ^d'iad j dHei- / ti solitary-growing (sc. tree) (Shi), k. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 311, 
name). 

1. *d’tad/ d'iei- / ti and ♦d’dd / d’dt- / ta foot shackle of criminal (Kuan). 

318 a — b. *ndd / wdi- / n a i name of a fruit (only Han time text ex.); loan for id, expe¬ 
dient, resource (Shu). 

319 a— e. *i8'dd / ts'di- / ts’ai place name (inscr. 117 etc.); this is the name written 
m in the classics, and hence we know the reading above, b. is Chou I (inscr. 117), c. is 
Chou II (inscr. 167). 

d. ^$(U / / 8 h a kill (Shi); *8dd / sdi- / s h a i diminish, reduce (Tso); of a smaller 

degree (Li); loan for id, a bag round the feet of a corpse (Yili). Gl. 1272. — e. variant 
of the preceding (’kill’) (Chouli). 

f. ^sdt I sdl / 8 h a and ^siat / sjat /she a kind of fragrant tree (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *8dt I sdt / 8 a to slap from the side (Kungyang). 

320 a— e. *ptvdd / pwdi- / pei cowry shell (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 30,2), c. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 10,2), d. is Yin (inscr. 4), e. is Chou I (inscr. 54). The graph is a drawing. 
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f—g. *h'wad I b'loau / p a i and *pwad / pwai- / p a i to ruin, ruined (Shi); destructive 
(Shu); break (Shi); defeat, become defeated (Tso). g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 315). 

321 a— e. *g'iodd / yimt- / huei collect, unite, assemble (Shi); jointly (Shi); combine 
(Shu); meet, a meeting, encounter (Shi); (meet with:) happen (Shi); (shutter:) lid, cover 
(of vessel) (Yili); conform to (Li); *hvdd / hvdi- / k u e i (adding up:) calculation, account 
(Li); keep together (sc. the hair) (Shi); Gls. 156, 788, 1321. b. is Chou III (inscr. 220), 

c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 297). The graph is a drawing of a vessel (with handles) on a 
stand, covered by a lid. 

d. *ktudd I ktvdi- / k u e i barn (Hanfei). — e. id, a kind of flag (Tso). Gl. 782. — f. 
id, watering channel, drain (Shu). — id, to mince (food) (Shi). — h. id. joining- 
point of the two ends of a collar or a belt (Tso). 

i. *hvdd I hvdi- / k u e i and *ktodt / hudt / k u o a kind of coniferous tree (Shi); orna¬ 
ment on coffin (Tso). 

j. *hvdd I hvdi- / k u e i and *g'ivdd / yuwt- /huei sacrifice to avert calamity (Chouli). 

k. *g'tudd I ywdi‘ /huei apply several colours, make variegated (Lunyii). 

l. ^k'vxtd I k'wai- / k’u a i comfortable (sc. room) (Shi); *hvdd / ktodi- / k u e i and 
*ku)dt I hudt / k u o faded (sc. colour) (Chuang). Gl. 504. 

m. *g*iudt I yudt / h u o and *hvdd / ktodi- / k u e i bind up the hair in a knot (Yili). 

n. todd I tudi- / w e i to screen (Shi). Gl. 363. 

322 a—b. *ngtvdd / ngwdi- / w a i outside (Shi); abroad (Shi); exclude (Yi). b. is Chou I 
(inscr. 109). The graph has 'moon* and *to divine by tortoise-shell oracle*. Moon ^ 
*ngiwai may be phonetic in our *ngwdd\ and the h oracle cracks appeared on the out¬ 
side, the exterior of the shell, when the inside was singed. 

323 a. Hwdd / txvdi- /1 a i baton (Shi). The Mand. form is irregular, we should expect a 
t u e i. 

324 a— c. *d'tvdd d'todi- /1 u e i glad (Chuang); loan for *d'tudd / d'wdi- /1 u e i and 
*Vtudd I Viudi- / t*u e i open a passage through (Shi); opening (Lao); loan for f. (Sun). 
Gl. 800. b. is Yin bone (B hia 9: 12, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou II (inscr. 153, name). 
The graph has *man* and *mouth* (id. w. 765 below), meaning of the top strokes obscure. 

d. *Vtudd I ftudi- / t’u e i and *d*wdd / d’lmt- / t u e i withdraw, flee (Shi). Gl. 801. 

e. *Vtodd I Vwdi- / t’u e i and *siwad / ^ftudi- / s h u e i and *fiodr / t'ud- / t’o and 
djuxU I iwdt / y ii e exuviae of insects or reptiles (Chuang). 

f. *diwad I iwdi- / j u e i sharp, pointed (Chuang); keen, valiant (soldiers) (Tso); thin, 
small (Tso); *d'tvdd / d'todi- /1 u e i lance (Shu). Gl. 1996. 

g. *siwad I ^ivxii- / s h u e i and ^is'iwad / ts'iwdi- /1 s*u e i kerchief (Shi). — h. id. 
(both readings) to purify water (Li). 

i. *^wad I iiivdi- / s h u e i to tax (Ch'unts’iu); to present, give (Li); loan for *Vwdd / 
Vtvdi- / t’u e i mourning worn after the regular period is passed (Li); for *Vwdn j Vwdn j 
t’u a n black dress (Li); for m. take off, set free (Tso). 

j—k. *d'wdt I d'udt j to snatch (Shu ap. Shuowen). k. is Chou III (inscr. 220). 

l. ^fiudt I Vudt j t’o and *d'wdt / d'udt j to take away (Lao); beat, kill (Kuliang); 
*siwad I ^iwdi- / s h u e i wipe off (Yili). 

m. *t*u)dt I Vudt I t’o and *d*wdt / d'udt j to peel off (Lie); take off (as clothes) (Kuoyu); 

take away (Tso); (take oneself away:) escape, disappear (Lao); relieve (Kungyang); 
careless (Tso); / Vwdi- / t’u e i easy, leisurely (Shi). Gl. 60. 

n. ^iiwat j tsiwdt / cho short pillars, supporting rafters of house (Lunyii); loan forf. 
(Lao), for m. (Siin). 
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o. ^diwcU I iwdt / y ii e pleased, glad (Meng). — p. id, hole (Shi); loan for id. inspect 
(Chouli); to count, sum up (Tso); for o. to be liked (Shi), (pleased =) satisfied (Shu). 
Gls. 97, 1929. 

q. *^iwai I .nwdi / s h u o speak (Shi); explain (Lunyii); excuse (Shi); siwad / bjivdi- I 
s h u e i exhort (Meng); loan for id. halt, rest over night (Shi); loan for m. let loose (Shi), 
for o. (Shi), Gls. 83, 117, 168. 

325 a— b. *tstudd / tswdi- / t s u e i collect, accumulate (Kungyang); to the highest 
degree (Kuots’e). 

c. *dz'wdd I dz'wdi- / t s u e i small (Tso). 

d. *ts'wad I ts'wai- / c h’u a i and *t8*tvad / ts'tvai- / c h’u a i bite, eat (Meng). 

e. *i8"wdt I ts'udt 1 1 s’o pinch with the fingers, a pinch-ful (Li); loan for id. small cap 
(Shi); *tswdd / tswdi- / t s u e i pointed (Chuang). 

326 a. *t'(id I Vai- / c h’a i scorpion (Shi). The graph is a drawing (cf. ^ 267 above). 
Mdth the addition of rad. 142 ’insect*. 

327 a—c. *kdd / kdi- / k i e armour (Shi); scale (of animals) (Li); protect (Tso); assist, 
assistant (Shi); rely on (Tso); loan for id. boundary (Tso); border (Ch’uts’i); inserted 
between, contiguous to (Tso); great (Shi); enlarge, increase (Shi); solid (Yi); determined, 
firm (Meng); small (Yi); cut the feet (Chuang); loan for *kdt / kdt / k i a obliquely 
(Chuang); sudden (Meng); loan for j. mustard plant (Meng), for 349 (Shu). Gls. 374, 
563, 679, 1089, 1091, 2112. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 43,4, sense here uncertain), c. is Yin 
bone (A 1: 45,6, sense uncertain). The graph is a drawing of a man protected by armour 
made of slips. 

d. *kdd / kdi- / k i e great (Shi). Gl. 932. — e. id. boundary (Shi), cf. a. above. — f — g. 
id. itch, scabby disease (Li); intermittent fever (Tso). g. is Yin bone (A 4: 10,7; there 
has been much divergence about the interpretation of this character, but the phonetic 
to the right is undoubtedly our a. here). 

h. *g'dd / ydi- /hie to make a creaking sound as of gnashing teeth (Chouli). 

i. •/dd / x^i- /hie careless (Meng ap. Shuowen). 

j. *kdd I kdi‘ / k i e mustard plant (Li); *kad / kai- / k i e grass, weeds (Tso). 

k. *kiad j kiei- / k i knot (Yili). 
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328 a —c. *pwdd / pwdi- / p a i to bow in obeisance (Shi); to bow one’s thanks (Tso); 
to bend (sc. a branch) (Shi). Gl. 47. a. is the current form, b. is a variant in Chouli, 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 68). The graph has ’hand* and a ’branch’. 

329 a. *k*iad / k^idi- / k’i to rest (Shi). 

330 a— d. *ngiad / ngmi- / y i to sow, plant, cultivate (Shi ap. Shuowen); h^ad / ^jdi- j 
s h i force, influence (Li). Whether this is a case of the same character being applied 
to quite another word with kindred sense (toil: force), or the alternation ng^: is a 
vestige of some Archaic initial consonant combination, is uncertain. The two readings 
*ngiad and *iiad of this primary word explain the two initial series among the derivates. 
b. is Yin bone (A 6: 16,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 67), d. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph 
shows a kneeling man planting. 

e. *ngiad / ngmi- / y i to sow, plant (Shi); growing crops (Tso). — f. id, to sow, plant, 
cultivate (Shu); art (Tso); method, rule (Tso); regular (Tso); talent (Lunyii); accomplished, 
skill (Shu). Gls. 1266, 1670. 

g. *ngiat / ngiet lye unstable (Chouli). — h. id. pole (Chouli); loan for id. unstable, 
unsafe (Chouli); loan for 286 c. vertical post (Kuliang). 

i. *ngiad / ngidi- / y i speak in the sleep (Lie). 

j. *ni€U I nzidi / j e hot (Shi). 

k. *nrwai / nzivxU / j o to burn (Tso). 

l. *siad I ^idi- / s h i force (Meng); force of circumstances, conditions (Meng). 

m. *8iat I aidi / s i e familiar (Shi). — n—o. id. garment next to the body, undress 
(Lunyii, Shi in Shuowen’s version); ordinary, of everyday use (Li); familiar, intimate, 
be intimate with (Li); to be familiar, disrespectful (Shu), o. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

331 a. *ngiad / ngidi- / y i method, rule (Chuang). 

332 a. 'iad / 'idi- / y i to bury (sacrifice by burying) (Shi). 

333 a — b. *diad / mi- / y i border (Tso); posterity, descendants (Tso). b. is Chou IV 
(inscr. 292). 

334 a — b. *d'iad / d'idi- /chi boar, swine (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 61,3). The graph 
shows the animal pierced by an arrow. 

335 a. ^tiad / tsidi- /chi cut out (as clothes, Shi, or as parts of a victim, for sacrifice, 
Li); prepare, institute, establish (Tso); institution, law, statute (Tso); regulate (Tso); 
restrain (Shu). 

b. Hiad I tSidi- /chi to cut out, to fashion (a garment) (Tso); robe, cloak (Tso). 

c. H'iad I tfidi- / c h’i and *i'iat / ts'idt / c h’e to trail, drag (Yi). 

d. *kiad I kidi- / k i mad (sc. dog) (Lii). 

336 a. ^diad / zidi- / s h i to divine by Achillea stalks (Shi). The Seal has ’bamboo’ 
(as a radical for plants generally) and ’magician’. — b. variant of the preceding (Chouli). 
—c. id. to bite (Tso); loan for id. reach, come to (Shi). Gl. 76. — d. id. shore, bank of 
a river (Tso). 

337 a— d. *tsiad / tsidi- /1 s i sacrifice (Shi); *tsdd j tsdi- / c h a i name of a state 
(Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 41,7), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 38,2), d. is Chou III (inscr. 218). 
b. has ’hand’ and ’falling drops’ (= libation) and ’flesh, meat’; in c. and d. the drops have 
disappeared, and there is rad. 113 instead. 
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€. *t^iad I tsidi- / t s i millet (Lii). — f. id. juncture, conjunction (Lunyii); connection, 
intercourse (Tso). 

g. *Viad I Vjdi- I c h’i stop (Ch’uts’i). 

h. *tsdd I isdi- / c h a i to suffer, distress (Shi). Gl. 725. 

i. ^ts'dd I ta'di- / t s*a i grass-land, steppe (Shu); name of a state (Lunyii); large tortoise 
(Lunyii); loan for IS} *8dd / sdi~ / s h a i to reduce (Tso; the orig. form for the state 
Ts’ai here is shown by bronze inscriptions to have been the left part of this *8dd). Gls. 
1272, 1390. 

j. *i8'di ! ts'dt / c h’a examine (Lunyii); discern (Li); become discernible (Li). 

338 a. *ziad / idi- / y i to drag, trail (Shi). Gl. 289. 

b. *8iat I 8idt / s i e to leak (Tso); reduce (Tso); *ziad / mi- / y i to be dispersed (Tso); 
leisurely, comfortable (Tso). Gl. 88. 

c. *si(U j 8idt / s i e rope, fetters (Lunyii); reins (Tso). 

339 a— c. ^siad / ^idi- / s h i generation, epoch (Shi); from generation to generation, 
hereditary (Shi); world, worldy, vulgar (Li), b. is Chou II (inscr. 169), c. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 295). For the explanation of the graph cf. 633 a—c. below. 

d. *siad I hdi- / s h i and ? / i?a-, /she lend, borrow (Chouli); remit (Kuoyii). 

e. *ziad / idi- / y i and *ziat I jot j y e to pull (Siin); oar (Ch’uts’i). 

f. *ziad I idi- / y i oar (Ch'uts’i). — g. id. garrulous (Siin). 

h. *8{ai / sidi j sie and ^ziad / idi- / y i leak out, ooze (Kuan); spread, distribute (Li); 
be dispersed, relieved (Shi); dragging, slowly-mowing (Shi); familiar, disrespectful (loan 
for 330 m., Meng); loan for g. (Shi). Gl. 88. 

i. ^sjat I sidt / sie to bind (Chouli); loan for 330 n. garment next to the body (Shi). 
Gl. 135. — j. id. bridle strap (Yili). 

k. *ziad / idi- / y i toil, fatigue, sufferance (Shi). (Ts’ie yiin also gives a reading *didd / 
i- / y i, this being really the reading of the variant 509 g. ap. Tso in Ode 194). Gl. 566. 

l. *8iat I sidt /sie cleanse (Yi); leak (Chuang); cf. h. above. — m. id. bind (Ch’uts’i); 
leading-string (Li); cf. i. and j. above. 

340 a. Hjad / lidi- / 1 i whetstone (Shi); polish (Tso); loan for id. oppressive, cruel (Shi); 
evil (Shi); stern (Lunyii); ugly (Chuang); high (Kuliang); dangerous (Yi); a ford (Shi); 
to wet the dress (Shi); ends of a sash hanging down (Shi); epidemic (Shu); stimulate 
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(Shu); demon (Tso); close to (Chuang); hedge (Chouli). Gls. 582, 758, 1298, 1568. The 
Seal has ^ ’scorpion’ (see 267 and 326) under ’a cliff’ (see 45); possibly the primary 
graph for e. — b. id. grindstone, grind (Shu). — c. id. exert oneself (Shu). Gl. 1298. — 
d. id. epidemic, calamity (Tso); leper (Li); destroy (Kuan). Gl. 758. — e—f. id. a 
stinging insect (Chuang). 

g. *ldd I Idi- / 1 a i and Hiad / lidi- / 1 i and *ldt j Idt j la, coarse grain (Lie). 

341 a —c. *b'iad / b'jdu / p i worn out (Shi); to damage, ruin (Tso); vile, despicable 
(Tso); throw aside (Li); loan for h. below (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (B shang 10: 2, name), 
c. is Yin bone (G 6: 11, name). The graph has ’baton, beat’, and ’kerchief’ with strokes 
indicating rifts. — d. id. piece of silk, offering of silk, present (Shu). — e. id. fall 
(Kuoyii); bring down, stop (Chouli); to ruin (Kuots’e); become spoiled, ruined (Kuoyii); 
bad (Chouli); exhaust (Kuots’e); loan for id. conceal (Kuots’e, cf. h. below). — f. id. 
die (Tso); fall down (Tso); kill (Li); destroy (Tso). — g. variant of the preceding (Tso 
ap. Shuowen). 

h. *piad I pidi- /pi to cover (Li); screen (Tso); keep in ignorance, deceive (Tso); 
covering, umbrageous, luxuriant (Shi); loan for id. decide (Tso); decision, verdict (Shu); 
for 500 d. (Chouli). Gls. 45, 1658. 

i. *piad I pidi- / p i and *piat / pidt I pie a kind of pheasant (Chouli). 

j. *picU I pidt /pie turtle (Shi). — k. variant of the preceding (Chuang). 

l. *p^icU I p'idt I p’i e hasty, irascible (Lie). 

m. *bHat / b'iet I pie tread, march (restless at work) (Chuang). 

342 a—e. *giwad j jiwdi- / wei to guard (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 31,5), c. is Yin 
bone (B hia 22: 16), d. is Chou I (inscr. 55), e. is Chou II (inscr. 145). The graph has 
’walk’, two ’feet’ and either ’a square’ or a ’circle’ — possibly indicating the walled 
area guarded by the sentinel. Cf. :$t, 571 below’. — f. id. exaggerate (Kuan). 

g. *g'uxid I ytvai- / h u a i overstep, go beyond, speak nonsense (Tso). 

343 a. *iiwad / tshvdi- / c h u e i unite, together (Shi); excrescence (Chuang); superfluous, 
malplaci (Lao). Gl. 976. 
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344 a. ^diwad j ixvdi- j iuei perspicacious (Kuoyu); fX variant of the same (Yi). 
The Seal has ’eye* and ’deep’ (466 a. below). 

345 a. *ts'iw(id / ts'iwdi- /1 s’u e i and *tf(wad / is'nodi- j c h’u e i down, fine hair (Li); 
felt (Shi). Gl. 210. The Seal has ’hair’ tripled. 

b. *t£iwad I ts'iwdi- / t s’u e i and *Vrwad / isnvdi- / c h’u e i and *Viwan / ts'iwdn- / 
c h’u a n hole, cave, pit (Chouli). 

c. *ts'iwat I ts'iwdt / t s’ii e brittle, fragile (Kuan). Often read t s’u e i in Mand. through 
confusion with the synonymous 296 c. above. 

346 a—e. "^shvad / sitvdi- / s u e i year (Shi); harvest (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 36,6), 
c. is Yin bone (A 7: 38,2), d, is Chou II (inscr. 132), e. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The 
graph seems to be a drawing of some kind of dagger-axe (cf. Group 7) and it may be 
the original form for k. below. 

f. *yiwdd / xiwvi- / h u e i beard (Chuang). 

g. ;firad / / huei rustling of wings (Shi). Gl. 172. 

h. I / h u o splash (Shi). GL 172. 

i. *'iwdd I *iwDi- / w e i bad weeds (Siin); dirt, filth (Shu). 

j. *’iwdi I 'jwDt I y He and *'iwat / 'iwdt / y ii e sound of vomiting (Li); / ywdi- / 

huei tinkle (of bells) (Shi); loan for id, ample, deep (sc. chamber) (Shi). Gls. 172, 
482, 504. 

k. *ksiwad ? / kiwdi- / k u e i to wound, damage (Li). The Archaic initials in this group 
are very irregular and enigmatic, cf. 613 below. 

347 a *ngidd / ngim- / y i Shuowen says: to mow, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of b. (no text). Loan for id, govern, regulate, control, orderly (Shu); loan for c. 
white-haired (Shu). Gls. 1245, 1317, 1922. The original graph may have been a 
drawing of some kind of grass-cutting scissors. — b. id. to mow (Shi); cut (Shi). 

c. *ngdd / rigdi- / a i Artemisia (Shi); white-haired, old (Shi); beautiful (Meng); requite 
(Kuoyii); loan for ^ngidd / ngivi- / y i (cf. a., b.) to mow (Shi); govern, regulate, orderly, 
achieve order (Shi); end, to end (Shi). Gls. 447, 481, 1304, 1875. 

348 a. *h'iwdi / bHwoi- / f e i to bark (Shi). The Seal has ’mouth’ and ’dog’. 

349 a. *kdr / kd- / k o tally, piece, item (Shu, Chouli, Tso); side-building (Tso); *kdn / 
kdn- / k a n sides of a target (Chouli). Gl. 2112. 

350a. ♦ndr j nd j no place name (Tso); loan for id. much, ample (Shi); fine, beautiful 
(Kuoyii); aupria-de, in regard to (Kuoyii); how, what (Tso). Gl. 188. 

351 a— b. *klwdr / kvd: / k u a fruit (Li); result, effect (Tso); (when it comes to the 
result:) really (Meng); in the end (Lu); bring to result (Lun 3 ni); (go to the bitter end:) 
determined, courageous (Lunyii); kuo-lo gourd (Shi); loan for i. below (Chouli), 
for m. (Chouli), for n. (Meng, current ed.); loan for *k'lwdr / k'tid: j k’u o satisfied 
(Chuang). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 41,5, name). The graph is a drawing. 

c. *]dwdr I hud: /kuo kuo-lo a kind of small wasp (Shi). — d. id. bind, wrap 
up (Shi). 

e. *k'lwdr / hud- / k’u o dust (Ch’uts’i). — f. id. try, test (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *glwdr / lud: / 1 o bare, naked (Li). — h. variant of the preceding (Tso). — i. id. 
naked (Tso); kuo-lo gourd (Shi, see a.); id. kuo-lo wasp (Shi, see c.). 
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j. *g*lwar / / h u a ankle (Li). — k. id. h i - h u a oblique, perverse (Chuang, 

meaning much debated). 

l. *g"lwar / yioa: / h u a and *g'lw9r / yuqi: / hue i and *g"lwdn / yuan: / h u a n turn 
round (as a wheel) (Li). 

m. *kliDdn / kudn- / k u a n pour out libation in sacrifice (Shi); pour out and serve 
(guests) (Chouli). 

n— o 'war / 'ud: / wo servant girl (Meng ap. Shuowen). o. is Yin bone (A 7: 17,2, 

name). 

352 a — b. *klwdr / kud / k u o Shuowen says: earthen vessel (no text), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 143, name). The graph is a drawing. 

c. *kltvdr I kud: / k u o (variant of 351 c. above, hence the reading) a kind of small 
wasp (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

353 a —c. *ywdr / yud: / h u o fire (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 8: 3,1), c. is extracted from 
the archaic graph of 480 s. below (Chou II, inscr. 132). 

354 a— c. *fnwdr I Vud: j t’o tranquil, at ease, sit at ease (Shi). Gl. 659. b. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 19,1), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph has ’woman’ and ’hand*. 

d. *nwdT I nuqi: / n e i hungry, starve (Lunyii); loan for id. rotten (sc. food) (Lunyii). 

e. *niw9r / nzwi / j u e i tassel, free-hanging end of band (Shi, some versions); pennon 
(Li). The phonetic at the right has been corrupted into 357 a. below, the archaic graphs 
of 354 and 357 being very similar. 

f. ^niwdr / nwi(i- / w e i implicate (Lie, in a symbolic name). Same corruption of the 
phonetic as in the preceding. 

g. * 8 niw 9 r / aud / s u e i strap on carriage for help in mounting (Lunyii); loan for id. to 
comfort, give repose to (Shi); restrain, to stop (Shu); desist (from battle) (Tso); calm, 
solemn (Siin); walking slowly (Shi); loan for *sniwdr / sunc / s u e i and ? / i 
h u e i name of a sacrifice (Li); for H'nwdr / Vud: / t’o keep at a level below the heart 
(sc. the cup in making obeisance) (Li); alt. form for e. above (Shi and Li, some versions). 
Gls. 195, 1027, 1178, 1463. 

355 a. *8wdr / sud /so raincoat made of straw (only Han time text ex., Shuo yiian); it 

s thus the primary form of b. below, whence our reading. Loan for / wi, 
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s h u a i (Pek. reading irregular, we should expect a s h u e i) diminish, decline, decay 
(Limyu); ^ts'iwdr / ts'ioifi / c h’u e i reduce, graduate (Tso); ^ts'wdr / Wuqi / t s’u e i 
(graduated clothes:) mourning clothes (Li). 

b. *9wdr I svd /so raincoat made of straw or ru8h(Shi); to cover with thatch or straw 
(Kungyang). — c. variant of the preceding (raincoat) (Lie). 

d. *$jw9r I sun / s h u a i rafter (Tso). 

e. *ts'w?r I ts'uqi / t s’u e i (graduated clothes:) mourning clothes, piece of mourning 
cloth worn on the breast (Tso), see a. above. 

356 a. *y[iwdr / / h u e i demolish (Shi); denigrate, revile (Lunyii); pray in order 

to eliminate noxious spirits (Chouli); deteriorate (Li). — b id, blazing fire (Shi). 
GI. 36. 

357 a. '{wdr / jun^: / w e i bend (Li); fall (Chuang); hang down (Li); cast away (Meng); 

entrust to (Tso); deliver to (Tso); / jwiQ:, jwie- / w e i collect, to store (Chouli); 

’iwdr I ’jiviQ / wei wei-yi, wei-t’o compliant, complaisant (Shi). Gl. 49. 

b. (wdr / jun^ / wei long and winding (sc. road) (Shi). Gl. 401. — c. id, rheumatism 
or paralysis in the legs (Lii). — d. id. to wither (Shi). — e. id. tortuous movement, 
fluttering (of a flag) (Ch’uts’i), cf. b. above. Gls. 49, 401. 

f. 'iwdr I 'jun^- /wei feed (an animal) (Li); loan for the similar 364 d. (Kuoyii). 

g. war / *tid, 'lid- /wo to sprain (Hanfei). 

h—i. see group 354 above. 

358 a—b. *ts'idr / te’ig: /1 s’i this (Shi), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 316). The graph has 
’man’ and ’foot’ and it may be the primary form for e. below. — c. id. small, petty 
(Shi). 

d. *ts'idr I ts'iQ- / t s’i lower end of plough handle, in which the share is fastened (Chouli). 

e. ♦te’fdr / ts'i^: /1 s’i trample (Lie). 

f. *ts'idr I ts'i^ 1 1 s’i female of birds, female (Shi). — variant of the preceding (Lii). 

h. *ts'idr I ts'i^: / t s’i and *tsHar / ts'iei: /1 s’i (limpid:) fresh and bright (Shi); sweat 
(Meng). Gl. 118. — i. id. (both readings) bright, lustrous (Shi). Gl. 118. 

j. *tsidr I tsi^: / t s i purple (Lunyii). 

k—^1. *tsidr I tsi^: /1 s i defame, slander (Shi); have aversion for (Kuan); loan for 
*isidr I tsiQ /1 s i to measure (Shangtsi); (measured order:) limit (Kuan); think of, 
desire (Li); *dzidr / ztg /si fault (Li); loan for 655 f. (Siin); for m. below (Lie). Gl. 574. 

m. *tsidr I tsi^ /1 s i property, thing of value (Kuan). — n. id. mustache (Lii). — 

o. variant of the preceding (Tso). 

p. *dz'idr I dz'i^ /1 s’i flaw (Shu), defect (Tso); loan for k. defame (Siin). 

q. *d£idr / dz’if?, dz’tg- / t s’i bones with meat on (Chouli). 

T. *dz'idr / dz’ig- /1 s i carcass, bones of an animal (Li). Gl. 470. 

8. *dz"idr j dz'i^~ / t s i and ^dzisr / dz'iei- / t s i eye socket (Lie). 

t. *i8\wdr I tswiQ / t s u e i and *is{dr / isi^ /1 s i beak (Li, in the phrase tsuei-huei, 
t s i - h u e i name of a constellation). 

u. *dz'dr I dfai / c h’a i to heap, a heap (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 470. — v. id. burnt- 
offering (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

X. *dz"dr I dz'ai / c h’a i firewood (Li); burnt-offering (Shu); to hedge in, to block, 
obstruct (Chuang); ^tsidr / teig- / t s i and *dz'idr / dz’ig- / t s i accumulate, heap (Shi). 
GI. 470. 

359 a — b. *nidr / nitg: / e r adverb suffix (Lunyii); final particle (Lunyii); ♦mar / niei: / 
ni flowering, luxuriant (Shi); loan for *nia / n£i^: / er you (Shi); loan for c. (Shi), 
b. is Chou III (inscr. 234). Gls. 264, 780. 
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c. *N?dr I nzi^\ / e r near (Shi). 

d — L *niar / niei: / n i mother (Kuangya and Ts’ieyiin, no early text ex.), e. is Chou 
III (inscr. 231, name), f. is Chou II/III (inscr. 266, name). — g. id. numerous (Shi). 
Gl. 264. — h. id. dead father’s tablet and temple (Shu, kin-wen version). Gl. 1265. 

i. *ni9r / niei: / n i ample, luxuriant (Shi ap. Shuowen); in an abbreviated form loan for 
*niat I niei / n i e oblivious (Chuang). Gl. 264. 

j. *snidr / ai^: /si seal (Tso). Mand. s i is irregular, we should expect a s i. 

k—1. *snian / smn: / s i e n autumnal hunt (Tso). k. is the Shuowen form, 1. the abbre¬ 
viated current form. 

m—n. *midr / mji^: / m i to finish (Chouli); / mjiQ /mi complete (Shi); extend, 

increase (Tso); still more (Lunyii); extensively, long (Shu), n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
301). Gls. 912, 1971. 

o. *midr / mjiQ, mjiQ: / m i and *mi9r / miei: / m i a rich and full flow (of a river) (Shi). 
Gl. 119. 

360 a — c. *m\dr / m]i^\ / m i bow with the ends not bound with string and lackered 
but capped with bone or ivory (Shi); loan for id. to stop (Shi); cease (Tso). b. is Chou 1 
(inscr. 88), c. is Chou (inscr. 352, name). The graph has ’bow’ and ’ear’. — d. id. wash 
(Chouli). 

e. ♦mtar / miei /mi fawn (Li). 

361 a— c. H'ien I Vien / t’i e n Heaven (Shi); loan for id. to brand on the forehead (Yi). 
b. is Yin bone (A: 3,7), c. is Chou I (inscr. 63). The graph is a drawing of an anthropo¬ 
morphic deity. 

d. *Van I Vdn / t’u n and i^ien \ Vien / t’i e n to swallow (Kuots’e). 

362 a — c. *d'ien / dHen / t’i e n field, cultivated land (Shi); to hunt (Shi); loan for id. 
sound of the drum (Li); *d'ien / dHen- j tie n to cultivate the land (Shi); loan for 
385 1. (Shi). Gl. 1097. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 7,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph is 
a drawing. 
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d. *d*ien / d^ien / t’i e n and *d'ien / d'ien- / tie n cultivate the field (only Han time 
text ex.); loan for a. to hunt (Yi). 

e— f. *d'ien / d'ien / t’i e n to hunt (Lii); *dHen / d*ien- / t i e n cultivate the field (Shu), 
f. is Yin bone (G 9: 7). 

g—^h. *d'ien / d'ien- j tie n Royal domain (Shu); cultivated land, agricultural products 
(Li); regulate, make ready for culture (Shi); loan for a. to hunt (Chouli). Shiwen gives 
the reading *didng / zidng- / s h e n g (loan for |fe) in two more senses: area of 64 
primary villages (Li); carriage of a minister (Tso). This loan is phonetically highly 
curious, h. is Chou I (inscr. 97). Gls. 675, 1384. 

363 a — d. *d'ien / d’ten- J tie n and *d'ieng / d'ieng- /ting set forth, present (offer¬ 
ings) (Shi); offerings (Shu); to display (Shu); to fix, settle (Shu); put down (Shi); *d'ieng 
I d'ieng I t'ing stagnant (sc. water) (Chouli). Gl. 1974. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 24,3), 

c. is Chou I (inscr. 112, sense of e. below), d. is Chou II (inscr. 148). The graph shows 
a vessel on a support. 

e. *d'ieng / '^idng- / c h e n g place name (Tso). 

f. *d 'jtk I 'd'ijik /chi hold in the step, hesitate (Siin). 

364 a^—d. ♦men / nien / n i e n harvest (Ch’unts’iu); year (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1:50, 
1), c. is Chou I (inscr. 57). The graph has ’man’ carrying ’grain’. 

365 a — d. ♦te’ten / tsHen / ts’ien thousand (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 8: 5,1), c. is Yin 
bone (A 4: 1,7), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph has ’man’ with a stroke on one leg. 
Explanation uncertain. — e. id. north-south going path betwen fields (Mo). — f. 
id. flourishing, rich (sc. country) (Lie). 

366 a —^b. *gHwen / yiwen / h ii a n dark-coloured, black (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
133). 

c. *g'iwen / yiwen: / h u a n to flow (Lunyii). 

d. *g'iwen / yiioen, yiwen- / h ii a n troubled sight, delude, deceive (Meng). 

e. *g'iwen / yiwen: / h ii a n bar passed through ears of a ting vessel in order to lift it 

(Yi). 

f. ♦gr’ien / yien / hien bow string (Yili); string of musical instrument (Lunyii). — g. 
variant of the preceding (Li). 

h. *g*ien / yien- /hien bright (Kuots’e). 

i. ♦gr’ien / yien /hien millipede (Chuang). 

j. *g'ien / yien- /hien go about boasting (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *Eien j k'ien / k’i e n pull, drag, lead (Shi); (animals that are led:) cattle (Tso); attach 
(Lii), 

l. *kw9n I hu9n: /kun big fish, N. Pr. (Kuo 3 rii) (variant of 417 i. and 419a. below). 

m. *g"ien / yien /hien speak quickly (Chuang). 

367 a — c. *'iwen / iwen /yuan abyss (Shi); deep (Shi); deep sound of the drum (Shi), 
b. is Chou I (inscr. 58), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). The graph has ’water’ and a draw¬ 
ing of an abyss. — d. variant of 370 f. below (Chouli). 

368 a — b. *k*ien / k'ien- / k’i n and *k'dn / k*dn / k’i e n Shuowen says: solid (no 
text) thus taking it to be the primary form of d. The graph has ’hand’ and ’slave’, 
b. is Chou I (inscr. 81, name). 

c. *kien j kien / k i e n hard, solid, strong (Shi). 
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d. *k'ien / Ar’ten / k’i e n and ♦A:’dw / A;’dn / k’i e n solid, firm (Chuang); loan for 366 k. 
above (Chuang). Gl. 398. 

€— f. *g*ten / yien / hien wise, worthy (Shi); superior (Li); loan for *gHen / yien- j 
hien the hollow of a wheel nave (Chouli). f. is Chou I (inscr. 118, name). 

g. *kien I kijln: / k i n to bind tight, to press (only Han time text ex.); loan for c. above 
(Kuan). 

h. ^dihi I zihi: / s h e n kidney (Shu). 

369 a. ^g'jht / g'ihi / (k’i n) lance shaft (Kuots’e); loan for id. pity, pitiable (Shi); modest, 
respectful (Meng); dignified (Lunyii); vigorous (Shi); boastful (Kuan). Gls. 477, 748. 
In these loan senses Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen read *kidng / kijug /king, but this is very 
enigmatic, for in the Shi also in these senses the character rimes in the -hi class. The 
character also serves as loan for Wk 481 below (Shi), which also ended in -n: *kwen. 

370 a — c. ^’ihi / 'ihi /yin rest upon (Meng); rely on (Shi); avail oneself of, make 
the best of (Shu); trusting, attached to, devoted (Shi); following, continue (Lunyii); 
accord with (Meng); then, therefore (Meng); because of (Li). Gls. 826, 1032, 1221, b. 
is Yin bone (A 5: 38,3, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou IV (inscr. 286, name). The 
word ’to rest on’ is etymologically identical with the next ’mat’, and the graph shows 
a man resting on a mat. — d. id. mat (Shi). — e. id. mat, bed (only Han time text ex.); 
loan for id. generative influence of Heaven and Earth (Yi). — f. id. affinity by marriage 
(Shi); marriage (Shi). Gl. 493. — g. id. horse of mixed grey and white colour (Shi). 
Gl. 409. 

h. *'ien / ien /yen gullet (Kuots’e); * ien / ien- /yen to swallow (Meng); loan for 
*'ien I 'ihi /yin and *‘iwen / 'iwen / y ii a n beat of the drum (Shi). 

i. *‘ien / ten /yen vapour, smoke (Siin). 

j. I ‘on I en kindness, favour (Meng); love (Shi). 

371a. *dihi I ihi: I y i n draw the bow (Meng); pull, draw (Tso); stretch (Lunyii); 
to lead (Shi); to guide (Shu); prolong (Shi); try to obtain (Li); loan for b. (Li). Gl. 1802. 
The graph has ’bow’ and a stroke which probably depicts the string. 

b. *dien / ihi- /yin strap for pulling carriage (Shi). 

c. *dihi I ien: /yin earth-worm (Meng). 

d. *d'i^n / d'ihi: / c h e n rope by which cattle are led (Li). 
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372 a. / c h e n rope by which cattle are led (Chouli), variant of 371 d. 

above. 

373 a— c. / d'ihi / c h’e n set forth, arrange (Shi), to display (Lunyii); display, 

illustriousness (Shu); diffuse, give (Tso); widely (Shi); (place of display:) path from the 
gate to the great hall (Shi); loan for id. old (not new, sc. grain) (Shi), to tarry (Shu); 

I d'ijtn- / c h e n battle array (Lunyii). Gl. 675. b. is Chou IV (inscr. 284), 

c. is Chou IV (inscr. 285) — in both these cases a Ts’i family name and enlarged by 
rad. 32 ’earth*. — d—e. variant of the preceding (Ch’uts’i). e. is Chou III (inscr. 
216, name of a feudal country, for which the classics have a. above). — f. variant of 

a. in its reading and sense of ’battle array’ (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *d'ihi I d'ihi I c h’e n c h’e n -1 u n agitated, anxious (Chuang). 

374 a. *d'ihi / 3'ihi / c h’e n dust (Shi). The Seal has ’deer’ and ’earth’. 

375 a. *iihi I tsihi / c h e n true, real (Chuang). 

b. *iytn / / c h e n and *d'ien / dHen- / tie n dry and compact (sc. wood) 

(Chouli). Gl. 132. 

c. j isihij t^jen: I chen dense, fine-textured (sc. stuff) (Li). 

d. *iihi I tMhi: / c h e n black hair (Shi). Gl. 132. — e. variant of the preceding (Tso). 

f. *tihi I iihi- / c h e n press down, put down (Kuoyii); keep down, control (Tso); loan 
for u. to block, fill (Kuoyii); for Hitn / tihi, tj^n: / c h e n precious thing (Chouli). 

g. *Vihi I I c h’e n open the eyes wide, glare (Chuang). 

h. *ii^n I t^ihi / c h e n and *d'ien / d'ien I Vie n rumble (of falling stones) (Kungyang). 

i. I zfen- / s h e n careful, circumspect (Shi). 

j. *ti€n I Hen /1 i e n overthrow, fall (Kuliang). — k. id. stumble, fall (Siin). — 1. 
id. illness, suffering, affliction (Shi); madness (Kuots’e). 

m. *tien / Hen / t i e n top of the head (Shi); (fall on the head:), fall down, be overthrown, 
overthrow (Shi); loan for id. concentrate upon, wholly intent on (Chuang); loan for 
*d'ien / d'ien / t’i e n full, fill (Li); anxious, grieved (Li). 

n. *Hen / Hen /1 i e n top of a mountain (Shi). — o. id. eye-tooth (Yili). 

p. H'ien / Vien- I Vie n and *ti&n / tihi- / c h e n jade pendant covering the ear (Shi); 
*tihi / iihi- / c h e n a kind of jade (Ch’uts’i). 

q. *d'ien j d'ien / t’i e n sound of drum (Shi ap. Shuowen). — r. same as the preceding 
(Shi, Mao version). — s. id. beat (Ch’uts’i). 

t. *d"ien / d’ten- / t i e n to stop up (Ch’uts’i). 

u. *d'ien / d'ien / t’i e n to block, fill (Kuots’e); loan for id. dignified (Chuang); sound 

of drum (Meng); for *d'ien / dHen j Vie n and *tthi / tien- / c h e n subdue (Kuliang); 
for *d'ien / dHen: /1 i e n exhausted, distressed (Shi); for *d'ien / ^'ihi / c h’e n old, 
of long standing (Shi); for a long time (Shi). Gl. 588. — y. variant of the preceding 
’(to block, fill’) (Siin). 

X—y. /chi to place (Shi); set aside, abandon (Shi), y. is Chou IV (inscr. 

289). 

376 a— b. / zj&n- / s h e n careful, circumspect (inscr. 218), variant of 375 i. 

above (Shuowen). b. is Chou III (inscr. 218). 

377 a — f, I zij^n / c h’e n slave, servant (Shi); subject (Li); officer (Shi); minister 

(Lunyii). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 32,5), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 15,4), d. is Yin (inscr. 23), 

e. is Chou I (inscr. 58), f. is Chou I (inscr. 59). The graph shows an ’eye’ turned in a 
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vertical position: (the eye, pars pro toto =) the head bowed down. That ’eye’ stands 
for’head’ is common, cf. 241 

g. *iytn I tsien- / c h e n to wipe (Li). 

378a—e. *tsi^n / tsi^n- / tsin advance (Yi); loan for id. butt-end of spear (ChouU); 
name of a feudal state (Tso); insert (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (G 13: 1), c. is Chou III 
(inscr. 220), d. is Chou II/III (inscr. 269), e. is Chou III (inscr. 238) — all names. The 
upper part of the graph shows two arrows, perhaps presented as a gift (hence placed 
on a support), ^brought forwards, cf. 379 below (etymologically the same word); arrows 
as gifts are recorded in bronze inscriptions. — f. id. insert (Li). — g. id. pale red (Tso, 
as part of name); loan for f. (Siin). 

h. Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen both read ^isian / isidn'. / t s i e n, because in Ode 166 there 
is a variant |P{ ; but it should really be *tsihi / isj^\ /tsin (being etym. id. w. 
381 a.) to cut off (Shi). Gl. 425. 

379 a—d. *isytn / isy^n- /tsin introduce (Shu); to present (Li); advance (Shi); b. is 
Yin bone (A 4: 36,7, rad. 77 inst. of 162), c. is Chou I (inscr. 67), d. is Chou II (inscr. 
189). The graph has ’bird’ (presented as gift?) and ’foot’ or ’walk’. 

380 a—d. *dz'iln / dz'il^n / t s’i n place name (Tso); b. is Yin bone (B hia 39: 2), c. is 
Chou III (inscr. 220), d. is Chou III (inscr. 229). — e. id. an insect resembling the 
cicada (Shi). Gl. 165. 

f. *tsil^n / tsien / c h e n hazel (Shi). — g. id. name of a river (Shi); loan for id. numerous, 
prolific (Shi). — h. id. arrive, reach (Shi). — i. id. luxuriant, richly-growing (Shi); 
numerous (Ch’uts’i). 

381 a— b. *dz*ien / dz'i^n: /tsin and *tsien / tsi^n: /tsin exhaust, entirely (Shi); 
all (Shu); extreme (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 44,7, name). The graph shows a hand 
holding a brush and wiping an empty vessel. 

c. *dz'ien / dz'ien- /tsin ashes, combusted (Shi). — d. id. Shuowen says: name of a 
plant (no text); loan for id. promoted, prominent (sc. servant) (Shi). — e— f. id. gift 
at departure (Meng). 

g. tsien I tsien /tsin ford (Shu); moist (Chouli). Phonetic abbreviated. 
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382 a — f. *si^n / sihi /sin cyclical character (Shi); bitter, pungent (Shu); painful 
(Shi), b. is Yin bone (E 87: 3), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 16,5), d. is Yin (inscr. 7), e. is Chou I 
(inscr. 74), f. is Chou I (inscr. 78). 

g. *sihi I sijtn / 8 h e n a kind of demon (Chuang). (Anc. sitn is irregular, we should 
expect 5?fn). 

h. *sijtn I sjen / s h e n numerous (Shi); drawn-out, long (Shi); numerous (Shi). Gls. 17, 
715f 

i—j. *lsi^n / tsien / chen hazel (Tso ap. Shuowen), same as 380 f. above, j. is Chou 
II/lII (inscr. 269, name). 

k— m. *8ihi I sfhi I sin new, renew (Shi). 1. is Yin bone (A 1: 30,5), m. is Chou I 
(inscr. 67). — n. id, firewood (Shi). 

o—p. *ts'ien I ts'ien / t s’i n parents (Meng); relatives (Tso); near, close (Li); to love 
(Meng); affectionate (Shu); oneself (Shi), p. is Chou II (inscr. 148). — q—r. variant 
of the preceding (Kuangyiin). r. is Chou I/II (inscr. 205). 

s. *ts'ien I ts'ihi- / c h’e n inner coffin (Tso). (Anc. ts'ien is irregular, we should expect 
ts'ien), 

383 a. / si^n- /sin Shuowen says: rapid flight (no text). 

b. *sihh j sihi‘ /sin and *siwhi / sivhi- / sun rapid, sudden (Lunyii). 

c. *sihi I sihi- I sin interrogate (Shi); announce (Kuoyii); regulate (Li); to plan (Li); 
wongly used for the similar 490 q. ^siwdd, reprimand (Shi, current versions). Gl. 
.342. — d—e. id. a kind of medical plant (Tsiyiin, no text), e. is Chou 111/TV (inscr. 
330, sense here uncertain). 

384 a. *8i^n / 8 ihi- / sin truthful, true, sincere (Shi); indeed (Shi); to believe (Shi); 
to trust (Tso); good faith (Tso); loan for id. (repeat =) rest two nights in one place 
(Shi); loan for 385 a. extend, prolong, continue (Shi); for 385 f. to straighten (Meng). 
The Seal has ’man* and ’speak’. Gls. 85, 396, 674, 1014. 

385 a— e. *8ihi / j she n cyclical character (Shu); stretch (Li), extend, prolong 
(Shi); repeat (Shu); again, further (Shu); exhibit (Li); dignified (Lunyii); loan for g. 
sing (Chuang). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 12,2), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 5,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 
55), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139). — f. id. extend (Li); straighten (Yili); comfortable 
(Lunyii). — g. id. chant, drone (Li). — h—i. id. sash (Lunyii). i. is Chou II/III (inscr. 
241, name). 

j— k. I di'ihi / she n spirit (Shi); divine, superhuman (Yi). k. is Chou II 

(inscr. 184). 

1. *dien / ien- /yin a small drum (Shi; properly ’the introducer’, etym. id. w. 371 a.). 
Gl. 1097“ 

m—n. *d'ien / d'ien- /tien lightning (Shi), n. is Chou II (inscr. 154). 

386 a — c. *siht / iihi / she n body, person, b. is Chou I (inscr. 77), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 174). The graph is a drawing. 

d. *d'ien / d'ien j Vie n glad (Lii). 

387 a. ^licn / lihi, liht- / 1 i n Shuowen says: will-o’-the-wisp, thus taking it to be the 
primarj^ form of next (no text). The graph (see m. below) has yen ’flame’ and two 
feet (dancing?). — b. id. will-o’-the-wisp (Lie). 

c. *lihi / Uhl /1 i n washed and fretted by water (Shi). Gl. 294. — d. id. robust (Shi 
ap. Shuowen; meaning doubtful), see Gl. 257. 
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e. / i?en- / 1 i n to work loose, become unsteady (sc. parts of a wheel) (Chouli). — f. 

id. worn thin, fretted (Lunyii). Gl. 294. 

g. Hfhi I Uhl /1 i n rumble of carriages (Ch’uts’i). 

h. Hjhi I Uhl- I \ in walk with difficulty (Ta Tai li). 

i. *lihi I Uhl /1 i n group of 6 families (Chouli); neighbour (Shi); (near one:) assistant 
Shu); loan for b. above (Lie), for e. (Chouli), for g. (Shi). — j. id. unicorn (Shi). — k. 
id. scales of fish or reptile (Li). 

1—m. *lien / lien /lien to pity (Li), m. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 332). 

388 a— e. *n0n / nzihi / j en man (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 50,6), c. is Yin bone 
(A 7: 30,2), d. is Yin (inscr. 10), e. is Chou I (inscr. 63). The graph is a drawing. — £—g. 
id. kind, good (Shi), g. is Chou II/III (inscr. 251, name). 

389 a —^f. *pihi I pi^n /pin guest (Shi); loan for h. below (Shu), b. is Yin bone 
(A 1: 9,6), c. is Yin bone (A 3: 21,5), d. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,6), e. is Chou I (inscr. 67), 

f. is Chou II (inscr. 167). The graph shows ’roof’ and ’man’, sometimes with addition 
of ’foot’ or ’cowry’ (gift). The meaning of the stroke over the man’s head is uncertain. 

g. *pi^n I pihi- /pin guest receiver, ceremonial assistant (Li); to welcome (Li); loan 
for id. set forth, arrange (Shi); loan for h. below (Kuots’e). — h. id. reject (Chuang); 
loan for g. (Li). — i. id. put body in coffin (Li); coffin, convey a coffin (Tso). 

j. *pihi I pihi /pin river bank, shore (Shu); loan for a. (Shi, Mao version). Gl. 642. 

k. *pjhi I pihi- /pin hair at the temples (Kuoyii). 

l. *p'ihi I pU^n I p’in pell-mell, numerous (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 618. 

m— n. *bUhi / Vihi / p’i n become wife to (Shi); queen (Li); dead wife (Li); concubine, 
waiting-woman (Tso). n. is Yin bone (4: 31,1). — o. id. knit the brows (Chuang). 

p. I bU^n I p’i n and *b'ien / b'ien / p’i e n pearl-oyster (Shu). Gl. 1360. 

q. *b*ien j b'ien: /pin knee cap (Ta Tai li). — r. variant of the preceding (Hanfei). 

390 a — b. *b'i^n / b'ihi / p’i n river bank, shore (Shi); on the brink of, close to (Kuoyii); 
urgent (Shi); loan for id. to wrinkle (sc. the brow) (Meng); repeatedly, frequently (Lie); 
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several together (Kuoyii). GL 966. b. is Chou I (inscr. 63). The graph has a human 
figure drawn as in 241 above and ^ ’to wade’, the ’water’ element of which is lost 
in the modem character. — c. id, make an angry mien, knit the brows (Hanfei). — d* 
id. a water-plant (Marsilea?) (Shi). 

391 a —b. *giwhi / iu^n / y ii n Shuowen says: little, few (no text), in later times used 
for id. even, uniform, b. is Chou I/II (inscr. 209, sense of e. below). 

c. / kiv^n / k ii n even, equal (Shi); adjusted (Shi); uniform (Tso); all (Tso). — d, 

id. soldier’s uniform (Lii). — e, id. weight of 30 kin (Meng); potter’s wheel (Chuang); 
loan for c. above (Shi). 

f. ^gHwen / yiu^en / h ii a n open the eyes big (Ta Tai li). — g. variant of the preceding. 

h—i. reading and sense untoown. i. is Chou II/III (inscr. 276, name); adduced here 

because it shows the Arch, form of f—g. above. 

j. *giw^ / jiu^n / y ii n rind of the bamboo (Li). 

392 a— d. *dziw^n / ziv^n / s ii n ten days, decade (Shu); everywhere, all round (Shi); 
equally distributed, equal (Shi). Gls. 222, 1041. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 7,1), c. is Yin 
bone (A 4: 29,6), d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 306, sense of ’all round’). 

e. ♦dzmw / ziwtn- / s ii n go everywhere, all round (Tso); publish throughout (Tso); 
♦dzmw / ziu^n, ziw^n- / s ii n to cause (Chuang). — f. variant of the preceding 
(Hanfei). 

g. ^dztw^n I zivj^n- / s ii n accompany in death, bury alive along with, die for (Tso); 
devote oneself, wholly given up to (Chuang). — h—i. variant of the preceding (Ts’ieyiin). 
i. is Yin bone (B hia 21: 1, sense here uncertain). 

j. ^ziichi / iu^n / y ii n and *dzimhi / ziw^n / s ii n and *8iwhi / sjuhi / s ii n clear land 
for culture (Shi). The phonetic has here its form without ’sun’. 

k. ^siwhh I sju^n / s ii n sincere (Shu); believe (Lie); respectful (Lunyii); *siw^n / siuSn^ 
sjuhi- / s ii n fear (Li). Gl. 222. 

l. ^sjwhi I sjvj^n / s ii n to drip, tears falling (Kuoyii); loan for id. truly, really (Shi); 
loan for *yiiwtn / y(iwtn / h ii a n far away (Shi). Gls. 84, 222. 

m. *8jiv&n / sju^n / s ii n troubled eye-sight, deluded (Chuang); *siumi / ijuhi- /shun 
and *y(i\oen / ^iwen- / h ii a n flutter the eyes, scared (Chuang). 

n. ^sjuhfi I sjvhi'. / s ii n bamboo sprouts (Shi; in this sense mostly read sun in 
Peking); young bamboo (Shu); cross-beam in a bell frame (Chouli, one version); bamboo 
carriage (Kungyang); Gl. 1989. 

0. ^siu^ j sjuen / s ii n name of a plant (Shan hai king); N. Pr. (Tso). — p. id. to plan 
(Shi); consult (Shu). 

q. ^siivhi I sju^n- / s ii n and *dziwhi / zivhi / s ii n take the first inimical step, start 
a quarrel with (Kungyang). 

r. *yiicen / yitven- / h ii a n and ^sju'^n / siuhi / s ii n ornate, decorated (Lunyii). 

8. ^siwen / 8 vwht\ / s ii n cross-beam in a bell-frame (Chouli), cf. n. above. — t. variant 
of n. above ’bamboo sprouts’ (Chuang). 

u. / Viuhi I c h’u n and *siwhi / siuhi / s ii n a kind of tree (varnish tree?) (Tso). 

393 a —h. *kiU / kjU / k i luck, auspicious (Shi); good (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 7: 43,2), 
c. is Yin bone (A 2: 35,1), d. is Yin bone (A 5: 16,2), e. is Yin bone (A 5: 17,1), f. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 16,2), g. is Yin (inscr. 25), h. is Chou I (inscr. 55). 

i. / k^i^t / k’i beetle (Chuang). — j. uf. to examine, to question (Shu); reprimand, 

regulate (Shu); loan for id. k’i-c h a o next morning (Tso); k’i a o-k’i anxious (Chuang). 
Gl. 1962. 
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k. I I k i straight, unswerving (said of a running horse) (Shi). Gl. 459. — 1—m. 

id. a family name (Shi), m. is Chou I (inscr. 90). 

n. *kiet / kiet / k i e and *kiet / kiH / k i to grasp (Shi); loan for 504 below (Kuots’e). 
Gl. 381. 

o. *ktet I kiet / k i e name of a medicinal plant (Kuots’e); a well-sweep (Chuang). — p, 
id. tie, knot (Shi); to curl (said of a worm) (Li); to end, die (Huainan); loan for t. 
(Ch’uts’i). 

q. *kiet / kiet / k i e and ^kdt / kdt / k i a lift up the skirts, carry in the skirts (Shi). 
Gl. 29. 

r— s. ^g'iet / yiet /hie straighten the neck (said of a bird) (Shi); loan for id. h i e - h u a 
complicated, intricate (Chuang). Gl. 71. s. is Chou III/I (inscr. 295). 

t. "^kied I kiei- / k i hair-knot, chignon (no pre-Han text ex.); *kiet / kiet / k i e name of 
a god with this hair-dress (Chuang). 

u. I kdt / k i a straw, stalk of grain (Shu). Gl. 1386. 

V. *g'dt I ydt / h i a shrewd (Kuots’e). 

X. *Fut / Fdt / k’i a solidly, earnestly, diligently (Shu). Gl. 1604. 
y. *g'i€i I yiet /hie tuck in the skirts in order to carry in them (Shi), cf. q. above. Gl. 
29. — z. variant of the preceding (Shi ap. Shiwen). 

394 a—d. *’i^t I '{U / y i one (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 33,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 32), d. is 
Chou I (inscr. 54). The graph is a symbol. 

395 a. *'iU I 'i^t I y i one (Shi); single-hearted, w’holly devoted to, uniquely (Shi); 
uniformity (Tso). 

b. *’iet I Het /ye choke (Shi). 

c—g. / i- / y i excellent, good (Shi); beautiful (Shi); repress (Kuoyu). e. is Chou II 

(inscr. 188, name), f. is Chou III/IV’ (inscr. 317, name), g. is Chou (inscr. 357). Gls. 368, 
1055. — h. id. rotten, spoiled (sc. food) (Lunyii); choke (Lii). 

i. *'ied I lei- / y i cloudy, wind-blown, dark skies (Shi). — j. variant of the preceding 
(Shi ap. Shuowen). — k. id. kill (Shi). Gl. 822. 

396 a. *di^t j iU j y i to flee, escape (Tso); let loose (Tso); relax, licentious (Shu); fault 
(Shu); at ease (Shi); retire from the world (Lunyii); Gl. 706. The Seal has ’hare’ and 
(go =) ’run’. 
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397 a. / iU / y i row of pantomime (Lunyii). 

398 a—c. *d'iU / dz'iU / s h i fruit (Shi); riches (Tso); enrich (Shu); full (Tso); fill, stop 
up (Shi); solid (Shi); real, really (Lunyii); sincere (Meng); id est, this, that (Shi). Gls. 
730, 1159, 1873. b. is Chou II (inscr. 147), c. is Chou III (inscr. 228). In the graph, 
under ’roof’ there is ’cowry’ (money) and another element of uncertain meaning. 

399 a—c. I — /1 s i (this reading, though not in Ts’ieyiin or Kuangyiin, is revealed 

by the Shi rimes and several hie-sheng derivates) go to (Shi); attain to (Shu); 
forthwith, thereupon (Shi); (if it is:) even though, even (Shu); loan for id, wick of a candle 
(Kuan). Gl. 2090. The same character has been applied to a synonymous word *tsi9k / 

/1 8 i, see 923 below, b. is Yin bone (A 5: 21,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph 
shows a man kneeling before a food vessel (see 921 below). 

d. ^tsiH / tsi^t /chi to scrape (Chouli). 

e— *tsi€t / tsiet / t s i e knots or joints of bamboo or other plants (Shi); degree, rank 
(Shu); regular division (Li); juncture, circumstance (Lunyii); regulate, discriminate 
(Lunyii); to moderate (Tso); rule, law (Li); baton, tessera, token of authority (Meng); 
capital of pillar (Lunyu); loan for ^tsiet / tsiet /1 s i e and *dz'iet / dzHet / t s i e crest- 
like (Shi). Gl. 511. f. is Chou IV (inscr. 290). 

g. ^tsiet / tsiet / c h e comb (Shi). 

400 a—d. ^ts'iH / ts'iU /1 s’i seven (Shi), b. is Yin bone (E 5: 3), c. is Yin (inscr. 19), 

d. is Chou I (inscr. 67). Observe that the cross served in later time for ’ten’, see group 
606, but in Archaic times for ’seven’; the Archaic graph for ’ten’ was a vertical stroke. 

e. ♦r/ef / tsiU / c h’i revile (Tso). 

f. *ts'iei / ts'iet / t s’i e cut (Shi); press, urge, earnest (Lunyii). 

401 a. *ts*iet / ts'i^ /1 s’i varnish (only Han-time text ex.). The Seal shows a tree 
nith drops of fluid. — b. id. varnish tree (Shi); black (Chouli). 

e. * 81 ^ I siet /si knee (Yili). 

402 a. *si€t / srH / 8 h i fail, lose (Shi); let go, neglect, err (Tso); loan for b. below (Chuang). 

b. *diU / ijet I y i escape (Li); retire (Meng); ease (Meng); idleness (Lunyii); neglect (Shu). 
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c. *di&> j iet I y i gush forth quickly (Chuang); let loose, dissipated, reckless (Shu) (in 
the first sense also read *d'iet / d'iet / tie). 

d. *diU I jet I y i and *d'iet / d'iet /tie rush past, overtake (Tso); take by a rush (Tso); 
loan for 286 e. (Kuots’e). 

e. I ViU I c h’i beat, flog (Tso). 

f. *d'i^t I d'iU /chi order, regulate (Shu); orderly, regular (Shi); successively (Shu); 
rank, office (Tso); emoluments, salary (Tso); pure (Shi). Gl. 317. — g. id, small satchel 
(Li); loan for f. above (Chuang). — h. td. to fly, soar (Chuang). 

i. *dHet I dHet /tie gourd stem (Shi). — j. id, stumble (Siin); to rush (Mo). — k. id. 
alternate (Shi); loan for id, rush into (Tso), cf. d. above. Gl. 69. 

1. *d'iet I d'iet /tie and *ViU / ViU / c h’i to wink, to blink (Kungyang, one version). 

403 a—c. HjjH I UU /1 i chestnut (Shi); loan for id, full and rich (sc. ears of grain) (Shi): 
solid, compact (Li); dense (Shi); shivering, cold (Shi); awed, respectful (Shu); pass along 
(sc. steps of a staircase) (Yili); loan for ^ (Chouli). Gls. 873, 1132, 1289. b. is Yin 
bone (A 2: 19,3 name), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). The graph is a drawing. — d. id. 
fear, tremble (Shi). — e. id, regularly-veined (sc. jade) (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). 

404 a—d. *niU / nziU / j i sun (Shi); day (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 3: 19,4) c. is Yin 
(inscr. 6), d. is Chou I (inscr. 79). The graph is a drawing. 

e. *niU I niU / n i a lady’s clothes nearest to the body (Tso). 

f. *niU / nijfgf / j i post-horses, relays for speed (Tso). 

g. *niU / niU / n i adhere, cleave to (Tso ap. Shuowen). 

h — i. *niet / niet / n i e to block, stop up (inscr. 294). i. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 294). — 
j. id, black sediment in muddy water (Lunyii); to block, stop up (Yili). 

405 a—b. I piU /pi necessarily, certainly, must (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 179, 

sense of j. below). The graph may be the primary form of j. lance shaft (cf. group 7 
above). — c. id, ornament at lower end of scabbard (Shi). Gl. 692. 

d. I b'iU /pi nonchalant, rude (Shi). — e. id, beat (Lie). — f. id, fat and robust 

horse (Shi). 

g. *b'iU I b'iU /pi and *b'iet / b'iet /pie fragrant (Shi). 

h. *b'iU I b'iH I p i and *b'iet / b'iet /pie nice-smelling (sc. food) (Shi). 

i. *b'iet / b'iet /pie cut through (Chuang) (so acc. to the Kuo Siang comm.; Si-ma 
Piao: ’rapid glance’; different readings in various anc. comm.). 

j. *piM I pji- /pi and *piU / pv^ /pi handle, shaft (of lance etc.) (Tso); lath tied to 
bow for keeping it in shape (Yili). 

k. *piM, I pji- /pi guard against, caution (Shi); admonish (Shu); toiling, distressed 

(Shu); loan for 1. below (Shi). Gls. 336, 1604. — 1. id, to bubble up (as water from a 
spring) (Shi). Gl. 336. — m. id, secret (Ch’uts’i). — n. id. to shut, close (Shi). Gl. 1158. 

o. *miU I miJH /mi quiet, silent (only Han time text ex.). — p— q. id, silent, quiet 

(Shi); secret (Yi); dense (Shi); near, close (Tso). m i - w u make an effort (Shi, Han 
version). Gls. 95, 908. q. is Chou II (inscr. 202, name); — r. id, honey (Ch’uts’i). — 
8. id, Shuowen says: to wipe a vessel clean (no text). — t. id, gentle, mild (Shu, kinwen 
version). Gls. 758, 1271. 

406 a—d. *piet / piU / p i (primary form of 405 j. above, hence the reading) lath tied 
to bow for strengthening it and keeping it in shape. That this was the primary sense 
and reading is shown on the one hand by the graph, which is a drawing of a bow with 
lath, on the other by it’s being used in the bone inscr. as loan for . Shuowen says: 
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’strong’, and Ts’ieyiin says: ’a strong bow*, which agrees with this. But the reading 
g'iang in Ts’ieyiin must be due to a confusion with b. is Yin bone (A 4: 4,4), c. is 
Yin bone (B shang 26: 6, sense of ^•), d. is Yin (inscr. 32, name). 

e—f. I h'vH /pi support, aid (Shu); assistant (Shu). The radical is gg *a mat*, 

a support, f. is Chou II (inscr. 180, sense here uncertain). 

407 a— c. *piU / pjU /pi hand-net (for catching birds) (Shi); wooden fork (for taking 
meat out of pot) (Li); wooden writing slip (Li); loan for id, finish, complete (Shu); all, 
entirely (Shi); name of a constellation (Fork) (Shi); p i - f a to rush (Shi, Han version). 
GI. 366. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 29,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 77, name). The graph is a drawing. 
— d. variant of the preceding in the sense of *net* (Kuoyti)..— e—h. id. finish 
(inscr. 58). f. is Yin bone (A 2: 30,1), g. is Yin bone (A 5: 14,4), h. is Chou I (inscr. 58). — 
i. id. shoot (Ch’uts’i). — j. id. interlaced branches, wattle (Li). — k. id. seem of a 
cap (Yili). — 1. id. prohibit, keep people off (Tso). — m. id. knee-cover (Shi). 

408 a— c. / p'iU / p*i mate, one of a pair (Tso); correspond to, peer (Shi); single, one 

(esp. horse) (Kungyang; also man, hence p*i - f u ’single man* = ordinary, vulgar 
man, Meng). b. is Chou I (inscr. 55), c. is Chou I (inscr. 86). — d. variant of the preceding 
(Kuots’e). 

409 a—b. *g'ixvet / yiioet / h ii e cave, pit (Shi); hole (Meng); loan for 507 b. awry (Shi, 
Ts’i version). Gl. 572. b. is extracted from the Arch, graph for 1027 below (Chou III, 
inscr. 229). The graph is a drawing. 

c. *yiiDet I / h ii e empty space (Ch’uts’i). 

d. *giw^ I iwU / y ii rapid flight (of bird) (Shi); loan for 507 b. awry (Shi, Han version). 
Gl. 572. ' 

410 a—c. *yitoei / / hiie blood (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 33,2), c. is Chou I 

(inscr. 63). The graph is a drawing of a sacrificial vessel with content. 

d. *yiw^ j — / h ii (this reading is deduced from a rime in Shi, Wen wang yu sheng, 
Han version ap. Han Ying, where this word rimes with gC on the one hand, from 

its phonetic a. above on the other) water channel, moat (Shi); character then applied 
to a synonymous word which properly has ^ for phonetic, see group 930 

below. 
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e. ^siw^ I siuH / s ii sollicitude, pity, sorrow, anxiety (Shi); care about (Shi); zealous 
(Shu). Gls. 1271, 2012, 2037. — f —h. id. sollicitude, care about (Chouli); loan for 
*sw9t j 8 u^t / s u rub, brush (Li), g. is Chou I (inscr. 79), h. is Chou II (inscr. 182). 

411 a. *siU I sjet / se lute (Shi); loan for id. bright, fresh-looking (Shi); rustling of the 
wind (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 153. 

412 a — b. *pied / piei- /pi and *piet / piet /pie box-staple of a lock (Li); to shut, 
close (Tso); obstruct (Shu); loan for 405 j. above (lath) (Shi). GI. 1593. b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 138). The graph shows a door with a lock. 

413 a— c. / tsi- /chi arrive, come to (Shi); highest point, utmost (Tso); (perfect =) 

adequate, suitable (Sun), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 16,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

d. HiH I ii- I chi (cause to come:) transmit, convey (Shi); offer (Tso); bring about 
(Shi); bring forward (Shu); bring to the utmost (Lunjm); hand over (sc. office) (Meng); 
determine the solstice (Shu); goal (Yi); examine thoroughly (Li); well-made (Li). Gls. 
846, 1220. — e. id. heavily weighed down (Shi). 

f. / tiet / chi beat, a stroke (Shi). Gl. 1131. — g. id. sickle (Shi); (grain as cut 
with the sickle:) ear of grain (Shu). Gl. 1385. 

h. Hiet I tiH /chi and *tiet / tiet /tie to stop up (Shi); block-headed (Lunjini); 
*d*iet I d'iet j tie tie-huang threshold (Tso). 

i. / tsfH /chi foot fetters (Chouli); loan for h. (Chuang). 

j—1. / sjet / s h i chamber (Shi); mansion, palace (Shi); house, family (Shi), k. is 

Yin bone (A 1: 36,3), 1. is Chou I (inscr. 79). 

m. ♦d 'iet I d'iet j tie laugh (Shi); bite (Yi); in the former sense Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen 
give an alt. reading ? / xp- / hi. 

n. *dHet / d'iet /tie ant-hill (Shi); mound (Meng). 

o—p. *dHet I d'iet /tie and ^d'i^t / d'i^t /chi nephew, niece (Tso). p. is Yin bone 
(A 1:25,3). 

q. *dHet / d'iet /tie band of hemp or white cloth worn at mourning (Tso). — r —s. id. 
high age, old (Shi), s. is Yin bone (B hia 20: 14). 

414 a — b. ^niet / nh/et j j i Shuowen says: come, arrive (no text), b. is Chou I (inscr. 
88, sense here uncertain). The Seal has ’come’ doubled. 
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415 a —c. *tiM I ii- I chi to slip (Shi); loan for ^tied / tiei~ /1 i stem of a fruit (Li); 
for d. chagrined (Shi, one version). Gl. 81. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 30, name), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 89, name). 

d. ♦Fied / /chi and *t"iM / Ti- / c h’i angry (Li). 

e. ^tied / tiei- / ti sneeze (Li); loan for d. chagrined (Shi, one version). Gl. 81. 

416 a. I km- /ken refractory, obstinate, resist (Yi). The graph (see j.) shows a 

man with a (big = ) staring eye. 

b. ^km I km /ken root (Tso); trunk (Tso). 

c. *Em I k'm: / k’ e n sincere (Lii). 

d. *g'm I yan: /hen disobedient, refractory (Kuoyii). — e, id. malign (Shu); oppose 
(Kuoyii); quarrelsome (Meng); to hate (Tso); contest (Li). 

f. *g'm / ym- /hen hate (Tso); displeased (Kuoyii); quarrelsome (Tso). 

g. ^g'm / ym /hen scar (Lie). 

h. *ngim / Tigim /yin raised border, dyke (Ch’uts’i). 

i—j. *g'en I yan: I hie n obstacle, limit (Kuots’e). j. is Chou II (inscr. 132, name). 

k. ^ngien / ngim /yin silver (Shu); loan for h. (Siin). 

l. *ng£n / ngdn: /yen eye (Yi); loan for *ngan / ngm: / e n protrude as a knob (Chouli). 

m. *k "an / k"m: / k’e n cleave, split, damage (Chouli). 

417 a—b. *kwm / kuan / k’u n (Mand. k’u n in this and the following is irregular, we 

should expect a k u n) elder brother (Shi); descendants (Kuoyii); afterwards (Tso); 
numerous, swarming (sc. insects) (Li), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 322, name). — c. id. 
K’un-lun name of a mountain (Shu). — d. id. a, kind of precious stone (Shu). 

e. *kwm I kum: / k u n high, resounding (sc. tone of a bell) (Chouli). — f. id. cord 

(Shi). — g. id. well-proportioned (sc. nave, so as to turn smoothly) (Chouli ap. Shuowen). 

h. *kwm I kum / kun kun-yii red metal (Lie). Kun-yii may be the name of some 
Western people, and the metal produced by it named after the tribe, with addition 
of rad. 167. — i. id. eggs of fish (Kuoyii); a fabulous big fish (Chuang). — j. id. a big 
kind of fowl (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *g"wan / yum: / hun chaos, chaotic (Lao); abundantly flowing (Meng; some comm, 
read *kwm / kum: /kun in this sense); loan for *kwan / kum /kun Kun-yi tribes 
of the North-West (Shi). 

l. *g"wm / yuan: /hun and *kwm j kuan /kun blaze, enlighten (Tso). 

418 a — d. *kwm j kum: /kun royal robe embroidered with dragons, blazoned (Shi), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 155), d. is Chou II (inscr. 159). The graph is a drawing of a 
ceremonial robe. — e. id. to bank up the roots of a plant (Tso). 

419 a — b. *kwm / kum /kun big fish (same as 417 i. above); N. Pr. (Shu), b. is pre- 
Han (inscr. 401, name). 

420 a — b. *k"wan / k"uan- / k’u n obstruct (Yi); distress, exhaust (Tso); anxiety (Shu); 
fatigue (Li), b. is Yin bone (0 61). The graph has ’tree’ and ’enclosure’. 

c. *k"wm / k"um: / k’u n sincere (Ch’uts’i). — d. id. to beat, to pound (Meng). — e* 
id. threshold (Li); loan for id. of equal length (Yili); to glance off (sc. arrow from target) 
(Yili). — f. id. to bind, string together (Kuoyii); often witten with as phonetic. 

421 a. *k"wm / k"um / k’u n earth (Yi). The Seal has ’earth’ and ’stretch’. 

422 a. 'wm I k"um / k’u n earth (Yi), primary form of the preceding. 
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b. *kiw9n I kiwen: / k ii a n small watering channels in fields (Chouli). — c. variant of 
the preceding (Lii). 

d. *yiiwdn / xium- / h ii n instruct, explain (Shi); (to be instructed:) obey (Shi); follow, 
comply with (Shu). Gl. 1542. The phonetic in this character is not jl| c h’uan ’stream’ 
but our a. above. 

423 a. *k'wm / k'uan / k’u n shave the head (Tso). The Seal has ’hair’ and ’amputate’. 

424 a. *k'wm / k'udn: / k’u n alley between buildings (in palace) (Shi). Gl. 889. 

425 a—b. *g'w9n / yudn- / h u n pig-sty, latrine (Yili). b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The 
graph has ’pig’ and ’enclosure’. — c. id, suffer, grief (Kuots’e); disturb, be troubled 
by (Tso); to disgrace (Li). — d. id, troubled, disorderly (Ch’uts’i). 

426 a—b. ♦ wdn I ‘uan /wen Shuowen says: kind (no text), thus taking it to be the 
primary graph fore.; b. is pre-Han (inscr. 457, name). The graph shows a vessel with 
something in it. — c. id, warm (Li); mild, gentle (Shi); (to warm up =) go over again, 
inculcate (sc. earlier knowledge) (Lun3ni); loan for h. dense (Shi, Ts’i version). Gl. 
323. — d. id, closed travelling car in which one could lie down (Hanfei). 

e. *'iwm I ’iujn- / y ii n hate, anger (Shi); grieved (Li). 

f. *'iwan I jujn:, ‘iu^n- / y ii n hemp or silk floss (Lunyii); confused, numerous (Ch’uts’i); 
loan for id, hidden, mysterious (Yi); *’iwan / 'iu9n / y ii n generative influences of 
Heaven and Earth (Yi); *‘wan / ‘U9n /wen yellowish-red, brown (Li). 

g. *'iwan I 'iu3n: / y ii n to pack, store up (Lunyii). 

h. *'wan I uan /wen an aquatic plant (Tso); *'iw9n j ium:, 'iuon- / y ii n to hoard, 
accumulate (Tso). Gl. 323. 

i. *'iwan I ’{urn:, 'iuan- / y ii n accumulate, block up (Shi); oppressive, sultry (Shi). 
Gls. 323, 799, 988. 

427 a—c. ^d'wan / d'u9n / t’u n accumulate (Yi); bring together soldiers as a garrison, 
to station soldiers (Tso); loan for id, hill (Chuang); Hiwdu / iimfi / c h u n difficult (Yi). 
b. is Chou II (inscr. 133, sense of n. below), c. is Chou II (inscr. 139, sense of n.). 

d. *d'wim I d'uan / t’u n sorrowful, anxious (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 962. — e. id, young pig 
(Chuang). — f. id, confused, stupid (Chuang; various readings and interpr. in the 
commentaries). — g. id, war-chariot (Tso). 
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h. / d'uan: / tun hun-tun Chaos (Chuang); *d'wdn / d'udn / t’u n and 
*d'wm I d'uan: /tun confused, stupid (Lao). 

i. *d"wan / d'um- /tun dull (Kuoyii). 

j. ^twm I tu^n- /tun bow down to the earth (sc. the head) (Tso); loan for id. raise, 
lift (Siin); sudden (Lie); hill (Shi); worn, dull, spoiled (sc. edge) (Tso); to exhaust (Tso), 
to ruin (Kuoyii). Gl. 177. 

k. ^tiwdn j iiuvn / c h u n and *d'wm / d'um / t’u n thick (sc. darkness, as in the 
grave) (Tso). 

l. Hiwan / Viui^.n / c h’u n a kind of tree (varnish tree?) (Shu). 

m. ^liw^n / tsiu^n / c h u n and / zru^n / c h’u n a whole slice (of meat) (Yili); 

loan for *iiwim j tsiu^n / c h u n sincere, diligent (Li). 

n—o. *^iw9n / zfii^n / c h’u n silken (Lunyii); pure (Yi); unmixed (Lunyii); entire (Shu); 
all (Chouli); great (Shi, Shu); a complete set (Li; here wrongly read dz'iwdn by Shiwen 
because Cheng Hiian glosses it by ^)\ *iiwm / isivjhi- / c h u n border (of a 

mat, a garment etc.) (Shu); *d'wm / d'udn / t’u n and *d'w9n / d'uan: /tun tie 

together, envelop (Shi); loan for *tsi9g / tsi j t si black, which has properly for 

phonetic (see that group) — this and a. above being similar in ancient script, o. is 
Chou IV (inscr. 290, name). Gls. 59, 708, 1071, 1913, 2089. 

428 a— c. *d"wm / d'udn / t’u n young pig (Lunyii); loan for *d'wdn / d'um:, d'uan- / 
tun drag the feet in walking (not lifting them) (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 3: 23,6), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 74). The Seal has ’pig’ and ’flesh’ (in c. also a ’hand’). 

d. ♦d’ j d^udn:, d^u9n- /tun withdraw (Shu), to skulk (Shi). Gl. 999. 

429 a. *d"w9n / d’wan / t’u n Shuowen says: buttocks, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of b. (no text). — b—c. id. buttocks (Kuoyii). 

d. ^tim j Hen- /1 i e n the rear (of an army) (Tso); protect (Shi); loan for id. to sigh 
(Shi); *dH9n / d'ien- / t i e n palace, hall (no pre-Han text ex.). 

430 a —h. *tswm / tau^n / t s u n a kind of vase (Shi); loan for id. to honour (Shu); 
honorable, of high rank (Lunyii). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 4,6), c. is Yin bone (A 5: 4,4), 
d. is Yin (inscr. 23), e. is Yin (inscr. 3), f. is Chou I (inscr. 54), g. is Chou II (inscr. 69), 
h. is pre-Han (inscr. 430). The graph shows two hands holding a vase; the role of the 
additional radical 170 in some forms is obscure. — i. id. wine-cup, wine-vessel (Tso). 

j. ^tsw9n I tauan: /1 s u n many together (Shi ap. Shuowen); loan for id. respect (Siin); 
loan for k. (Tso). — k. id. chat (Shi). — 1. id. having a purpose, regulated, moderate 
(Li); to regulate, have in hand (Kuots’e). 

m. *tawan / tauan / t s u n a kind of trousers (only Han time text examples); loan for 
1. to moderate (Siin). 

n. ^dz'wan / dz'uan / t s’u n, tun (Pek. t u n is irregular) to squat (Chuang); heap up, 
lay one upon the other (Tso); ^ta'iwan / ta'iuvn / t s’ii n make postures (in dancing) 
(Shi); hesitate (Chuang). Gl. 422. 

o. *dz'wan / dz'um- /1 s u n metal cap on butt-end of a weapon or a shaft (Li). 

p. ^d£w»n / dz'uan.y dz'uon- / t s u n name of a fish (Shi). 

q. ^taiwan / iaiw^n /1 s u n follow, go along (a road) (Shi); according as (Shu); according 
to (tso). 

431 a —^b. *ia'wan j ia^uan- /1 s’u n thumb (Kungyang); inch (Meng). b. is extracted 
from the archaic graph for ^ (Chou II, inscr. 161). The graph shows a hand with the 
thumb marked by a stroke. In the compounds this character serves in the sense of 
’hand’. 

c. ^ta'wan / ta'uan: /1 s’u n cut, chop (Yili). — d. id. to measure, consider (Shi). 
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432 a. *dz'w3n / dz*u9n /1 s’u n dwell on, be among (Shi); exist (Meng); remain, survive 
(Tso); preserve, maintain (Tso). 

b. *dz*i9n I dzHen- /1 s i e n and *dz^wan / dz^uan- /1 s u n grass, herb (Tso, Siang 4. 
ap. Shiwen); loan for *dz'idn- / dzHen- /1 s i e n repeat, increase (Tso). 

c. ^dzian j dz'ien- /1 s i e n a fence, to fence in (Tso). — d. id. repeat, a second time 
(Yi). 

433 a. "^swan I 8uan- /sun humble (Yi); yield (Shu). Gl. 1242. 

b. Taiwan / siw^n: / s ii n cross-beam in a bell-frame (Li). 

c—d. *tsjwan / tsitien /1 s u n ceremonial assistant (Li); loan for g. (Lunyii ap. Cheng 
Hiian). 

e. Taiwan / siwdn- / s ii a n snare catching the feet of animals (Yi Chou shu). 

f. ^silvan / siwdn: / s ii a n select (Shi); pick out the faults of, criticize (Tso); a short 
while (Lii); a kind of weight (Shu, one version); ^srwan / siwdn- / s ii a n to promote 
(Li); *siwan j siwdn: / s ii a n and *swdn / svdn: / s u a n to count, enumerate, measure 
(Shi). Gls. 68, 267, 1434, 2062. 

g. *dz'iwan / dz'iwdn: / c h u a n create (Yi); invent, plan (Lunjii); take, hold (Li); 
loan for f. above (select) (Li). 

h. *dz'iwan / dfiwdn- / c h u a n provide food (Chouli); provisions, food (Lunvii), 
viands (Li). 

i. *dfiwan / dz'iwdn:, dziwdn- / c h u a n and *ts'iwan / ts'iwdn / t s’ii a n discourse 
upon, eulogize (Li); loan for h. provide (Ch’uts’i). 

434 a— c. *swan / suan /sun grandson, granddaughter, descendant (Shi); loan for 
e. below (Lunyii). b. is Yin bone (B hia 14: 7), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph has 
'child* and ’silk*. — d. id. a kind of fragrant plant (Ch’uts’i). 

e. *swan / suan- /sun withdraw (Shu); docile (Shu). — f—g. variant of the preceding 
(Shu ap. Shuowen). g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 320). 

435 a. *swan / suan: /sun diminish (Yi); damage (Lunyii). Since the part to the right 
cannot be phonetic, the explanation of the graph is uncertain. 

436 a. *swon I suan /sun slight meal of cooked rice (Chouli); cooked rice (Shi); rice 
mixed with water (Li). The Seal has 'evening* and 'eat*. 
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437 a— d. *j)W 9 n / /pen ardent, brave (Shu); ^Viwdn / h'iuan /fen great (Shi); 

/ p/ig- /pi brilliant, ornate (Shi). Loan for h. (Li), for m. swell up (Kuliang), 
for n. (Li). Gls. 137, 489, 1482, 1591. b. is Yin bone (A 6: 43,2, sense here uncertain), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 63, sense of some kind of sacrifice), d. is Chou I (inscr. 86, sense of 
great, fine). The graph may refer to the meaning ’ornate* and depict a flowering plant, 
cf. 44 b. ’flower’ above. For the addition of radical 154, cf. i—^j. below. 

e. *p'w9n I p*u9n, p'um- / p’e n spirt (Chuang). — f. id. blow out, spit out (Mu T’ien 
tsi chuan). 

g. *b'w9n I b'um: /pen to guard, as a dog (Hanfei). 

h. *piwfm / piu9n- /fen overthrow, fall (Tso); move (Tso). 

i—1. *piwm I piu9n /fen to steam rice (inscr. 246); Shuowen gives both variants i. 
and j., which shows that ^ is a superfetation element, and that a. and b, c, d. above 
are really the same character, k. is Chou II/III (inscr. 246), 1. is Chou II/III (inscr. 
272). 

m. *b'iwm / b'ium /fen tumulus (Li); raised bank (Shi); great (Shi); compliant (Kuan); 
*b'iwm I b'ium: /fen fat soil (Shu); swell up (Tso). Gl. 746. 

n. ^b'iwm I b'ium: /fen full of annoyance (Kuoyii); full of dissatisfied eagerness 
(Lunyii); ardour (Tso). 

o. *b'iw^n I b'ium /fen bank of river (Shi); gush forth (Kungyang). — p. id. sheep¬ 
shaped demon (Kuoyii). — q. id. well-set (sc. fruits) (Shi); hemp seeds (Li). — r. 
id. gelded pig (Yi). 

s. *b"iwm / b^iuan, b'iu^n: /fen a kind of war chariot (Mo). 

t. *b'iw^ I b'iuan /fen and ^p'iwjn / p'iuan /fen bit-plaque (Shi). 

438 a— c. *pw9n I pudn I p e n run (Shi); elope (Shi); (rushing:) ardent (Shi). Gl. 137. 
b. is Chou I (inscr. 63), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph has ’man’ and several ’feet’; 
loan fiir 437 a. ’ardent’ (Shi) — d. variant of the preceding (Siin); the graph has three 
oxen. 

e. *piw;yn / phidn /fen to steam rice (Shi). Gl. 911. 

f. ^b'iwan / b'ium /fen big drum (Shu). 

439 a. ^pwdn / pudn: /pen basket (Tso). The Seal has not B3 field but a drawing of 
a basket with a lid. 
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440 a. *pwdn / 'pudn: /pen root (Shi); trunk (Tso); origin, fundament (Tso); wooden 
tablet (Li). The Seal has ’tree’ with the base marked by a stroke. 

441 a—c. *mwdn / mudn /men gate, door (Shi); to attack a gate (Tso). b. is Yin 
bone (A 4: 15,7), c. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph is a drawing. 

d. *mw 9 n I mudn- /men sad (Yi); dull, stupid (Lao); *mw9n / mudn /men uncon¬ 
sciously (Chuang). 

€. *mwm I muan /men lay the hand on, hold (Shi). 

f. *miw 9 n I miudu /wen to hear (Shi); to smell (Shu); ^miwdn / mium- /wen to be 
heard (Shi); fame (Shi). 

g-h. *miw 9 n I miudu- / wen ask, make inquiries (Shi); loan for f. fame (Shi). Gls. 
765, 799. h. is Yin bone (B hia 9: 10). 

i. ^mian / mil^n /min and ^mrwan / miuan /wen certain tribes of the South (Chouli). 

442 a. *mwdn / muan /men red millet (Shi). The Seal has ’hemp’ and ’grain’, explana¬ 
tion uncertain. 

443 a—c. ^kian / kian /kin axe (Tso); loan for ^kian / kian- /kin perspicacious 
(Shi), b. is extracted from the archaic graph for ^ (Chou I, inscr. 67), c. is pre-Han 
(inscr. 420, name). The graph is a drawing. — d. id. axe (Chuang). 

e. *kian / kian- /kin strap on horse’s breast (Tso); loan for id. to ridicule (Tso). 

f. *g'ian / g'ian J k’i n cress (Shi). 

g. *9^ {an I g'ian: /kin neaf; *g'ian / g'ian- /kin be near to (Shi). 

h. I Xi^ / h i n dawn (Yili). — i. id rejoice (Tso); delicious (Shi). — j. variant 
of the preceding (Mo). — k. variant of the preceding (Meng). 

l. *g'iar / g*j^i / k’i fief of 1 000 li square, imperial domain (Tso); k’i - f u minister of 
war (Shu); ^ngian / rvgian /yin raised border (Huainan). Cf. 547 1. below. 

m. *g'iar / g'j^i / k’i tall (Shi); *k"an / k*an: / k’e n intense, extreme (Li); solid (Chouli). 

n. *g'iar / g'jQi j k’i small sacrificial table on which heart and tongue of the victim were 
plac^ (Li). — o. id. pray, beg (Shi); announce (Shi); loan for 1. minister of war (Shi); 
loan for 553 i. great (Shi and Li, certain versions). — p — s. id. dragon banner (Shi), 
q. is Yin (inscr. 25, name), r. is Chou I (inscr. 65), s. is Chou II (inscr. 133). — t —v. 
id. flag (s. a. the preceding) (inscr. Yin bone I 47: 9); loan for id. pray, demand (s. as 

o. above) (Chuang). u. is Yin bone (I 47: 9), v. is Chou II (inscr. 164, sense of ’pray’). 

X. I Xi^^~ / h i n blaze, burn (Tso). 

y. *xi^^ I Xi'^^ j hie n lift (Tso). 

444 a. ^kfan / kian: /kin (half a gourd:) nuptial cup (Li). 

445 a. *kian / kian /kin sinew (Meng). 

446 a— b. *xi^ I xi^" / h i n and / h i n smear with blood in sacrifice 

(Meng); anoint (Kuoyii); loan for id. crevice, opening (Tso); beginning, symptom (Kuoyii); 
tendency, inclination for (Tso); loan for 461 a. (Chouli). b. is Chou II (inscr. 164). In 
this inscription, as in many more, the character is used as an adjective followed by 
s h o u ’longevity’, with a sense analogous to that of /p in the expression /n ^ of 
the classics. Cf. groups 567 and 585. 

447 a. / h i n and *xi^^ I xi^^’ / h i n smear with blood (Li), same word 

as the preceding. The Seal has ’blood’ and ’ox cut in half’. 
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448 a— d. *'i 9 n / /yin great, ample (Shu); many (Shi); a kind of sacrifice (Yili); 
loan for id. hit the mark, determine exactly (Shu); grieved (Shi); name of a city and 
dynasty (Shi); for / idn: /yin sound of thunder (Shi); *'en / 'dn /yen dark-red 
(Tso). Gls. 65, 766, *1367,^1448, 1754. b. is Chou I (inscr. 54), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65), 

d. is Chou I (74). 

e. I 'i9n /yin grieved (Shi). 

449 a. i 9 n / i^n: /yin conceal (Lunyii); (a screen:) low wall (Tso); grieved, suffering 
(Shi); / ‘im- /yin to lean on (Meng); loan for b. ’to correct* (Shu). Gl. 65. 

b. **im / ’fan: /yin bevel (Siin). 

450 a—g. *dian / jhi /yin and ^dhr / i / y i cyclical character (Tso); respectful (Shu). 

b. is Yin bone (A 3: 3,1), c. is Yin bone (A 3: 7,4), d. is Yin bone (A 3: 7,2), e. is Yin 
(inscr. 26), f. is Chou I (inscr. 74), g. is Chou I (inscr. 77). 

h— i. *dian j /yin small of the back, region of the reins (Yi). i. is Chou III (inscr. 
229h 

j. *dion / jtn: /yin earth-worm (Siin). 

k—1. *dian / idn: /yen to flow out, extend (Kuoyii). 1. is Yin bone (H 2: 26,8, name). 

451 a —b. *dian / /yin descendants, posterity (Shi); follow (Shu), b. is Chou 
III (inscr. 229). — c. id. take a mouthful of wine and rinse the mouth (Li). 

452 a. *fian / Vien- / c h*e n fever (Shi); sickness (Meng). The Seal has rad. 104 (sick- 
n^) and ’fire*. 

453a —b. *({9711 th^en: / chen thick hair (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 132. b. is pre-Han 
(inscr. 414, name). The graph has *man* and three strokes depicting his hairiness. — 

c. id. calm gaze which hides an inner anger, keep one’s temper (Tso). 

d. *({971 / (^{hiy (Men: /chen path between fields (Shi); boundary dykes (Chuang); 
loan for *({ 9 n j (M^n- /chen to offer up, present in sacrifice (Li). 

e. ({an j (Men: /chen and *({an j ({an: /chan to twist (Meng); *d{an / Man: / s h a n 
and *d^{an / d'ijin: /chan twisted (Chouli, so the Cheng Chung comm.). 

f. *i{ 9 n I (Men: /chen unlined garment (Lunyii); loan for i. fine, precious (sc. dress) 
(Meng). — g—h. id. crossboard at back of carriage (Chouli); carriage (Tso); name of 
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a constellation (Li); loan for id. depressed, anxious thought (Ch’uts’i). h. is Chou II 
(inscr. 194). 

i. *ti9n I lien / c h e n precious thing, precious (Tso). 

j. ♦/’pn / Vi^n- / c h’e n fever (Kuoyii); suffer (Shi). Gl. 588. 

k. *dHdn / dHen: j t'i e n (Pek. t’i e n is irregular, we should expect a t i e n) cease 
(Tso), cause to cease (Shi); extinguish, ruin, destroy (Shi); loan for 476 d. ’good’ (Shi). 
Gls. 124, 799, 815, 989. 

l. *d'i^n I / c h e n and *ii9n / / c h e n examine (Chuang). 

m. *Viot I Viet / t’i e t’a o - t’i e glutton (Tso). 

n. *nian / nidn: / n i e n and *nidn / nien: / n i e n and ^d'ian / dHen: / t i e n tread, 
trample (Chuang). 

454 a. fan I tsian'.y ts^ian-, tsien- / c h’e n (Anc. tsian is irregular) cut the teeth 
(Chouli). 

455 a—g. *3ian j zien j cWen cyclical character (Tso); heavenly body (Shu); part 
of the zodiac (Tso); time (Shi); timely (Shi); season (Shu); seasonal (Shi); morning, day 
(Li). Gls. 310, 596, 1215. b. is Yin bone (E 7: 4), c. is Yin bone (A 7: 27,2), d. is Yin 
(inscr. 25), e. is Yin (inscr. 32), f. is Chou I (inscr. 59), g. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 

h. *dian / i/^n / c h’e n and *d'jan / dz'ijhn / c h’e n part of the constellation Scorpio 
(Kuoyii); morning (Shi). — i —^j. variant of the preceding (Shuowen). j. is Chou II 
(inscr. 161, name). 

k. ^dian j zy^n / c h’e n roof (Kuoyii). 

l. *dian I zi^n: / she n sacrificial meat (Tso). — m. id. clam, oyster (Li). 

n—o. *iian / tsien- / c h e n boy or girl (only Han time text ex.), o. is Chou II (inscr. 
175, name). — p. id. shake (Shi); dust off (Li); move (Li); lift (Kuoyii); save, help (Yi); 
move into order, arrange, to marshal (troops) (Shi); to stop (Chuang); (shake:) scared 
(Kuots’e); throw open (granaries) (Tso); succour (Shu ap. Meng); bring together, join 

(Li); from (Shi); loan for *iian / tsien / c h e n numerous (Shi); majestic (Shi); loan 

for 453 f. (Li). Gls. 18, 462, 1095. 

q. ^tian / Lsjen- / c h e n and *.sian / / s h e n pregnant (Tso). 

r. *iian / / c h e n endow, succour (Mo). — s. id. clap of thunder (Shi); shake 

(Shi); fear (Shi); awe-inspiring (Shi); become pregnant (Shi). Gls. 867, 1083, 1199. 
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t. / Vihi: / c h’e n and / Vi / c h’i laugh (Chuang). 

u. *d'iw9n I di'ruhi / c h’u n lip (Tso). — v. id. borders of a river (Shi). 

456 a. / nzihi- / j e n edge of a blade (Shu); knife (Meng). The Seal has ’knife’ with 

the edge marked by a stroke. — b. id. a measure (Lunyii); to measure (Tso); loan for 
j. (Lie). 

c. *ni9n I nzyhi\ / j e n endure (Shi); cruel (Shi). 

d. ^nidn j nzihi- / j e n full (Shi). — e. id. tough, strong (as a sinew) (Kuan). — f. id. 
speak hesitatingly (Lunyii). — g. id. piece of wood inserted in order to stop a wheel 
(Ch’uts’i); loan for id. measure of 8 c h’i (Meng); solid (Kuan); soft, slack (Siin). 

h. ♦nism / njin / n in and ^ni^n / nzi^n / j e n twist into a cord (Ch’uts’i); to thread 
(a needle) (Li). 

i. ^nht I niU / n i glue (Kuots’e). 

j. ^nian / nzij^n- / j e n to know (Kuanyin). 

457 a—b. *mian / mihi /min and *mi^n / mijhi /min people (Shi); loan for x. 

below in m i n - m a n (Shi, Han version). Gl. 741. This word rimes as *mihi in Shi 
king, but various derivates clearly indicate so there must have been alt. readings, 

b. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

c. *midn I mihiy mvtn\ /min to ruin, destroy (Tso); troubled, confused, disorderly 
(Shu). Gls. 965, 2028. 

d. *mian / miht /min a kind of precious stone (Li). 

e. mian j mien /mien shut the eyes (Shanhaiking); *mian / mien: /mien befool (Lie). 

f. ^mian / mien: /mien and *mwan / muan /men and *x^mwan / / h u n blinded, 

confused (Chuang, one version); desolate, distracted (Lii); also wr. with j. as Phonetic. 

6-i. *miwen / mhmn: /min strong (Shuowen, same as y. below), h. is Chou II (inscr. 
139), i. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

j— 1. / ^uan / h u n dusk, evening, darkness (Shi); marriage (Shi); wife (Shi); 

relatives by marriage (Shi); benighted, blinded, mentally dark (Shi); to die, be killed 
(Shu); eunuch (Shi); to die shortly after birth (Tso); loan for c. destroy (Shu). Gls. 
493, 1063, 1313, 1425, 1514. 1. is Yin bone (0 715). — m. id. take a wife, marriage (Yi); 
relatives by marriage (Shu). — n. id. disorderly (Shi); stupid (Kuots’e); secretive (Siin). 
— o. id. darkened in mind, stupid (Meng). — p. id. confused, uncertain (Chuang). — 
q. id. gate-keeper, door-keeper (Tso). 

r—8. *mian / mytn /min and / h u n suffering, distress (Shi). 

t. *mian / mihi /min lay the hand on (Lii). — u. id. a kind of precious stone (Chouli), 
cf. d. above. — v. variant of the preceding (Li). 

X. ^mian / mien /min cord (Shi); wrap round, envelop, cover (Shi); unconscious (Chu¬ 
ang); min-man (string-like =) continuous (Shi, Ts’i version, Gl. 741); ^mian j 
miln: /min cumulate (Chuang). 

y. *miw£n j miwht: /min violent (Shu); *mian / mijtn, mien: /min and / 

yuan / h u n sorry, melancholy (Chuang). 

z. *miwen / miw^n: /min grieved, commiserating (Tso). 

458 a. ^kiwan / kiuan / k u n troop, army (Shi); camp, encamp (Tso). The Seal has 
’covering’ and ’chariot’. 

b. ^g'wan / yuan / h u n sound of running water (Siin); chaotic (Chuang); ^g'u an / yuan: / 
h u n muddled, confused (Lao). 

c. *giwan j jiuan- / y ii n vapour, halo (Lii). — d. id. revolve, turn round (Yi); move 
(Chuang); longitudinal (Kuoyii). — e. id. bring supply of food to (Tso). 

*giwan / jiuan- / y ii n and ^yitoCm j yiwvn- / h ii a n to work leather (Chouli). 
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h. *xi^^ I / h u n (Pek. h u n is irregular, we should expect a h ii n) strong¬ 

smelling vegetables, onion, garlic etc. (Li). 

i. ^xiwdr I / h u e i shake, wave (Li). — j. id. light, brightness (Yi). 

k. *xi^^ I xi^^^ / h u e i flame, brightness (Yi); *giw9n / jiudn- / y ii n brightness 
(Chouli); loan for f. (Li); for c. halo (Chouli). 

l . *xi^^ I X?'^^ / h u e i bright (Meng). — m. id. clothes-peg (Li). — n. id. a. kind of 
pheasant (Shi). Gl. 502. 

459 a—c. *kiwm / kjuan / kiln lord, prince (Shi); princess (Shi), b. is Yin bone (B hia 
27: 13), c. is Chou I (inscr. 67). Explanation of graph uncertain, cf. 1251 1—n. below. 

d— e. *g*iw9n I gHudn / k’ii n flock, herd (Shi); class, group (Yi); all (Shi); sociable 
(Lunyii). e. is Chou IV (inscr. 284). — f. id. skirt (Chuang). 

g. *g'iw9n I g'iudn- / k ii n district (Tso). 

h. *xiw9n I xi^^ / h ii n vapour, odour (Li). 

i. *kiwen / kiwhi / k ii n fallow-deer (Kungyang). 

j—k. *k*iw€n I k'itv^n / k’ii n and *'iwEn / 'iw(tn / y ii n big head (Shuowen; used as 
personal name in Tso). k. is Chou II (inscr. 181, name). 

1. *g'iwen / g^iw^w. / kiin, kiung distress, embarrassed (Shi). Gl. 543. The Pek. 
k i u n g is irregular. 

460 a. *giwm / jium / y ii n cloud (Kuots’e), cloudy (Lii); loan for id. 8 a 3 % has said 

(Shi); a particle (Shi); to move (Kuan); loan for f. ample (Chuang), numerous (Shi); 

for 458 d. (Lii). Gls. 546, 973. — b. id. cloud (Shi). — c. id. family name (Tso). 

d. *giwan / jium: / y ii n to lose (Kuots’e). 

e. *giw9n / jium / y ii n to weed (Shi). 

f. *giw9n I jiudn / y ii n fragrant plant (Li); *giwdn / jium, jiudu- / y ii n ample, rich 

(sc. flowers) (Shi); numerous (Chuang); loan for e. (Lunyii). 

g. *g'wdn I yum / h u n spiritual soul (as opp. to p’o) (Tso). 

461 a—c. xi^^^ I Xi^^ / h ii n to smoke, steam (Shi); aflame (Shi); loan for id. befumed 
(Shi). Gl. 894. b. is Chou II (inscr. 154), c. is Chou II (inscr. 180). a—^f. are all the 
same word stem, with a fundamental sense of ’fume, strong smell, fragrance’. The graph 
may depict a bag of fragrant herbs or spices? — d. id. to smoke (Hanfei). — e. id. a 
fragrant herb (Tso); to be pungent, to sting (Yi); loan for id. peaceful, harmonious 
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(Chuang); h ii n - s ii indiscriminately, all together (Shi, certain versions). Gl. 564. — 
f. id. merit (Tso). — g. id. h ii n - y ii name of a Northern tribe (Meng). — h. id. 
purple, brown (Shu). — i. id. mutton soup (Li). 

j. *xiwdn I ;f 2 u?nn / h ii a n ocarina (Shi). 

462 a. ^Viwm / tb'iwdn / c h*u a n stream, river (Shi). The Anc. Chin, reading ts'iwdn 
(and hence the modem derivate c h’u an) is an irregular form; the Shi rimes show 
that the word originally belonged to the dn class: ^Viwm. The primary graph was a 
drawing, cf. 940 below. 

b. *fiw 9 n I i'pjen / c h’u n ornate band on axle-cap of wheel (Chouli ap. Shuowen). 

c. I dz'iuAn- /shun follow (Chouli); obey (Tso), accord with (Shi); submissive, 
docile (Shi). Gl. 11^. 

d. *dz%w9n I ziuen / s ii n and *d'iwm / dz'iw^n / c h’u n silk cord (Li); loan for 465 f. 
(Siin). 

e. *dziwan / zirim / s ii n perambulate, make a visiting and inspection tour (Shu). — 

f. id. docile (Lie); gradually (Yi). 

463 a — b. *Viw9n / is'ivJen / c h’u n spring time (Shi); loan for d. (Chouli). b. is Yi 
bone (B shang 31: 6). 

c. *Viw9n I ts*iu^n: / c h’u n troubled, agitated (Tso ap. Shuowen); loan for id. stupid 
(Li). — d. id. wriggle, move (Shi); loan for c. agitated (Tso). Gl. 463. 

e. I Viu^n / c h’u n Cedrela (Chuang). 

f. *siwdn / sru^n- /shun a tuft of free-hanging, disorderly hair (Li). 

464 a — d. *diwdn / ziuht / c h’u n Shuowen says: well-cooked, fully-prepared (sc. sacrifi¬ 
cial dish) (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 34,6, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou II (inscr. 
172, sense of p.), d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 298, sense of p. ’vessel’). The graph consists 
of h i a n g ’to offer’ and yang ’mutton’. The abbreviated modern form has coincided 
with 716 below. 

e. *diwyn, I ziwht / c h’u n to flow (Chuang); to soak (Kuoyii); salty and poor land (Tso); 

loan for id. a pair (Tso); ample (Kuoyii); *iiwm j UivAn j moisten (Chouli); 

moist, fat (Li); loan for *iiw9n / tshu^n\ / c h u n a measure of breadth (of cloth) (Chouli). 

f. *diw3m / ziwtn / c h’u n clear and unadulterated, pure (Chuang); generous (Lao). 
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g—i. *3iw9n I ziv^n / c h*u n a kind of bell broader in the upper part (bulb-shaped) 
than at the rim (Kuoyii); *d'w^r / d'nqi.y d'uqi- /1 u e i metal cap on butt-end of a 
weapon-shaft (Shi), i. is Chou IV (inscr. 284, sense of p. below, Vessel’). 

j—k. *diwan / diuhi / c h’u n quail (Shi); *d*wdn / d'wdn / t’u a n eagle (Shi), k. is Chou 
(inscr. 371). 

l. *iiw9n I tsiu^n / c h u n inculcate, repeat (Shi); loan for id. to favour, assist (Kuo\ii). 
Gl. 962. 

m. *niwm / nziw^n / j u n ox 7 feet high (Shi). Gl. 507. 

n. *tw9n I turn /tun and *tiwm / tsivM / c h u n ample (Shu); treat amply, generously 
(Shu). Gls. 1277, 1297, 1308. 

o. *twm I tuon /tun agitated, anxious (Chuang). 

p—q. *tw9n I turn /tun solid, thick (Li); earnest (Tso); generous (Tso); staunch (Shi); 
strong, versed in (Tso); lie thick on (Shi); to mass (sc. troops) (Shi); to direct (Meng); 
break (Chuang); *twdr / tuqi- / tuei a kind of sacrificial vessel (Chouli); *d'wdn j 
d'udn / t’u a n numerous (Shi); *d'w9n / d'um: / tun hun-tun chaos (Tso). 

*tw9r I tuqi / t u e i carve, engrave (Shi, same as 543 d.). Gls. 112, 177, 390, 882, 1162. 

q. is Chou IV (inscr. 290). 

r. *t'wan / Vuan / t’u n bright, enlighten (Kuoyii ap. Shuowen); torch for burning oracle 
bones (Chouli; in this sense Shiwen records a great variety of readings); dim light (sc. 
of a star) (Tso); loan for *t'w9n / Vuan / t’u n and *t'w 9 r j Vuni / t’u e i ample, complete 
(Shi). Gl. 390. 

8 . *Vw9n I fuan / t’u n sun rising (Ch’uts’i). 

t. *Vw9n / fuan / t’u n and *d'wan / d'uan / t’u n to groan (Shi); loan for 1. above 

(Chuang). Gl. 209. 

u. *d'war / d'uqi- /1 u e i hate, detest (Shu). Gl. 1646. — v. id. discontented, detest 
(Meng). 

465 a. *d'iwjn j dFivhi: /shun and *d'wm / d'uan: /tun shield (Shi). Both Ts’ieyiin 
and Shiwen really distinguish the former reading as meaning ’shield’ and the latter as 
used for N. Pr. (Tso), but modern usage in Mand. is to read t u n in both cases. 

b. *d'iwan / d^ivhi: /shun bench (Chuang, so acc. to the Si-ma comm.); shield (Tso). 

c. *d'iwan / dz'iuen:, dz'm^n- /shun and *dziwan j ziucn / s ii n lay the hand on (Mo). 

d. *fiwan I Vmm / c h’u n funderal car (Li). 

e. *d'wan / d'uan:, d'uan- /tun withdraw (Shi); evasive (Meng). 

f. *dziwan j zium / s ii n follow (Shu); go along (Tso); along (Tso); orderly (Lunyii); all 
round (Li); loan for c. (Li). 

g. *d'wat I d'uat / t u fat (Tso). 

466 a. * si wan / siw^n- / sun Shuowen says: deep, thus taking it to be the primary form 
of b. below (no text). — b. id. deep (Shi); to deepen (Shu). Here the phonetic has been 
corrupted into 344 a. above. 

c. ^dziwan / ziuan / sun a kind of precious stone (Shu). Gl. 1255. (Shiwen alt. reads 
^dziwan / ziwan / s ii a n through confusion with 236 d.). 

467 a — b. ^sniwan / smvn: /sun hawk, falcon (Shi), b. is Chou (inscr. 355, name). 
The graph is a drawing. 

c. *niwan / nziuhi: / j u n downy (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

d. *tniwdn / tsiuen: / c h u n a water-level (the instrument) (Meng); law, regulate (Shu); 
rule, model (Yi). 
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468 a—c. *ziw9n I iuhi: / y ii n sincere, true (Shi); truly (Shi); earnestly (Shu); to trust 
(Shu); promise (Shu ap. Tso). Gls. 1277, 1800. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 19,1), c. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 326). — d—f. variant of the preceding, e. is Yin bone (A 4: 28,5), f. is 
Chou I (inscr. 65). — g. id. Hie n-y ii n name of a Northern tribe (Shi). — h—i. 
variant of the preceding, i. is Chou II (inscr. 172). — j. id. some kind of pointed 
weapon (Shu ap. Shuowen). — k—1. id. advance (Yi ap. Shuowen). 1. is Chou II (inscr. 
189, sense of g. above), 
m. *d'hc9n / dz'iv^n: /shun lick (Hanfei). 

n—o. *diwan / iwan: / y ii a n name of a river (Shu), o. is Chou III (inscr. 224, name), 
p. / ta'iu^n /1 s’ii n Shuowen says: ’to run’ and ’to squat’ (no text). — q. id. 

retire, cease (Kuoyii). 

r. j is'itdht /1 s’ii n draw back (Kuan); *8iwdn / siu^n- / s ii n rapid (Li). Gl. 
1069^ 

s. ^is'iwdn I Ut'iiLhi /1 s’ii n and ^tsjwm / tsiuhi’ /1 s ii n hare (Kuots’e). 

t. ^tsiwm I tsiuhi- /1 s ii n talented, eminent, great (Shu). Gls. 1210, 1304. 

u. *tsiwm I isiw^n- /1 s ii n and *t8W3n / tsum- /1 s u n to bum, apply fire to (Chouli). 
V. *tsiw^ I tsiuen- / tsiint’ien tsiin inspector of the fields (Shi). — x. id. remains 

of a meal (Li); loan for 436 above (Kungyang). — y. id. fine horse (Mu t’ien tsi chuan); 
loan for id. quickly (Shi); for t. great, make great, prolong (Shi). Gls. 561, 1069. 
z. *siwdn I siu^n- / s ii n lofty (Li). Gl. 1210. — a', id. to ladle out, take from (Tso); 

dig out (Meng); deep (Shi); profound, wise (Shu); loan for id. to fry (Kuoyii). Gl. 1302. 
b'. *dz"wdn I dz'udn / t s’u n kick (Kungyang); to squat (Chuang). 
c’. *is'nvan / ts'iwdn / t s’ii a n change (Tso); (changing:) seriatim, in due order (Tso). 
d'. *8wdn I svdn / s u a n an animal of uncertain species (Mu t’ien tsi chuan) (by later 
comm, stated to be the lion, but that is unlikely — the lion was hardly known in China 
in Chou time). — e'. id. sour (Shu). 

f. *t8W9r I tsuqi- /1 s u e i push (Tso) (so Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen; Kuangyiin also reads 
*U^iw9n I ts'iuan /1 s’ii n and *t8wm j tsum- /1 s u n). 

—h'. *t8w?r j tsuni /1 s u e i genitalia of a baby (Lao ap. Shuowen). 

469 a. *Siw9n I siu^n- /shun Hibiscus (Shi). — b. variant of the preceding (Shi ap. 
Shuowen). — c. id. to blink (Lie). — d. variant of the preceding, to wink, move the 
eyes (Chuang). Since the right part cannot be phonetic, the explanation of this 
character is uncertain. 
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470 a. Hiwdn / liuin /1 u n Shuowen says: to think, ponder, thus taking it to be the 
primary form of b. below (no text). 

b. Hrwm / Uu^n /1 u n and *lwm / lu9n, lum- /1 u n discuss (Lunyii); discourse about 
Tso); examine (Meng); loan for c. assorted (Shi), principle (Li); for j. (Kuoyii). Gl. 853. 

c. ^liwdn I liiihi /1 u n class, category (Yili); principle (Shi); order (Shu); natural band, 
relation (Meng); loan for j. (Yili). — d. id. ripples (Shi); indiscriminately, all together 
(Shi). Gls. 280, 564, 1504. — e. id. woof (Li); twist a cord (Shi); cord (Li); envelop, 
comprise (Yi). — f. id. wheel (Shi); loan for id. vertical, from North to South (Chouli); 
great, vast (Li). 

g. Hiwan I livhi /1 u n and *lwim / luan: /1 u n discontented, displeased (Ch’uts’i). 

h— i. *lwdn I luan /1 u n K’un-lun name of a mountain (Shu). — j. id. select (Kuoyu). 

471 a— e. *piwan / piuan /fen divide (Li); separate (Chuang); distribute (Li); decide 
(Li); *Viwan / Viuan- /fen part (Tso); share, lot, duty (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 45,7), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 145). The graph shows a knife cleaving something. 

d. *piwan / piuan: /fen peeled grain (Shu); flour (Li). 

e— i. *piwan / piuan /fen to fly, soar (Chuang). 

g. *p'iwan I p'iuan:, p'iuan- /fen anger, angry (Tso). 

h. *p'iwan / p'iuan /fen mixed (Meng); confused (Tso); numerous (Yi); kerchief (Li); 
ample (Shu). Gls. 676, 1990. — i. id. fragrant (Shi); loan for 437 m. (Kuan). — j. id. 
mixed (sc. sleet and snow) (Shi). Gl. 676. 

k. *Niwan / Niuan: /fen hill (Chuang). 

l. *Viwan / Niuan, h'iuan: /fen to grasp, join hands (Kuots’e). 

m. *Niwan / h'iuan /fen elm (Shi). — n. id. vapour, indications in sky (Tso). 

o. *h'iwan / Niuan- /fen cut grain put in sheaves (Kuan). 

p. *Niwan / Niuan /fen big (Shi, cf. 437 a.); loan for *pwan / ptvan /pan distribute, 
give (Li); rank (Shu, in this sense Shuowen has Rad. 66 inst. of 181); loan for 190 c. 
(Meng). Gl. 715. — q. variant of the preceding: distribute (Li). 

r. *Viwan / h'iuan /fen hemp (Chouli); loan for id. and *p'iwan / p'iuan /fen to 
trouble, disorder (Shu). Gl. 2028. Upper part of character is an abbreviation of Rad. 20f). 

8 —t. *h'wan I h'uan / p’e n vessel, bowl, basin (Li), t. is Chou III (inscr. 257). 

u. *pian I pien /pin of equal quality or quantity (sc. two things) (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). 

V. *Nian I b'i^n / p’i n poor (Shi). 

X. *p'en / p'dn- / p’a n beautiful eyes, with black and white well defined (Shi). Gl. 167. 

472 a. *piwan / piuan- /fen manure, dirt (Tso); cleanse (Tso). 

473 a. *piwan / piuan- /fen spread the wings, fly up (Shi); start (Shu); rise (Meng); 
to rush (Shi); make an effort, energetic (Shi); eager, excited (Tso); stimulate (Li); shake 
(Yi). Gl. 1280. 

474 a—b. *b'iwan / Niuan /fen to burn (Shi); destroy (Tso). b. is Yin bone (B hia 
9: 2). The graph has 'forest’ and ’fire’. 

c. *pian I pjhi /pin of equal quality or quantity (sc. two things) (Lunyii). Cf. 471 
u. above. The phonetic is our a. here abbreviated. 

475 a — g. *miwdn / miuan /wen drawn lines, design (Yi); striped (Shu); ornaments, 
ornate (Shi); written character (Tso); literary document, literature (Lunyii); accomphshed 
(Shi); civil (as opp. to military) (Shi); embellish (Lunyii: the Sung school here read 
miuan- but not so Ts’ieyiin or Shiwen); loan for j. (Shu). Gls. 1068, 1755. b. is Yin 
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bone (A 1: 18 , 4 ), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 38 , 2 ), d. is Yin bone (A 1: 11,1), e. is Yin 
(inscr. 3), f. is Yin (inscr. 15), g. is Chou I (inscr. 69). The graph shows a man with 
tattooing on the breast. Already in Yin time, however, there are abbreviated forms 
like d. above. 

h. *miwdn / miudn:, mrudn- /wen wipe off (Ch’uts’i). 

i. *miw9n I miudn- /wen name of a river (Shu); loan for a word ’dirty’ (Ch’uts’i) not 
incorporated in Ts’ieyiin or Kuangyiin (Tsiyiin reads mudn /men). 

j. *m{wdn I miuan- /wen entangle, confuse (Shu). 

k—1. ^miwan / mium /wen mosquito (Chuang). 

m. *mpn / mi^ /min violent (Shu ap. Shuowen). — n. id. autumnal (heaven); 
austere, stern, severe (Shi). Gl. 571. — o—p. id. precious stone (Li) (Ts’ieyiin, reading 
it muqi, takes this character to be a variant of 546 b. below), p. is Chou I (inscr. 65, 
sense of a. above). 

q—r. ^mtiven I miw^n: I min distress (Shi); pity, pitiable (Shi); exert oneself (Shu), 
r. is Chou (inscr. 381, name). Gls. 95, 1902. — s. id. grieved (Meng). 

t—u. *mlim I lien- / 1 i n regret (Yi); niggardly (Lunyii). u. is Yin bone (B hia 13: 15, 
name). 

476 a— c. *tian / tien\ / t i e n statute, standard text, code (Shi); rule, norm (Shu); use 
as norm (Shu); to regulate, to direct (Shu); constantly (Shu); preside over (Shu); loan 
for *fim j Vien: / t’i e n solid (Chouli). Gls. 1661, 1787. b. is Chou I (inscr. 97), c. is 
Chou II (inscr. 151). The graph shows ’documents’ (845 below) on a ’stand’. 

d. Him I fieri: / t’i e n abundant, ample (Shu); rich, prospeious (Tso); excessive (Shu); 
good (Li); loan for a. ruler (Shu). Gl. 1595. 

477 a— c. *tsim I tsien-11 s i e n grass, fodder (Chuang); straw mat (Ch’uts’i); (to 
place on a bedding of straw:) set forth, present (Shi); loan for *dz'im / dz'ien- /1 s i e n 
repeat, repeatedly (Shi). Gl. 987. b. is Chou IV (inscr. 286), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
330). The graph is a drawing of an animal (sacrifice or present of game?) placed on 
’herbs, straw’. 

478 a— e. *8im I sien / s i e n before (Shi); preceding, former (Shi); advance (Shu); 
^9im I sien-I s i e n go before, lead (Shi). Gl. 1383. b. is Yin bone (A 6: 56,3), c. 
is Yin bone (A 2: 15,2), d. is Yin (inscr. 10), e. is Chou I (inscr. 57). The graph has 
’man’ and ’foot’. 
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f. *6i9n I sien: /sien glossy (Shu). Gl. 1225. — g. id. barefooted (Tso). — h. id. 
blight and well-polished metal (Kuoyii); the angles of a bell with oval opening (Chouli). 

i. *8i9n I sien: /sien and *si9r / siei: / s i place name (Tso). — j. id. (both leadings) 
wash (Shi). 

k. *sien / sien / s h e n run in crowds (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 17. — 1—m. id. go to and fio, 
Kuangyiin (no eaily text ex.), m. is Chou III (inscr. 225, sense of a. above). — n. id. 
numerous (Shi), cf. k. above. Gl. 17. — o, id. and *si9n / si(^n j she n numerous (Shi). 

479 a—d. *k'iw9n / kHmn: I k'ii a,T\ dog (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 26,6), c. is Yin 
bone (A 4: 17,5); d. is Chou II (inscr. 161). The graph is a drawing. 

e. *kiwan / kiwen: / k ii a n small watering channels in fields (Shu); valley (Shu). 

480 a— b. *ken / kdn / k i e n. This is the primary form of c. below ’distress, difficulty' 
(hence the reading), as proved by the form b. in the inscr. Yin bone E 159 3. The graph 
shows a man (prisoner?) with back-bound hands. It is practically identical with 
h u a n g yellow (707 below). — c — d. id. distress, difficulty (Shu); hard and 
difficult (Shi); hard-gotten (Shu). Gl. 1315. d. is Yin bone (A 5: 40,7). To the back- 
bound man (prisoner?) has been added a ’drum’ (triumphal music of victory?), which 
has been corrupted into ^ in the modem character. 

e —i. *ken / kdn / k i e n this is a variant of the preceding (hence the reading): distress, 
difficulty (inscr. Yin bone B hia 24: 2); loan for *g'ien / g'i^n / k’i n clay (Shuowen, 
no early text ex.); time, season (Kuan), f. is Yin bone (B hia 24: 2), g. is Yin (inscr. 
10, sense here uncertain), h. is Chou II (inscr. 150, sense of p. below), i. is Chou II (inscr. 
164, sense of p.). The graph shows the same back-bound man, now placed over ’fire’. 
The latter element, written as in form h., has been misunderstood and given rise to 
the modern element bottom. 

j—1. *ken / kdn / k i e n distress, difficulty (Chouli). k. is Chou II (inscr. 172), 1. is 
Chou II (inscr. 180). This is the same word and, in principle, the same graph as c—d. 
above, the triumphal ’drum’ being drawn more elaborately. 

m. *g'ien / g'i^n- /kin barely (Kuoyii). — n. id. to plaster (Shi); to inter, buiy^ 
Shi). — o. id. die of starvation (Tso). — p. id. a kind of precious stone (Tso). — q. 
id. see a superior, have audience (Shi); see, show (Shu). — r—s. id. famine (esp. want 
of vegetables) (Shi). Cf. o. above, s. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 

t. ^kidn I kim: /kin (in praxis reduced so as to coincide with e.) violet (used as a 
vegetable) (Shi); m u - k i n Hibiscus (Li), ^kjfm / kian- /kin aconite (Kuoyii). 

u. ^kian / kian: /kin attentive (Shu); cautious, careful (Shi). 

V. *g'ian / g'ian / k’i n sad (Kungyang); sincere, energetic (Lie). — x. id. toil, diligent, 
devoted (Shi). — y. variant of the preceding (Ta Tai li). — z. variant of m. above (Li). 

481 a— b. *kwen / kwdn / k u a n a kind of fish (Shi); loan for id. widower (Shi). Gl. 259. 
b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph has ’fish’ and ’ey^e’. — c. id. distress (Shu). 

482 a—c. *kien / kien /kin head-kerchief (Shi); towel (Tso); covering (Chouli). b. is 
Yin bone (A 7:5,3), c. is Chou II (inscr. 153). The graph is a drawing. 

483 a — b. *'ien / 'ien /yin to dam up (Shu ap. Shuowen). b. is Yin bone (A 7: 14,4, 
sense of g. below). Perhaps the graph is the primary form for g. showing a vessel with 
high foot. — c. id. to dam up (Shu). — d. id. stop up (Tso); mound (Tso). — e. id. 
block, stop up, obstruct (Tso). — f. id. a curved or angular piece of extra wall as 
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protection to gate in city wall (Shi); crooked (Chuang); loan for d—e. above (Chuang). 
Gl. 239. — g. id. sacrifice (Shi). Gl. 690. 

h. *'i9n / ten /yen smoke (Chouli). 

484 a. ^sien I sien / she n great crowd, a flock (Shi). Gl. 17. The Seal has ’live’ 
(living creatures) doubled. 

485 a. *k*iwen / k'iwen / k’ii n round granary (Shi). The Seal has ’enclosure’ and ’grain’. 

b. ^g'iwen / g'iwen: / k ii n a kind of bamboo (Shu); *h'iwen / k'iwen / k’ii n Cassia 
(Ch’uts’i). 

c. *g'iwen / g^iw^: / k ii n mushroom (Chuang); loan for b. (Lii). 

d. *kiwEn / kiwhi / k ii n fallow-deer (Shi). — e. variant of the preceding (Tso), the 
phonetic abbreviated; loan for *k*iwen / k'jw^n: / k’ii n bind (Tso); loan for 459 d. (Tso). 

f. *kiw^n / kijian- / k ii n (same as next, hence the reading) collect, harvest (Kuoyii). — 
g. id. pick, gather (Mo); phonetic abbreviated in the same way as e. above. — h. 
variant of 420 f. above (Kuoyii). 

486 a. *kwdt / kudt / k u bone (Tso). The Seal has ’cut the meat from bones’ (18 a. 
above) and ’flesh, meat’. 

b. ^hv^t I ku9t / k u and *g'wdt / yudt / h u and *g'wet / yw^ / hua ku-kiu name 
of a bird (Tso, used as an official’s title). 

c. *g"w9i / yudt / h u dig out (Kuoyii); muddle (Lu); *k>w9t / k'u9t / k’u with force 
(Chuang). 

d. ^g'wet / ywdt /hua disturb, trouble (shu); crafty (Tso). 

e. *g"wet / ywdi /hua slippery, smooth (Chouli); *kw9t / ku9t / k u confuse, disturb, 
trouble (Chuang). 

487 a. *ngw 9 t / ngv^t / w u cut the feet (Chuang). The Seal has two legs and a stroke 
crossing their upper part. — b. id. shake, move (Shi). — c. id. tree trunk without 
branches (Tso); shaken, unsafe, endangered (Shu). Gl. 2118. — d. variant of the 
preceding (Shu ap. Shuowen). — e. id. variant of c. unsafe (Yi). Gl. 2118. 
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f. *ngiwdt I nghvvt / y ii e and *ngw9t / / w u cross-bar at end of carriage pole 

(Lunyii). 

488 a. *Tw 9 t / t*u9t / t’u perverse, refractory (Yi ap. Shuowen). 

489 a. *Tw 9 t / fu9t / t’u and *d'w9t / d'u9t / t’u dig through, break through (Tso); 
protrude (Lii); bursting forth, brusquely, suddenly (Shi). The Seal has ’hole* and ’dog’. 

490 a. *tsw 9 t I tsu 9 t / t s u soldier (Tso); group of men (Li) or families or states (Li); 
*t 8 iw 9 t I tsiuU / t s u finish (Shi); die (Tso); utterly (Shi); loan for *ts'w9t / ts'u9t / t s’u 
brusque (Meng); for c. high-pointed (Shi), for k. (Shi), for n. (Shi), for d. (Li). Gls. 
522, 550, 922. The Seal has :$i garment with a stroke on the skirt. 

b. *dz'w9t I dz'u 9 t /1 s u grasp by the hair (Kuots’e); collide, combat (Kuoyii). 

c. *dz'iw 9 t I dz'iuU / t 8 u and *tsiw9t / tsfuM / t s u high-pointed (Han texts); loan for 
n. (Shi). Gl. 550. 

d. *ts'w9d I ts'udi- /1 s’u e i second, assistant (Chouli). — e. id. to taste (Li). — f. id. 
dip into a fluid (Kuots’e). — g. id. burn (Siin). 

h. *t8ViV9d I tsuri- / t s u e i to drink to the full, drunk (Shi). 

i. *ts'iw9d I ts'wi- / t s’u e i kingfisher (Tso); rump of a bird (Li). 

j. *dz'iw9d I dz'wi- /1 s’u e i distressed (Meng). The Mand. t s’u e i is irregular we 
should expect a t s u e i. — k. id. suffering, fatigue, distress (Shi). — 1. id. exhausted, 
weary (Siin). — m. id. collect, assemble (Shi); assemblage, crowd (Meng); loan for d. 
above (Chouli), for k. above (Siin). Gl. 191. 

n. *8W9d I 8uqi- I sue i break (Lie). 

o, *8iw9d I 8m’ I sue i candid (sc. gaze) (Meng). — p. id. pure (Yi); loan for n. (Siin). 

q. *8iw9d I 8wi’ / sue i and *8W9d / 8uqi’ / sue i and *dz'iw9t / dz'met / 1 s ii repri¬ 
mand (Shi); insult (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 342. 

491 a. *h'w 9 i I h'u9t / p o and *h'w9d / 6’wdi- / p e i comet (Tso); loan for b. (Lunyii 
ap. Shuowen). 

b. *h'w 9 t I b'u9t / p o quarrel (Chuang); sudden (Chuang); quickly changing (sc. mien, 
acc. to Cheng Hiian = respectful) (Lunyii); loan for id. powdery (sc. soil) (Chouli); 
Gl. 847. 
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c. I b'u9t I p’o (The Pek. aspirate is irregular) to burst forth, grow vigorously 
(Meng). 

d. I b*udt / p o and *b'w9d / b'uqi- / p e i disordered, silly (Shi); rebellious (Tso); 
contradictory, unreasonable (Li); damage, reduce (Chuang); *b'w9t / b'uat / p o ample, 
abundant (Tso). 

e. *b'tc9t I b"u9t / p o and *b*wdd / Nuni- / p e i confused talk (Mo). 

f. *piw9t I piu9t I in rope (Li). 

492 a. *mw9t / mu9t /mo Shuowen says: to dive, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of b. below (no text). 

b. *mtv9t I mudt / mo, m e i (Pek. m e i is a colloquial form, the literary reading is 
mo) to dive (Chuang); disappear, die (Tso); make an end of, destroy (Li); to finish, 
come to the end of (Lunyii); exhaust, exhausting (Shi); (have a final goal:) covet 
(Kuoyii). Gl. 745. 

c. *mw9t I mu9t I mo to die (Tso). — d. id. a, kind of jade (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 

493 a. *ii9t I isjU / chi substance, solid part (Yi); essential (Lunyii); natural qualities 

(Li); natural, simple, honest (Shi); good faith (Tso); affirm (Li); give pledge (Shi); just, 
exactly (Li); directly (Li); verify (Li); written contract (Chouli); (solid lump:) wooden 
block (Kuliang); chopping-utensil (Kuots’e); centre of target (Siin); *ti9d / / c h i 

gage, hostage (Tso); gift (Tso). Gls. 802, 951. 

b. ^iijt / tsiH /chi chopping-utensil (Kungyang). 

c. *ii9d / /i- / c h i stumble (Tso). 

d. *Vi9d / Vi- I c h’i and *ii9d / /chi annoyance (Shu); angry (Li). 

494 a — c. *dz'i9t / dz*i^ /tsi sickness, pain (Shi); sufferance (Kuan); defect (Meng); 
injure (Shi); aggrieved, to hate (Lunyii); be anxious (Kuan); violent (Shi); evil (Shu); 
hurried (Lunyii); urgent, active, energetic (Shi). Gl. 815. b. is Yin bone (B hia 35: 2), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph has ’man’ and ’arrow’. — d. id. Tribulus 
terrestris (Yi). 

e. *dz'i9t I dz'ijH /tsi and *dz'i9d / dz'i- /tsi jealous (Ch’uts’i). 

495 a. iw9t I ‘iu9t / y ii Shuowen says: a fragrant herb, thus taking it to be the 
primary graph of b. (no text). — b. id. thickly-wooded (Shi); to block up (Tso); heart 
oppressed, depressed (Ch’uts’i); anxious (Meng); a fragrant herb (Li); strong-smelling 
(Li); vapour (Lii); a kind of plum (Shi). Gl. 323. 

496 a—e. *'Viw9t / ts'iuU / c h’u go out, come out (Shi); bring out (Shi); expel (Tso); 

^Viw9d I is'wi- I c h’u e i bring out, take out (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 28,6), c. is 

Chou I (inscr. 59), d. is Chou II (inscr. 132), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph shows 

a ’foot’ going out from an area indicated by a curved stroke. 

f. *fiw9t I Viuet I c h’u expel (Tso); degrade (Shu); abandon (Tso); reduce (Tso); 
expurgate^ (Shu). 

g. Hiw9t I tmU / c h u bend (Siin); loan for f. degrade (Li). 

h. ^tw9t / iu9t I in scold (Kuots’e). 

i. Hiwat / tsiwdt / c h o stupid, inept (Shu). 

j. I tswiU / c h u a and tsiwat j tsiwdt / c h o to sprout (Shi); grow strong and 
fat (sc. sheep) (Meng). 

k. *k'iw 9 t I k*iu9t j k’ii bend (Tso); subdue (Shi); loan for id. exhaust (Siin); loan for 
301 h. in the phr. k’ii e -1 i (Li). Gl. 918. The small seal had ^ as radical, abbreviated 
in the modern character. — 1—m. id. stop speaking (Kuots’e); cease (Li); turn, bend 
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(Li); oppress (Lii); subjugate, submit (Siin); loan for f. above (Kuots’e). — n. variant 
of s. below (Siin). 

o. *I:w9t I ku9t / k u and *g*wdt / yu9t / h u dirt, to sully (Ch’uts’i); loan for id. exhaust 
(Siin). 

p. *k*wdt I k'udt I k’u dig in the ground, underground (Tso); rise (as dust) (Ch’utsi). 

q. *k*w9t I k'udt I k’u cave, hole (Tso). 

r. *g'iwdt / g'iudt / k ii strong, intense, immoderate (Ch’uts’i). 

s. *g'iwdt I g'iudt / k ii and ^g'iwdt / g'iwvt / k ii e dig out (earth) (Shi). 

497 a — b. *d'iwdt / dz'iuei / s h u glutinous millet (inscr. 364). b. is Chou (inscr. 364). 
The graph is a drawing. — c. id. glutinous millet (Li); loan for g. (Kuots’e). — d. id. 
road, path (Li); art, device (Tso). — e—f. id. follow (Li); follow the proper way (Shi); 
transmit, carry forward (Lunyii); proceed (inscr. 54), then, thereupon (Shi, Lu version). 
Gls. 78, 962. f. is Chou I (inscr. 54). — g. id. needle (Kuan); to lead (as a needle 
the thread) (Kuoyii). 

h. *Viw9t I Viuli I c h’u alarmed, anxious (Meng). 

i. * 8 iw 9 t I sivM / s ii entice (Kuots’e). 

498 a— d. *8liw9t / sju^t / s h u a i and *8liw9d / stvi- / s h u a i go along, follow (Shi); 
to lead (Shi); leader (Tso); (following =)immediately (Lunyii); loan for id. all (Shi). 
Hiwdt I liu^t /1 ii edge, border (Li); norm, grade, limit (Meng); leather band (Tso). 
Gls. 642, 1089, 1279, 1406. b. is Yin bone (A 1 : 11 , 6 ), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65), d. is 
Chou II (inscr. 180). Shuowen gives a sense ’net for catching birds’, of which there 
are, however, no text examples. If this sense is reliable, the graph may be a drawing 
of a net, applied by loan to the meanings above. 

e— f. *8liw9t I siuU / s h u a i (follow:) following, thereupon (inscr. 54). f. is Chou I 
(inscr. 54). 

g. *8liw9t /so (the Pek. reading is very curious) si-so cricket (Shi). 

h Hiwat I Uuel / lii fat round intestines (Li). 

499 a— c. *8liwjt / sittet / s h u a i to lead (an army) (Tso); to direct, arrange (Tso); 
follow the lead, obey, imitate (Li); *8liw9d / swi~ / s h u a i leader (of an army) (Tso), 
officer (Tso). Etym. same word as 498 a. above, b. is Chou I (inscr. 86), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 134). 
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500 a— c. *piw9t I piudi / f u not (esp. not able to, not willing to) (Shi); loan for id, 
gust of wind (Shi); loan for h. eliminate (Shi); for m. offensive (Shu). Gls. 865, 1545. 

b. is Yin bone (A 1: 25,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 56). The graph was possibly the primary 
form of e. below ’rope’, showing a rope tying two objects together? — d. id, a hangings 
or screen covering the back entrance of a carriage (Shi). — e. id. rope (Shi). 

f-g. *p^ iw9t I p'iu 9 t / f u to chop (Tso). g. is Chou III (inscr. 238). — h. id. to brush 
off, wipe off (Li); shake (Tso); beat off (Li); loan for k. to cover (Ch’uts’i), for m. (Shi), 
for 406 e. assist (Meng). — i. id. f a n g • f u indistinct, appear like, resemble (Ch’uts’i). 
— j. variant of the preceding (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *p'iw9t I p'iu9t / f u shrubby, dense (Kuoyii); *piw9t / piu9t / f u clear away dense 
vegetation (Shi); screens of a carriage (Shi); loan for id. large (Shi); head ornament (Yi); 
happiness; loan for e. (Tso), for 491 b. (Chuang). Gls. 45, 261, 847, 865. 

l. *h"iw9t j Niu9t jin great (Shi); resist, oppose (Li); turn away (Li); loan for 406 e. 
(Siin). Gls. 847, 1237. — m. id. oppose, offend, offensive (Shu). — n. id. path on 
slope of a mountain (Ch’uts’i). 

o. *b"iw9t I Viu9t / f u and *b'iw9d / b'jw^i- / f e i grieved, annoyed (Chuang). 

p. *b'w9t / b'u9t / p o and *p'iw9t / p'iu9t / f u annoyed looks (Meng). 

q. *piw9d I pjw^- / f e i to bubble up (Shi); *piw9t / piu9t / f u to gush forth (as a 
spring) (Shi). 

r. *p'iw9d I p'jw^i’ / f e i bake in the sun (Lie). — s— id. expend largely (Lun^ii); 
squander (Tso); loan for m. (Li); for r. (Ch’uts’i). t. is Chou I (inscr. 67). 

501 a — b. *piw9t I piu9t / f u knee covers (inscr. 65). b. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

c. *piw9d I pjwQi- / f e i and *pwdd / pwdu / p a i covering, umbrageous, luxuriant 
(Sy); loan for *piw9t / pm9t / f u knee covers (Shi), see a. above. Gl. 45. 

d. *b'wdd I Nwdi- / p e i streamer (Shi); flutter (Shi). 

e. *p"iudd I p'wdi- / p’e i (and several other readings) annoyed (Shi, Han version). Gl. 726. 

f. *p'todd I p'wdi‘ I p’e i amply flowing (sc. rain) (Meng); abundant (Kungyang); loan 
for id. run forwards (Ch’uts’i); angry (Kungyang); obscured, darkened (Yi); *pwdd / 
pwdi- / p e i marshy jungle (Meng); loan for *pwdd / ptodi- / p e i uprooted (Shi); 
fall down, collapse (Lunyii). Gl. 944. 

g. *p"iwdd I p'iwvi- / f e i lung (Shi); loan for *p'wdd / p'wdi- / p’e i and *b'ivdd / 
Vwdi- /pci dense, luxuriant (sc. foliage) (Shi). 

502 a — b. *biw9t('\) / iwH / y ii Shuowen says: writing stylus or pencil (no text); loan 
for id. following, thereupon (Shi); a particle (Shi). Gl. 762. b. is pre-Han (inscr. 451, 
name). The graph is a drawing. 

c. *bliw9t I liuU I 1 ii law, rule (Yi); follow a model (Li); row (Shi), rank (Li); (regulate:) 
to comb (the hair) (Siin); (regulator:) pitch-pipe (Shu). Gls. 627, 1261. 

d. *pli9t I piU /pi writing pencil (Li). 

503 a —g, *miw9t / miu9i / w u don’t (Shi); loan for id. eagerly (Li); for 1. careless (Shu). 
Gls. 95, 1445. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 35,2 sense of: don’t), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 27,3, sense 
of: don’t), d. is Yin bone (A 4: 54,4, sense of h. below), e. is Yin bone (A 6: 22,2, sense 
of h.), f. is Yin bone (A 6: 54,3, sense of h.), g. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of: don’t). 
Originally there were two distinct characters for the word a. (forms b. and c.), and the 
word h. (forms d. e, f.) but they were sometimes confused already in Yin time. — 
h—i. id. thing, object, article (Shi); colour of cattle (Shi); quality (Shi); divide acc. 
to quality, to sort, classify (Tso); class, sort (Tso); variegated pennon (Chouli). i. is 
Yin bone (I 6: 4). 
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j. *miwdt I miudt / w u Shuowen says: an edible plant (no text); loan for ♦;^mtr^ / 
•^uat / h u confused, dim (Chuang). — k. variant of 492 c. (Tso, one version). 

1. *)(mw9t ! ^ ^ careless (Chuang); confused (Kuots’e); sudden (Tso); destroy 

(Shi). — m. id. writing tablet (Li). 

n. *miwdn / mium: /wen cut the throat (Li). — o. id. corner of lips, shut the lips 
(Chouli). 

p. / h u confused, stupefied (Li). 

q—r. *miw9n / mium: /wen and mfan / mijm: /min shut the lips (Chuang). 

504 a—c. *kEt I kdt /kia a kind of lance (inscr. 181); sounding-box (Shu); norm, to 
normalize (Shu). Gls. 1340, 1650. b. is Chou I (inscr. 67), c. is Choii II (inscr. 181). 
The graph has ’dagger-axe’ and ’flesh’, the latter misunderstood and corrupted in 
the modern character. This archaic graph has often been interpreted as hardly 
plausible. 

505 a—e. *'iet / ’jet / y i cyclical character (Tso); loan for id. guts of a fish (Li), b. is 
Yin bone (A 1: 20,7), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 3,1), d. is Yin (inscr. 6), e. is Chou I (inscr. 59). 

506 a. *si€t I sht / s h i louse (Chuang). 

507 a. *giwet / iv^t / y ii Shuowen says: to pierce (no text); loan for 1. (Siin). — b—d. 
id. go awry, perversed (Shi); follow (Shu); then, thereupon, a particle (Shi). Gls. 78, 
572. c. is Chou I (inscr. 65), d. is Chou II (inscr. 140). — e. id. black horse which is 
white-breeched (Shi). — f. id. kingfisher (Tso). 

g. *kiwet I kjuet / k ii orange (Shu). 

h. *kiwet / kiwH / k ii and *giwei / ivM / y ii well-rope (Li). 

i. *g'iw€t I g'iuU / k ii headless demon (only Han-time text ex.); vapours round the sun 
(Lii). — j. id. be scared and run away (Li). 

k. *kwet I kwdt / k u a scrape (Chouli). 

l. *kiwdt I kiwet / k ii e treacherous, crafty, deceive (Lunyii). — m. variant of the 
preceding (Chuang). — n. id. lock on a trunk or box (Chuang). 

o. *kiwdt I kiv)et / k ii e and *giwet / iw^t / y ii to flow (Ch’uts’i). 

p. *iiwed I / h u e i and / h ii e scared look (Siin). 
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508 a. *’ad / Vit- / a i to love (Shi); to grudge (Shi). — b. id. (Ch’uts’i). — c. id. to 
screen, conceal (Ch’uts’i) Gl. 115. 

d. *'9d I qi- / a i and ^ jod / ';gt: / y i indistinct (Li); loan for * ^d / *dt- /ai to pant, 
lose the breath (Shi). Gl. 115. 

509 a— b. *d"^d / d'qi- /1 a i and *di9d / 1 - / y i Shuowen says: come to, reach to, 
thus taking it to be the primary form of c. below (no text); b. is Chou 111/TV (inscr. 
295, sense of h. below: set of bells). The graph shows a hand gripping a tail (see 583 
below). 

c—d. *d'^d I dVii- /1 a i and *dH^d / d'iei- /1 i come to (Lunyii), reach (Shu); come 
forward (Shi); until, when (Tso); loan for *d'i9d / d'iei- / t i peaceful (Li); for e. (Li) d. 
is Chou III/IV (inscr. 327). Gl. 2035. 

e. *Vad I fqi- / t’a i dark (Ch’uts’i). 

f. *d'iad I d'iei- / t i t’a n g -1 i cherry tree (Shi); loan for *d'i9d / d'iei- / t i and *d'^d / 
dVii- / t a i reaching the highest degree, perfect (etym. same as c.) (Shi). Gl. 67. 

In the following derivates the modern characters have corrupted our phonetic a. 
above into a confusion due to the extreme similarity of the two elements in the 
archaic script; cf. o—p. below, where there are alternative forms, one corrupted and 
one correct. 

g. ^dj^d / »- / y i to exercise, practise (Tso); toil (Shi); harass (Tso); loan for id. remnant, 
surviving branch (on a tree) (Shi). Gl. 566. 

h — 1. *8i9d I si- I 81 extensive (Shi); spread out, display (Shi); a )Kii8play»>, a row of 
bells (Chouli); (display of merchandize:) shop (Lunyii), market (Tso); unrestrained 
(Lunyii); lax (Shu); to pardon (Shu); loan for id. then, thereupon (Shi); kill (Shi); for g. 
remnant (Li). Gls. 787, 1269, 1613, 1819. i. is Chou I (inscr. 65), j. is Chou II (inscr. 
139), k. is Chou II (inscr. 180), 1. is Chou III (inscr. 234, rad. 167 instead of rad. 168, 
sense of Vow of bells’). — m. id. then, thereupon (same as the preceding in this sense) 
(Shu ap. Shuowen). — n. id. Shuo wen says: name of a plant (no text); loan for id. 
comfortable (Siin). 

0—p. ^djad / i- / y i and *8i9d / si- / si a shallow, preliminary grave (Yili). 

510 a. *k'w9d I k'uqi- / k’u a i (the Pek. reading ought to be k’u e i, but it is read k’u a i 
through confusion with IJ|, with which it is cognate but not identical) clod of earth 
(Li). The Seal has ’pit’ and ’earth’. 
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b. *ked I kdi- / k i e come, reach to (Shi); limit (Shi); (limit =) moderate oneself (Shi). 
Gls. 521, 597. 

511 a—g. *{tw9b >) twad / tuqi- / t u e i respond, in response (Shi); reply (Tso); corres¬ 
pond to, suitable (Shi); counterpart (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 36,4), c. is Yin (inscr. 
8 ), d. is Yin (inscr. 14), e. is Chou I (inscr. 63), f. is Chou I (inscr. 86), g. is Chou II 
(inscr. 139). 

h. *tw9d I tudi- /1 u e i and *tiw9d / ttvi- / c h u e i front side of a carriage box (Chouli). 

i. *d*iwdd I d'wi- / c h u e i cause resentment (Shi); dissatisfied (Tso). 

512 a. H'wdd / t'uqu / t’u e i retire, withdraw (Shi). 

513 a. *dz'w9d / dz'uqi: / t s u e i crime, offense (Shi). — b. variant of the preceding 
(Ch’uts’i). 

514 a—c. *p'w9d I p'uqi- / p’e i counterpart, be the equal or counterpart of (Shi); 
to be worthy of (Shi). Gl. 825. b. is Chou II (inscr. 180), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 319). 
The graph has ’wine vessel’ to the left; the right part was probably originally a drawing 
of a kneeling person, see 714 below. 

515 a—b. *ki9d / kj^i- / k i Shuowen says: to belch (no text), b. is Chou III (inscr. 
235, name). The graph is a short-form for c—f. below. — c—f. id. to complete a repast 
(Li); to complete, finish (Shu); exhaust (Tso); all, entirely (Shi); particle of perfect 
tense (Shi); since, after (Shi); loan for 517 e. (Li). Gl. 1410. d. is Yin bone (A 8: 10,3), 
e. is Yin (inscr. 28), f. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The graph shows a kneeling person and a 
food vessel (see 921 below). 

g. *ki9d I kj^i- / ki Shuowen says: rich vegetation (no text); loan for fed / g'ji- j ki 
to come (Tso). ' 

h. I ^ i I XP’ / ^ ^ g'ied / g'ji- / k i to plaster (Shu); collect 

(Shi); to rest (Shi). Gl. 102^ 

i. *k9d I kqi‘ / k a i and *xi^ I XH^~ / ^ ^ ^ scour, wash, scrub (Chouli). 

j—k. *k9d I kqi- / k a i strickle for grain measures, to strickle (Li); measure (Li); norm 
(Chuang); a kind of vessel (Chouli); loan for id. moved, feeling (Chuang). — 1. id. 
throw water on, wash (Shi). 

m. *k'9d I kidi- / k’a i sigh (Shi). — n. id. disappointed, sad (Li); sigh (Ch’uts’i). 

o. *g'ied / g'ji- / k i arrive, attain (Shu); together with, and (Shu); loan for id. martial 
(Li).^ Gl. 1394. 

516 a—b. *ngi9d / ngj^u / y i Shuowen says: enraged boar (no text), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 180, name). — c. id. bold, resolute (Shu). — d. id. Xantoxylum (Li). 

517 a—b. *k*i9d / k'j^i- / k’i Shuowen says: cloudy vapours (no text); this is obviously 
the primary graph of c. below in this reading and sense, b. is Chou III (inscr. 234, sense 
of f. below ’to pray’). The graph is a drawing. 

c. *xi^d I xi^^' /hi to present food (Tso ap. Shuowen); loan for *k*i9d / k'j^i- / k’i 
(same as a. above) air (Lie); breath (Lunyii); vapour (Tso); temperament, disposition 
(Lunyii); vital principle (Li). 

d. *XP^ I XK^’ /hi and ^k'od / k'di- / k’a i sigh (Shi); *k'9d / k'di- / k’a i angry (Tso); 
loan for k. (Li). 

e. *xi^^ I XJ^^’ /hi gift of animals (Lunyii) or grain (Kuoyii); animals (Tso). 
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f. *k'i9t I k'ijt I k’i pray, beg, ask (Lunyii). This character is merely a modern modifica¬ 
tion of a. above, which was loaned for a *k"i9t ’to pray’ already in archaic time, as in 
inscr. 234, see a. above. 

g. *ki9t I kijt / k i speak with difficulty, stutter (Kuan). — h. id, finish, cease (Shu); 
only (Shu); loan for k. (Shu). Gls. 1395, 2043, 2102. 

*xi^^ I ^ ^ ^ caper, sprightly (Chuang). — j. id, water drying up (Yi); loan 
for k. (Shi). Gl. 915. — k —1. id, come to (Shi). 1. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 327). 

m. *ngi9t / ngi9t / y i and / XP^ / ^ ^ great, powerful (Shi). Gl. 848. — n. id, 
variant of the preceding (ap. Shuowen). 

o. ^g'w9t I yu9t / h u and *gH9t / yiet /hie bite (Li). 

p. *ki9d I kj^ / k i cut (Chouli). 

518 a— d. *si9d / si- / si four (Shi). (The final dental has left traces far down in time: 
Tsiyiin mentions a dialectal reading sht in Shensi). The oldest graph for this word was 
four horizontal strokes (e. g. Chou I, inscr. 65). But then another graph appeared: 
b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 261), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 295), d. is Chou (inscr. 373). — e. 
id, team of four horses (Shi); loan for a. above (Li). — f. id, ladle (Li). — g. id, drivel 
from the nose (Shi). 

519 a — f. *li9d I Iji- / 1 i sharp (Lunyii); profit, profitable, fa voidable (Shi); nourishment 

(Li); keen on profit, covet (Li); sharp-witted (Meng). a. is the current form, b. a variant 
given in Shuowen; both go back to archaic forms: c. is Yin bone (A 2: 18,2), d. is Yin 
bone (A 2: 3,1), e. is Chou II (inscr. 137), f. is Chou II (inscr. 193). a, c, e. have ’grain’ 
and ’knife’, b, d, f. have ’grain’ and the archaic form for ^ ( ), see group 503 above. 

g. *li9r I liei / 1 i and ^lijr / Iji / 1 i to plough (Lunyii, so acc. to some comm.; acc. to 
others: ’brindled’); a plough (Kuan). 

h — i. Hwr I Iji / li pear tree, pear (Li); loan for id, to cut (Siin); loan for j. (Siin). 

j. *li9r I liei / li black and brown (sc. ox) (Kuots’e). — k. id, numerous, all (Shi, Shu); 
black (Shu and Lii: Shi kiin Ian 6); old (Kuoyii). Gls. 430, 1372. 

l. *li9r I Iji I li t s i-1 i Tribulus terrestris (Yi). 

m. *li9r / liei / 1 i Chenopodium (Li). 

520 a. *li9d I Iji- 1 1 i sound of dripping water (only Han time text ex.); loan for id, 
come (Shi); to direct, command (Li); to treat (sc. the people) (Lunyii).— b. id. go and 
inspect (Yi); control (Meng). — c. variant of the preceding. 
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521 a—b. / 2 );i- / pi give (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 177). Gls. 1800, 1913. The 

graph shows two hands presenting something (a vessel or a basket?). 

c. *b'i9d I b'ji- /pi nose (Meng). 

d. *p'iad I p'idi- / p’i and *p'iad / p'iei- / p4 to move, float (as a boat; as a pennon) 
(Shi); loan for *pHad / p'iei- / p’i in great crowds, luxuriant (sc. rushes) (Shi). 

522 a. *miad I mju / m e i a kind of demon (Chouli). Same word as 531 h. below. 

523 a — b. *giw9d j jwQi- / w e i stomach (Li), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 312, sense of 
d. below). The graph (cf. e. below) has ’flesh’ and a drawing of a stomach with con¬ 
tents.— e. id. younger sister (Kungyang). — d—e. id. say, tell, call (Shi), e. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 331). — f. id. porcupine (only Han time text ex.). 

g. *k'iwed I k'fivi- / k’u e i and *k'wed / k'wdu / k’u a i sigh (Lunyii). 

524 a. *gimd / / wei, huei (Pek. h u e i is irregular). Shuowen says: porcupine 

(= 523 f. above, no text); loan for id. category, class (Yi). 

525 a — b. *’iwod / 'jw^i- /wei dominate, comptroller (Tso). 

c. *'iwdd / 'jw^i- /wei and *'iwot / 'iu^t / y ii singe, repress (sc. sickness by strong 
medicine) (Hanfei). 

d. *'iw9d I 'jwQi- / w e i to comfort, soothe (Shi); be quiet (Shi). 01. 704. — e. id. net (Li). 

f. *’iwdd I /wei and *'iw9t / 'iuat / y ii some kind of Artemisia (Shi); to screen 
(Shi); ample, rich (sc. beauty) (Yi). Gl. 363. 

g. *’iwdd I jw^- /wei to lay on (Tso). 

526 a — c. *dziw9d / ztvi- / s u e i Shuowen says: to follow, agree with, thus taking it to 
be the primary graph of d. below (no text), b. is Chou I (inscr. 63, sense of g. below), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 86, sense of g.). The graph reminds of the drawing of . — d—e. 
id. advance (Yi), progress (Shi); achieve (Shi); completely (Li); continue, prolong (Shi); 
accompany, follow (Li); then, thereupon (Shi); suburban road and district (Shu); path 
between waters (Chouli); channel (Chouli); loan for j. (Shi); for o. (Ch’uts’i). Gls. 184, 
190, 362, 1019. e. is pre-Han (inscr. 421, name). 

f. *d'wad I d'uqi‘ /1 u e i troop (Tso); *d'iwad / / c h u e i fall down (Chouli); 

throw down (Li); loan for m. path (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 
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g. *d"iw^d / d'tvi- / c h u e i fall (Lunyii); throw down (Shu). 

h. *dziwad / zwi- / s u e i a kind of pear tree (Shi). — 1. id. to drill fire (Lunyii); torch 
(Tso). — j. id. jade insignium carried at belt (Shi). — k. id. ear of grain (Shi). Gl. 
871. — 1. id. grave-clothes presented as gift (Tso). — m. id. undergroimd tunnel 
(Tso); channel (Tso); defile (Tso); path (Shi); loan for id. turn round, revolve (Chuang); 
a section on a bell (Chouli); loan for g. (Siin), for o. (Chouli). Gl. 981. — n. id. plumes 
tied to a banner (Chouli). 

o. ^siwdd I swi- / s u e i deep, distant (Ch’uts’i); long-drawn, long (Li). 

527 a. ^dziwdd / zwi- / s u e i and ^dzixvad / ziwdi- / s u e i broom (Li); comet (Tso). 
Modern readings h u e i and s a o have no ancient foundation. The Seal shows a 
hand and two broom-like objects. — b. variant of a. broom (Chuang). 

c. *jiwad / j(iwei- / h u e i to chirp (as insects) (Shi); to jingle (as bells); resound (Shi); 
loan for id. small (Shi). Gl. 53. 

d. j yiwei’ j huei clever (Lunyii). — e. variant of the preceding (Kuoyii). 
The archaic initials in this group are problematic. 

528 a. ^siwdd / swi- / s u e i evil forces, noxious influences (Tso). 

529 a. ^liwdd / Ijtvi- /lei class, category (Yi); (determine the category:) discriminate 
(Lunyii); (of the same category:) resemble, similar, equal (Tso); good (Shi); name of 
a sacrifice (Shi). Gls. 830, 845, 1256. The Seal has ’head’, ’rice’ and ’dog’. 

b. *lwad I luqi- /lei knot on a thread, defect (Lao); perverse (Tso). 

530 a—c. *p"iw9d / p'jwQi: / f e i and *p"w9t / p'uat / p’o new light of the moon, 3rd 
day of the moon (Shu), b. is Chou II (inscr. 132, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 187, name). 
The graph has ’moon’ and ’come out’. 

531a —*miwad I mjwQi- /wei cyclical character (Tso); loan for id. not yet (Shi), 
b. is Yin bone (A 3: 6,1), c. is Yin bone (B shang 8: 14), d. is Yin bone (A 2: 9,3), e. is 
Yin (inscr. 20), f. is Chou I (inscr. 70). — g. id. taste (Yili). 

h. *mi 9 d / mji- / m e i a kind of demon (Tso); same word as 522 a. above. — i—j. id. 
sleep (Shi); lie down to sleep (Shi), j. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,2). 

k— m. *mwad / muqu / me i younger sister (Shi). 1. is Yin bone (A 2: 40,7, mostly 
used in the sense of n. below), m. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of n.) — n— o. id. dusk, 
dark (Shi); blindly (Tso); (obscured =) bewildered (Shu); loan for q. (music) (Li), 
o. is Chou I/II (inscr. 204). — p. id. place name (Shi); name of a star, a faint light (Yi). 

q. ♦ mwdd / muqi- / m e i madder-dyed (sc. leather) (Shi) (Kuangyiin reads mudi / mo, 
taking the phonetic to be ^); loan for id. and *mwed / mwdi- / m a i a kind of music 
of the Eastern barbarians (Chouli). 

532 a. *liad / liei- /1 i and Hat / liet /lie to do violence (Siin); transgress, offense 
(Shi); guilt (Shu); disobedient (Tso); perverse (Lunyii); loan for Hiad / lieu / 1 i to 
come to (Shi); to settle (Shi); to dry (Li); 1 a n g-1 i disorderly, thrown about (Meng). 
Gls. 582, 947, 1616. The Seal has ’door’ and ’dog’. 

b. ^liad I liei- / 1 i afflicted, grieved (Ch’uts’i). 

c. Hiwad / Ijvn- /lei tear (Ch’uts’i). 

533 a—d. *g'iwad / yiweu / h u e i a kind of cicada or cricket (Chuang, one version); 
loan for id. kind, good (Shi); affectionate (Tso); love (Shi); to favour (Shi); compliant, 
obedient (Shi); loan for id. a kind of lance (Shu). Gls. 1072, 1281. b. is Yin bone (A 
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2: 7,6, sense here uncertain), c. is Yin bone (A 3: 33,7, sense uncertain), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 86). The graph is a drawing of the insect. — e. id. a kind of cicada or cricket 
(Chuang), same word as a. — f. id, a. kind of Orchis (Ch’uts'i). — g. id, intelligent, 
clever (Kuoyii). 

h. *dziwad / ztvi- / s u e i ear of grain (Shi). 

i. *8imid / siwdi- / s u e i loose stuff (Li). We have here the same curious combination 
of phonetically not cognate initials as in group 527 above. The archaic initials are 
obscure. 

534 a. *k'wed / k'wdi- / k’u a i Ts’ieyiin says: cut off (no text). — b. id. a kind of rush 
(Tso). The phonetic is corrupted in the modern character. In the Seal it is still intact. 

535 a—b. ^k'ied / k'ju / k’i throw away, abandon (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 147). 

536 a—c. ^k'hd / k'ji^ / k’i vessel (Shu); instrument (Tso); article (Tso); capacity (Shu); 
talent (Lunyii). b. is Chou I (inscr. 91), c. is Chou I (inscr. 101). The graph has four 
’mouths’ and ’dog’. 

537 a. *ngied / ngji- / y i cut the nose (as punishment) (Shu); destroy, annihilate (Shu). 
Gl. 1470. The Seal has ’nose’ and ’knife’. The word is cognate to but not identical 
with 285 e. 

538 a—d. *kiwed / kjwi’ / k i (the Mand. A: i is irregula^ we should expect a k u e i) 
youngest (of brothers etc.), young (Shi); last of a series (Tso); small (Yili); thin (Kuan), 
b. is Yin bone (A 5: 40,5), c. is Yin (inscr. 50), d. is Chou I (inscr. 96). The graph has 
’grain’ and ’child’. 

e. *g'iwed / g'jtvi- / ki agitated (Ch’uts’i); shaking movement (Shi). Gl. 191. 

539 a. *giwed / juri- / w e i place of rank (Shi); position as ruler (Tso). The Seal has 
’man’ and ’stand’. 

540 a. *g'iwed / g'jwi- / k u e i basket (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). Cf. i. below. The original 
graph must have been a drawing. 
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b. *kiw9d / kjw^- / k u e i precious (Yi); dear, expensive (Tso); eminent (Tso). 

c. *kw9d I kudi- / k u e i disturbed, anxious (Ch’uts’i). 

d. *g'w9d / yuqi- / h u e i break through the banks, flow out (sc. a river) (Kuoyii); 
scatter, be scattered (Tso); turbulent, violent (Shi); energetic (Shi); loan for 524 (class, 
group =) numerous (Shi). Gls. 101, 579. — e. id. variegated (Li). 

f. *x^dd I / h u e i wash the face (Li). 

g. *g'iw9d / g'jwi- / k u e i box (Shu); loan for id. fail, defective, deficient (Shi). — h. 

variant of the preceding (’box’) (Hanfei). — i. id. basket (Lunyii); loan for 510 a. 
above (Li). 

j. *g'iwed I g*jun- / k u e i and *k>wed / k'wdi- / k’u a i basket (Lunyii). 

k. ^g'iwed / g'fwi- / k u e i leather embroidery (Kuoyii). — 1. id. present of food (Meng); 
meal (Yi); food (Shi). 

m—^n. *giwed / iwi / y i (Pek. y i is irregular, we should expect a w e i) leave, reject 

(Shi); leave over, remains (Shi); transmit (Tso); remiss (Shu); *giwed / rwi~ / y i to 

present (Meng). Gls. 724, 996, 1589. n. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 

0 . *x^ed / / h u a i natural, easy, gentle (Chuang); sometimes read *d'war / d'uqi / 

t’u e i through confusion with 544 a. 

p. *ngwed / ngwdi- / w a i deaf (Kuoyii). 

q. *giwed / iwi, iwi: / w e i low wall (Chouli). 

541 a. / kqi / k’a i to open (Shi); (open up for =) set free (Shu). Gl. 1907. The 

Seal shows two hands lifting a bar from a door. 

542 a. *g"w9r / yuqi / h u e i revolve (Shi); go round by (Tso); deviate, corrupt (Shi). 
The Seal shows a spiral. — b. variant of the preceding (Lie). — c. id. revolve, go every¬ 
where (Lii). — d. id. go to and fro (Chuang). — e. id. go up against a stream (Shi). — 
f. id. intestinal worm (Kuanyin). 

543 a— c. *tw 9 r / tuqi /1 u e i Shuowen says: small mound, thus taking it to be the 
primary form of (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 2,2, sense of SP), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
54, sense of SP)* The figure b—c. recurs in 157 officer, official, 559 master, 570 a bride 
going in ceremony to her new home, 196 g. reprove, 289 govern and thus seems to refer 
to some ceremonial object. 

d— g. ^tiwdr I iwi / c h u e i pursue (Shi); overtake, catch up (Tso); to escort (Shi); 
recollect, retrospective (Shi); loan for *tw9r / tuqi / t u e i engrave, carve (Shi); knob 
of a bell (Meng); a heap, piled up (in mou-tuei name of a cap) (Yili). Gl. 807. e. 
is Yin bone (A 5: 26,7, rad. 77 inst. of 162), f. is Chou I (inscr. 63), g. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 

h. *d'iwdr / d'toiQ- / c h u e i rope, suspend a rope (Tso). — i. id. swelling of the feet 
(Tso). 


544 a. *d'w9r / d'uqi / t’u e i collapse, fagged-out (Shi); soft (Yi). Gl. 13. — b. id. bald 
(Chouli). Radical is t’u ’bald’ to the left, and a. above abbreviated phonetic. — b. id. 
collapse (Li); give way, obey, conform to (Li); destroying wind, tornado (Shi). 

545 a. *lw 9 r / luqi: /lei heaped stones (Ch’uts’i). The Seal has ’stone’ tripled. 

546 a. *mw 9 r I muqi j me i stem, branch, twig (Shi); a gag (Shi); board (Shi); a riding 
switch (Tso); the ’nipples’ on bronze bells (Chouli); a 10th of a t s’u n inch (Chouli); 
Gls. 386, 1159. The Seal has ’wood’ and ’baton’. — b. id. a kind of pearl (Hanfei). The 
phonetic is a. abbreviated. 
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547 a — b. ♦Ajpr / / k i small (Shi); minutiae, first signs (Shu); near (Shi); imminent 

(Shi); nearly, almost (Tso); s h u k i possibly (Tso), it is to be hoped (Meng); occasion, 
time (Tso); examine (Li); *ki9r / kj^i: / k i few, several (Tso); a while (Shi); how many, 
quantity (Shi); loan for *g'i9r / g'j^i / k’i border (on garment) (Li). Gls. 668, 1307, 
1320, 1624. b. is Chou II (inscr. 185, name). 

c. ^khr / kjQi / k i mechanism, clever device (Chuang); a spring, moving force (Li). — 
d. id. pearl that is not round (Shu); apparatus (Shu). — e. id. stones in river obstructing 
current (Meng). 

f. ^khr I kjQi / k i auspicious (Lie); ^kijr / kjoi- / k i a stimulating drink after bath (Li). 

g. ^kijr I kjQi: / k i the stem in an ear of grain (Lii). — h. id. louse (Hanfei). 

i. *ki9r I kjQi / k i vilify, blame, ridicule, criticize (Tso); examine, inspect (Meng). — 
j. id. bit, bridle (Ch’uts’i). — k. id. famine, esp. want of grain (Shi). 

1. *g'i9r I g'jQi / k'i royal domain (Shi); loan for id. the place inside the door, threshold 
(Shi). 

548 a. *k'i9r / k'jQi: / k’i how (Shi); *k'9r / k'qi: / k’a i joyous, happy (Shi). Gl. 265. 
This latter reading is etym. the same word as b. and c. below, and since the graph (cf. 

h. below) seems to be a Rawing of some kind of drum (cf. 50), it is probably the primary 
form of *k'9r ’triumphal music’. 

b. *k*9r I k'qi: / k’a i pleasant (Shi). — c. id. triumphal music (Chouli); triumphal (Tso): 
happy (Shi); complacent (Tso). — d. id. high and dry (sc. place) (Tso). 

e. *k'9r I kVii’.y k'qu / k’a i coat of mail (Kuan). 

f. *k'9r I k'ai, k'di: / k’a i to open (Kuan). 

g-h. *g'9r / yqi / h a i (Yiip’ien; not recorded in Ts’ieyiin or Kuangyiin, so the reading 
is unsafe) to run (Yiip’ien, no text ex.), h. is Chou II (inscr. 202, name). 

i. *ngi9r / ngjQi: / y i ant (Ch’uts’i). 

j. *ki€r I kji- / k i to long for (Tso). 

549 a. *xP'f / ^ i feathers) (Shu); rare, few (Lunyii); pause, cease 

(Lunyii). — b. id. grief (Kungyang). — c. id. first light of the sun (Shi); to dry (Shi). — 
d. id. to sob, moan (Ch’uts’i). 

e — i. ^ ^ swine (Chuang). 

g. *xi^^ / XH^ I h ^or, hope for (Lii). 
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550 a— e. / ‘/gt / y i garment, clothes (Shi); 'pr / ‘j^i- / y i to wear (Shi); loan for 

f. lean upon, accord with (Shu); for 448 a. Yin (Shu, one version). Gls. 1625, 1627; 
b. is Yin bone (A 3:27,7, name), c. is Yin bone (B hia 34: 1, name), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65), d. is Chou I (inscr. 58, sense here uncertain). The graph is a drawing (sleeves 
and skirts). 

f. *'\dr / / y i lean upon (Shi); depend on (Shi); accord with (Shi); firmly settled (Shi); 

loan for id. luxuriant, ample, grand (Shi); ♦ pr / / y i metaphor (Li); loan for g. 

below (Yili); for 449 a. suffering (Shu). Gls. 837, 902, 1830. 

g. / y i a screen omated with axes (Shu). 

h—i. I *di I Ri to pity (Shi); sad (Shi); alas (Shi); wail (Tso); hateful, ugly (Chuang). 

i. is Chou I (inscr. 58). 

j. *'ijr / / y i sobs at end of lamentation (Li). 

551 a— c. ^dhr / i / y i barbarian (esp. tribes to the East of ancient China) (Shi); loan 
for id. level, even (Shi); equal (Li); just (Meng); ordinary (Tso); simple (Li); peaceful 
(Shi); be at rest (Shu); pacify (Shi); easy (Shi); pleased (Shi); extend, expose, display 
(Li); rule, law (Shu ap. Meng, same word as 1237 c.); custom, institution (Shi); hurt 
(Yi); kill, destroy (Tso); to squat (Lunyii). Gls. 41, 401, 519, 824, 1819. b. is Yin bone 
(M 150), c. is Chou I/II (inscr. 209). The graph has either (b.) ’man’ and ’arrow’, or 
(c. and i. below) ’arrow’ with something wound round the shaft. — d. id. set out, spread 
out (Yili). — e. id. sister-in-law (Shi). 

f. *dhr / i / y i and *fi9r / fiei- / t’i mucus from the nose (Li). 

g. *di9r / i / y i injure, to wound (Kungyang). — h —i. id. precipitous (Ts’ieyiin, no text 
ex.), i. is Yin bone (O 1225, name). — j. id. name of a tree (Shi). 

k. ♦d’tar / d'iei / t’i sprout, shoot (Shi); a kind of spurious grain (Meng); ^diar / t / y i 
to mow (Chouli). 

552 a— €. ^iiar / tM: /chi fine-tasting (sc. food, wine) (Shi); fine, beautiful, excellent 
(Shi); (flavour:) content, meaning, basic idea (Yi). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 35,7), sense here 
uncertain), c. is Yin bone (B hia 1: 4, sense uncertain), d. is Chou I (inscr. 103, name), 
e. is Chou III (inscr. 228). The graph has ’man’ and ’mouth’. — f. id. finger (Tso); 
toe (Tso); to point, indicate (Shi); aim (Shu); loan for 1. effectuate (Shi, Shu). Gls. 820, 
1498. 

g. *iur j Ui j chi fat, grease (Shi). 

h. *g'ier / g'ji / k’i pickled fish (Yili). 

i—j. *kH^r I Eiei: / k’i bow down (the head) to the ground (Chouli). j. is Chou I (inscr. 
58). 

k. *ngi^r / ngiei- / y i come to (Mo). 

l. *g'ier / g'ji / k’i old (Shi); loan for id. severe, violent (Tso); for / tsi: /chi to 
bring about, to settle (Shi); for p. (Tso). Gl. 820. 

m. *g*iEr / g'ji / k’i dorsal fin of a fish (Li). — n. variant of the preceding (Yili). 

0. kiar / kiei / k i cultivate (field); calculate (Li); consult, inquire (Shu); examine (Shu); 
accord with, agree with (Li); loan for id. reach to (Chuang); a kind of lance (Kuoyii); 
for i. (Shi). 

p. / it- / s h i enjoy (Shi). 

q. ♦ipr / /shi a plant (some kind of Achillea? Ptarmica sibirica?) the stalks of 
which were used in divination (Shi). 

553 a — g. / di’t- /shi sign, signify, show (Shi); inform (Tso). Loan for h. (Li), 

for IK (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,1), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,3), d. is Yin bone (A 3: 
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22,7), e. is extracted from the archaic graph for SB (Yin, inscr. 22), f. is extracted from 
another archaic form for the same word (Chou I, inscr. 65), g. is extracted from yet 
another form for the same word (Chou II, inscr. 132). The graph possibly designs the 
stalks used in divination, laid out in different patterns? Cf. the character 175 a. above, 
’calculate’, which has our a. here doubled. 

h. *didr / it:, ii- / s h i look, see, regard (Shi); cause to see, show (Shi); equal to (Meng); 
proclaim (Tso). 

i. *g'ier / g'ji / k’i place name (Tso); loan for id, great, large (Shi); numerous (Shi). Gl. 39. 

554 a. ^tsidr j tsi: j t si Shouwen says: to stop (no text). — b—c. id. elder sister 
(Shi). — d—e. id. a high number, million (Shi), e. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 

f. Hswr I tsi: /tsi bed mat (Tso). — g. id. slice of dried meat with bone in it (Yi). 

h—i. *dfijr / dfi: / s h i Diospyros, persimmon (Li). 

j. ^isiar / tsiei / tsi to pickle (Chuang). The chaiacter has two phonetics, see 555 k. 
below. 

Ts’ieyiin places b—d. in rime which gives Arch. *iar, confirmed by Shi rimes. For a, 
f—i. it gives rime jti which would mean Arch. ^iag. This is probably due to confusion 
with Tti 963 {diag)^ the Seal form of which is very similar to that of our 554 a. 

555 a— b. ^is'iar / ts'i- / t s’i to arrange in order (Tso); order, sequel (Tso); next in order, 
second (Shu); take a position, to halt, to lodge (Tso); lodging place, hut (Tso); place, 
position (Tso); loan for id. haste, hurry (Lunyii). b. is Chou III (inscr. 219, name). — 
c. id. well arranged, convenient (Shi); to second, assist (Shi). Gl. 468. — d. id. expose 
(textiles) on market (Chouli). 

e. *tsiar / / t s i consult (Shi), to sigh (Shu); oh! (Shu); alas (Shi); enclitic particle on 

interrogatives (Shu). Gl. 1230. 

f. *tsiar I tsi- /tsi unrestrained, license (Meng). 

g. ^tsiar j tsi / tsi sacrificial grain (Tso); *dz'iar / dz'iei- / tsi a kind of liquor (Li); 
loan for j. below (Lie). 
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h. / tsi I tai property, means of living (Shi); provisions, materials (Tso); avail 
oneself of, take, use (Li); receive (Li); possess, rely on (Meng); furnish, give (Kuots’e); 
loan for e. sigh (Li). Gl. 930. 

i. *dz'iar / dz'i /1 s*i to thatch (a roof) (Shi); Tribulus terrestris (Shi); to pile up (Shi). 
Gl. 691. — j. id, rice or millet cake (Chouli). 

k. *t8i9r / tsiei /tsi to pickle (Chuang). 

l. *tsi9r / tsi I tai consult, plan (Tso). 

m. dz^lar / dz'i /1 s’i provisions, store of grain (Shi ap. Shuowen). — n. id. a great 
number of plants (Ch’uts’i). 

556 a. *dzi9r j zi: j al rhinoceros (Shi). 

557 a. ^siar j si j al egoistic (Hanfei ap. Shuowen). — b. id. private (Shi); egoistic 
(Li); brother-in-law (Shi). 

558 a—c. *siar / si: /si die, death (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 41,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

559 a—e. *siar / ^’ / s h i multitude (Shi); all (Shu); army (Shi); population of a district, 
a district (Shu); capital (Shi); chief, director (Shu); court assessor (Shu); master (Shi); 
matron (Shi); take as master, imitate (Meng); take as norm (Shu); Gls. 1244, 1305, 
1318, 1335, 2056. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 17,6), c. is Yin (inscr. 19), d. is Yin (inscr. 32), 
e. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The left element is the same as in 157, 543, 570, 196, 289. 

560 a—d. *siar I si: / ah i arrow (Shi); loan for id. set forth, display (Shi); to marshal 
(Shi); to swear (Shi); make a solemn declaration (Shi, Shu); dung (Chuang). Gls. 783, 
1043, 1409. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 51,3), c. is Yin (inscr. 39), d. is Chou I (inscr. 88). 
The graph is a drawing. 

e—h. ♦d "iar I d'i: /chi pheasant (Shi); loan for id. a measiu*e of length (Tso). f. is 
Yin bone (A 7: 24,1), g. is Yin bone (A 2: 11,6), h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). In g. 
there is a wrapping round the arrow, see ^ 551 a. above. 

i—^j. *sian / sijBn: / s h e n base of tooth (Li); loan for id. how much more, a fortiori (Shi). 

k—^1. ^siwan j /shun to blink, wink (Kungyang). 1. is Yin bone (I 47: 8, sense 

here uncertain). 

m. ^Viar / i'iei- / t’i and *d'iar / /chi and ^dzijr / zi: /si clear off weeds (Li). 

561 a—b. j si j ahl corpse (Tso); lie as a corpse (Lunyii); the )>corpse», i. e. the 

representative of the dead at a sacrifice (Shi); set forth (Shi); to preside (Tso); sit 
motionless (Shi); expose a corpse (Tso); to array (an army) in formation (Tso). Gls. 
43, 488. b. is Chou I (inscr. 54, sense of ^). The archaic graph is practically identical 
with that of A- — c. id. corpse (Chouli). 

d. ♦ipr j ii: / s h i dung (Chuang); *;fpr / yji /hi to groan (Shi) (Shuowen has Rad. 
30 inst. of 119). 

e. *siar / / s h i name of a bird (Shi). 

562 a. ^liar / Iji: / 1 i sandal (Chuang); to tread (Shi); path (Shi); loan for id. dignity 
(Shi). 

563 a. ^niar / ni / n i near, close (Shi-tsi); *niar j niei- / n i to stop, obstruct (Meng). 

b. ♦npr j ni j ni ashamed (Meng). 

c. *niar j ni:, ni- / n i (Shiwen has several more readings) a stopper for carriages (Yi). 
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d. *nur I niei / n i mud, mire (Shu); *niar / niei- / n i impeded, obstructed (Lun\ni); 
*nii)r I niei: / n i moistened by dew (Shi); luxuriant (Shi). Gl. 880. 

e. *niar / mg: / n i flutter (as a flag) (Ch’uts’i); y i - n i luxuriant (Shi, Lu version). 
Gls.^188, 880. 

f. *ni9t I met / n i close-standing, familiar, intimate (Tso); familiarity (Shu); (closest 
relative:) dead father (Shu); (close-sticking:) glue (Chouli). Gl. 1492. 

564 a—d. *niar / nJi- / er two (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 16,5), c. is Yin (inscr. 12), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph is a symbol. — e—variant of the preceding, 
f. is Chou II (inscr. 132). — g—h. id. double (Shi); repeat (Lunyii); in two minds, 
doubtful (Shi); double-hearted, divided in allegiance (Shi); second, assistant (Li); to be 
a peer of (Tso). Gl. 181. h. is Chou II (inscr. 150). — i. id. a. sour date-tree (Meng). 

j. *nur I ni- / n i fat, slippery (Ch’uts’i). 

565 a. / p/i: / p i ladle, spoon (Shi); head of arrow (Tso). The original graph 

must have been a drawing. — b. variant of the preceding: spoon (Yili). 

566 a — i, *pijr / pji:, pji- / p i (primary form of n. below, hence the reading) deceased 
mother (inscr. 12 and 461, inscr. Yin bone A 1: 36,2 etc.), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 36,2), 
c. is Yin bone (A 1: 38,4), d. is Yin (inscr. 12), e. is pre-Han (inscr. 461), f. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 301, enlarged by rad. 113). The archaic form is practically identical 
with that of A, though mostly turned to the right. 

g—h. I pji: /pi compare (Shi); equal, similar (Li); *pi9r / pji- /pi and *b^iar j 

b'ji- /pi combine, unite (Shi); assemble (Shi); go together with (Shi); follow (Lunvni); 
concordant (Shi); partisan, be a partisan (Lunyii); aid (Yi); on behalf of (Meng); accord 
with (Li); several together, successive (Li); come to (Shu); when (Kuoyii); close, dense, 
tight (Shi); back end of an arrow (Chouli); loan for *b'idr / b'ji / p’i k a o - p’i tigerskin 
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(Tso); 8 h 1 - p’i (probably transcr. of a foreign word) dress-hook (Knots*e); loan for k. 
below (Chouli). Gls. 831, 1467. h. is Chou II (inscr. 143, name — if this is not = |J£). 

i—j. *6’?^ / b’ten: / p’in and *b'i9r / Eji: /pi female of animals (Shi), j. is Yin bone 
(F4: 2; in the oracle inscriptions there is often rad. 123 or rad. 152 inst. of rad. 93). 
Mand. p’i n is irregular, we should expect a p i n. 

k. jV / p"ji: I p’i and *p'iar / / p’i prepare (Tso); all, complete (Tso); regulate 

(Kuoyii). 

l. I p^ji: I p’i and *p*idr / p'ji^: / p’i and *pi^r / pji: / p i sore on the head 
(Chouli). — m. variant of 565 a—b. ’spoon’ above (Li). 

n—o. ♦pt>r / pji:, pji- / p i deceased mother (Shi), o. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 308). 

p. *pi»r I pji- I p i cover (Chouli); protect (Tso). 

q. *pidr / pji: /pi unripe grain, chaff (Tso); petty (Chuang). — r. variant of the 
preceding (Chuang). 

s. / p’/t: / p’i and / Vji: /pi to be separated (Shi); *h'iar / Eji / p’i ugly 

(Huainan). 

t. *p'i9r I p"ji j p’i inferior silk stuff (Chou shu ap. comm, on Hou Han shu); *p'i9r / 
p'ji I p’i and ^p'jdr / p’/ig / p’i and *pidr / piei /pi error (Li); ♦6’tdr / 6’/ig / p’i and 

/ h'ji- I p i braid (Shi); silk band in border, border (Li). Gl. 143. 

u. *Ei^r I h"ji / p’i to make ample, strengthen (Shi); to support, aid (Chuang); boastful 
(Shi)“. Gls. 517, 929. 

v-x. *6 'iar j h'ji / p’i a kind of vessel (inscr. 367). x. is Chou (inscr. 367). 

y. *Eiar I b'ji- /pi terraces one above the other, as a stair (only Han time text ex.), 
cf. c'. below. 

z. *6’ jar j b'ji / p’i a kind of herb (no pre-Han text ex.); *ppr / pji, pji^ / p i to cover 
(Chuang). 

a'. *pi^r I piei / p’i to beat, slap (Tso); *b'i9t / b'iet /pie to knock against (Chuang). 

b'. I b'iei: /pi fence, railing (Chouli). — c'. id. palace staircase (Kuots’e). 

d'. ♦p’jfdr / p’pg: / p’i to blame, speak bad of (Chuang). 

e'. j b'ji / p’i Shuowen says: navel, thus taking it to be the primary form of f. 

below in this sense (no text). 

f—g'. *Eijr I b'ji I p’i ox’s stomach (Chuang); loan for id. abundant, large, to enlarge 
(Shi); ♦6’tr?r / b'iei / p’i navel (only Han time text examples). 

h'. j b'ji / p’i a wild animal, possibly some kind of panther or leopard (Shi). 

Gl. 1034. 

567 a—c. *mi9r / mji j me i eyebrow (Shi); loan for 585 ^miwar / mjwQi: / w e i vigor- 
OU.S (sc. old age) (Shi). Gl. 374. (Cf. 446 and 585). b. is Yin bone (B hia 25: 7, sense 
here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 54, sense of g. below). The graph is a drawing. 

d—€. *miar / mji- j me i love, lovable (Shi); flatter, curry favour with (Lunyii). e. is 
Yin bone (A 6: 28,6, name). 

f. I mji I me i lintel of door or window (Yili); front beam (Li). — g—h. id. margin 

of a stream (Shi), h. is Yin bone (B shang 14: 9). 

568 a—c. ^mjar / mji: / m e i beautiful, fine (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 18,2), c. is 
pre-Han (inscr. 450, name). The graph shows a man (317) with a head adornment 
in the form of ram’s horns (cf. 732). 

569 a—c. *kiw9r / kjw^i: / k u e i spirit, ghost, demon (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 18,3), 
c. is Chou IV (inscr. 287, enlarged by rad. 113). The graph is a drawing. 

d. *hc^r / kuni / k u e i great (Siin); remarkable, extraordinary (Chouli). — e. id. a 
kind of precious stone (Shi). 
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f. *k"w9r I k'udi / k’u e i spoon (only Han time text examples); (spoon-shaped, used 
spoon:) a kind of mussel or oyster (Yili); loan for id. great (Siin); principal, chief (Li); 
mound (Kuoyii). 

g. *k^ wdr I k'uqi- / k’u e i and *k*wer / k*wdi~ /k’u a i clod (Tso); lump, piece (Chuang); 
loan for id. alone (Ch’uts’i); for d. (Kuliang). Cf. 510 a. 

h. *g'war / yuqi: / h u e i sick, deformed (sc. tree) (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gls. 13, 599. 

i. *g'war / yuqi / h u e i and *g'wer / ywdi / h u a i Sophora (Tso). 

j. *ngwar / nguqi, nguqi: / w e i high and rocky (Shi). 

k. *ngiw9r / ngjw^i, ngjw^i- / w e i high (Chouli). 

1— m. *kiwEr / kjtoi- / k u e i ashamed (Shi), m. is Chou IV (inscr. 287). — n—p. 

variant of the preceding (Siin). o. is Chou II/III (inscr. 265, name), p. is Chou II/TII 

(inscr. 272, name). 

q. *kiwer / kjwi, kjwi- / k u e i and *g'w9r j yuqi- / h u e i chrysalis of the silkworm 
(Hanfei). 

r. *g'iwer / g'jwi- / k u e i to present (Meng). 

s. *ngiwdr / ngjw^i / w e i high, majestic (Lunyii). 

570 a —L *kiw9r / kjw^i / k u e i return (Shi); go to (Shi); to bring to (Shi); go as a 
bride to the new home (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 6,8), c. is Yin bone (B shang 30: 5), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 54), e. is Chou I (inscr. 57), f. is Chou II (inscr. 172). The left j>art 
of the graph recurs in 157, 543, 559 above. 

g. *k'iwer / k'jiuiy k'jtvi: / k’u e i isolated, alone (as a lone peak) (Chuang). 

571 a—c. *giw9r / jw^i / w e i Shuo wen says: go in opposite directions, thus taking it 
to be the primary form of d. below (no text); loan for id. dressed hides, leather (Tso). 
b. is Yin bone (E 77: 4, sense of 342 a. above), c. is Chou (inscr. 334, name). The graph 
shows two feet walking in opposite directions on either side of a circle (wall?); was it 
the primary graph for g.? — d—e. id. go against, disobey (Shi); oppose (Tso); go 
away, leave (Shi); deviate from (Li); err, fault (Tso); perverse (Shu). Gls. 1190, 1235, 
1862. e. is pre-Han (inscr. 447). 

L *giw3r / jw^i: / w e i extraordinary, great (Chuang). 

g. *giw9r I jw^i / w e i surround, encircle (Li); circumscription (Shi). — h — i. id. toilet 
bag for carrying perfumes (Ch’uts’i); front part of a skirt (Kuoyii). i. is Chou II 
(inscr. 159). 
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j. ^giw^r I jw^i: / w e i blaze, bright (Shi). — k. id, remarkable (Chuang). 

l. *'idr I 'i^ I y i beautiful (Kuots’e). 

m. *giwdr / jw^i- / w e i woof (Tso); weave (Chuang); *giwar / jw^i: / w e i bind (Ta 
Tai U). 

n. *giw9r / jw^: / w e i reed, rush (Shi). 

o. ^giwdr j jw^i / w e i small gate in the interior of the palace or mansion (Li); gate (Tso). 

p. *giwdr / jw^i: / w e i right, correct (Tso). — q, id, brilliant (sc. flowers) (Shi). 

r. ^xiwdT I / h u e i queen’s ritual robe (Li); knee covers (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 

s. I I hue i avoid, taboo (Tso). 

572 a. I / h u e i snake-brood (Shi); loan for id, sound of thunder (Shi); 

loan for *x^^^ I X^^^ / h u e i and *x^^^ I X^^^ / h u a i exhausted, weary (Shi). 
Gls. 13, 505. 

573 a— c. *’iw9r / 'jw^i- / we i fear (Shi), b. is Yin bone (F 1: 2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
65). The graph shows a demon (see 569 a—c. above) holding an object, the interpreta¬ 
tion of which is uncertain. 

d. *'iw9r I 'jwQi: / w e i and *'w9r j 'uqi: / w e i sinuous, contorted mountain (Chuang). 

e. *’w9r I uni / w e i to fondle (Lie). — f. id, glowing coals in brazier (Kuots’e). 

g. *'w9r I 'uqi: / w e i many, much (Kuan). 

h. *’w9r / 'uqi / w e i a bend, a nook (Tso). 

574 a— c. ♦ ‘iw9r I 'jw^i / w e i terrifying (Shi); terrified (Shi); to overawe (Shu); majesty, 
dignity (Shi); to fear, loathe (Shi). Gls. 1000, 1878. b. is Chou II (inscr. 174), c. is 
Chou II (inscr. 146). The graph has ’woman’ and some kind of weapon, cf. 1257 i. below. 

d. *‘wer I 'wdi / w a i cliffy, high (Ch’uts’i). 

575 a—d. *tiw9r / tstoi / c h u e i a kind of dove (Shi, one version ap. Shi wen); loan for 
d'. below (Chuang). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 46,2, sense of i. below, particle), c. is Yin (inscr. 
10, sense of i.), d. is Chou I (inscr. 57, sense of i.). The graph is a drawing. — e— f. 
id. name of a bird (Shi). — g. id. awl (Tso). — h. id. horse of mixed grey and white 
colour (Shi). 

i—^1. *diw9r I iwi / w e i only (Shi); a particle (Yi); *diw9r / iu)i: / w e i say yes (Tso); 
loan for *ts'iw9r / ts'ioi: /1 s’u e i go out and in, run to and fro (= e'. below) (Shi). 
Gl. 260. j. is Yin bone (A 5: 39,8), k. is Yin (inscr. 25), 1. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

m. *diw9r / jun / w e i (Anc. Chin, jun is irregular, we should expect a (un) curtain (Shi). 

n. *diw 9 r / iun / w e i think (Shi); namely, it is (copula) (Shu); only (Meng), cf. i. above. 
— o—p. id. to tie, bind together (Shi); guiding rope of a net (Tso); guiding principle, 
rule (Kuan); loan for id. but, only (Siin); a particle (Shi); to be (Shi). Gls. 516, 968. 
p. is Chou II (inscr. 157, enlarged by rad. 29). 

q. *diw9r / iwi- / w e i and *liw9r / Ijtoi: /lei and ? / i9u- / y u a kind of monkey¬ 
like animal (Chouli). 

r. *d'iw9r I 3'wi / c h’u e i hammer, to hammer (Kuots’e). — s—t. id. Shuowen says: 
protruding forehead (no text); in the famous inscr. 180 it is a verb, but the sense is 
difficult to define, t. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

u. ^diwor I jswi / s h u e i who (Shi). Gl. 341. 

V—X. *8iw9r I 8wi / s u e i Shuowen says: a kind of lizard (no text); loan for id. although 
(Shi). X. is Chou III (inscr. 229). 

y. *d'idr / /chi young (Meng). 

z. Hw9r I tuqi / t u e i mound (Ch’uts’i); loan for id. throw away (Kuots’e). 
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a\ *fw^r I Vuni / t’u e i and *Viwdr / ii'ioi / c h’u e i push (Tso); push away (Shi); 
extend (Meng); compute (Kuan); change, succeed (Yi). 

b'—c'. *d 'war I d'ufji: / t u e i Shuowen says: high, precipitous (no text), c. is Yin bone 
(O 1034, name). 

d'. ^dz'war / dz'uai /1 s’u e i high, rocky (Shi). 

e'— f. *ts'iwar / ts'tvi: /1 s’u e i move, run (only Han time text ex.); place name (Tso). 
f. is pre-Han (inscr. 454, name). 

g'. *diwar I iun: / w e i (this is the reading given by Shi wen after Tsi-lin, and certainly 
the correct one, as shown by the composition of the character; but in the scholastic 
literature the fan-ts’ie spelling character tJC swi has been corrupted into the similaryj'* 
sjdu, and so the word is now generally read y a o, which is obviously wrong) note of 
the female pheasant (Shi). 

h'. *diwar / {tvi- / w e i gadfly (Kuoyii). 

i'. *Vwar / t'uqi / t’u e i and *l'iwar / ts'ioi / c h’u e i Leonurus (Shi). 

j'. *ts'war I ts'uqi / t s’u e i urge, repress (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 113. 

k'. war j ts'uqi: j deep (Shi). Gl. 118. 

r. *dz'war / dz'uqi /1 s’u e i to break (Kuoyii); repress (Shi); draw back (Yi; acc. to some: 
to grieve); cut fodder (Shi). Gls. 113, 696. 

576 a—c. *Mjvar / sioi: / s h u e i water (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 13,5), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 169). The graph is a drawing of running water. 

577 a—c. Hiwar / Ijwi: /lei (Tsiyiin, and cf. d. below), *lwar / luqi /lei (Ts’ieyiin) 
small entrenchment or raised path between fields, primary form of d. below (T8’ie\"un 
says: the interstice between fields). Shuowen gives this as the archaic graph for n. 
below ’thunder’, but this is obviously a loan application, since the fields and paths are 
clearly drawn, b. is Chou I (inscr. 56, name), c. is Chou III (inscr. 234, name). 

d. Hiwar / Ijwi: /lei entrenchments (Tso); loan for r. (Siin). — e. id, creepers, lianas 
(Kuan). 

f. Hiwar / Ijwi /lei to wind around, be attached to (Shi); bind, in bonds (Tso); string 
(Chuang); continuous (Li); loan for id, despondent, exhausted (Li). 

g. Hiwar / Ijwi: /lei a creeping plant (Shi). — h —i. id. eulogy (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). 

j. Hwar I luqi, luqi: /lei damage, exhaust (Huainan); wooden image (Lie). 

k. Hwar / luqi: /lei small cave, hole (Chuang). 
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1—m. *lw9r / iwat / lei vase, jar (Shi), m. is Chou (inscr. 360, rad. 167 instead of 121). 
— n—o. id. thunder (Shi), o. is an abbreviated form of n. 

p. *liw9r I Ijivi /lei and *lw9r / luni- /lei exhausted, despondent, tired (Lao). 

q. *ltvdr I lud / 1 o basket (Meng). 

r. HiwBr j Ijwi /lei bind (Meng), abbreviation (cf. o.) of f. above; string (Chuang); 

loan for *liwdr / Ijm^: /lei augment, accumulate (Kuliang); for ^liwnr / / 

1 e i embarrass, implicate (Tso); for *liudr / lud: / 1 o naked (Li). 

s. *Uw9r / Ijtvi I lei rope, bonds (Lunyii). 

t. Hwdr I lud / 1 o mule (Lii). 

578 a. *liwor / Ijwi: /lei and *lwdr / luni- /lei plough stem, a plough (Meng). 

b. Hixv^ j Ijuyi: /lei eulogy (Lunyii); prayer (Lunyii), cf. 577 h. above. 

579 a— b. ^'piwdr / p/trgt / f e i it is not (Shi); not (Shi); without (Tso); (not so:) wrong 
(Yi); loan for g. (Siin). b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). Possibly this was an original drawing 
for 580 (homophonous: *piw 9 r) ’to fly’, showing two wings. 

c. *piw9r I pjuxi: / f e i square basket (Meng); loan for id. not (Shi); loan for i. (Shi); 
for k. (Li); for ^ (*piwan) (Chouli). Gls. 151, 357. 

d. *piwdr I pjw^i / f e i wooden door, door-leaf (Tso). 

e. *piw9r I pjw^i: / f e i lath for keeping a bow from warping, a support (Siin); strengthen, 

assist, help (Shu); loan for c. ’not’ (Shu). Gls. 1609, 1900. — f. id. round basket (Shu). 

g. *piw9r I pjw^iy pjw^i- I lei slander (Chuang). 

h. *p'iwdr / pj'w^i: / f e i painful effort (Lunyii). 

i. ^p'iwar j p'jwf^i: /fei ornate (Shi), elegant (Li). Gls. 151, 616. 

j. ^piwar I p'jw^i / fei heavy snow-fall (Shi). — k. id. to run without stopping (sc. 

horses) (Shi); ^piwar / pjw^i /fei outer horse of a team (Tso, only as N. I^.). 

l. *p'iw9r / p'jw^i: /fei name of a plant (radish?) (Shi); of little value, insignificant (Li); 
frugal (Lun 3 ii); ^p^iwar / p'jwQi /fei fragrant (Ch’uts’i); *b'iwar / b'jw^u j fei straw- 
sandal (Li). 

m. *b'iwar / b'jw^i- /fei cut the feet (Shu). — n. id. hidden, obscure (Li). — o. id. 
straw sandal (Tso), cf. 1. above. — p. id. kingfisher (Ch’uts’i). 

q. *Viwar / b'jw^i I fei calf of leg (Yi); keep between the legs (Shi); (to leg it =) to 
follow on foot (Shi); loan for id. weaken, decay (Shi); Gls. 432, 637. 
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r. *Viwdr I / f e i and *piw9r / / f e i an evil-smelling insect which damages 

crops (Tso); loan for 580 (Mo). 

s. *b'iw9r I b'jw^i:, Vjw^i- / f e i conceal (Ch’uts’i). 

t. *b^w9r I Fudi / p’e i go to and fro (Chuang). 

u. I pji I pei grieve, sad (Shi). 

V. *b'er I b'di / p’a i dwarf (Siin). — x. id, push (Li); push away (Chuang); to dam up 
(Meng). 

580 a. *piwar / pjw^i / f e i to fly (Shi). 

581 a— e. *p'iw9r / p'jw^i / f e i and *p'war / p'uqi- / p’e i consort, wife (Tso); match, 
opponent (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 24,1), c. is Chou IV (inscr. 284). The graph ha^ 
’woman’ and ’child in womb’, see 967 below. 

582 a. *b'iwar / b'jw^i / f e i fat (Shi). 

583 a — b. *miw9r j mjw^i: / w e i tail (Shi); copulate (Shu), loan for c. (Shi). Gl. 106. 
b. is extracted from the archaic graph for 596 b. (Chou, inscr. 359). The graph is a 
drawing of a tail at the back-side of a man. — c. id, fine, nice (Shi, Han version ap. 
Shiwen). Gl. 344. — d. id, flowing water (Shi, Han version ap. Shiwen). Gl. 119. 

e. *Ymiwdr / xjw^i: / h u e i bum (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 36. 

584 a— c. *miw9r / m^w^i / w e i Shuowen says: minute, small, thus taking it to 
be the primary form of d. below (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name), Chou II/III 
(inscr. 278, name). — d—e. id, minute, small (Shi), reduced (Shi); hide (Tso); hidden, 
obscure, mysterious (Yi); (eliminating:) it is not that. . . (Shi), but for (Shi). Gl. 608. 
e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). — f. id, an edible plant (Shi). — g. variant of (Chouli). 

h. / h u e i rope (Yi); loan for id, good, admirable (Shi); a flag (Li); 

signalize, ^play (Shu). Gl. 1247. 

585 a. *miw9r / mjwQi: / w e i vigorous (Shi); make efforts (Li); *mw9n / mu9n /men 
river-gorge (Shi). Gl. 752. Possibly this character is a violent corruption of the archaic 
forms of group 446 above, and perhaps we have to read, in the inscriptions there 
quoted, ^ ^ ^miwar / wei shou ’vigorous old age’, analogous to the ^ % 
of the classics. Cf. groups 446 and 567. 

586 a. *ki9r / kiei / k i hair-pin (Shi). The Seal has ’bamboo’ and a drawing of two 
hair-pins. 

587 a. *ki9r / kiei, kiei: / k i to divine by tortoise-shell (Shu ap. Shuowen). The Seal 
has ’mouth’ and ’divination’. 

588 a —^b. *kHdr / k'iei: / k’i (primary form of c. below, hence the reading) to open (Shu 
ap. Yiip’ien). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 21,3, sense here uncertain). The graph has ’door’ 
and (mouth =) ’opening’. — c—g. id, to open (Shi); begin, lead the way (Shi); enlarge 
(Shi); uncover (Lunyii); enlighten (Shu); instruct (Shu); loan for id, kneel (Shi); horse 
with white forefoot (Tso). Gl. 1695. d. is Yin bone (B hia 12: 4), e. is Yin bone (A 
1: 43,5), f. is Chou II (inscr. 146), g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 318). 

h— i. *kH9r / k'iei: / k’i and ? / k'ieng: / k’ing joint (in body) (Chuang). i. is Chou I/II 
(inscr. 213, name). 
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j—k. *k"i^r / kHei: / k’i rain ceasing, clearing sky (inscr. Yin bone A 6: 9,1). k. is Yin 
bone (A 6: 9,1). 

589 a. *'i9r / iei- / y i a quiver (Kuoyii ap. Shuowen). The graph has ’box* and ’arrow*. 
— b—d. id. a particle (inscr. 324). c. is Chou I (inscr. 97, name), d. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 324). Cognate to 604 a. below. 

e. *'i9r I ’iei / y i brown (Chouli, one version); loan for b. (Tso). 

1. *'i9r I ieiy iei- / y i screen, shade, cover (Kuoyii). Gl. 822. 

g. *’i9r I iei / y i some kind of goose (Shi); phoenix (Ch’uts’i); loan for e. (Chouli). 

590 a —b. *ti9r / tiei: / t i root, foundation, base (Shi); loan for *tidr / tiei / t i Western 
tribes (Shi); name of a constellation (Li). Gl. 515. b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

c. *ii9r / tiei: / t i bottom (Lie); stop, obstruct (Tso); Hiar / tH: /chi come to (Shi); 
regulate (Tso); loan for o. to smoothe (Shu); variant of n. settle (Shi). Gl. 820. 

d. *ti9r I tiei, tiei:, tiei- /1 i root, base (Lao). 

e. *ti9r I tiei / t i to lower (Chuang). 

f. *ti9r I tiei: /1 i ornate bow (Meng). — g. id. push away (Ta Tai li). 

h. *ti9r I tiei /1 i ram (Shi). 

i. *tijr / tiei: /1 i lodge (Ch’uts’i); loan for id. a kind of screen (Chouli); for d. (Chouli). 

j. *d'iar / d'iei / t’i and *tiar / tiei: / t i scold (Mo). 

k. ^tijr / / c hi hard and horny skin (on hands and feet) (Chuang). 

l. *d’iar / d'i / c h’i islet (Shi); sometimes wrongly used for 867 d. (Tso, certain editions), 
Gl. 682 a. — m. id. ant egg (Li). 

n. / t^t: / c h i whetstone (Shanhaiking); loan for id. come to (Ch’uts’i); bring 

about (Tso), settle (Shu). Gls. 820, 1252. Cf. 552 1. — o. id. whetstone (Shi); regulate 
(Kuoyii). 

p. *ii9r / ti'i I chi to reverence (Shi); often erroneously confused with jjK 867 i. ’only*. 
Gls.'1383, 1934. 

q—^r. *di9r / it:, it- / s h i to see (Chouli). The form r., though common, is really erro¬ 
neous, for the phonetic R; belongs to the archaic -g class. 

s. / tsH / c h’i c h’i-h i u owl (Shi); c h’i-y a o a bird of unknown species (Shi; 

later comm, take this also to mean ’owl’, but that goes against the earliest comm.). 
For this Phonetic with Rad. 104 see Gr. 867 below. 
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591 a-c. *d 'tor I d'iei: / t i younger brother (Shi); junior (Meng); loan for id, pleased 
(Shi); *d'i9r / dHei- / t i respectful towards elder brothers, fraternal (Meng). b. is 
Chou I (inscr. 58), c. is Chou II/III (inscr. 278). 

d. ^d'iar / dHei:, d'iei- / t i younger secondary wife (Shi). 

e. *dH9r / d'ieu /1 i order, sequel (Tso). 

f. *d Hdr I d*iei- / t'i (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) respectful towards elder brothers, 
fraternal (Meng); loan for a. pleased (Shi, certain versions). Gl. 265. 

g. *d'i9r I dHei / t’i a shoot, sprout (Yi); a kind of panic grass (Chuang). — h. id. thick 
silk (Lie). — i. id. spurious grain (Chuang, one version ap. Shiwen). — j. id. cormorant 
(Shi). 

k. *dH9r I dHei- / t i and *tH9r j Viei / t’i look at from the side, look askance, glance 
at (Li). 

l. *Vi9r / Viei / t’i wooden steps, staircase (Kuoyii); slippery (Ch’uts’i). 

m. *Vi9r I Viei:, Viei- / t’i weep, tears (Shi). 

n. *d 'jdt I d'iH /chi order, series, arrange (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

592 a — d. *ts'i9r / ts'iei / t s’i consort, wife (Shi); *ts'i9r / ts'ieu / t s’i give for wife 

(Shu), b. is Yin bone (D 3), c. is pre-Han (inscr. 458). d. is pre-Han (inscr. 448). The 

upper part in the character c. is ^ (593). But this is not simply phonetic, for ^ 

dzH9r ’equal’ and ^ ts'i9r ’consort’ are cognate words, the consort being the one wife 
who is socially the equal (the )>mate») of the husband. The element at the top (in b., 
c. and d. and k. below), which recurs in *dz'i9r ’equal’ in next group, is a drawing of 
the hair-pins characteristic of the married woman. 

e. *ts'i9r I ts'iei / t s’i sad, grieved (Li). — f. id. cold, chilly (Shi); dense, luxuriant 
(Shi). — g—h. id. ample, rich, luxuriant (foliage), dense (Shi). Gls. 616, 1106. h. is 
Chou III/IV (inscr. 327; this is really a combination of f. and g. which both mean 
’dense’). — i. variant of the preceding (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

j—k. *tsi9r I tsieiy tsiei- / t s i (variant of 593 r. below, hence the reading, Tsiyiin) 

ascend (inscr. 325). k. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

1. *8i9r I siei /si bird’s nest (Shi); to roost, to rest (Shi); couch (Meng). Gls. 335, 452, 
1066. 

593 a — e. ^dz'ior / dzHei / t s’i uniform, equal, be equal with (Shi); of equal length 
(Shi); regulate (Yi), determine (Shu); quick-witted (Shi); respectful (Li); loan for 
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*tsi^r I isi / t SI hemmed lower edge of garment (Lunyii); for f. (Tso); for h. (Chouli), 
for 1. (Li), for p. (Li), for t. (Li), for v. (Shi), for y. reverent (Shi). Gls. 44, 583, 669, 
1191. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 15,3, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 182, name), d. is Chou III 
(inscr. 220, name), e. is Chou IV (inscr. 285, name). The graph is a drawing of the 
hair-pins of the married woman the ’equal’, the ’match’ of the husband, see group 
592 a—d. above. 

f. *dzHar I dz'iei / t s’i navel (Tso). — g. id. tree-grub (Shi). 

h. *dz'i9r I dz'iei- /1 s i to cut (Chu Ch’u wen); *t8idr / / t s i (cut in halves:) bond, 

deed, consisting of two halves (Chouli). 

i. *dzHdr I dzHei- / t s i to carry a vessel to the lips (Shu). 

j. *dz'%^r I dzHeiy dz'iei- j isi angry (Shi). 

k. *dz'ijr I dz'iei, dzHeiiy dz'iei- / 1 s i disease (Li). 

l. *dzi9r I dz'iei: j t si Capsella bursa pastoris (Shi); loan for 555 i. (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

m. *dz'i^r / dz'iei- /1 s i and ^tsiar / tsiei- / t s i sheaf, bundle (Shi). 

n. *tsijr I tsieiy tsiei:, tsiei- / t s i push (Tso). 

o. *tsiar I tsiei- / isi to ford, cross a stream (Shi); (to help over:) to help, save (Shu); 

to benefit (Tso); contribute to (Tso); achieve (Tso); increase (Tso); to stop, cease (Shi); 
*tsiar / tsiei: / t s i fine-looking, beautiful (Shi); dignified (Shi); numerous (Shi); loan 
for n. above (Kuoyii). Gls. 146, 263, 1123. 

p—q. *tsi9r I tsieiy tsiei- / t si ascend (Shi); steep (Shi); raise, promote (Tso). q. is 

Chou III (inscr. 234, rad. 162 inst. of 157). — r. id. ascend (Shu); rising vapours, 

rainbow (Shi); overthrow, collapse (Shu). Gl. 1498. 

s. *tsiar / tsiei- /1 s i clearing sky (Shu). 

t. ^tsiar I tsiei / t s i pickled food (Li, one version ap. Shiwen). 

u. *tsiar / tsiei / isi and ^tsjar j tsi I isi property, means (Chouli); furnish, give, 
bestow (Yili); loan for id. to sigh (Yi); loan for f. above (Lie), for h. (Chouli). 

V—X. *tsiar I tsi 11 SI sacrificial grain (Chouli). x. is Chou III (inscr. Mengwei, sii 7). 

y. *tser / tsdi / c h a i purify oneself, purified (Yi). 

z— SL. ^dz'er / dfdi j c h’a i class, category, equals (Tso). a', is Chou (inscr. 395). 

594 a— e. *siar / siei /si West (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 48,5), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 6,1), 
d. is Yin (inscr. 27), e. is Chou I (inscr. 108). The graph is possibly the primary form 
of f. below, being a drawing of a bird’s nest. — f. id. to roost (Shi, one version, s. a. 
592 1.); keep still (Lunyii). Gl. 335. 

g-h. *siar / siei: / s i and *sian / sien: / si en wash (Tso); washed clean, pure (Shi), 
same w. as 478 j.; loan for id. respectful (Li); frightened (Chuang); *ser / sdi: / s h a i 
sprinkle, cleanse (Shi); Gl. 123. h. is Yin bone (K 109, name). 

i. *.sian / sjen: j she n smile (Lunyii). 

595 a— c. *siar I siei / s i Shuowen says: to tarry (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 23,1, 
sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 78, name). 

d— f. *d'iar j d'i / c h’i to tarry (inscr. 145), same word as 596 d. below, e. is Chou I 
(inscr. 80, name), e. is Chou II (inscr. 145). 

g. *d'iar I (Vi- / c h i to sow late (Shi); young grain (Shi), young, childish (Shi). — h — i. 
id. to sew, embroider (inscr. 180). i. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

596 a— b. *siar I siei / s i rhinoceros (Tso); loan for id. melon seeds (Shi), b. is Chou 
(inscr. 359, name). The graph has ’ox’ and ’tail’. 

c. *d'iar / d'i / c h’i raised path from the gate to the hall of a palace (Hanfei). 

d. *d'iar / d'i / c h’i to tarry (Shi); walk slowly (Shi); slow, long, (Shi); ^d'iar / /chi 
wait (Siin). Gls. 335, 401, 435. — e. variant of 595 g. above (Chuang). 
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597 a—c. *li9r / liei: / 1 i ritual vase (inscr. 392). b. is Yin bone (An-yang fa kue pao 
kao 4, p. 666, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou (inscr. 392). The graph is a drawing 
of a vase containing some object of uncertain interpretation. — d. id. propriety" (Shi); 
ceremony, rite (Shi), ritual (Shi). — e — g. id. spirits which have fermented only over 
night, new sweet spirits (Shi), f. is Chou II (inscr. 176), g. is Chou II (inscr. 193). — h. 
id. name of a fish (tench? mullet?) (Shi). 

i. *Vliar / Viei: / t’i body (Tso); limb (Shi); embody (Yi); form, shape (Shi); categor}*, 
class (Li); indication in divination (Shi). Gl. 179. 

598 a—c. *mior I miei: /mi rice (Tso). b. is Yin bone (B shang 25: 7), c. is Chou 
(inscr. 394). The graph is a drawing. — d. id. get something in the eye, troubled sight 
(Chuang). 

e. *mi9r / miei /mi go astray (Shi); delude (Shu). 

f— g. / mji / m i a kind of deer (Tso); loan for 567 g. margin of a river (Shi); for 

567 a. eyebrow (Siin); for m. below (Ch’uts’i). g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

h. ^midr j mji^: /mi achieve (Shu). Gl. 1600. — i — j. id. variant of the preceding 
(inscr. 286). j. is Chou IV (inscr. 286). 

k—1. *midr j mji^ / mi extensively (Shi; same word as 359 m.). Gl. 1201. 

m. *miar / mji /mi a fragrant plant (Kuan). 

599 a. *k€r / kdi / k i e all (Shi); always, everywhere (Tso); in accord (Shi); complete, 
plentiful (Shi). Gl. 440. — b. id. (a Pek. alt. reading h i e is irregular) together (Shi); 
plentiful (Shi); numerous (Shi); Gl. 440. — c. id. in unison (Shi); cold (Shi). Gl. 7. — d. 
id. steps, stairs (Shi). 

e. *k'£r I k'di: / k’i e model (Li). 

f. / ydi /hie and *k€r / kdi / k i e cold (Shi). Gls. 234, 656. 

g. *g*€r I ydi /hie (one of the Ts’ieyiin mss. has yai, but its placing in rime shows 
that this is a slip) in harmony (Shu). 

h. *k€t I kdt / k i a wooden box, beaten to mark time in music (Li), cf. 504. Gl. 1340. 

600 a—b. *g'wer / ywdi / h u a i bosom, to cherish (inscr. 58). b. is Chou I (inscr. 
58). — c. id. breast, bosom (Tso); carry on the breast (Lunyii); embrace (Shu); keep 
in the bosom (Tso); to cherish in the mind, think of (Shi); be anxious about (Shi); to 
comfort (Shi); to love, yearn (Shi). Gls. 405, 771, 1156, 2087. 
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d. *g'wer / jn^at- / h u a i and *kwer / Art^jat- / k u a i and *g'w9r / / h u e i destroy 

(Tso); ruin, be ruined (Shi). Gl. 599. 

e. *kw9r I Icuqi / k u e i remarkable (Chuang). 

601a—c. *g 'wsr I ywai / h u a i name of a river (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 16,3), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 84). The graph has ’water* and ’bird*. 

d. *g"w9r / yudi: / hue i Shuowen says: vessel (no text); loan for id. name of a marsh 
(Shu). 

602 a —b. ^kier I kji: I ki stool, small table (Shi); ki-ki stud-adomed (Shi), b. is 
extracted from the archaic graph for ^ (Chou II, inscr. 132). The graph is a drawing. — 
c. id. small table (Li), stool (Tso). 

d. *ki€r / kji / k i flesh (Li). — e. variant of the preceding (Lie). — f. id. famine (Shu); 
be hungry (Shi). 

603 a —b. *kier / kji~ / k i hope (Tso); place name (Tso). (-g class) is not phonetic, 
for our word rimes in the -r class in Ch’uts’i. — c. id. fine horse (Lunyii). 

604 a— c. *‘|>r / ‘t / y i this (Shi); a particle (Shi); N. Pr. (Meng); y i-w e i sow bug 
(Shi). Gl. 859. b. is Yin bone (I 9:2, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 144, name). The graph 
has ’man’ and ’govern*. — d. id. forced laugh (Ch’uts’i). 

605 a — d. ^kiwer j kjxvi: j k u e i cyclical character (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 3: 19,1), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 2), d. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 

6. *g'iwer / g'jwi: / k’u e i to measure, examine, estimate (Shi); dispose, manage (Shu); 
rule (Meng). The Pek. aspirate is irregular. Gl. 1248. 

f. ^g'iwer / g'jivi / k’u e i a kind of lance (Shu). Gl. 1995. — g. id. an edible plant, 
probably a Malva (Shi); loan for e. estimate (Shi). — h. id. sturdy (Shi). — i — 
*k'iw 9 r ! k'iwei / k’u e i diverging, extraordinary (Yi). j. is Chou II (inscr. 175, name). 

k. *kHw 9 t / k'iivet / k’ii e (to shut up:) finish, end (Li); to be at rest (Shi); empty (Chuang). 
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606 a — b. *kdm / kdm / k a n sweet (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 52,5, name). The graph 
has ’mouth* with something in it. — c. id, cook, prepare (food) (Siin). — d — f. id. 
harmony, loyalty (inscr. 54). e. is Yin (inscr. 10), f. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

g. *g'dm I yam / h a n elated through wine, tipsy (Shu). 

h. *g*iam / g'jdm / k’i e n pinch (Kuots’e). — i. id. pinched together (Chuang). — j. 
id. wooden gag (Kungyang). 

k. *k9m / kdm- / k a n purple (Lunyii). 

l. *g'iam / g'jdm k’i e n gag (Siin). 

607 a— c. *kdm / kdm: / k a n dare (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 58), c. is Chou I (inscr. 63). 

d. *k*dm / k'dm- j k’a n place name (Tso); loan for / h i e n and ♦;^ain / 

Xd'fn: / h i e n and *;fdm / / h a n roaring, enraged (sc. tiger) (Shi). Gl. 1050. 

e. k'dm / k'dm- / k’a n to watch (Meng). 

f — g. *k'dm I k'dm: j k’a n and ^ngijm / ngidm /yin and *Vdm / Vdm: / t’a n Shuowen 
says: precipitous (no text), g. is Chou II (inscr. 157, sense of m.). 

h — j. *ngidm / ngivm /yen stem, majestic, grave (Shi); severe, strictly (Shu); respect, 
reverent (Shi); urgent (Meng). i. is Chou II (inscr. 146), j. is Chou II (inscr. 184). 

k. *ngidm / ngivm: /yen dignified (Shi). 

l. ^ngam / ngam /yen rocky, lofty (Shi); precipitous, dangerous (Tso); cavern in rocks 
(Ch’uts’i). 

m. *xiam / / hien hien-yun name of a Northern tribe (Shi). 

608 a. *g'am / yam /hien a bit (Chuang); carry in the mouth, carry (Shi). The Seal 
has ’metal’ and ’walk’. 

609 a — b. *klam / kam, kam- / k i e n see, look at (Shi); inspect (Shi); observe (Kuoyii); 
superintend (Tso); klam / kam- / k i e n to mirror (Shu). Gl. 763. b. is Chou II (inscr. 
164). The graph has ’man’, ’eye* and ’vessel’ = to look at oneself, to mirror oneself in 
a bowl with water. 

c. *klam I kam- / k i e n to mirror (Shi); mirror (Tso); *g'am / yam- / h a n big bowl, 
basin (Chouli). Gl. 1735. 

d. *klam / kam / k i e n a kind of whetstone (Kuots’e). 

e. *g'lam / yam: /hien hard soil (Kuan). — f. variant of the preceding (Chouli). 

g. *g'lam / yam: /hien and *g'ldm / yam: / h a n railing (Ch’uts’i); cage (Chuang); 
loan for id. rumble of carriages (Shi); straight-jetted (sc. water) (Shi). 

h. *gldm / Idm- /Ian excess, licentious (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). 

i. *gldm / lam: /Ian pick, take (Ch’uts’i). 

j. *gldm I Idm- /Ian overflow (Meng); go to excess (Shi); err (Tso); put something into 
water (Kuoyii); juicy (Li); loan for *gldm / Idm: /Ian join, unite (Li); *g'ldm j ydm- j 
h a n bath tub (Chuang), cf. c. above; loan for c. mirror (Lii). 

k. *gldm / Idm /Ian indigo (Shi); loan for id. tattered (Tso). 

l. *gldm I Idm: /Ian see (Kuots’e). 

m. *x^^ / / h a n shout (Kuots’e). 

n. *? I (dm /yen salt (Shu); loan for 1247 a. (Li). 

o. *gUim / Idm: /Ian take (Chuang). 

610 a. *sam / sam / s h a n to mow (Shi); sickle (Kuoyii). The Seal has ’grass, herbs’ 
and ’baton, beat’. 

611 a. *tsdm I tsdm: /chan cut off, cut down (Shi). The Seal has ’axe’ and ’carriage’. 

b. *8am I sam / s h a n cut off (Li). 
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c. *dz'dm I dz'dm /1 s’a n ashamed (Tso). 

d. *dz'dm I dz'dm- /chan (Pek. chan is irregular, we should expect a t s a n) 
rash (Shu); suddenly, in a moment (Tso). Gl. 1469. — e. variant of the preceding (Lie). 

f. *tsiam I tsidm / c h i e n moisten (Shi); dip down into (Shu); imbue, influence (Shu); 
*d 2 iam I dz'idm: /1 s i e n (drop-wise:) gradually, increasingly (Yi); advance (Shu); 
*dzam I dEam / c h’a n high and craggy (Shi). Gls. 1393, 1469, 1546. 

g. *ts'iam I is'{dm- /1 s’i e n moat (Tso); dig out (Chuang). 

h. *dz'iam / dz'idm: /1 s i e n entwine (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

612 a. *dz'dm / dz'dm / c h'a n and *dz'am / dEam / c h’a n crafty (Shi). Gl. 604. 

b- *dz"dm I dEdm / c h’a n Magnolia (Lie). 

c. *dz'am / dEam / c h’a n and *dz"dm / dEdm\ /chan uneven, unequal, disorder (Tso); 
*is'am / ts'am- / c h’a n and *dz'dm / dz'dm- /chan mixed, disparate (Li). 

d. *dz"dm I dfdm / c h’a n and *dz'am / dz'am / c h’a n and *dz'am j dz'am- /chan 
slander (Tso). 

e. *dz^am / dz'amy dz'am- / c h’a n, chan sharp (Mo). 

613 a. ^k'siam? / ts'iam /1 s’i e n all (Shu). 

b. ^Icsiam? / ts'idm, ts'idm: / t s’i e n and ^gsiam? / sidm / s i e n insincere, ingratiating, 
glib-tongued (Shu). The re€wiings, however, are doubtful; possibly b. is merely a variant 
of f. in the sense ’ingratiating’, see Gl. 1428. — c. variant of the preceding (Shu ap. 
Shuowen). 

d. ^kliam / kidm: / k i e n and ^klidm / kivm: / k i e n a measure, a control (Siin); 
accumulate (Meng). 

e. *gliam / g'idm: / k i e n restrict, frugal (Tso); restricted, moderate (Meng). 

L / xidm: / h i e n and / h i e n precipitous, a perilous defile 

(Shi); danger (Li); to endanger (Shu); leaning towards, ingratiating (Chuang); Gls. 
1420, 1428. — g. variant of the preceding (Lie). 

h. *ngliam / ngidm- /yen verify (Kuots’e). 

i— *klidm / krom- / k i e n sword (Tso). j. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 307). 

k. ^gliam / Udm, Udm:, lidm- /lien long-muzzled dog (Shi). 

l. *gliam I Ijamiy Z/dm-/lien gather (Shi); accumulate (Shi); to exact, levy (Meng); 
*gl\am / Udm- /lien dress a corpse, enshroud (Tso). 

m. *gliam / Zmm, Udm: /lien a creeping-plant (Shi). 
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614 a. *'iam / 'jam: /yen cover, spreading out over, extensively (Shi); loan for id, 
eunuch (Li). Gl. 827. 

b. *'iam I 'idm: /yen and *'idm / ‘wm: /yen to cover (Meng); take by surprise 
(Tso); put a stop to (Tso). 

c. *'iam I 'idm /yen submerge, soak (Li); loan for id, tarry, delay (Tso). 

d. *’iain / 'idm, 'idm: /yen and *'idm / 'ivm: /yen palace door-keeper, eunuch (Meng). 

e. *'om I 'am: /an and *'iam / 'idm: /yen dark (Siin). 

615 a. *'iam / 'idm: /yen and *k9m / kqm / k a n cover (Mu t’ien tsi chuan); (covered 
way with but little opening above:) narrow pass (Tso); with narrow opening (sc. vessel) 
(Chouli). The Seal has ^join’ and ’two hands’. 

b. *'iam / 'jdm: /yen to cover, shut (Li); seize by surprise (Li), cf. 614 b. above. 

c. *'iam I 'jdm: /yen and *'idm / 'ivm: /yen thickening, gathering (sc. clouds) (Shi). 

d. *‘dm I dm: /an (out of the dark:) brusquely, suddenly (Siin). 

616 a — b. *'iam / 'idm, 'idm- / yen satiate, satisfy (Kuoyii). b. is Chou I (inscr. 58). 
The graph has ’dog’, ’meat’ and ’mouth’. 

c. *'iam I 'idm- /yen satiate, replete (Shu); fed up, tired of (Shi); abundant, fine (Shi); 
*'iam I 'idm /yen contented, tranquil (Shi); (satisfied with:) to accord with (Kuoyii); 
*'dm I 'dm: /yen cover (Li); *'iap / 'mp /ye to press (Chouli); suppress, pacify 
(Tso); pressed-down, flat (Li); y e - y i moist (Shi); loan for h. (Li). Gls. 48, 316, 1122. 

d. *'iam I '{dm, 'idm- /yen satiated (Tso). 

e. *'iam / 'idm /yen peaceful (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

f. *'iam I 'idm: /yen wild mulberry tree (Shi). 

g. *'iam / 'idm: /yen and *'iap / 'idp /ye put the finger on, grasp (Chuang, one 
version). 

h. *'ap I ap / y a press down, press upon (Tso). 

617 a —^b. *diam j jidm /yen and *diam / idm- /yen (Anc. Chin, jidn is irregular) 
blaze, blazing (Shi); id, and *d'dm / d*dm / t’a n brilliant, magnificent (Chuang). b. is 
Chou I (inscr. 69, name). The graph has ’fire’ doubled. 

c. *diam / idm:, idm- /yen to flame up (Shu). 

d. *diam / idm: /yen sharp, pierce (Li); cut (Siin); to pare (Yi); loan for id, rising high 
(Li); brilliant (Ch’uts’i). — e. variant of the preceding (Yi ap. Shiwen). 

f. *diam / jdm: /yen jade tessera with pointed top (Shu). 

g. *Viam I ts'idm / c h’a n carriage curtain, fringe, flounce (Li). 

h. *dziam / zidm / s i e n to heat, to warm (Yili). 

i. *^am I ^idm: / s h a n the time of a short glance, a moment (Kungyang ap. Shuowen). 

j. *Vdm I Vdm: / t’a n a kind of rush (Shi). 

k. *d'dm I d'dm / t’a n aflame (Shi); burning with grief (Shi). — 1. id, speak (Shi). 

m. *d'dm / d'dm- /tan and *d'dm / d'dm / t’a n tranquil (Siin). 

n. *d'dm / d’dm: /tan devour (Siin). 

o. *d"dm I d'dm:, d'dm- /tan insipid (Li). 

p. ^d'dm I d'dm / t’a n and *diam / idm /yen (bait, to bait =) provoke, elicit (Shi). 
Gl. 603. 

618 a — b. *iiam I t^dm I ch a, n prognosticate (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 25,1). The 
graph has ’mouth’ (speak) and ’divination’. 

c. *tiam I iidm /chan to moisten (Ch’uts’i); loan for g. (Li). — d. id. to moisten, soak 
through (Shi). 

e. *diam / idm /yen on the point of collapse (sc. a wall) (Ch’uts’i). 
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f. Hiam I Vidm / c h’a n look, observe (Li). 

g. *t'iam I Vidm, Vidm- / c h’a n to spy (Tso). 

h. *Viam / t^'idm / c h’a n discordant (notes) (Li); / fiep / t’i e submit, peaceful 

(Kungayai^). 

i. *Mam / ^{dm, iidm- /chan (the Pek. c h a n is irregular, we should expect a s h a n) 
thatch (Tso). 

j. *siam I Hdm, &idm- / s h a n and *tiam / tiem- / t i e n ague (Tso); distress (Li). 

k. *iiam / tiem- / t i e n earthen stand for cups (Lunyii); comer of the room, depository 

(Li). 

l. *iiam I tiem:, tiem- / t i e n flaw (in a gem), defect (Shi). — m. variant of the preceding 
(Shi ap. Shuowen). 

n. *tiam / tiem: j tie n black spot, blot (Ch’uts’i). 

0. *niam / niem / n i e n to take in the fingers, pick up (Lie, one version), 
p. ^fiap I fiep / t’i e to taste (Kuliang ap. Yup’ien). — q. id, submit (Kungyang, one 
version, cf. h.). 


619 a. *iiam / tsidm /chan garrulous (Chuang); loan for c. (Shi), for f. (Lii), for 618 a. 
(Ch’uts’i). Gl. 1174. — b. id. speak, chat (Siin). — c. id. see, look at (Shi). 

d. *Viam / ts'idm- / c h’a n overcoat (Kuan); loan for *Viam / U'idm / c h’a n cut out, 
cut loose (Chouli). 

e. *Viam / U'idm / c h’a n apron (Shi); shake, move (sc. skirts) (Lunyii). 

f. *3iam I zidm- / s h a n to supply (Li); sufficient (Meng). 

g. *diam / idm /yen eaves (Li); loan for id. temple gate (Kuoyii). 

h. *idm I tdm /tan carry on the shoulder (Kuoyii). — i — id. jar (Lie), j. is Chou III 
(inscr. 228). 

k. *tdm I tdm /tan carry on the shoulder (Kuots’e); *tdm / tdm- /tan burden (Tso); 
(Ijam I zidm- / s h a n to function as (Yili). 

l. *tdm / idm: /tan gall (Siin). 

m. *d'dm / d^dm:, d'dm- / tan calm (Ch’uts’i). — n. id. calm (Lao); loan for f. (Siin). 


620 a—^b. *t8iam / tsidm / t s i e n Shuowen says: to cut (no text), thus taking it to be 
the primary form for f. below, b. is Yin bone (A 4: 10,3, sense here uncertain). The 
graph has two ’men* and ’dagger-axe*. 
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c. *8iam I Siam / s i e n Shuowen says: wild onion (no text). — d. id. small (Ta Tai li). 

e. *8iam / 8idm / s i e n fine, thin silk (Shu); thin, slender, sharp-pointed (Chouli); 
*t8iam I t8iam /1 s i e n to prick, incise (Li). Gl. 1361. 

f. *t8iam I tsidm / t s i e n destroy (Shi). — g. id. moisten, enrich, benefit (Lii); loan 
for f. (Kungyang). 

h. *8dm I sdm / s h a n delicate hands (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 270. 

621 a. *8iam / 8idm / s i e n sharp (Mo). 

b. *d'iam I d'iem I Vi e n calm, tranquillity (Shu), a. is abbreviated phonetic. 

622 a — d. *niam / nzidm: / j a n advance, go, gradually (Ch’uts'i). c. is Yin bone (A 8: 
14,2, name), d. is Chou 11 (inscr. 182, name). 

e. *niam / nzidm / j a n to chew (Siin). 

f — g. *niam / nzidm: / j a n and *niam / niem: / n i e n slender, graceful (only Han time 
text ex.), g. is Yin bone (D 2, sense here uncertain). 

h —i. *mam / nzidm / j a n broad hem on robe (Yili); lady’s nuptial robe (Li). 

j. *niam / nzidm, nzidm- / j a n beard, whiskers (Chuang). — k. variant of the preceding 
(Chuang). 

1. *n9m I nqm /nan a kind of tree (Chuang). 

m—n. *Vndm j Vdm / t’a n and *ndm / ndm /nan long-drawn and hanging ears (Li, 
used as N. Pr.). 

623 a. *niam / nzidm:, nzidm- / j a n to dye (Chouli); to dip (Tso); loan for id. soft, 
flexible (Shi). 

624 a — b. *k'idm / JVivm- / k’i e n (open the mouth:) yawn (Li), b. is extracted from 
the archaic graph for 301 b. above (Chou I, inscr. 88). 

c. *g'iam / g'idm- / k i e n and *g'inm / g'ivm- / k i e n Euryale ferox (Chouli). 

d. *k'dm I k'qm: / k’a n pit (Yi); loan for id. sound of beating (Shi). Gl. 422. 

625 a— c. ^Viwdm / b'iwnm /fan every, all (Shi); (in every case =) whenever (Tso); 
generally (Tso); common (Meng). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 43,6, sense of h. below ’wind’), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph was probably a drawing of a sail, thus the primary* 
form of d. below. It could be used (as in Yin bone A 1: 43,6) for h. *pium ’wind’, 
because *b'iwdm ’sail’ and *pium ’wind’ are cognate words, variations of the same 
stem. Character then loaned for the homophonous *b'iwdm ’every’. — d. id. sail 
(only Han time text examples). 

e. *b'iwdm / b'iwvm: /fan horizontal wooden cross-piece in front of carriage (Chouli). 

f. *'p'iwdm I p'iwvm- /fan and *b'inm / b'iung / f e n g float about (Shi); widely, 
universally (Lunyii). 

g. *b'um I b'ung / p’e n g and *b'ium / b'iung / f e n g luxuriant, bushy, (Shi); thick- 
furred (Shi). Gl. 750. 

h. *pium I piung I i eng wind (Shi); air, tune (Shi); manners, customs (Tso); to be on 
heat (Shu); loan for *pium / piung- / f e n g criticize (Shi); loan for o. below (Chouli). 
Gls. 641, 757. — i. variant of the preceding (’wind’) (Chouli). 

j—m, *b'ium / b'iung- / f eng phoenix (Shi), k. is Yin bone (G 7: 9), 1. is Yin bone 
(A 6: 51,6), m. is Yin bone (A 8: 14,1), all in the sense of h. ’wind’; in m. there is an 
element of uncertain analysis substituted to our phonetic a. of the series. 

n. *pium I piung / f e n g a kind of tree (Liquidambar?) (Ch’uts’i). 

o. *pium I piung- / f e n g to recite (Chouli). 

p. *b'ium I b'rung / f e n g easy-flowing (sc. sound) (Tso). 
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626 a. *b"iwam / h'iuwm: /fan offend against, oppose (Lunyii); to pass over (Chouli); 
encounter (Tso); interfere with (Tso). — b. id, (variant of 625 e. above, hence the 
reading) horizontal wooden cross-piece in front of carriage (Chouli, one version). 

c. *p"iwdm I p'iwvni’ /fan overflow, inundate (Meng); sprinkle (Li); *h'iwdm / h'iwvm- / 
fan disperse (Tso); be thrown about, float about (Ch’uts’i). 

d. *b"iwdm / b'iwvm: /fan a mould (Yi); rule, law (Shu). — e. id, Shuowen says: 
name of a plant (no text); loan for id. bee (Li); for b. (Li), for d. mould (Li). 

627 a. ^kliam / kiem, Idem- / k i e n combine (Yi); at the same time (Shu); together, 
double (Meng); loan for d. dissatisfied (Shu). Gl. 1953. The graph (see h. below) shows 
two arrows grasped in one hand. 

b. *kliam / kiem / k i e n rush, sedge (Shi). 

c. *k'liam / k'iem: / k’i e n and *g'liam / yiem: / h i e n hold in the mouth (Ta Tai li); 

loan for d. satisfied (Siin), for e. (Kuliang). 

d. *kliam j kHem: / k’i e n dissatisfied (Li); *k'liap / k'iep / k’i e satisfied (Meng). 

e. *kHam / k'iem: / k’i e n and *k^dm / k^dm:, k^dm- / k’ien deficient, modest (Siin). 

f. *k'liam / kHem / k’i e n modest (Yi); loan for d. satisfied (Li). 

g—h. *gliam / liem /lien Shuowen says: thin ice (or: shallow water) (no text); 
*gniamm j nidm /nien to glue, stick to (Chouli). h. is Chou I (inscr. 94, name). 

i. *gliam / liem /lien and *gliam / lidm /lien break, snap (by over-heating) (Chouli 
ap. Showen). 

j. ^g'liam / yiem / h i e n doubt, doubtful (Li). 

k. *gHam / yiem: / h i e n some kind of rodent (Mo). 

l. *gUam / lidm /lien angle, angular (Li); loan for id, discriminating, punctilious (Shu); 
integrity, modest (Lunyii); loan for i. (Chouli). — m. id. (whetstone:) sharp, keen 
(sc. soldier) (Hanfei). — n. id. sickle (Mo). 

628 a. *Vdp / Vdp j t’a Shuowen says: to fly (no text). 

b. *d'dp / d’dp / t’a (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) trample, kick (Kuots’e); the right 
part is often erroneously written 

629 a — d. *kap / kap / k i a cyclical character (Shu); shell (Yi); buffcoat (Shi); loan for 

g. familiar (Shi). Gls. 192, 1908. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 4,3), c. is Yin (inscr. 3), d. is 
Chou I (inscr. 55). 
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e. / ya;? / h i a box (Kuots’e). — f. id. cage (Lunyii); box (Chuang). — g. id. 

be familiar with (Lunyii); be disrespectful, treat contemptuously (Lunyii); loan for id. 
exchange, alternate (Tso). 

h. *'ap I 'ap / y a seal, stamp (Hanfei). 

630 a — c. *kdp / kdp / k i a be on both sides of (Shi); support (Shu); side-building (Shu); 

press between (Tso); tweezers (Chouli); ♦fciap / Hep / k i e sword handle (Chuang); 
loan for 1. all round (Shu). Gls. 1708, 1922. b. is Yin (inscr. 7, name), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65). The graph shows one man in the middle and two men on his sides. 

d. *kdp I kdp / k i a place name (Tso); room at side of gate (Ta Tai li). 

e. *g*dp I yap / h i a narrow (Li). 

f. *kiap I Hep / k i e and kap / kap / k i a chop-sticks (Li). 

g. *kiap I Hep / k i a (Pek. k i a is irregular, we should expect a k i e) pod of legumin¬ 
ous plants (Chouli). — h. id. (Pek. irregular like g.) cheek, jowl (Tso). — i. id. 
sword (Kuots’e). 

j. *Hiap I Hiep / k’i e Shuowen says: to store, a box (no text). 

k. *gHap / yiep / k i e (Pek. k i e is irregular, we should expect a hie) a brave (only 
Han time text ex.); N. Pr. (Kungyang); loan for a. be on both sides (Li). 

l. *g*iap I yiep /hie, k i a and ? / teiep / t s i e grasp, hold (Shi); clasp under arm 
(Meng); hold on to, by strength of (Meng); ? / tsiep /1 s i e encompass, embrace (Shi); 
all round (Chouli); loan for f. (Kuan). Gl. 770. The Pek. k i a is probably due to 
confusion with a. above. 

m. ? / tsiep /1 s i e a complete cycle, all round (Tso). 

n. *Hiap / Hiep / k’i e contented (Kuots’e). 

o. *Hiap I Hiep / k’i e box (Li); basket (Tso), cf. j. above. 

631 a. *ts'dp I ts'dp / c h’a pestle (only Han time text ex.). — b. id. insert (Kuots’e). 

c. *8dp I sap / s h a and ^sjap / sidp /she smear mouth with victim’s blood (at 

covenant) (Tso). 
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632 a. ^tiap / / c h e hanging ears (Tso ap. Shuowen, used as N. Pr.). — b. id, 

Shuowen says: sides of a carriage box (no text); loan for *tiap / tie^ /tie paralysed, 
unable to move (Chuang). 

c. *niap (tniap'^.) / nidp / n ie legs sticking together, imable to walk (Kuliang). 

633 a—c. *diap / jap /ye (foliage:) generation (inscr. 220), primary form of d. next. 

b. is Chou I (inscr. 77), c. is Chou III (inscr. 220). c. is a drawing of a tree with foliage; 
in b. the representation is obscure, cf. 339 a—c. above. — d. id, leaf, foliage (Shi); 
generation, epoch (Shi). — e. id. to plate with metal (Mo). 

f. *d"iap I dHep /tie parapet (Tso). — g. id, tablet (Tso). — h, id. h u -1 i e but¬ 
terfly (Chuang). — i. id. unlined garment (Ch’uts’i). — j. id. spy (Tso). — k. id. 
trample, stamp (Lie). 

1. *diap I idp /ye and *siap / aiep / s i e (Ts’ieyiin also has *d'iat / dz'idt /she and 
I Mat /she, through confusion with series 339 above) take and measure (Yi). 

m—n. *diap / idp /ye and ? / xi^^V /hie and ? / %idp /hie small, insignificant (Li). 

o. *Map I Map /she archer’s thimble (Shi). 

p. *8iap / aiep j si e bottom inlay in shoe, shoe (Lii). 

634 a—e. *diap / zidp /she to wade (Shi); cross a stream (Shi); traverse (Tso). b. is 
Yin bone (A 1: 53,3), c. is Yin bone (M 235), d. is Chou I (inscr. 97), e. is Chou II (inscr. 
147). The graph has two ’feet’ and ’water’. 

635 a—c. *ta'iap / ta*idp /1 s’i e slave woman (Shu); servant girl (Li); secondary wife, 
concubine (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 25,7), c. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph has 
’girl’ and ’flute’ (see 251 and 653) = female musician. — d. id, go to and fro (Ch’uts’i). 

e. ^taiap / taidp / t s i e connect, come in contact (Yi); close to (Yili); immediately, 
prompt (Li); receive (Li); loan for 1254 b. (Chouli), for g. (Chouli). — f. id, peg, tenon 
(Chuang). 

g. *aap I sap / s h a plume-fan (Tso). 

636 a. *dz'iap / dz'jdp /1 s i e Shuowen says: quick, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of b. below (no text). — b. id, victory (Shi); booty (Tso); quick, mobile, nimble 
(Shi); short-cut (Tso); loan for id, nourish (Lii); loan for 631 b. (Yili). Gl. 619. 

c. *dz*iap I dz'idp /1 s i e and ? / taqm /1 s a n to brusque (Shi). Gl. 225. 

d. *taiap I taidp /1 s i e eye-lashes (Chuang). 

637 a—b. *liap / lidp /lie Shuowen says: bristling hair (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
182, sense of j. below). Was the graph the primary form of e. turtle (drawing)? — 

c. id, tall (Tso ap. Shuowen). — d. id, hold (several things) together, grasp (Yili). — 

e. id, hunt (Shi); maltreat (Yili); loan for id. a kind of turtle (Chouli). — f. id. tread, 
trample (Li). — g—h. id. to move (inscr. 323). h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). — 
i. id. mane (Li); long beard (Tso); broom (Li). 

j. *ldp I lap I la. winter sacrifice (Tso); loan for id. part of sword blade (from ridge to 
edge) (Chouli). 

638 a. *niap / nidp / n i e promise (Chuang); loan for tiap (tniapi) / tMdp / c h e slice 
of meat (Li); loan for e. grasp (Kuan). The Seal has ’ear’ tripled (primary form of 
c. garrulous?). 

b. ^niap / nidp / n i e trample (Kuots’e). 

c. *map / nzidp / j e garrulous (Hanfei). 
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d. *iiap (tniap'i) / th^dp / che despondent, to fear (Li). 

e. *hiiap I Map /she catch (Kuoyli), hold (Tso); grasp, gather up (as skirts) (Lun 3 ^); 
to hand things to, assist (Shi); act for another (Meng); combine (two offices) (Lunjii); 
borrow (Tso); scare (Tso); pinch between (Lunyii); loan for 635 g. above (Kuo\ii). 
Gl. 888. 

639 a. *g'iap / yiep /hie with united forces (only Han time text examples). The 
Seal has ’strength’ tripled. — b. id. in harmony, together, conform (Shu). — c. 
variant of the preceding (Chouli). The Seal has ’mouth’ and ’ten’. 

d. *xi^V I Xi'^P /hie to break (Kungyang, one version). — e. id. sides (of body) (Shi); 
ribs (Tso); to throng, constrain (Tso); hie k i e n lift the shoulders (Meng). — f. id. 
shut (sc. mouth) (Chuang). 

640 a. *ngidp / ngivp /ye horizontal board of a bell stand or frame (Shi); loan for id. 
initiate (Kuoyii); work (Meng); action (Yi); deed (Shu); profession (Tso); fortune, 
inheritance (Tso); strong (Shi); terrible (Shi). Gls. 852, 1199. 

641 a. *h'iwdp / Njwvp /fa to lack (Tso); exhaust (Meng); neglect (Chuang); loan for 
id. a shelter (at bow-shooting) (Chouli). 

b. p'iwdm I p'iwvm- /fan to float (Chuang, one version). 

c. *piam I pidm- / p i e n and *p9m / p^ng- / p e n g to lower a coffin into the grave 
(Chouli). 

d. *piam I pidm: / p i e n and *pidm / pivm: / p i e n diminish (Shi). Gl. 1065. 

642 a — b. *k'iab / k'iwo- / k’ii go away, leave (Shi); *k'iab / k'iwo: / k’li put away, 
eliminate (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 6: 37,3). As seen in m., there is the figure of a man 
with a ball between his legs; possibly = ’to castrate’, this meaning being only one 
variant of the fundamental meaning ’to take away, remove’. 

c. *k'iab I k'jtvo, k'jwo- / k’ii breathe with open mouth (Chuang). 

d. *k'iab I k'iwo j k’ii strong, robust (Shi). — e. id. sleeve (Shi). 
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f. *k*iab I k'iwo:, Ic'iwo- / k’ii wheat gruel (Siin). 

g. ^k'iab I k'iwo / k’ii and *k'idp / k'ivp / k’i e to open the side (Chuang); right wing 
of an army (Tso); loan for ^Eiab / Eiwo / k’ii enclose (Sun). 

h — i. *kid'p I kwp / k i e rob, plunder (Tso); to force (Siin). i. is a vulgar variant. 

j. *k"idp I k'jvp I k’i e afraid (Tso). 

k. *piwdp I piwvp I fsL law (Shu); model, imitate (Li); style, fashion (Tso). — 1—m. 
variant of the preceding (Chouli). m. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The meaning of the additional 
upper element is doubtful, but a. as phonetic is probable, in spite of the initial. 

n—o. "^g'dp I yap /ho join, unite (Yi); (a j>closer»): door leaf (Siin); loan for id. why 
(Chuang); why not (Lunyii). In the form z. below we can see that ^ a. is really the 
phonetic, and hence that o. is a corrupted variant. 

p. *g'dp I yap /ho to shut (Yi); *x^P I X^V / h i laugh (Chuang). 

q—r. *g'dp / ydp /ho to thatch, to cover (Tso); *kdh ( >kdd >) / kdi- / k a i to cover, 
conceal (Shu); a cover (of a car) (Chouli); loan for id. namely, for, because (Shi); loan 
for n. (why not) (Li). Gls. 533, 734. 

s. *g"dp I ydp /ho wooden leaf of door (Tso); to shut (Yi); loan for n. (why not) (Kuan), 
for q. namely (Chouli). 

t. *k'dp I k'dp I k’o cup, bowl (Tso). 

u. *k'dp I k'dp I k’o and *k'dp / k'qp / k’o promptly, suddenly (Ch’uts’i). 

V. *k'dp I k'dp I k’o and *k'db ( >k'dd>) / k'di~ / k’a i and ? / k'dt / k’o a beating or 
knocking sound (Ch’uts’i). 

X. *giap I jidp /ye carry food to (sc. labomers in the fields) (Shi). 

y—z. sense and reading unknown, occurs in inscr. 229; adduced here in order to show 
the archaic form of n. above, z. is Chou III (inscr. 229). 

643 a— f. ^g 'dm I yam / h a n envelop, contain (Shi); cuirass (Meng); *g'em / ydm / 
h i e n (part of) place name (Tso). a. and b. are alternative modern graphs; c. is Yin 
bone (A 2: 32,2, name), d. is Yin bone (B hia 22: 5, name), e. is Chou II (inscr. 172, 
sense of P3), f. is Chou (inscr. 360, name). The graph is a drawing of some kind of 
♦containers (a quiver?) with an arrow. 

g. *g'dm I yam / h a n soak, overflow (Kuan); loan for 671 g. reduce (Shi). Gl. 601. 

h. *g' 9 m I yam: / han han-tan lotus flower (Shi). 

644 a. *ngdm / ngqm /an stupid, hesitating (Siin). 

645 a. dm I f am / t’a n to covet (Shi). kijm can hardly be phonetic, so this is 
probably a compound ideogram. 

b. *fdm I t'qm: I t'sin numerous (Shi). Gl. 1120. 

646 a. *d'9m / d'dm / t’a n extend, spread (Shi); *diem / idm: /yen pointed, sharp 
(Shi). 

b. *d'9m I d'am / t’a n deep, abyss (Ch’uts’i). — c. id. speak (Chuang); loan for id. 
great, comfortable (Ta Tai li). 

d. *d'9m I d'dm / t’a n and *dz'iem / dz'idm /1 s’i e n and *dziem / zidm / s i e n to 
heat (Li); to roast or boil soft (Chouli). 

e. *d'dm I d'qm / t’a n and *dzidm / zhm /sin and *zrdm / idm /yin knob or ring 
on sword handle (Chuang). 

f. *d'dm j dVtm: /tan keep in the mouth (Chuang ap. Ts’ieyiin). — g. id. sacrifice 
at end of mourning (Li). 

h. *t'dm I Cam / t’a n hold, grasp (Chouli). 
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i. *di9m I i9m /yin and *dzi9m j zidm /sin name of a fish (Sun). 

j—k. *d*idm I dHem: /1 i e n bamboo mat (Shi), k. is Chou II (inscr. 194). — 1. id, 
horse with hairy legs (Shi). 

647 a—^b. *t8'9m / Warn / t s’a n three, a triad (Yi); accumulate (Shu); (combine, com¬ 
pare:) examine (Siin); loan for id. straight (Lunyii 15: 6); *^i9m / sjam / s h e n name 
of a constellation (part of Orion, the »triad star)) (Shi); HsHam / ts'iam /1 s’e n uneven, 
irregular (Shi); used for 648 (Chuang). b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). Was the original 
graph a drawing of Orion? 

c—d. *ts'9m I ts'nm / t s’a n three horses in a team (Shi); outside horses of a team (Shi); 
the 3rd man on a war chariot (Tso). d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 

e. *t 8 ' 9 m I is'am: /1 s’a n grieved, afflicted (Shi). This is the same word as 660 e. ’grieved’, 
and, like that char, (in Shi), it can be loan for id, a particle (Tso); char, also erroneously 
used for 11341. *ts"6g / ts'du- / ts’ao grieved (Shi, most versions). Gl. 348. 

f. "^sam I sqm: / s a n rice gruel with meat (Chouli). 

g. ^siam I Siam / s h e n and *ts'iam / ts'iam / c h’e n long, tall (sc. tree) (Ch’utsl). 

h. *8em I sdm: / s h a n grasp (Shi); *8em / sdm / s h a n delicate, tender (sc. fingers) 
(Shi). Gi. 270. 

648 a—c. *8am / sdm / s a n three (Shi); *8am / sdm- / s a n thrice (Lunyii). Gl. 1171. 
The Anc. Chin, reading sdm is irregular; we should expect a sam, since the Shi rimes 
clearly indicate Arch. *8am. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 7,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 56). The graph 
is a symbol. 

649 a—c. *nam / nrirn /nan man, male (Shi); baron (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 8: 7,1), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The graph has ’strength’ (928) and ’field’. 

650 a—c. *nam / ndm /nan South (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 13,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
57). 

651 a—e. *kiam / kjam /kin now, present (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 11,4), c. is Chou 
I (inscr. 56), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65), e. is Chou II (inscr. 151). 

f. *gHam / g'iam- /kin single shroud (Yili). 

g. *kiam / kiam /kin collar or lapel of coat (Shi); ^g'iam / g'iam- /kin sash string, 
string for fastening garments, to tie (Li); loan for f. (Li), for h. (Li). 

h. *k'iam / k'iam / k’i n coverlet (Shi). 

i. *k'iam / k'iam: / k’i n and *ngiam / ngiam: /yin pit (Yili). 
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j—m. *g"i9m / g'i9m / k’i n bird (Tso); animal (Yi); catch, capture (Tso). k. is Chou 
I (inscr. 60, name), 1. is Chou II (inscr. 172), m. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 326); in k. and 
1. the radical is ’bird net’ (see 407 b. above), in m. this is corrupted into some animal¬ 
like shape. — n. id. catch (Kuoyii). — o. id. a marsh plant (Shi). — p. id. strap 
(Yili). — q. id. lute (Shi). 

r. ^g'iam / g'iam / k’i n and *g'iem / g'idm / k’i e n black (Tso). 

8. *ngi9m / ngidm /yin sigh, moan (Kuots’e); drawn-out and sad song (Siin). 

t. ^ngiam / ngiom: /yin and ? / ts*i9m / t s’i n high river bank (Chuang); ? / dz'r^m 
I c h’e n small and high hill (Meng). 

u. I Viimi: / c h’e n walk hesitatingly (Chuang). 

V. *k'dm I k'qm / k’a n to kill (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

X. *'j^m I /yin (primary form of a'., hence the reading). Shuowen says: cloudy 
(no text). The radical is £: ’cloud’. 

y—z. *‘i9fn I 'fom /yin Northern slope of a height (Shi); shade, darkness (Shi); cloudy 
(Shi); dark cosmogonic principle (Tso); conceal (Shi); *'idm / '{dm- /yin to shelter 
(Shij. Gls. 984, 1520. z. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 326). 
a', ^'{dm I '{dm /yin cloudy (Ta Tai li). 
b'—c'. *'idm I '{dm- /yin shade (Tso). 

d'—g'. *'iem I '{dm: /yen Shuowen says: bitter wrine (no text), e. is Yin bone (0 1316, 
sense of i ?), f'. is Chou IV (inscr. 289, name), g'. is pre-Han (inscr. 407, sense of i'?). 
h'. *‘dm I 'am / an (and several other readings) low voice (Chouli). 
i'—j'. *'idm I '{dm: /yin to drink, variant of (inscr. 224). j. is Chou III (inscr. 224). 
k\ *ngdm / ngqm: /an beautiful (Shi, Han version). Gl. 353. 

r. *g'dm I yarn / h a n hold in the mouth (Tso); to bear (e. g. resentment) (Shu); contain 
(Yi). *g'dm / yarn- / h a n put in the mouth (Tso). 
m'. *g'dm / yam / h a n hold in the mouth (Siin). 

n'. *g'dm / yam: / h a n jaw (Kungyang); emaciated, pale (sc. face) (Ch’uts’i); *ngdm / 
ngqm: /an nod the head (Tso). 

652 a—€• *kidm / kidm /kin metal, bronze (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 59), c. is Chou 
I (inscr. 60). — d. id. collar or lapel of coat (Shi ap. Han stone classics). 

e. *kidm / kidm: /kin silk woven in coloured pattern, brocade (Shi). 

f. *Eidm / k'idm / k’i n intense (Shi); respectfully attentive (Shu); solemn (Shi). Gls. 
1912, 1946.' 
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g. *g'i9m I g'idm: /kin obstruct, shut (Lii); loan for *ngidm / ngidm /yin and 
/ kH9m I k’i n precipitous (Kuliang). 

h — i. *ngi9m / ngidm: /yin Shuowen says: to walk rapidly with bent head (no text), 

i. is Chou II (inscr. 142, name). 

j. *ngdm / ngqm: /an nod the head (Tso ap. Shuowen). 

k. ^kHom / k'iom / k’i n precipitous (Kungyang). 

l. *xi^ I Xi^ / h i n set forth, display (Chouli). 

653 a —b. / 'jam /yin sound, tone (Shi); loan for 651 b' (Tso). b. is Chou II/III 

inscr. 275, name). The graph may be a drawing of a mouth blowing a flute, cf. 251 

— c. id. mild, peaceful (Tso). 

d. *H9in I Ham /yin and *'am / 'dm /an dumb (Kuan); silent (Mo); *'iam / '{am- / 
y i n (and several other readings) pent up (Chuang). 

e. *'iam / 'iam /yin dumb (Li). — f — g. id. place name (Yiip’ien, no text ex.), g. is 
Chou II (inscr. 180, name). 

h. *'am I 'dm- /an dark (Kuoyii). 

i. *'am I 'dm:, 'dm- /an dark (Li). 

j. / h i n smell and enjoy the fragrance of sacrifices (Shi); enjoy, desire 
(Shi); to be elated (Shi). 

654 a. *'iam / 'iam: /yin drink (Shi); *'iam / 'iam- /yin give to drink (Shi). The 
Seal has *eat’ and ’open the mouth’. 

655 a— d. *gliam I liam 11 i n forest, grove (Shi); (forest-like =) numerous (Shi), b. 
is Yin bone (A 2: 8,1), c. is Yin (inscr. 11, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 169). The graph 
has ’tree’ doubled. — e. id. to pour (Kuots’e). — f — g. id. long rain (3 days or more) 
(Tso). g. is Yin bone (A 4: 9,8). — h. id. a kind of precious stone (Shu). 

i. ’^glam j Idm /Ian covetous (Ch’uts’i). — j. id. covetous, rapacious (Tso). 

k. *kliam / kiam- /kin prohibit (Tso); loan for id. a support for a ritual vessel (Li); 
loan for 651 f. above (Siin). 

l. *kliam / kiam /kin overlap of a robe (Ch’uts’i). 

m. *gliam / gHam:, g'iam- /kin shut the mouth (Ch’uts’i). 

656 a. *diam / jam /yin walk (only Han time text ex.). The graph (see c—d. below) 
is a drawing of a man carrying something, perhaps a carrying-pole. 

b—d. ♦d’ iam I d'iam / c h’e n to sink (Shi); submerged (Kuots’e); deep (Chuang); put 
poison (cf. e. below) in a liquid (Chouli); *dHjm / dHam / c h’e n and *dHam / dHam- j 
c h e n sacrifice in which the gifts are sunk in water (Chouli); *Mjm / siam: / s h e n 
name of a state (Tso); *Viam / tsHam: / c h’e n juice (Li). Gl. 1546. c. is Yin bone 
(N 4: 61, p. 149, name), d. is Chou I (inscr. 58, name). 

e. ♦d Ham I dHam- / c h e n poisoned wine (Tso). — f. id. (bird with poisonous wings, 
which were soaked in wine:) to poison (Kuoyii). 

g. *iiam / tsiam:, tsiam- / c h e n pillow (Shi), to use as a pillow (Lunyii). 

h. *diam / ziam / s h e n, c h’e n rely] on, trustworthy (Shi); sincerity (Shu); truly (Shu). 
Gl. 1452. 

i. Ham / tdm: /tan to beat, pierce (Lie). 

j. Ham I tdm, tdm: /tan look downwards (Yi). 

k. Ham j tdm: /tan (Anc. Chin, tdm is irregular, we should expect a tdm) silk pendants 
on ceremonial cap (Tso). 

l. Ham I tdm /tan addicted to music and pleasure generally, to take pleasure (Shi). 
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m. I d'qm: /tan hanging (sc. hair) (Shi). Gl. 128. 

n. ^iam / iqm: /tan dregs (Ch’uts’i). 

o. H'am I fqm: / t’a n minced meat and blood pickled with brine (Shi). 

657 a. *dwm / iam /yin Shuowen says: to covet (no text). — b. id. to soak (Chouli); 
loan for id. excess (Shu); licentious (Shu); to liberate, let loose (Shu); great (Shi); irre¬ 
gular (Tso). 

658 a. *di9m / zidm-.y zijm- / s h e n excessive, very (Shi). The graph may be the original 
form for b. furnace (see d., k., m.). 

b. *didm / zidm / c h’e n a small furnace (Shi). — c—d. id. reliable, to trust (Shi), 

d. is Chou (inscr. 344, name). 

e. ^ti^m I ii9in~ / c h e n to strike (Kuots’e). 

f. I iwm I c h e n chopping-block (Chouli). 

g. HHdm I Vidm: / c h’e n walk hesitatingly (Chuang). 

h. *ii9m I tsfam / c h e n to ladle out, serve (Ch’uts’i); to deliberate (Kuoyii). 

i. I dz'iam: / s h e n and / zhm: / s h e n mulberry fruit (Shi). 

j—^k. / tqm /tan Shuowen says: pleasure (no text), k. is Chou I/II (inscr. 212, 

name). 

1—m. *t3m I tqm /tan sunk in, steeped in (sc. pleasure), rejoice (Shi); *d*em / d'am: / 
chan soaking (sc. dew) (Shi); deep (Ch’uts’i); ^tsiem / tsj^dm / t s i e n to soak (Li), 

m. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

n. / fqm: / t’a n and *d'jm / d'qm: /tan dark (Chuang); loan for i. (Shi). 

o. *sam I sqm: / s a n rice gruel with meat (Siin). 

p. *k*9m I k*qm / k’a n able to bear, equal to (Shi). — q. id. to vanquish, kill (Shu); loan 
for p. (Shu). 

r. ♦Aj’pm / k'qm / k’a n and *k'em / k'dm / k’i e n and / ngqm /an rocky (Chuang). 

659 a. / Viam- / c h’e n protrude suddenly, obtrude oneself (Kungyang). The 

Seal has ’gate’ and ’horse’. 

660 a— b. ^tsiam / tsiam /1 s i n Shuowen says: sharp (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
147, sense of c. below). This may be the primary form for g. hairpin. 
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c—d. *ts'dm I ts'qm: / t s’a n particle denoting perfect tense (Shi ap. Shuowen). d. is 
Chou II (inscr. 194, sense of 1). — e. id, grieved (Shi); loan for id, particle denoting 
perfect tense (Shi). 

f. I ts'qm: /1 s’a n have in mouth (Huainan); ^tsap / tsqp /1 s a bite (Chuang). 

g. *ts9m I tsqm / 1 s a n and *tsi9m / tsidm / c h e n hairpin (Siin); loan for ^tsijm / 

tsidm / c h e n quick, rapid (Yi). 

h. *ts9m I tsqm / 1 s a n nail without head, fastening pin (Li). 

i. *dz'9m I dz'qm /1 s’a n silkworm (Shi). 

j. *tsi9m I tsi9m- / c he n accuse, calumniate (Shi). Gls. 601, 958. 

k. *dz{9m I zi9m /sin and *dz'iem / dz'idm /1 s’i e n large boiler (Shi). 

l. *t8i9m ! tsiem-! t & \ e n err, error (Shi); untruthful, falsehood (Shi); disorder (Shi); 
usurp (Li). Gls. 601, 958. 

m. ^tsiem / tsidm /1 s i e n extinguish (Tso). 

n. *dz'iem / dz'idm /1 s’i e n go in water, wade (Kuoyii); to lie at the bottom of water 
(Shi); sink in, be soaked in (sc. pleasure) (Shu); *dz'iem / dz'jdm, dz'idm- /1 s i e n to 
hide, secretly (Tso). Gls. 1099, 1546. 

o. *ts9p I tsqp /1 s a sting and suck (as a mosquito) (Lie). 

661 a— b. *ts'i9m / ts'wm / t s’i n (primary form of c. below, hence the reading) (to 
sweep over:) invade (inscr. Yin bone I 39: 11). b. is Yin bone (I 39: 11). The graph 
has ’hand’ and ’broom’. (1087). — c —d. id, (sweep over:) invade (Shi); enroach upon, 
usurp (Chouli). d. is Chou (inscr. 343, name). 

e. *ts'i9m I ts'i9m /1 s’i n and Hshm / tsi9m /1 s i n and *siem / sidm / s i e n thread 
(Shi). 

f— *ts'i9m I ts'ijm: /1 s’i n lie down to sleep (Shi); living apartments in a palace (Li); 
back apartment of an ancestral temple (Shi), g. is Yin bone (A 1: 30,5), h. is Yin bone 
(I 23: 13), i. is Yin (inscr. 4), j. is Chou II (inscr. 193); in all these the phonetic is reduced 
to the ’broom’ only. 

k. *ts'i9m I ts'i9m: /1 s’i n and *ts^iem / ts'idm / t s’i e n and *tsiem / tsidm / t s i e n 
incise, engrave (Kungyang). 

l. *ts'i9m I ts'i9m / t s’i n and *ts'i9m / ts'hm / c h’e n gallop (Shi). 

m. *tsi9m I tsi9m~ / tsin overflow (Shi); to soak (Shi); gradually, step by step (Yi); 
lake (Chouli). 

n. *tsi9m I tsi9m, tsijm- /tsin a halo, vapour as prognostic (Tso). — o. variant of 

m. above (Lii). 

662 a. *dzi9m / zi9m /sin, s ii n a measure (8 ch’i) (Shi); loan for id, to warm up 
(sc. food) (Kuoyii); renew, resume, continue (Tso); employ (Tso). 

663 a— b. *si 9 m j sijm /sin heart (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph is a 
drawing. 

554 a— b. ^sijm / shm / s h e n dense trees, thicket, grove (only Han time text ex.), 
b. is Yin bone (B hia 3: 2, sense here uncertain). The graph has ’tree’ tripled. 

665 a. ^shm / si 9 m: / s h e n examine, discriminate (Lunyii); minutely (Shu); loan for 
id. a bundle (of feathers) (Chouli). 

b. *Vi9m I tsijm: / c h’e n a liquid (Tso). 

555 a— b. ^shm / sijm / s h e n deep (Shi, Ode 305, acc. to Tuan Yii-ts’ai; but the correct 
form there is 598 k., quod vide. Gl. 1201.) 
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c—d. *si9m I iidm / s h e n deep (Shi); *&idm / &i9m- / s h e n depth (Chouli). d. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 327). 

e. Hidrn / Vijm, / c h’e n precious object (Shi). 

f. I t'qm / t’a n to put the hand into and test (Lunyii); explore (Yi); draw upon 
oneself (Shu). Gl. 1933. 

667 a—e. *ni9in I n^dm / j e n cyclical character (Tso); great (Shi); loan for s. (soft =) 
insinuating (Shu). Gls. 72, 1278. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,1), c. is Yin (inscr. 30), d. is 
Chou I (inscr. 59), e. is Chou I (inscr. 79). 

f— h. / nzi^m / j e n carry, to load (Shi); support, sustain, endure (Tso); strong, 

reliable (Chouli); ^njoin / nzidm- / j e n burden (Meng); charge, office (Shu); entrust 
(Tso); have confidence in (Lunyii). Loan for s. (soft =) insinuating (Shu). Gls. 72, 
1278. g. is Chou I (inscr. 79), h. is Chou I (inscr. 131 b). 

i—j. *ni9m / nzidm- / j en Shuowen says: pregnant, j. is Chou I (inscr. 97, name). — 
k. variant of the preceding (Han time text examples). 

1. I nzidm / j e n and *nidm / / n i n weave (Tso). — m. variant of the 

preceding (Mo). 

n—o. ^niinn / nzidvv., nzidm- / j e n skirts of robe, flaps (Tso); bed mat (Li); hooks 
connecting on top of coffin (Li); lapel (Lunyii). 

р. *ni9fn I nzidm: / j e n thoroughly cooked, overdone (Lunyii). — q—r. id. think 
(inscr. 306). r. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 306). — s. id. a kind of big beans (Shi); loan for 
id. soft (Shi). 

t. ^nidm j nijm- /1 i n (Pek. 1 i n is irregular, we should expect n i n) to rent (Tso). 

668 a—^b. *pli9m / phm: /ping and ^hlidm / Ihm: / 1 i n rations (Li); j pi^m: / 

ping receive (Tso); ask for instructions (Tso). a. is the correct form, b. is vulgar. 
Pek. ping is irregular, we should expect a p i n. The Seal has a drawing of double 
walls with roof (= granary) and ’grain'. 

с. / Ihm: /1 i n granary (Shi); loan for id. shake (Tso); for a. 'rations’ above 
(Kuan). — d. id. full of fear, respectful (Siin). 
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669 a—d. *p'li 9 m / p'iam: j p’i n sort, kind, class (Shu); degree (Li), b. is Yin bone 
(A 6: 35,3), c. is Yin bone (A 5: 35,4), d. is Chou I (inscr. 63). For the graph cf. 122 above. 

e—g. *hlidm I lidm /1 i n approach, go to (Shi); look down on, oversee (Shi); mpproacher» 
(a war engine) (Shi); *hUdm / lidm- / 1 i n ceremonial wailing (Tso). Gl. 814. f. is Chou 
I (inscr. 65), g. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The radicals are ’man’ and *eye’. 

670 a—c. *nidm / mem- / n i e n think of (Shi); loan for g. announce (Shu). Gl. 1485. 
b. is Chou I (inscr. 58), c. is Chou II (inscr. 139). 

d. *ni9m / nzidm: / j e n harvest, year (Tso). — e. id. cooked (Li). 

f. *sm9m I iidm: / s h e n to flee, escape (Li). — g. id. remonstrate (Tso); report (Shi). 
Gl. 404. 

h. ♦m^p / m*ep / n i e fill, stop up, obstruct (Shu). 

671 a—d. * g'em / yam / h i e n all (Shi); unite (Shi); complete (Shi); everywhere (Kuoyii); 
name of a hexagram (Yi); loan for i. (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 43,5), c. is Yin (inscr. 12), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 67), loan for e. (Shu). Gls. 1163, 1846. The graph has ’mouth’ and 
some kind of ’battle-axe’ (cf. 1257 i.) — an ’assembly*, troop of warriors under one com¬ 
mand? — e. id. harmony (Shu). — f. id. salt, salty (Shu). 

g—h. *k£m I kdm: / k i e n and ^g'em / yam: / hie n abridge, moderate (Li), h. is 
Chou III (inscr. 230, name). Gl. 601. 

i—j. *kem / kdm / kien rope (Chuang); to tie (Chuang). j. is Chuo II (inscr. 180). 

k. *k£m I kdm /kien and *'em / dm: /yen (and several other readings) a black 
blot (Chuang). 

l. *k9m I kdm: / k a n to move (Yi); to touch (Shi); loan for p. (Tso). 

m. *x^m I ;fam- / h a n and / k'dm: j k’a n emaciated (Ch’uts’i). 

n. *tidm I isjam / chen needle (Li); (to prick:) criticise (Tso). — o. id. needle (Tso). 

p. ^g'am / yam- / h a n dissatisfied (Li); resent (Tso). 

672 a— b. *g'€m / yam- / h i e n Shuowen says: small pit (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
184, sense of c.). The graph shows a man falling into a pitfall. — c. id. (fall into a 
pitfall:) fall down, fall into (Tso); throw down (Meng). — d. id. variant of the preceding 
(Chuang). 
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e. *k*9m I 1c*qm: / k’a n pit (Chuang). — f. id. (empty =) insufficient, wanting, inferior 
(Meng); despondent, grieved (Ch’uts’i); loan for e. (Tso). 

g—h. I yam: / h a n Shuowen says: turbid water (no text), h. is pre-Han (inscr. 

432, name). 

i. I d* am: / t’a n (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) recess or smaller pit in bottom 
of cave or cellar (Yi). This is a compound ideogram: ’hole* and ’pit*; but a. helps also, 
to a certain extent, in the sound. This i. is abbreviated phonetic (cf. 1073 a. abbrev. 
phonetic in 1073 d.) in: 

j. / d’am: / tan han-tan lotus flower (Shi). 

k. ♦d’dm / d’dm:, d’dm- /tan eat, swallow (Kuoyii). 

l. I Viam: / c h’a n flatter (Lunyti). 

m. ^diem / idm /yen gate over street or lane (Siin). — n. id. eaves (Ch’uts’i). 

0. *diem / idm- /yen brightness (only Han time text ex.), ^dzjem / zfdm / s i e n to 
boil (sc. meat) (Li); *dzi9m / ziam /sin sacrifice of boiled meat (Li). — p. variant 
of 1. above (Li). 

673 a. *ngem / ngdm /yen and *ngi9m / ngidm /yin precipitous, dangerous (Shu). 
So acc. to the orthodox Pseudo-K’ung version; but probably the correct reading had 
Rad. 46 inst. of Rad. 112, and this word *niap / nzidj> / j e was a variant of 638 c. 
garrulous. Gl. 1729. 

674 a — b. *gium / jiung / h i u n g (Mand. h i u n g is irregular, we should expect a 
jung oryung) a bear (Shi), b. is Chou III (inscr. 239). The original graph was 
probably a drawing, cf. 886. 

675 a — d. "^g 'dp I yap I ho join, unite (Shi); collect (Lunyii); harmony (Shi); a mate 
(Shi); answer (Tso); agree with (Meng); to close, shut (Kuots’e). b. is Yin bone (A 7: 36,1), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 53, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 150). The graph shows a lid closing a 
(mouth =) opening. — e—g. id. reach, attain, go to (inscr. 27). f. is Yin bone (H 2: 25,6), 
g. is Yin (inscr. 27). 

h. *kap / knp / k o oyster, mussel (Li). — i. id. small gate (Mo). 

j. ^kep I kdp / k i a and *k9p / kqp / k o knee-cover (Shi). 

k. ^kep I kdp / k i a and *kidp I kjvp j kie and *g'idp / g'jvp / k i e stumble (Li). 

l. *kep I kdp / k i a leather jerkin worn under clothes and serving as a cuirass (Kuan); 
resistant, firm (Siin). 

m. *g'ep / yap / h i a permeate, imbue (Meng); loan for id. accord with, concordant 
(Shi); unite, assemble (Shi); accomplish (Shi). — n. id. sacrifice to ancestors unitedly, 
collectively (Li). 

0. ^kjdp / kjvp I kie rectangular collar (of court robe) (Li). 

p. *kidp I kiap / k i (vulg. k e i) furnish, supply, give (Tso); sufficient (Meng); voluble 
(Lunyii). 

q. *xi^P I Xi^V / ^ ^ united, harmonious (Shi); conform to (Shi); draw in (Shi); loan for 
t. roar (Shi). Gl. 1467 a. — r. id. draw together (Lao, one version). — s. id. to contract 
(Chuang); loan for id. scared (Lao). — t. id. Shuowen says: roar of rushing water (no 
text but abbrev. form see q. above); league together (Shi). Gls. 574, 1143. — u. id. to 
stop and stand still (Kuan). 

676 a. *tdp I tap /1 a respond to (Shu); answer (Shi). The Seal has ’bamboo’ and ’join*. 
— b. variant of the preceding (Shi); loan for c. (Chuang). 

c. ^t'dp I t'qp I t’a and *t'dp / t'dp / t’a detached, distracted (Chuang). 
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677 a. *d'9p I d'dp / t a to babble, long-drawn talk (Shi); loan for id. join, unite (Ch’uts^); 
gluttonous (Kuoyii). The Seal has ’speak* and ’water’ (sc. to flow). — b. id. garrulous 
(Siin). 

678 a — d. ♦d’ap / d'qp /1 a (reach to, be with:) together with, and (inscr. 54 etc.), same 
word as e. below, b. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,7), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 45,2), d. is C!!hou I (inscr. 
54). — e. id. reach to (Li ap. Han stone classics). 

f. *f 9p I fdp I t’a to drink (Li). 

679 a—c. *ts9p I is dp /1 s a a round, a circle (Chuang). c. is Chou II (inscr. 182, possibly 
in the sense of 6®). 

680 a. *89p I 8dp / s a the whistling or soughing of the wind (Ch’uts’i). 

681 a— c. *g'idp / g'i9p / k i come to, reach (Shi); and (Shi); when (Meng); loan for g. 
(Shu). Gl. 1480. b. is Yin bone (A 3: 19,2), c. is Chou III (inscr. 226). The graph shows 
a ’hand* grasping a ’man*. 

d — *kidp I kwp / k i Shuowen says: walk rapidly, hasten (no text) e. is Chou I (inscr. 
97, sense of a. above), f. is Chou II/III (inscr. 253, sense of a.). — g. id. mgent, urgency 
(Shi); hasty (Tso); distress (Tso). The phonetic is slightly deformed in the modem graph. 
— h. id. draw water (Yi); pull towards oneself (Chouli); loan for id. eagerly (Li). Gl. 
1480. — i. id. degree, grade of quality (Li); steps of staircase (Li). 

j. *xidp I xi^P /hi inhale (Chuang); loan for id. move (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *ngi9p / ngijp / y i dangerous (Chuang). — 1. id. high (Ch’uts’i); endangered (Meng). 
m— n. *gHep / g'idp / k i e Shuowen says: packing frame carried on the back (no text). 

n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 327, sense here uncertain). — o. id. box carried on the back 
(Han time text examples). 

682 a — b. *gijp / jwp / y i and *giep / jidp /ye shine, gleam (Shi). The Seal has ’fire’ 
and ’flower’, b. also ’sun*. 

683 a—e. *'wp / 'ijp / y i city, town (Shi); loan for id. to sob (Ch’uts’i); for f. (Sun), 
b. is Yin bone (A 2: 13,2), c. is Yin (inscr. 52), d. is Chou I (inscr. 126), e. is Chou II 
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(inscr. 132). — f. id. working the soil, forceful (Chuang; various readings); troubled, 
grieved (Ta Tai li). — g. id. to ladle out (Shi); loan for id. suppress (Siin); loan for 688 

g. to bow (Siin). — h. id. moist, to moisten (Shi). 

i. / *iap / y i and ’•“ap / ‘dp / o short of breath (Siin). 

684 a. *iiap / ?pp / c h ! to hobble, bind the front feet of a horse (Chuang). 

685 SL—e. I /chi seize, hold, grasp, take (Shi); shut, obstruct (Tso); intimate 

(Li); loan for h. terrifying (Shi). Gl. 1084. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 36,4), c. is Yin (inscr. 
28), d. is Chou II (inscr. 147), e. is Chou II (inscr. 172). The graph shows a man with 
manacles. 

f. *tiap / ihp /chi rope, tether (Shi); bind (Tso). 

g. ^d'iap I d'idp /chi hibernate (as snakes or insects) (Yi); to cluster (as insects) (Shi). 
Gl. 22. 

h. *iiep I Uidp / c h e and *ni9p j niep / n i e and ^iup / t^9p /chi scared stiff, 
stupefied (Chuang). 

i. *t8idp I tsiap /1 s i growing vegetation (Kuoyii). 

j. ^tidh / ?»- / c h i slow and heavy, unwilling to go (sc. horse) (Chuang). 

k—^1. "^iidh I Ui- / chi catch, seize (Shu); hold, to present (Ld). Gl. 1497. The word 
has early passed over into the -d class (> Udd), for it occurs as loan for 413 d. and e. 
(Chouli). 1. is Yin bone (A 6: 29,5). 

m. *ii 9 h j U4- /chi ceremonial gift (Shu). — n. id. bird of prey (Ch’uts’i); seize a 
prey (Li). 

0. *ii9m I tiem- / t i e n throw down (Chuang); merge in water (Shu); overwhelm (Tso). 

686 a — d. *didp / ipp / s h i ten (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 5,5), c. is Yin (inscr. 10) 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 54). whereas —• denotes ’one’, the first of the singulars, j denotes 
’ten’, the first of the decades. — e. id. troop of ten men (Tso); ten objects (Meng). 
*fpp / tshp /chi juice, sap (Li); melting snow (Li). 

687 a. *3idp I ziap / s h i pick, gather (Tso); archer’s armlet (Shi); *g'iap / g'wp / k i e 
alternate (Li); loan for 634 to wade (Li). 
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688 a. *ts'idp / ts'wp / t s’i and *tsidp / tsiap / t si whisper (Shi ap. Shuowen). The 
Seal has ’mouth* and ’ear*. 

b. ^ts'ijp I ts'idp /1 s’i to hem (a garment) (Yili); (connect:) a sequel, a connected row 
of, continuous (Shi); loan for ^ts'iap / tsHop / t s’i and ^tsidp / taidp / t s i to babble 
(Shi). Gl. 618. 

c. ^ts'idp I tsHap / t s’i to thatch a roof (Chouli); cover, repair (Tso). 

d. *dz'idp I dz'idp /1 s i collect, bring together, hold together (Shi); harmonious (Shi); 
Hsidp I tsidp /chi gather up (Li). Gl. 899. 

e. "^tsiap I tspp /chi to collect, to store (Shi); to fold up (as wings) (Shi); concordant 
(Shi); to stop (Tso). Gl. 693. — f. id, crowded together (Shi). Gl. 21. 

g. ^tsiap I tsidp /1 s i and *tsi9p / tsidp /chi to cluster together, to crowd (Shi); ^’idp 
I PP / y i to bow, salute (Shi). Gl. 21. 

h. *tsiep I tsidp / t s i e oar (Shi); dense grove (Lii). — i. variant of the preceding (’oar') 
(Kuan). 

689 a. *dzidp / zidp /si additional robe over another (Li); to cover (Li); repeat (Tso); 
follow, accord with (Li); loan for id, surprise attack (Tso); receive (Tso). The Seal 
has ’garment’ and ’dragon*. 

690 a. *dzidp / zidp / s i to practise flying (Li); to practise, excercise (Lunyii); be familiar 
with (Shu); repeat^ly (Shu), in repeated gusts (sc. wind) (Shi). Cf. 689. G.. 94. The 
graph (cf. e. below) has ’wing’ and ’sun*. — b. variant of the preceding (Chuang). — 
c. id, peg, pin (Chuang). — d—e. id, Shuowen says: horse with hairy legs (no text), 
e. is Yin bone (A 4: 47,6, sense here uncertain). 

f. *zidp I idp / y i and ? / jidp / y i gleaming (Shi). Gl. 389. 

g. *d'idp I dHep /tie double, lined (garment) (Li). 

h. *iiep I tsidp / c h e to fear (Chuang). 

691 a—c. *dz'idp I dz'idp /1 s i come together and settle (sc. birds) (Shi); assemble 
(Tso); collect (Shi); united, harmonious (Tso); accomplish (Shi). Gl. 1917. b. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 37,7), c. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph has ’bird’ and ’tree*. 

d. *dz'dp I dz'qp / t s a various kinds brought together, mixed (Shi); variegated (Li). 
Loan for 679 (Lii). The word is cognate to the preceding. 

692 a. ^sjdp I ^{dp / s h i and *ts'idp / tsHdp / c h’i to flap (sc. the ears) (Shi), loan for 
*k'idp I k'jdp I k’i dry, scorched (Shi). Gl. 205. Vulg. loan for 693 a. 

b. *dzidp I zidp /si low, wet ground (Shi); river side (Tso). 

693 a—e. *^idp / sjdp / s h i damp, wet (sc. soil) (Yi). b. is Yin bone (B shang 13:6), 
c. is Yin bone (A 2: 3,4), d. is Chou I/II (inscr. 205), e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 326). The 
graph seems to show (besides ’water’ to the left) layers of earth with water drops in 
between (distorted into ’silk’ in e.), sometimes with addition of ’earth’ (d., e.). 

694 a—d. *glidp / lidp / 1 i to stand (Shi); set up, raise (Shi); ascend (throne) (Tso); 
loan for f. (Shi). Gl. 1087. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 16,l), c. is Yin (inscr. 46, name), d. is 
Chou II (inscr. 134, sense of ^). The graph is a drawing of a standing man. — e. 
id. splint hat (Shi). — f. id. grains of rice (Meng); live on grain (Shu). 

g. *glidp I lidp 1 1 i and ^g'Udp / g'hp / k i pen for animals (Meng). 

h. *k'lidp I k'idp I k’i weep (Shi). — i. id. juice (Yili). 

j—k. *gldp I lap /la Shuowen says: rumble of stones (no text), k. is Chou I (inscr. 
96, sense here uncertain). — 1. id. to break (Kungyang, one version). 
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695 a—d. / j u enter (Shi); to bring in, to present (Tso); take to heart 

(Shi). Gl. sib. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 48), d. is Chou I (inscr. 59). 
The graph shows some sharp-pointed object (a wedge? an arrow-point?). 

€ —g. ♦n^p / nap / n a (same as h. below, hence the reading) to bring in (Meng); *nw9h 
> nwdd I nudi- / n e i interior, inside, inner, in (Shi), loan for a. enter (Shu, orthodox 
version). Gl. 1223. f. is Chou I (inscr. 56), g. is Chou I (inscr. 63). 
h. ♦n^p / nap / n a to bring in, convey to, present (Shi); insert (Li). — i. id, inner 
reins of the outside horses in a team of four horses (Shi). 

In the following words it is uncertain whether there was originally a final -p, which 
became 4 by dissimilation at an early date: j. *nw9p > *nwdt etc. (just as *nw9b > 
*nw9d through dissimilation), or ^ was chosen as phonetic in them all at a time when 
its *nw9b had already passed over to *nw9d. In the latter case the dental finals in j. 
*nw 9 t etc. is original. We must leave this question open, 
j. *nw9t I nu9t I no slow of speech (Lunyii). 

k— m. ^niwai / nziwdt / ? and ^niwai j niwdt j ? and *nioai / nioai / ? and *nw9t / nu9t 
I no slow of speech (Li), m. is Yin bone (A 1: 36,6, sense here uncertain), 
n. *n{vxid / nziwdi- / j u e i peg, pin, tenon (Chuang). — o. id, bend of river, or junc¬ 
ture of two rivers (Shu). — p. variant of s. below (Meng). — q. id, Shuowen says: 
plants sprouting (no text), loan for o. (Shi), for s. (Chuang). Gl. 910. 
r. *niu)ad / nziwdi- / j u e i and *niwdt / nznvdt /jo hot, burn (Li). — s. id, mosquito, 
gnat (Siin). 


696 a—d. *niep / nidp / n i e Shuowen says: that by which you frighten people (no 
text). In the bone inscriptions the primary graph is used as a synonym of 685 a. above 
and probably depicts the manacles of a prisoner, c. is Yin bone (A 4: 17,3), d. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 13,6). 

697 a. *Jcdng / kdng / k a n g hill, ridge (Shi). — b—d. id. hard, strong (Shi); odd 
(number) (Li); loan for f. (Shi), c. is Yin bone (I 48: 4), d. is Chou II (inscr. 147). — 
e. id. guiding rope of a net (Shu); regulator, regulate (Shi); rule, law (Tso). — f— g. 
id. bull (Kungyang). g. is Yin bone (A 2: 17,8 name). 

h. *kdng / kdng, kdng- / k a n g steel (Lie). 
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698 a. *kdng / Awngr / k a n g neck, throat (only Han time text ex.); name of a constella* 
tion (Li); loan for id. lift high (Chuang); *k'dng / k'dng- / k’a n g overbearing (Yi); 
excessive (Tso); screen, protect, defend (Tso); loan for b. obstruct, oppose (Tso); for 
c. equal (Li). 

b. *k>dng / k'dng- / k’a n g to set up (Shi); lift (Li); to obstruct, oppose (Lao); protect 
Kuoyii). — c. id. equal, companion, mate (Tso); loan for id. high (sc. gate )(Shi); proud 
(Hanfei); for b. oppose (Kuots’d). 

d. ^k*dng / k'dng:, k'dng- / k*a n g grieved (Kuots’e). 

e. *g'dng / ydng /hang to go by boat (Shi). 

f. *g'dng / ydng: / hang hang-hie moisture of the dew (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *g'dng / ydng /hang stretch the neck (Shi). Gl. 71. 

h. *k'dng / k'tmg / k’e n g pit (Ch*uts*i). — i. id. pit, hole (Chuang). 

699 a. *ngdng / ngdng / a n g high (Shi), loan for id. I, me (Shi); *ngiang j ngiang: / 

yang look up (Shi); loan for d. (Kuoyii). Gls. 879, 914. 

b. *ngdng / ngdng / a n g lift high (Ch’uts’i). 

c. "^ngiang / ngiang: /yang lift the face, look up (Shi). 

d. *ngidng / ngivng / y i n g to meet (Tso); *ngidng / ngwng- / y i n g go to meet, 

receive (Shi). 

700 a —^b. *d'dng / d'dng / t’a n g exaggerate (Chuang); great (Chouli); loan for id. path 
in the temple (Shi); dodder (Shi); t’a n g -1 i cherry tree (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 29,5, 
name). — c. id. dam, dyke (Kuoyii). — d. id. cup (Siin). — e. id. cicada (Shi). 

701 a—c. *d'dng / d'dng- /tang cave-dwelling (no pre-Han text ex.); loan for id. 
surpass (Kuliang). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 30,7), c. is Chou II (inscr. 150). The graph 
has ’roof’ and ’stone’ (795). 

702 a. *tsdng / tadng- /1 s a n g to bury, inter (Lunyii). The Seal has ’die, dead’ and 
’grass* (doubled). 

703 a—b. *ts'dng / ta'dng / t s’a n g granary (Shi); loan for e. (Li), for m. (Shi); t s’a n g- 
keng oriole (Shi). Gl. 412. b. is Chou II (inscr. 184). 

c. *is'dng / ts'dng /1 s’a n g and Hs'iang / ts'iang- / c h’u a n g cold (Yi Chou shu). 
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d. *is'dng / U^dng /1 s'a n g name of a river (Shu); loan for c. (Lie). — e. id, green 
(Shi); azure (Shi). 

f. *ts'dng I is'dng /1 s*a n g crane (Ch’uts’i); loan for ^ts'iang / ts'iang /1 s’i a n g to 
tinkle (Shi). Gl. 450. 

g. ^ts'jang / ts'jang, ts^jang: /1 s’i a n g to rush (Chuang); *ts'iang / ts^jang: / c h’u a n g 
to beat (Kuots’e). 

h. *t8'iang / ts'jang / t s’i a n g to tinkle (Shi) (cf. f. above). Gl. 450. — i. id. sharp- 
pointed stick (Kuoyii). 

j. *t8'iang / is'iang / t s’i a n g move in a stately way (Shi); to dance (Shu). Gls. 266, 
1344. — k. variant of the preceding (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

l. Hs'iang / ts'jang / c h’u a n g to wound (Li); loan for Hs'iang / ts'jang- / c h’u a n g 
start work (Shu); commence, create (Lunyii); loan for n. (Li). Gl. 1332. 

m. *ts*iang / ts'iang- / c h’u a n g grieved (Li). 

n. Hs'iang / ts'iang / c h’u a n g boil, tumour (Kuots’e). 

704 a. *sdng / sdng /sang mulberry tree (Shi). The Seal has ’tree’ and three ’hands’. 

b. *8dng / sdng: /sang forehead (Tso). 

705 a — d. *sdng / sdng /sang mourning, burial (Shi); *sdng / sdng- /sang to lose 
(Shi); destroy (Shu), b. is Chou I (inscr. 65), c. is Chou II (inscr. 180), d. is Chou III 
(inscr. 234). 

706 a— e. ^ktoang / hvdng / k u a n g light, bright (Shi); brilliant, glory (Shi); loan for 
707 m. fully, extensively (Shu). Gls. 899, 1209. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 32,7, name?), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 10, sense here uncertain), d. is Chou I (inscr. 64), e. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 
The graph has a kneeling ’man’ and ’fire’. — f. id. rushing water (Siin); violent, fierce 
(Shi). Gls. 101, 1038. 

g. *k:wdng / k'todng- / k’u a n g fine floss silk (Chuang). 

h. *kwdng / hvdng / k u a n g and *kwdng / kwvng / k u n g ample (Kuoyii). 

i. *kwdng / kwvng / k u a n g (Mand. k u a n g is irregular, we should expect k u n g) 
drinking horn, a kind of ritual vessel (Shi). 

j. ^yiyodng / xwdrvg: / h u a n g flurried (Li); confused (Lao). 

707 a — b. *g'wdng / ywdng / h u a n g yellow (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 79). The graph 

is practically identical with k i e n distress (480 above), explanation uncertain. — 
c — d. id. half-circle shaped jade insignium (Chouli). — e — id. lake, pool (Tso); 

great, vast (Siin). f. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,7, name). — g. id. tongue in a flute, flute, 

reed-organ (Shi). 

h—k. *kwdng / hvdng: / k u a n g wide, broad, large (Shi); enlarge (Shi); *hvdng / 
hvdng- / k u a n g a cohort (Tso), a group of chariots (Tso); distance from east to west 
(Chouli). i. is Chou II (inscr. 172), j. is Chou II (inscr. 174), k. is Chou II (inscr. 197). 

l. *hvdng / kwvng / k u a n g (Mand. k u a n g is irregular, we should expect k u n g) 
drinking horn, a kind of ritual vessel (Chouli) (variant of 706 i. above). 

m. *g*wdng / ywvng / hung, heng (Mand. h e n g is irregular) crosswise (Tso); 
transversal, latitudinal (Ch’uts’i); perverse, unjust (Meng); *hvdng / kwdng- / k u a n g 
intense, full (sc. sound) (Li); fully, extensively (Shu). Gl. 1209. 

n. *hwdng / k'wdng- / k’u a n g grave pit (Li); wilds, uncultivated tracts (Meng). — 

o. id. bright (Chuang); desolate, waste (Shi); vacant (Shu); omit, neglect (Li); wide 
(Lao). — p—<!• id. fine floss silk (Shu), same as 706 g. above; quilted (sc. garment) 
(Tso). q. is Chou I/II (inscr. 213, name). 
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r. *k'wdng / k'todng:, k'wdng- / k’u a n g and *k'dng / Fang: / k’a n g wide off, far 
away (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 125. 

s. *kwdng / kwrmg: / k u n g rustic,, rude (Kuanyin). 

t. *Fwdk I Fwdk / k’u o extend (Meng). 

708 a — c. *g*ivdng / ywdng / h u a n g august, sovereign (Shi); to revere (Shi); magni< 
ficent, brilliant (Shi); yellow-and-white spotted (Shi); to regulate (Shi); ceremonial cap 
(Li); anxious, dissatisfied (Meng); loan for i. (Shi), for 1. (Shu). Gls. 391, 393, 661, 744, 
1075, 1141. b. is Chou I (inscr. 69), c. is Chou I (inscr. 86). — d. id, walk irresolutely, 
hesitate (Chuang). — e. variant of the preceding (Kuoyii). — f. id, stagnant water 
(Ta Tai li). — g. id, brilliant (Shi). — h. id, bamboo thicket (Ch’uts’i). — i. id. 
leisure (Shi). — j. id, moat (Yi). — k. id. cake (Ch'uts’i). — 1. id, female phoenix 
(Shi). 

m. *g'wdng / yiodng / h u a n g and *g'wdng / ywvng /hung locust (Li). 

n. *g'wdng / ywvng /hung and * ywdng / ywvng /hung to resound (as weeping, or 
bells) (Shi). Gl. 1085. 

709 a. *mwdng / mwdng: / m a n g grass, weeds (Meng); jungle (Tso); luxuriant (growth) 
(Ch’uts’i); coarse (Chuang). The Seal has 'dog’ and ’grass’ (doubled). 

710 a. *kiang / kiang / k i a n g boundary (Chouli). The Seal shows two ’fields’ delimited 
by three boundary lines. — b. variant of the preceding (Ta Tai li). 

c. *kiang / kiang /kiang and ^g'iang / g'iang / k’i a n g prostrate, fall (Lii); over¬ 
throw (Chuang). 

d. *kiang / kiang /kiang ginger (Lunyii). 

e —g. *g*iang / g'iang / k’i a n g strong, violent (Shi); *g'iang j g'iang: / k’i a n g (Mand. 
k’i a n g here is irregular, we should expect a kiang) make an effort (Meng); compel 
(Meng); *kiang / kiang / kiang kiang-kiang fierce (Shi). Gls. 137, 1119. f. is 
Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of a. above), g. is Chou II (inscr. 139). 

h— i. *kiang / kiang /kiang boundary, limit (Shi), s. w. as a. above; loan for *g'iang 
g'iang: /kiang hard (sc. soil) (Chouli). i. is Chou III (inscr. 229). 

711a—b. * kiang j kiang j \i\ a Tig family name (Shi); loan for e. fierce (Shi, Ts’i 
version). Gl. 137. b. is Chou I (inscr. 69). The graph has ’woman’ and ’sheep’. 
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712 a— d. *h;iang / k'iang / k’i a n g Western tribes (Shi); loan for id, a particle (Ch’uts'i). 

b. is Yin bone (P 154; the identification of the char., which has been doubted by some 
authors, is certain in this instance; the phrase runs: k’i a n g s h i j e n ’’ten k’iang men”), 

c. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,6), d. is Chou III (inscr. 220, name). The graph has ’man’ and 
’sheep’, sometimes (c.) also a third element of uncertain interpretation. — e. id, 
beetle (Chuang). 

713 a— b. *g*iang / g'iang / k’i a n g Shuowen says: a kind of insect (no text; was it a 
variant of 712 e. above?); loan for id, strong (Meng); *g'iang / g'iang: / k i a n g, k’i a n g 
(the Pek. aspirate is irregular) make an effort (Tso), compel (Li). 

c. *kiang / kiang: / k i a n g string, cord (Li). — d. id, bands by which infants are 
wrapped and carried on the back (Lun 3 ru). 

714 a— b. *xi^^ I / h i a n g Shuowen says: fragrance of grain. There are no 
text examples of this; but since it occms in the sense of j. below ’feast’ in inscr. 270, 
and since it recurs as a drawing of a vessel in d—h. below, it is obviously etymologically 
the same word: fragrant food, feast, b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 270, sense of j. below). 

c —^h. *xi^'^ I / h i a n g to face, turn towards (Li); draw towards (Shi); (face 

side:) window (Li); (the »facing» side =) south (Shi); (the time ^turning towards^ the 
speaker:) a little while ago (Lunyii); loan for *;f?angr / xi^^ / h i a n g village (Lunyii); 
district (Chouli); region, tract (Shi); *xi^^ I /hiang to feast (Siin). d. is 

Yin bone (A 4: 22,6, sense of j.), e. is Yin bone (A 4: 22,3, sense of j.). f. is Yin (inscr. 
20, sense of j.), g. is Chou I (inscr. 58, sense of j.), h. is Chou II (inscr. 134, sense of 
’turn towards’). Thus the graph, which shows two men sitting turned towards one 
another at a food vessel, serves both for %?ang: ’feast’ and XV^^~ face’. 

i. *x^^^ I X^^^' / hiang to face, approach (Shu); loan for j. to enjoy (Shu), for 
n. (Yi). 

j. / xi^'^' /hiang feast (Li); enjoy a feast (Shi); to present food or drink at 
a feast or a sacrifice (Shi); receive and enjoy such an offering (Li). 

k. I /hiang and ? / diang:, Mang- / s h a n g a short time (Tso 

ap. Shuowen), recently (Lii); loan for i. (Chijang). 

l. *xio>ng I xi^^ /hiang beef soup (Li). — m. id, smell of grain (Li). 

n. *xicf^ng / XV^'^‘ /hiang echo (Lie). 

o—p. *k'idng / k'ivng / k’i n g minister (Shi), p. is Chou I (inscr. 70, sense of ’minister’). 
Thus one and the same Archaic graph serves for ^ hiang and |$P k’ing. 

715 a— d. *xi<^'>m I /hiang window facing North (Shi); turn towards (Chuang); 

formerly (Chuang), cf. the preceding group, b. is Yin bone (A 2: 20,5, name), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 5, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 174, name). The graph is a drawing of a house 
with a window. 

e. ? / iiang- / s h a n g carry food to field labourers (Meng). 

716 a — d. I xi^W- /hiang sacrificial offering (Shi); feast (Tso); enjoy (Tso); 

*X^^ I X^'^ / h 6 ^ g penetrate (Yi); loan for ^ (Shi), a. and b. are primarily identical, 
two variants of the same char.; the usage to write a. for hiang and b. for h e n g 
is modem; in T’ang time the two forms were still used promiscue, c. is Yin bone 
(A 6: 63,5), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph shows a building, possibly a temple. 

717 a. *xiang / /hiang fragrance (Shi). 
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718 a — b. *'iang I'jang I y an g centre, middle (Shi); end (Shi); loan for id, and 
*'idng I ‘ivng / y i n g brilliant (Shi); tinkling of bells (Shi). Gls. 458, 480. b. is Chou 11 
(inscr. 157). The graph shows a man with a carrying-pole, supported in its centre, 
cf. 656 above. 

c. *'iang / '{ang: /yang and *'dng / 'dng I an g bend the body (Chuang). 

d. *'iang / ^jang:, 'rang- /yang disconcerted, discontented (Kuots’e). 

e. *’iang / jang /yang calamity (Tso); damage, destroy (Meng). 

f. *'iang / 'iang: /yang strap on breast of horse or ox (Tso); loan for d. (Shi). Gl. 646. 

g. *'iang / 'iang /yang to flow, a great and deep flow (Shi). 

h. *'iang / 'iang /yang and *'dng / 'dng / a n g female of mandarin duck (Shi). 

i. ♦ / 'dim-1 ^ of liquor (Li); full, ample (Meng). — j. id, (basin, tub, 

tub-like:) obese, swollen (Chuang). 

k. *'idng / 'ivng / y i n g flower, blossom (Shi); loan for id, a kind of precious stone 
(Shi); brilliant (Shi); ornament (Shi). Gls. 224, 273, 458. 

719 a — d. *fiang / Viang- / c h’a n g aromatic spirits (Shi); loan for 721 m. below (Shi), 
b. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,7), c. is Yin bone (I 43: 5), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph 
is a drawing of a bowl. 

720 a — d. *diang / iang /yang South side (inscr. Yin bone A 4: 10,2). b. is Yin bone 
(A 4: 10,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 59, possibly sense of m'. below), d. is Chou I (inscr. 98, 
sense of j. below). 

e—g. *diang / iang /yang South slope of a height (Shi); North bank of a river (Shi); 
light, brightness (Shi); the sun (Shi); the light cosmogonic principle (Tso); elated (Shi). 
Gls. 199, 351. f. is Chou I (inscr. 100, sense of j.), g. is Chou II (inscr. 157). — h. id, 
sunshine, bright (Shu). 

i. *diang j iang- /yang to roast, to heat (Chuang); cruel (Yi Chou shu). 

j—o. *diang / iarm /yang lift, raise (Shi); (throw up:) to winnow (Shi); to display, 
extol (Shi); to stir (Shi); raise the voice (Shi); loan for id, forehead (Shi); distinguished (Li) ; 
battle-axe (Shi); hawk (Shi). Gls. 201, 241, 785, 1134. k. is Chou I (inscr. 59), 1. is Chou I 
(inscr. 69), m. is Chou I (inscr. 78), n. is Chou I (inscr. 91), o. is Chou I (inscr. 105); the 
radical in these latter is 786 below inst. of rad. 64. — p. id, tossed up by the wind 
(Ch’uts’i); loan for id. lift the voice (Shu); promote (Shu); stately, lordly (Tso). Gls. 
1325, 1349. — q—r. id, poplar (Shi), r. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). — s. id, sore, ulcer 
(Tso). — t. id, metal frontlet of a horse (Shi); ornament on shield (Li). 
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u. *t'iang / Viang- / ch’ang kill the sprouting grass by turning the soil with plough 
(Ta Tai li). — v. id, penetrate everywhere, spread out (Yi); full (Li); long (Shi); ample, 
luxuriant (Meng); loan for 719 a. above (Li). 

X. *d*iang / d'iang / c h’a n g arena (Shi). — y. id, intestines (Shi). 

z—^b'. *Vdng / fang / t’a n g hot liquid (Lunyii); reckless (Shi); *Mang / ^iang / s h a n g 
amply-flowing (sc. a river) (Shi); Gls. 329, 655. a', is Chou I (inscr. 88, name), b'. is 
Chou II/III (inscr. 258, name). 

c'— d'. *d'dng / d'dng / t’a n g sweets, cake (only Han time text ex.), d'. is Chou I 
(inscr. 105, sense here uncertain). 

e'. *d'dng / d'dng: /tang carefree, extravagant (Siin); Siang / Hang / s h a n g (to 
move:) straight and rapidly, directly (Li). 

f. *d"dng / d'dng- /tang veined stone (only Han time text ex.); loan for id, exceed 
(Chuang). 

g'—h'. *Hang / iiang / s h a n g expel evil spirits (Li). 

i'. *Hang / Hang / s h a n g and ^ta'iang / ta'iang / t s’i a n g Shuowen says: to wound, 
hurt (no text). 

j'. *^iang / Hang / s h a n g to wound, hurt, damage (Tso); afflict (Shi). The right part 
of the char, is said to be an abbreviated form of the preceding. — k'. id, to die in child¬ 
hood (Tso). — r. id, goblet (Tso). 

m'. *d'dng / d'dng: /tang a kind of precious stone (Li ap. Shuowen). — n'. id, eliminate 
(Yi, acc. to some comm.); shake (Tso); *fdng / fdng- / t’a n g push forward (Lunyii). 

o'. *d*dng / d'dng: /tang big bamboo (Shu). 

p'. *d'dng / d'dng: /tang great, immense (Shi); extensively (Shu); large-minded 
(Lunyii); even, smooth (Shi); move (Li); shake (Shu); draw off (sc. water) (Chouli); 
destroy (Kuoyii); license, reckless (Lunyii); *d'dng / d'dng-jt a n g throw out, purify 
from (Li). Gls. 329, 912. 

721 a—e. ^d'iang / d'iang / c h’a n g long, tall (Shi); a long time (Shi); always (Lunyii); 
*d'iang / d'iang- / c h a n g length, measure of length (Li); *tiang / iiang: / c h a n g 
grow tall (Meng); increase (Shi); grown-up, elder, senior (Shi); superior (Shi); chief (Shu); 
preside (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 8,3, name), c. is Yin bone (B shang 19: 6), d. is Chou 
III (inscr. 220, enlarged by rad. 117) e. is pre-Han (inscr. 423, name). Does the graph 
show a man with long hair or a tall, plume-like head-dress? 
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f. *d'iang j d'iang / ch’ang a kind of tree (Shi). 

g. *tiang / t iang- / c h a n g curtain (Ch’uts’i). 

h. *tiang / iiang / c h a n g give tension to a bow, string the bow (Shi); to string an 
instrument (Kuots’e); stretch, extend (Lao); display (Shi); spread out (a tent) (Chouli); 
(a spread-out thing:) a tent (Tso); a hunting net (Chouli); arrange, dispose (Chuang); 
(extended:) large, broad (Shi); boast, impose on (Shu); *tiang j iiang- j chB,ng to 
swell, conceited (Tso); wanting to go to stool (Tso). 

i. *tiang / ijang / c hang provisions (Shi). — j. id, cake (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *Viang I i'iang / c h'a n g and *Vdng / Vvng- / c h’e n g reckless (Li). 

l. *Viarvg / Viang- / c h’a n g disappointed (Li). — m. id, bow-case, put in a bow-case 
(Shi). 

n. *d*dng / d'vng / c h’e n g door-posts (Li). 

722 a. *d*iang / d'iang: / c h a n g a measure of 10 ch’i (Tso); loan for id, old man (Lunyii); 
loan for b. below (Li). The Seal has ’ten* and ’hand*. 

b. *d'iang / d'iang: j chan g staff, stick (Lunyii); *d'iang / d'iang- / c h a n g lean on, 
rely on (Tso); wield (Shu). 

723 a— d. *iiang / tiiang / c h a n g brilliant, illustrious (Shu); splendid (Shi); refinement 
(Shi); ornament, decor (Shi); pattern (Shi); rule, statute (Shi); distinctive mark (Tso); 
signal (Kuoyii); emblem of distinction, insignium, tessera (Shi); to display, manifest 
(Tso); (patterned words:) stanza (Tso). Gls. 807, 1101. b. is Yin (inscr. 44), c. is Chou 
I (inscr. 78), d. is Chou II (inscr. 163, sense of h.). — e. id. to display (Shu). — f. id, 
camphor tree (Kuots’e). — g. id. fallow-deer (Lii). — h — i. id. insignium, tessera (Shi). 
Gl. 804. i. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 310, name). — j. id. place name (Tso); loan for k. dam 
up (Li). 

k. *iiang / Uiang, t^iang- / c h a n g dyke, dam up (Tso), obstacle (Li). 

724 a —b. H'iang / t^'jang / c h’a n g bright, splendid (Shi); to flourish, prosper (Shi); 
abundant (Li); loan for f. (Yili). b. is pre-Han (inscr. 426, name). 

c. *i*iang / ti'iang- / c h’a n g to lead in singing, intone (Shi), loan for e. (Chuang). — 

d. id. take the lead (uoyii). 

e. *Viang I t^'iang / ch’ang to rush (Chuang); rash, extravagant (Ch’uts’i). — f. id. 
Acorus calamus (Lii). — g. id. palace gate (Ch’uts’i). 

725 a —c. *diang / ziang- / s h a n g upwards (Shu); high, admirable (Tso); superior 
(Shu); to place over, above (Lunyii); exalt (Meng); approve (Shi); esteem higher, prefer 
(Li); ascend (Meng); surpass (Meng); add to (Shi); (consider high and desirable:) wish 
(Shi); would that (Shi); loan for id. still, yet (Shi). Gls. 276, 942, 1477. b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 132, sense of q. below), c. is Chou (inscr. 367). The graph may have been a drawing 
of a house with roof ridge (cf. 715 above); or was it the primary graph for s. below? 

d. *diang / ziang / s h a n g lower garment (Shi); curtain (Li); loan for id. ample, splendid 
(Shi). ; 

e. *diang / ziang / c h’a n g a kind of banner (Chouli); loan for id, constant, regular (Shi); 
regular lot or duty (Shi); perpetuate (Shu); always (Shi); a length measure (Yili); 
cherry tree (Shi). Gl. 1202. — f — h. id. to taste (Shi); try (Meng); mark of past tense 
(Lunyii); (tasting the new fruit:) autumnal sacrifice (Shi), g. is Chou II (inscr. 151), h. 
is Chou IV (inscr. 284). — i. variant of the preceding (Kuoyii). 

j. *t fang I tsjang: I ch an g palm of the hand (Lunyii); manage (Chouli); yang- 
c h a n g disconcerted (Shi). Gl. 646. 
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k. *"Viang / is'iang: / c h’a n g and *Vdng / f’dngr, i’dn^: / t’a n g stop suddenly (Chuang). 

l. H'iang / ts'iang: / c h’a n g despondent (Chuang). — m. id. high level land, open, 
spacious (only Han time text ex.). 

n—p. *^iang / iiang: / s h a n g to reward (Lunyii). o. is Chou II (inscr. 132, sense of 
y.), p. is Chou III (inscr. 220). 

q. ^tdng / tang /tang have the value of, be equal of, rank with (Tso); to match, resist 
(Meng); be capable of (Meng); undertake, sustain (Lunyii); to function as, act as, be 
(Meng); take charge of, govern (Tso); to shield, protect (Tso); to rest on, be on (Shu); 
in, at, on (Lunyii); actual, at that time (Kuoyii); to face, vis-d-vis (Tso); *tdng / tang- / 
tang right, ought (Meng); suitable (Tso); base, foundation (Hanfei). 

r. *idng / idng\ /tang party (Tso); partisan, partisanly (Shu); class, category (Lun 3 ru); 
a group of families, village (Lunyu); place (Tso); loan for id. straightforward words 
(Siin). Gl. 1300. 

8. *d'dng / d’dng / t’a n g hall, apartment (Shi); lay a house foundation (Shu); loan for 
id. magnificent (Lunyii); for t. (Shi). Gl. 320. — t. id. Pyrus (Shi). 

u. *d'dng / d'vng / c h’e n g serve as a stay or support to (Chouli). 

V. *diang / Hang / c h’a n g name of a fish (Shi). 

X. Hsiang / ts'iang: / c h’a n g scared (Lie). 

y. *diang / Hang / c h’a n g and *diang / Hang- / s h a n g indemnify, pay back, fulfil 
(Tso). 

z. *t’dng / Vdng: / t’a n g easy-going, careless, negligent (Chuang); accidental, sudden 
(Chuang). — a', id. beat (Lie). — b'. id. dark, veiled (sc. sun) (Ch’uts’i). — c'. id. bad 
eye-sight (Ch’uts’i). 

d\ *d'dng / d'dng / t’a n g mantis (Chuang). 

e'. *fdng / Vang / t’a n g sound of drum (Shi). 

f. *Vdng I Vvng / c h’e n g look straight at, stare (Chuang). 

726 a — d. *diang / Hang- / s h a n g up, above, on, over, upwards (Shi); supreme (Shi); 

highest, superior (Tso); first (Shu); *diang j Hang: j rise (Shi); raise (Tso); 

go up (Tso); rate high (Tso); loan for 725 a. would that (Shi). Gl. 276. b. is Yin bone 
(A 2: 14,3), c. is Chou I inscr. 63), d. is Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph is a symbol. 

727 a— c. *t8^iang / ts'iang /1 s’i a n g an ancient personal name (T’angyiin). The primary 
sense of the graph is not known through any text examples, and Shuowen does not regis- 
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ter it. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 45,3, sense here uncertain), c. is Yin bone (A 7: 3,1, sense 
uncertain). Was this the primary form for r. below? Cf. 1260 b. below. — d —e. id. a 
kind of axe (Shi), e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 310, name). 

f. *t8iang / taiang / t s i a n g bring (Shi); to offer (Shi); take (Tso); employ (Tso); perform 
(Shi); arrange (Shi); hold on to (Shu); attend to, nurse, to support (Shi); take upon 
oneself (Lun 3 ru); push forward (Shi); advance (Shi); march (Shi); course (of a river) (Shi); 
go, pass (sc. time) (Siin); escort (Shi); (undertake:) be on the point of, about to (Shi); 
intend to (Tso); perhaps (Lun 3 ru); or else (Ch’uts’i); loan for id. great (Shi); strong 
(Shi); ^tsiang / tsiang- / tsiang to lead (Meng); a leader (Tso); loan for *ts^iang / 
ta'iang /1 s’i a n g beg, ask (Shi); tinkle (Shi); for a'. (Shu). Gls. 15, 212, 403, 660, 
747, 761, 798, 839, 1085, 1112, 1476, 1508, 1667, 1781. The graph has ’hand’ (»thumbf 
variant) and ’meat’ (= bring in sacrifice). 

g—i. *dz'iang / dz'iang / t s’i a n g kill (Ch’unts’iu); injure (Shi), h. is Yin bone (O 1219, 
name?), i. is Chou I (inscr. 67, sense of f'. below). — j —k. id. wall (Shi). The radical 
to the right is a store house for grain, k. is Chou II (inscr. 182, sense of 926 below). — 
1. variant of the preceding (Chuang); the phonetic is replaced by rad. 32. — m. variant 
of the same word (Kuots’e); the phonetic replaced by rad. 53. 

n. *tsiang / tsiang- /chuang strong, robust, great (Shi). 

o— p. ^tsiang / tsiang /chuang Shuowen says: adorn (no text); p. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 294, name). — q. id. dignified, grave (Lunyii); meeting-place of six roads (Tso). 

r. ^dz'iang / dz'iang / c h’u a n g couch, bed (Shi). 

s. ^dfiang / dfiang- / chuang form, shape (Kuyii); appearance (Tso); depict, describe 
(Chuang); record of merits (Tso); conditions, circumstances (Kuots’e). 

t. *tsdng I tsdng /1 s a n g ewe (Shi); loan for id. luxuriant (sc. foliage) (Shi). Gl. 746. 

u. ^tsiang / tsiang: /tsiang help (Tso); encourage (Tso). The radical should properly 

be R. 55. 

V. ^tsiang / tsiang / tsiang rice-water, drink (Shi). — x. id. name of a plant used for 
making mats (Hanfei). 

y. *tsiang / tsiang- / tsiang minced food in brine (Lunyii). 

z. *ts'iang / ts'iang / t s’i a n g tinkle, as horse’s bells (Shi), cf. f. above. 

a'—e'. *^iang / Mang / s h a n g cook, boil (inscr. 28 and 85). b'. is Yin (inscr. 28), c'. 
is Chou I (inscr. 85), d'. is Chou I (inscr. 88), e'. is Chou I (inscr. 107). 

f'. * tsdng I tsdng / t s a n g good (Shi). 
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g'. *dz"dng / dz'dng / t s’a n g conceal (Yi); to store (Yi); *dz*dng / dz'dng- / t s a n g a 
store, treasure (Shi); intestines (Chouli). loan for i' (SW). Gl. 1722. 

h'. *t8dng / tsdng /1 s a n g stolen goods (Lie). 

i'. Hsiang / tsiang, tsiang- / c h u a n g pack, load, baggage (Kuots’e). 

j'. *dz"iang j dz'iang I female court official (Tso); the phonetic is j. above 

abbreviated. 

728 a — d, *dziang / zjang: / s i a n g elephant (Shi); ivory (Shi); (cut figure:) figure 
(Li); to represent (Tso); imitate (Li); image, shape (Yi); appearance (Shu); depict (Shu); 
pictured (Shi); symbol, emblem (Shu). Gl. 1267. b. is Yin bone (B hia 5: 11), c. is Chou 
I (inscr. 88), d. is Chou II (inscr. 188). The graph is a drawing. — e. id, image, resemble, 
depict (Yi). — f. id, acorn (Chuang). 

729 a. *dz'iang / dz'iang- / t s i a n g carpenter (Chouli). The Seal has ’box’ and ’axe’. 

730 a. *8niang j sjang / s i a n g (strip off:) remove (Shi); achieve (Shu); rise upwards, 
to rear (of horses) (Shi); rise above (Shu). Gls. 215, 437, 1312, 1897. — b. id, belt, 
sash (Ch’uts’i); horse’s belly-band (Kuoyii). 

c. *hiiang j sjang, ijang:, Jsjang- / s h a n g bring food to (sc. workers in the field) (Shi). 

d. *niang / nziang: / j a n g mould, cultivated soil (Shu); territory (Meng); mound, 
heap (Li); abundant, rich (Lie). 

e. ^niang j nziang / j a n g steal (Shi); pull away (sc. trees) (Shi); thrust forward (sc. 
arms) (Meng); expel (Li); thrust aside (Shi); loan for i. withdraw (Li); *niang / nziang, 
nziang: / j a n g oppose, disturb (Chuang). Gl. 680. 

f. *mang / nziang / j a n g heavy with dew (Shi). — g. id, sacrifice to expel evil influences 
(Tso). 

h. *niang j nziang, nziang: / j a n g rich growth (of grain) (Shi); abundant (Shi). Gl. 1086. 

i. *niang / nziang- / j a n g reprimand (Tso); cede (Lunyii); yield, give way (Shi); modest 
(Shu). — j. id, mince and mix (Li). 

k. *ndng / ndng: / n a n g in past time, formerly (Tso). 

l. *ndng j ndng / n a n g sack, bag (Shi). 

731 a— c. *8iang / siang- / s i a n g look at, see (Shi); (look to:) assist (Shi); assistant, 
minister (Shi); aid (Shu); a kind of time-beating instrument (Li); *8iang / 8iang, 8iang- / 
s i a n g appearance, quality (Shi); *8iang / 8iang / s i a n g mutually (Shi). Gls. 807, 
955, 2075. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 17,4, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou (inscr. 396, name). 
The graph has ’eye’ and ’tree’. 

d. *8iang / 8iang: / s i a n g think, imagine (Chouli). 

e. *siang / 8iang / s i a n g to boil (Shi). Gl. 42. — f. id. box (of a carriage) (Shi); side 
room (Yili). 

g. * sjang / sjang / s h u a n g hoar-frost (Shi). — h. id, widow (Lie). 

732 a — d. *ziang / jang /yang sheep, ram (Shi); loan for f. (Tso). b. is Yin bone 
(E 86: 3), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 12,4), d. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph is a drawing. — e. 
id, feign, deceive (Hanfei). — f. id, walk irresolutely, hesitate (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *ziang / jang- /yang sickness (Ch’uts’i); defect, shortcoming (Kuots’e). 

h. *ziang / jang /yang a great expanse of water (Chuang); to flow with much water 
(Shi); vast, grand (Shi); loan for f. (Meng). 

i. Hiang / jang /yang and *dzjang / zjang / s i a n g disease (Shi); suffer (Shi); *zjang j 
jang: /yang ulcer (Chouli), 
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j. *ziang / ?an^: /yang nourish, feed (Tso); bring up, develop (Shi); loan for id. conceal 
(Ta Tai li); long (sc. day) (Ta Tai li); longing, grieved (Shi); *ziang / ziang- j y an g 
to keep, support (sc. parents) (Lun 5 ru); loan for r. (Siin). Gls. 127, 136. 

k—1. *ziang / iang- /yang long (like a river) (Shi, Han version ap. Shuowen). 1. is 
Chou III/IV (inscr. 294). Gl. 32. 

m. *dziang / ziang / s i a n g school (Meng). — n—o. id. happy omen, auspicious, 
felicitous (Shi); a lucky day (Shi). Gl. 776. o. is Chou IV (inscr. 291). — p. id. go to 
and fro (Shi); fly backwards and forwards (Lunyii); (to soar:) walk with elbows kept 
as outstretched wings (Li). — q. id. scrutinize fully, explain details (Shi); loan for n. 
(Tso). 

r. *ziang / iang: /yang itch (Li). 

s—t. *ziang / iang- /yang name of a river (Shu); variant of k. (Shi ap. comm, on 
Wensiian). Gl. 32. t. is Chou IV (inscr. 283). 

733 a — b. *siang / siang: / s h u a n g clever, active (Tso); bright (Shu); loan for id. 
different (Tso); deviate, aberr (Shi); go astray (Tso); defective, faulty (Shi); depraved 
(Lao); loan for 731 g. hoarfrost-coloured (sc. horse) (Tso). Gls. 181, 1614. b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 147). The graph seems to show a dancing man, cf. 103 above. 

734 a— e. *siang / siang / s h a n g discuss, debate (Li); to trade (Tso); name of a musical 
note (Li); name of place and dynasty (Shi); endow, give (Shu). Gl. 2100. b. is Yin 
bone (A 1: 11,2, name), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 2,6, name), d. is Chou I (inscr. 62, sense 
of ’to give’), e. is Yin (inscr. 10, sense of ’to give’). The graph seems to be the primary 
form for *^ang: ’to give’ (cf. 725 n.), being so used in the bronze inscriptions, and 
showing a food vessel (cf. 855) and (mostly) a ’mouth’. — f — i. id. Shuowen says: 
to trade, thus taking it to be the same as the preceding in this sense (no text). In the 
inscriptions it always means ’to give’, cf. the preceding, g. is Yin (inscr. 27), h. is Chou I 
(inscr. 55), i. is Chou I (inscr. 67). 

735 a — d. Hjang / Hang /Hang good (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 21,3, name), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 97), d. is Chou III (inscr. 223). — e. id. grain, provisions (Shi ap. Shiwen). 

f. Hiang / Hang /Hang and *ldng / Idng- / 1 a n g skilful (Chuang). 

g. *ldng I Idng- / 1 a n g wilderness (Chuang). 

h. *ldng / Idng: / 1 a n g bright (Shi). 
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i—^j. *ldng / /a/igr / lang a kind of tree (inscr. 147). j. is Chou II (inscr. 147). 
k. *ldng / Idng /lang name of a river (Shu); *ldng / ldng~ /lang excessive, reckless, 
dissolute (Shi); to flow (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 80. 

1—m. *ldng / ldn{f /lang wolf (Shi), m. is Yin bone (A 6: 58,4, sense here uncertain). 

n. *ldnff I lang /lang a kind of precious stone (Shu); to tinkle, as jade (Ch’uts’i); 
loan for *ldng / lang- /lang licentious (Kuan). 

o. *ldng j lang /lang noxious weed in cornfield (Shi). — p. id. bamboo shoot (Yi). — q. 
id. mantis (Li). — r. id. place name (Tso); double roof, one roof above the other (Yi 
Chou shu). 

s. Hang / lang, lang- /lang spacious and empty (Chuang). 

t. ^Idng j lang /lang side-building, side-gallery (Kuoyii). 


736 a —b. *liang / Uang: /Hang two, a pair (Shi); a troop (Tso); Hiang / Hang., 
Hang- /Hang arrange, decorate (Tso); Hiang / Hang- /Hang chariot; loan for d. 
(Chuang). b. is Chou I (inscr. 59). 

c. Hiang / Hang- /Hang variant of the preceding in the sense of ’chariot* (Mo). 

d. Hiang / Uang: / Hang wang-liang a kind of demon (Kuoyii). 

737 a—c. Hiang / liang- /Hang a measure (Lunyii); Hiang / Hang /Hang to 
measure (Tso). b. is Chou II (inscr. 139, name), c. is Chou (inscr. 368, name). The 
lower part is chung ’heavy’ (1188), probably some kind of weighing-machine, the 
upper a drawing of some object laid upon it. 

d— e. Hiang j Hang /Hang grain, provisions (Shi), e. is Chou (inscr. 376, name). 

738 a. Hiang / Hang /Hang beam (Chuang); bridge (Shi); dam (Shi); end of a carriage 
pole (Shi); pole (Shi). Gl. 682. — b—d. id. millet, sorghum, grain (Shi), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 158), d. is Chou II/III (inscr. 258). 

739 a—h. *giwang / jitoang / w a n g king (Shi); *giwang / jjivang- / w a n g to govern 
(Shi); loan for k. (Shi). Gl. 933. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,7), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 40,5), 
d. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,8), e. is Yin (inscr. 4), f. is Yin (inscr. 27), g. is Chou I (inscr. 54), 
h. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

i—j. *gnmng / jiwang: / w a n g (primary form of k. below, hence the reading) to go to 
(inscr. Yin bone A 1: 29,2). j. is Yin bone (A 1: 29,2). The radical at the top is rad. 
77 ’foot’. — k. id. to go to (Shi); the past (Yi); bygone, former (Shu). Gl. 1940. The 
character is enlarged by rad. 60, and the ih at the top is reduced to a dot, thus making 
the right and fundamental part coincide, in modern form, with ^ c h u. 
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1. *gituang / jiwang- / w a n g to go (Tso); loan for *giuxing / jiwang: / w a n g frighten 
(Tso); *kiuxing / knoang: /kuang and *g'iwang / gHwang: / kuang deceive (Shi). 

m — n. *k'pvang / k'iwang / k’u a n g square basket (Shi); (square, regular:) correct 
(Shi); regulate (Shi); assist, succour (Shu); loan for id, crook^ (Chouh); to fear (Li). 
Gls. 454, 670. n. is Chou II (inscr. 158). It is seen that the original phonetic was not 
a., as in the modem form, but i. 

o— p. *gHuxing / g'iwang / k’u a n g mad, foolish (Shi); reckless, rash (Shi); ardent, 
extravagant (Lunyii); loan for k. (Shu). Gl. 1505. p. is Yin bone (B shang 14: 8, probably 
sense of i.). Here again the original phonetic was not a. but i. above. 

q. *'iwang / itvang: / w a n g bent, crooked (Li); depraved, unjust (Lunyii); (bend 
down:) condescend (Kuots’e). 

r— s. *'v)dng / 'v)dng / w a n g pool (Tso); vast (Kuoyii). b. is pre-Han (inscr. 425, 
name). Here again the original phonetic was not a. but i. above. 

t. *'wdrvg / wdng / w a n g emaciated (Tso). 

u. ^kHioang / k'iwang / k’u a n g eye-socket (Lie). — v. id, square basket (Shi) (see m. 
above); bed (Chuang). 

X. *kiwang / kiwang- /kuang deceive (Li). 

y. ^g'iioang / g'iwang: /kuang quickly, hasten away (Ch’uts’i). 

740 a —L *piuxing / pituang /fang square (Shi); quarter, region, place (Shi); on all 
sides, everywhere (Shu); take a place, occupy (Shi); sacrifice to the spirits of the four 
quarters (Shi); side by side (Shi); on the side (Yili); two boats side by side and lashed 
together, raft (Shi); put side by side, compare (Lunyii); square tablet (Li); loan for 
id, begin (Shi); just, then (Shi); method (Yi); rule, norm, pattern (Shi); orderly, regular 
(Shi); loan for *h'v)dng / b'lcdng / p’a n g tossed about (Tso); for i. neglect (Shu). Gls. 
551, 685, 840, 900, 1183, 1234, 1238, 1294. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 41,7), c. is Yin bone 
(A 4: 24,1), d. is Yin (inscr. 10), e. is Chou I (inscr. 56), f. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The 
graph is practically identical with 656 above, showing a man with a carrying-pole on 
the shoulder; the same carrying-pole in 718. Explanation uncertain. 

g-h. *piuxing / piwang- /fang and *pwdng / pwdng- /pang boat (Li ap. Shuowen, 
also inscr. 327). h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 327). 

i. *piwang / piwang- /fang loosen, let go (Meng); neglect (Shu); indulge (Lunyii); 
licentious (Meng); banish (Shu); expel (Li); extend to (Meng); *piwang / piwang: /fang 
imitate (Li); conform to (Chouli). 

j. *'piwang / piwaTig: /fang just then, at that time (Kungyang). 

k. '^pitvaTig j pituang /fang a kind of tree (Chuang); *pidng / piwvng- /ping a 
handle (Yili). 

l. ^piwang / piwang /fang a kind of strong ox (Mut’ien tsi chuan). 

m — n. *piwaTig / piwang: /fang pottery (Chouli); 2nd form really a corruption. 

o — p. * piwang I piwang I i a, n g place name (inscr. 241); loan for t. (Kuliang). p. is 
Chou II/III (inscr. 241). 

q. *p'iwang / p'iwang /fang injure (Tso); oppose (Tso). 

r. *p'iwang / p'iwang: /fang twist, spin (Tso); tie (Kuoyii). 

8. *p'iwang / p'iwang /fang fragrant (Ch’uts’i). 

t. *p'hmng j p'iwaTig- j i a>n g enquire, scrutinize (Shi). Gl. 1110. 

u. *p'iwang / p'iwang: / fang fang-fu resemble, seem (Ch’uts’i). — v. variant 
of the preceding (Kuoyii). 

X. ^h'iwang / h'iwang /fang dyke (Li). — y. id. side-room, room (Shi); food-stand 
(Shi). Gl. 1167. — z. id. embankment, dyke (Shi); protect against, guard against (Tso); 
withstand, be a match for (Shi). Gl. 322. — a', variant of the preceding (Lii). — 
b'. id. bream (Shi). 
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c'. *p'wdTig I p'todng / p’a n g heavy snow-fall (Shi), 
d'. variant of T. below (Sun). 

e'. *b'wdng / Vwdng / p’a n g irresolute walk, hesitating (Chuang) loan for u. (Ch’uts’i). 
f—i'. ♦6’tmn^ / 6*imn^ / p’a n g side (Tso); on all sides (Shu); wide (Siin); *pdng j 
pvng / p e n g bang! (onomat.) (Shi). Gls. 218, 1234. g. is Yin bone (A 2: 3,2), h. is 
Chou III/IV (inscr. 302), i. is pre-Han (inscr. 430, name), 
j'. *pdng I pvng / p e n g the side of temple gate (Shi); sacrifice there (Li), 
k'. *ptvdng / pwdng- /pang slander (Tso). 

r. *p'wdng j p'wdng / p’a n g voluminous flow (of rain, tears etc.) (Shi). 

m'. *h^wdng / h'ludng j p’a n g and *b'wdng / b'wdng- /pang at side of (Chouli); 

assist (Li); loan for f. bang! above (Shi). Gl. 218. 
n'. *b'tvdng / b'wdng / p’a n g and *b'dng / b'vng / p’e n g bang! (onomat.) (Shi ap. 
Shuowen). 

o'. *b'todng / Vwdng- /pang walk alongside of (Chouli). 
p'—q'. *pdng / pvng- / p e n g oar (Ch’uts’i). q. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 
r'—s'. *pdng / pvng / p e n g and *b'wdng / b'tvdng / p’a n g name of a plant (Erya, 
no text ex.), s', is Chou I (inscr. 74, name). 

741 a—b. *pitvang / piwang /fang Shuowen says: box (no text). In the oracle inscrip¬ 
tions it is regularly used as name of a sacrifice (gifts offered in a box? or same as 740 
j'. above?), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 3,1). 

742 a —^f. *miwang / miwang / w a n g disappear (Shi); exile (Shi); die (Shu); destroy 
(Meng); not have, not exist (Shi); not (Kuoyii); loan for i. (Tso). The usage to read this 
character w u when meaning ^ is modem and has no ancient support, b. is Yin bone 
(A 1: 51,1), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 3,5), d. is Yin bone (A 6: 48,6), e. is Chou I (inscr. 72), 
f. is Chou I (inscr. 77). 

g— h. *mnvang / miwang- / w a n g lawless (Tso); extravagant (Chuang); foolish (Meng); 

rude (Tso); reckless, false (Li); loan for a. not (Li), h. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 
i —*miwang j miwang, mjwang- / wang forget (Shi), j. is Chou III (inscr. 220). 

k. *miwang / miwang /wang and *mwdng / mwdng / m a n g beard of grain, sharp 
point (Chouli); loan for *mwdng / mwdng / m a n g great, extensive (Shi); tired (Meng); 
for *mwdng / mwdng / m a n g and ymwdinjg / yiwdrvg, y^wdngx / h u a n g confused, 
obscure (Chuang). 

l. "^miwang / miwang: /wang net (Yi); catch (Meng); to snare, entangle (Meng); con¬ 
fusion, disorder (Shi); deceive (Shi); befool (Lunyii); to tie, interlace (Ch’uts’i); loan for 
id. not, be without (Shi). Gl. 1059. 
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m—n. *miwang / rniwang- / w a n g moon facing the sun, full moon (Shu); look from 
afar, look towards (Shi); admire (Shi); hope (Meng); consider, estimate (Li); name of a 
sacrifice (to mountains and rivers) (Shu), n. is Chou II (inscr. 179). 
o. *mv)dng / mudng / m a n g flurried (Lie). — p. id, hurried (Chuang). 

q. *mdng / mvng /meng blind (Lao); loan for m. look towards (Chouli). 

r. *mnng / meng /meng population (Chouli). Gl. 176. *mdng should regularly have 
given Anc. mvng^ and the meng is irregular. 

s—t. *mdng / mvng /meng gadfly, horsefly (Chuang); loan for id. Fritillaria (Shi), 
u. *mdng j meng j m e n g population, people (Shi) (= r. above). 

V—X. ^yimwdng / / h u a n g expanse of water ( Yi ap. Shuowen). x. is pre-Han 

(inscr. 434, name). — y. id. diaphragm (Tso). — z. id. blood (Tso). 
a'. *miwang j miwang: /wang net (Shi), same as 1. — b'. id. dejected (Ch’uts’i). 
c'. ^miwang / mivxing /wang sharp point of a weapon (Lie), 
d'. *mivdng / mxvdng / m a n g confused (Lie). 

e'. ^^mwang / xwdng / h u a n g weed-covered, incult (Meng); waste, desolate (Shi); 
famine (Chouli); to cover (Shi); vast, distant (Kuoyii); great, extensive (Shi); excessive 
(Shi); throw away, neglect (Shu); senile (Shu). Gls. 287, 1077, 1506. 
f'. ♦;^mu7d7iy / ;fu?d72^, / h u a n g words said in the sleep, nonsense, lies (Lii). 

g'. *;^mu?d7iy / x^'^' / h u a n g confused (Li), 
h'— i'. *mwdng j mwdng / m a n g to soak and colour silk (Chouli). 

743 a— c. *miwang / mivxing- /wang (same as 742 m. above, hence the reading) 
to face, regard, look to (inscr. Yin bone A 5: 20,7, and inscr. 10). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 
20,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 10). The graph has a standing figure and ’eye’. — d— f. id. 
variant of 742 m. above (as indicated in Shuowen) moon facing the sun, full moon 
(inscr. 28 and 74). e. is Yin (inscr. 28), f. is Chou I (inscr. 74). — g—h. id. Shuowen 
says: to blame, criticize (no text); in Han texts 742 m. occurs in this sense, evidently 
as loan for our present character, h. is Chou I (inscr. 77, sense of 742 i). 

744 a—^b. *miwang / miwang: /wang Shuowen says: net (no text); in current praxis 
the graph has been enlarged into 742 1. or a. above, b. is Yin bone (A 6: 38,2, sense 
here uncertain). The graph is a dra\^dng. — c. id. w a n g -1 i a n g a kind of demon 
(Kuoyii). 
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745 a—b. *kdng / kvng / k e n g change (Tso); *kdng / kvng’ / k e n g again, still 
more (Tso). b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 

c. *kdng / kvng: / k e n g choke (Chuang). — d. id, fishbone in the throat (Kuoyii). 

— e. id. a medical plant (Chuang); loan for id. suffering, distress (Shi); exorcise, prevent 
disaster by magic (Chouli); obstruct (Kuan); strong (Ch’uts’i); wooden figure, doll 
(Kuots’e). — f. id. well-rope (Tso); for obscure reasons this character has been loaned 
for ^pieng / pidng: /ping felly on a wheel (Chouli). 

746 a — f. *kdng / kvng / k e n g cyclical character (Shi); loan for id. road (Tso); t s’a n g - 
k e n g oriole (Shi); loan for g. (Shi); for 745 a. in the sense of ’repair’ (Li), b. is Yin 
bone (A 1: 6,1), c. is Yin bone (A 3: 10,3), d. is Yin (inscr. 33), e. is Chou I (inscr. 73), 
f. is Chou I (inscr. 84). 

g. *kdng / kvng, kvng- / ken g continue, succeed (Shu). 

h— j. *k"dng / k'dng / k’a n g empty husk (Kuliang); loan for id. prosperous (Shi); 
tranquil, at ease, repose (Shi); joyful, to enjoy (Shi); to exalt (Li); for id. crossroads 
(5 roads meeting) (Lie), i. is Yin bone (A 2: 39,2), j. is Chou I (inscr. 70). Gl. 710. — 
k—1. id. empty (only Han time text ex.). 1. is Chou II (inscr. 139, name). 

m. *k'dng / k'dng: / k’a n g dejected, sorry (Ch’uts’i). 

n. *k'dng / k'dng / k’a n g husk of grain (Chuang). — o. variant of the preceding (Chuang 
one version). 

747 a. *kdng / kvng / k e n g soup (Shi). The Seal consists of k a o ’lamb’ and m e i 
’fine’. 

748 a — d. *g'dng / yvng / h i n g street, road (Shi); w u h i n g the 5 elements (Shu); 
walk, go (Shi); current (Shi); be possible, succeed (Tso); act, practise (Shi); *g'dng / 
yvng- / h i n g; go round (Tso); inspect (Li); action (Yi); *g'dng / ydng /hang rank, 
row (Shi); loan for *g'dng j ydng, ydng- /hang strong, vigorous (Lunyii). Gls. 12, 
272, 302, 386, 606, 778. b. is Yin bone (A 6: 9,7), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 40,5), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 57). The graph is said to be a drawing of meeting streets; half of this graph ser¬ 
ves as short-form for ’to walk’, e. g. in 871 and in 919 1. below. 

e. *g'dng / yvng: / h i n g Limnanthemum nymphoides (Shi). 

f. ^g'dng / yvng / h e n g wooden lid (to vessels) (Yili); *g'dng / ydng /hang foot 
fetters (Chuang). 

g. *g'dng / yvng / h e n g top gem in girdle pendant (Shi). 

h— i. ^g'dng / yvng / h e n g beam of a balance or steelyard (Shu); arbiter (Shu); cross¬ 
piece (Shi); yoke of carriage (Shi); crosspiece of cap (Tso); crosswise (Meng); even (Li); 
^g'wdng / ywvng /hung to plow crosswise (Shi); transversal, horizontal (Li), i. is 
Chou II (inscr. 180). 

j. ^g'dng / yvng / heng tu-heng a fragrant plant, Asarum (Ch’uts’i). 

749 a— c. *g'dng / yvng: / h i n g apricot tree, apricot (Li), b. is Yin bone (H 2: 18,11), 
c. is Yin bone (A 4: 16,3), in both cases sense uncertain. The graph has ’tree’ and either 
’mouth’ or a circle which may depict a fruit. 

750 a — d. *h'dng / h'vng / p’e n g place name (Shi); N. Pr. (Lunyii); *b'ivdng / h'xvdng / 
p’a n g forceful, overbearing (Yi); pwdng / pwdng /pang bang! (onomat.) (Shi). 
Gl. 218. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 7,2, possibly in the sense of e. below), c. is Yin (inscr. 1, 
name), d. is pre-Han (inscr. 403, name). 

e. *pdng / pvng / p e n g the side of the temple gate (Shi ap. Shuowen), s. w. as 740 j'. 
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751 a. *p*dng / p'vng / p’e n g to boil (Tso), see group 716 above. 

752 a. *kidng / kivng: /king boundary, limit, frontier, border (Tso); *kidng / kjtmg- j 
king end, in the end (Li). 

b. *kidng / kivng: /king boundary (Meng). 

c. *kidng / kivng- /king mirror (Ta Tai li). 

d. *g'iang / g'jang: / k i a n g rice just taken out of washing water (Meng ap. Shuowen). 

753 a —^b. *k'idng / k'idng- / k’i n g happy, rejoice (Shi); felicitate (Tso); reward (Meng); 
loan for HP (Li). Gls. 673, 1030. b. is Chou II (inscr. 151). 

754 a— d. *g'idng / g'ivng- /king strong, vigorously (Shi); to contest, strive, quarrel¬ 
some (Shi); busy, zealous (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 41,5, sense here uncertain), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 78, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 184). 

755 a — c. *klidng / kivng /king mound, hill (Shi); capital city (Shi); great (Shi); 
big granary (Kuan). Gl. 528. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 45,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The 
graph shows a high building. 

d. *klidng / kivng: /king bright (Tso); great (Shi); shadow, to measure by the shadow 
(Shi); loan for id. a kind of coat (Yili); loan for h. (Shi). Gls. 125, 138, 703. 

e. *g'lidng / g'ivng / k’i n g strong, powerful (Tso). — f. id. whale (Tso). — g. id. 
to black-brand (face of criminal) (Shu). 

h. *kliwdng / kiwvng: / k i u n g far away (Shi). Gl. 125. 

i. *gliang / Ijang- /Hang search (Li). — j. id. brightness (Shu); (enlighten:) instruct, 
guide, assist (Shu); loan for m. (Meng). Gls. 1281, 1836. 

k. *gliang / Uang- /Hang and *gliak / liak / 1 ii e plunder, rob (Tso); bent (Li). 

l. *gliang / Hang /Hang chilly, cold (Shi); loan for id. slight, defective (Tso); a kind 
of drink (Chouli); loan for j. bright (Shi); for k. rapacious (Shi); for m. sincere (Shi). 
Gls. 786, 985. 

m. *gliang j Hang- /Hang sincere (Lunyii); to trust (Shi); truly (Shi); stubborn (Lunyii). 
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756 a. *'idng / ’iongr: / y i n g shadow (Chouli). 

757 a — i. *pidng / piwong: /ping cyclical character (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 7: 29,2), 
c. is Yin bone (A 1: 3,7), d. is Yin (inscr. 43), e. is Chou I (inscr. 82), f. is Chou II 
(inscr. 159). 

g. *pidng / piwvng:, piwnng- /ping grieved (Shi). 

h. *pinng j piwvng- /ping a handle (Shi). 

i. ^pidng / piwvng: /ping bright (Yi). — j. id. place name (Tso); loan for id. happy, 
bright (Chuang). 

k. *b'idng / b'jwvng- /ping sickness, disease (Lunyii); extreme illness, crisis (Shu); 
suffer, distress (Shu); aggrieved, annoyed (Tso); disgrace (Li). 

758 a— c. *pidng / pjwvng: /ping hold, grasp (Shi); a handful (Shi); a certain 
quantity of grain (Lunyii). b. is Yin bone (B hia 21: 13), c. is Chou II (inscr. 146). 
The graph shows a ’hand* grasping a stalk of ’grain*. 

d. *pidng / piwvng- /ping a handle (Chuang), s. w. as 757 h. above. 

759 a —^b. *pidng / piwvng /ping weapon (Shi); soldier (Chouli). b. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 307). The graph has ’two hands’ and ’axe*. 

760 a— d. *midng / miwvng / m i n g light (Shi), bright (Shi); intelligent (Shi); enlighten¬ 
ment, discernment (Shu); eye-sight (Meng); seeing, perception (Shu); (making clear =) 
agreement, contract (Shi). Gls. 492, 1310. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 32,4), c. is Yin bone 
(B hia 20: 16), d. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The Yin graph has ’sun’ and ’moon*. The Chou 
graph has substituted ’window’ to the ’sun*. But curiously enough the modern graph 
has reverted to the original composition. 

e— f, *midng / miwvng /meng covenant (Shi). The Pek. reading is irregular (the char, 
is used sometimes for ^ in the place name Meng-tsin, and then of course the reading 
meng is correct; but in the sense of ’covenant’ we should expect a m i n g). f. is 
Chou I (inscr. 127). 

g. *mdng / meng /meng sprout (Li); loan for 742 u. people (Kuots’e). Anc. Chin. 
meng is irregular, we should expect a mvng. 

761 a— d. *midng / miwvng: /min (Pek. min is irregular, we should expect a 
m i n g) vessel, dish, bowl (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 15,2, sense here uncertain), c. 
is Yin (inscr. 53, name), d. is pre-Han (inscr. 458). The graph is a drawing. 
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e— f. *mang / mvng- / m e n g eldest (of brothers etc.) (Shi); first (of three months) (Li); 
great (Kuan); principal (Shu). Gl. 1622. f. is Chou II (inscr. 172). 

*mang j mvng: I meng fierce (Lunyii); stem (Tso). 

762 a—b. *miang / mjwvng- / m i n g and *mien (an alternative Archaic reading clearly 
indicated by several Shi rimes) order, command, charge (Shi); investiture (Tso); name, 
designation (Tso); denomination (Shu); Heaven’s will (Lunyii); life (Yi). Gl. 1550. 

b. is Chou I (inscr. 78). The graph has ’to order’ (823 below) and ’mouth’. 

763 a—b. *kiwang / kiwvng: / k i u n g a N. Pr. (Shu). 

764 a— f. *giwang / jiwvng: / y u n g long (Shi); constant, eternal (Shi); drawn out (Shi): 
distant (Shi); loan for g. (Shu). Gls. 285, 1291. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 11,3), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. K’ia 5: 20), d. is Chou I (inscr. 69), e. is Chou I (inscr. 89), f. is Chou II (inscr. 
163). The form b. has ’man’ and ’walk’ (748 abbrev.), c—e. also a line indicating 
’water’ (short-form of s h u e i ’water’, see 634); thus the graph seems to be the primary 
form for j. ’wade’. 

g-h. *giwnng / jiwvng- / y u n g (draw out long:) to chant (Li), h. is Chou I (inscr. 
123, name). — i. variant of the preceding (Shu). — j—k. id, go do\^Ti in water, 
wade (Shi). Gl. 31. k. is Yin bone (A 1: 19,5, name). 

765 a—e. I / h i u n g elder brother (Shi); senior (Li); loan for f. distres¬ 

sed (Shi, one version), for g. moreover (Shi). Gl. 412. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 39,3), c. is 
Yin bone (A 6: 13,3), d. is Yin (inscr. 45), e. is Chou III (inscr. 225). The graph has 
’man’ and ’mouth’, or possibly, the upper part draws a head. 

f. / h u a n g disappointed, distressed (Ch’uts’i); confused, vague 

(Lao) (in the latter sense also read / x^W- I ^ ^ a n g). 

g. *xiwang / / h u a n g increase (Shi); how much the more (Lao); moreover 

(Tso); to give, bestow (Li); compare with, be equal to (Siin); loan for f. distressed (Shi). 
Gls. 412, 971. In Pek. irregularly read k’u a n g in the sense ’moreover’. Often written 
with rad. H instead of rad. 85. — h. id, give, confer on (Shi). — i. id. a. kind of 
insect (Chuang). 

766 a—c. *kldk / kdk / k o each (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 24,6, sense of x. below), 

c. is Chou I (inscr. 67, sense of x.). The graph has ’foot’ and ’mouth’, possibly 
being the primary graph for x. below. 

d. *kldk I kdk / k o armpit (Li ap. Shiwen); *kldk / kvk / k o hind-leg, haunch (Yili). — 

e. id. armpit-seem (of a coat) (Li). — f. id. shelf (Li); (shelf-wise:) one above the 
other, in strict order or series (sc. building frames) (Shi). Gl. 498. 

g. *kldk / k'dk / k’o respect, reverent (Shi). 

h — i. *g'ldk I ydk I h o badger (or marmot?) (Shi); by confusion with applied to: 
*mdk I mvk /mo a Northern tribe (Meng); *mdg / ma- / m a name of a sacrifice 
(Chouli). i. is Chou I (inscr. 98, name). — j. variant of the preceding in its first sense 
(Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 

k—m. *gldk j Idk j \ o name of a river (Shi). 1. is Yin bone (M 108), m. is Chou II (inscr. 
157). — n. id. burn (Chuang). — o. id. silk thread (Yi Chou shu); cord, bridle 
(Chuang). — p. id. a kind of acid soy made of rice or millet (Li). — q. id. Shuowen 
says: a kind of bird (no text); loan for o. (Chuang), for s. (Shi). — r. id. raw skin, 
hide (Lii). — 8. id. white horse with black mane (Shi). — t. id. an acquatic bird 
(Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 
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u. *gldk I Idk /1 o and *gliak / liek / I i small stones, trifling (Lao). 

V. *gliak / liak / 1 ii e trace out, measure the area of, to plan, regulate, define (Shu); 
boundary", frontier (Tso); run over, traverse (Tso); summarily (Kungyang); sketch, 
summary, outline (Meng); (treat summarily:) neglect (Kuoyii); remiss, hurried (Tso); 
(passing through:) road, way (Tso); plan, method (Tso); loan for id, sharp (Shi); loan 
for 755 k. rob (Kuoyii). Gl. 1355. 

X—y. *kldk j kvk / k o go to (inscr. 58). y. is Chou I (inscr. 58). — z—a', id. spread 
out, reach to (Shu); arrive (Shi); ascend (Shu); raise (Shu); reach the utmost point, 
exhaust, perfectly penetrate (Shu); comprehend, discerning (Shu); to correct (Lunyii); 
a rule (Li); resist (Kuoyii); *g'ldk j yvk j h o obstruct, resist (Li). Gls. 1325, 1481, 
1489, 1590, 1727, 1803,^1877. a', is Chou I (inscr. 97, name). 

b'. *kldk / kvk / k o deer’s horn (Li). 

c'. *kldk I kvk / k o bones (Li); *kldk / kvk / k o and *kldk / kdk / k o and *kldg / k'a- 
/ k’i a haunch (of a victim) (Yili). — d'— f'. *kldk I k*vk j k'o guest, visitor (Shi), 
stranger (Yi). e, is Yin bone (A 4: 30,4), f. is Chou II (inscr. 192). 

g'. *gldk I yvk /ho water drying off land (Ch’uts’i). 

h'—i'. *ngldk / ngvk / o insisting, authoritative (Li); dispute, contest (Mo); attack 
(Chuang). i. is Chou I/II (inscr. 213, name). — j'. id. obstreperous (Shu). Gl. 1330. 

k'. *gldg / Iilo- / 1 u to contribute, to present (Tso); bribe (Tso); loan for n'. chariot 
(Shi). — r—m'. id. road (Shi); loan for id. great (Shi); for n'. chariot (Shi); for t'. 
(Siin). m'. is Chou I/II (inscr. 205). 

n'. *gldg / luo- /1 u big chariot (Shu); *g'ldk / yvk /ho wooden cross-piece for attaching 
strings on pole of small carriage drawn by man (Yili); *ngldg / nga- / y a go to 
meat (Tso). 

o'. *k'ldk I k'vk / k’o spit out, vomit (Lie). — p'. variant of g. above (Tso ap. Shuowen). 

q'. *gldk / Idk / 1 o shed the leaves (Shi); drop, fall, perish (Kuoyii); die (Shi); destroy 
(Chuang); drip sacrificial blood on (Tso); loan for o. (Chuang). Gl. 1110. 

r'. *gldg j luo- / 1 u a kind of precious stone (Ch’uts’i). — s', id. a kind of bamboo 
(Shu ap. Shuowen).— t'. id. dew' (Shi); (leak:) disclose, let appear (Tso) (in this latter 
sense read lou in Pek.); (disclosing the bones:) emaciated (Tso). — u'. id. variant 
of the preceding (Lii). — v'. id. heron, egret (Shi). — x'. id. a kind of bamboo (see 
s. above) (Shu). 

767 a. I /ho moat (Shi); canal, ditch (Meng); valley (Tso). 
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768 a— c. *ngdk I ngdk I o fear (Li), b. is Chou II (inscr. 171, name), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 173, name). 

d. *ngdk / ngdk / o and *ngdg / nguo- / w u resist, oppose (Chuang). 

769 a. *8dk'i / adk / s h u o first day of the moon (Shi); beginning (Li); North (Shi). 
Gl. 1226. The phonetic history of this word is obscure; both its rime in Li (Li yun) 
and its derivates reveal an Arch. *8dk, and it is therefore irregular that Anc. Chin, 
has sdky we should expect a adk. 

b. *adg / auo- / s u inform, complain (Shi); ? / sek / s e fear (Yi). — c. variant of 
(Kuan). 

d. *adg / auo- / s u go upwards against (Shi); adverse (Shi); loan for Iff accuse (Mo). 

770 a. *adk / adk /so twist a rope (Shi); loan for id. rule, law (Tso); tremble, fear (Yi); 
exhaust (Yili); search, demand (Tso); ransack (Shu); disperse (Li); *adk j svk j ah 
select (Li). Gl. 1513. 

771 a— c. ♦pdA; / pdk / p o wide, ample (Shi); loan for n. (Lunyii). b. is Chou II (inscr. 
157), c. is Chou II (inscr. 182). 

This character is phonetic, slightly abbreviated (cf. phon. in ^ etc.), in the 
following: 

d — e. ♦pdA; / pdk / p o beat (Meng); grasp, seize (Shi) (also read *piwo / pm- / f u, then 
taken to have 102 p'. for phonetic); p o - f u small drum (Shu). Gl. 1340. e. is Chou 11 
(inscr. 172, rad. 62 instead of 64). 

f. *pdk I pdk / p o name of a river; loan for *p'dg / p'uo: / p’u great, vast (Shi); loan 
for 102 t'. spread out (Li). 

g—i. *pdk I pdk / p o bell (Tso); hoe (Shi), h. is Chou III (inscr. 218), i. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 301). — j—k. id. leather strap (inscr. 86). k. is Chou I (inscr. 86). 

l. *p'dk I p'dk I p’o dismember (Tso). 

m. *bHuxik / Viwak / f u bind, wrap, roll (Tso); bonds (Tso). 

n. *pdk I pdk / p o a kind of ancient game (similar to chess) (Ch’uts’i). 

o. *b*dg I b'vx): / p u register (Meng). 

p. *b'dk / b'dk / p o trees with interlaced branches (Ch’uts’i); trellis (Li); loan for id. 
thin (Shi); initial particle (Shi); to press (Shu); contiguous to (Shu); for *p'dk / p'dk j p’o 
sound of swiftly driving carriages (Shi); loan for 773 a. (Li). Gls. 11, 1689. 

q. *b'dk I b'dk / p o to fill (Chuang); loan for id. sit with legs crossed under body 
(Chuang). — r. variant of g. above (Yili). 

772 a. *p'dk / p'dk / p’o Shuowen says: hide soaked in rain (no text). The graph has 
'hide’ and ’rain’. 

b—d. *p'dk I p'vk I p’o (same word as in this sense, hence the reading) an aspect 
of the moon (Shu ap. Shuowen, also inscr. 69, 78 etc.); loan for *pdg / pa- /pa take 
the lead, have hegemony (Lunyii). c. is Chou I (inscr. 69), d. is Chou I (inscr. 78). 

773 a— d. *b'dk / b'dk / p o place name, a Yin capital (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 2: 2,4), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 29), d. is Chou (inscr. 390). For the graph, cf. 755 above. 

774 a—d. *kivdk / ktvdk / k u o outer wall of a city (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 10,7), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 63, name), d. is Chou III (inscr. 228). The graph is a drawing of 
a wall with gate towers. Rad. 163 at the right in the modern graph is a later addition. 
In the following derivates, therefore, e. and h. are not abbreviated forms of f. and i. 
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but have adhered more closely to the original form of the phonetic. — e—f. id. outer 
coffin (Tso); loan for id. to measure (Chouli). 

g. *1c*udk I k'wdk / k*u o wide, large, ample (Shi). — h—i. id. leather (Shi). 

775 a— d. I / huo rapid, sudden (Siin). c. is Yin bone (A 2: 15,7 name), 

d. is Chou (inscr. 341, name). The graph has Vain’ and ’bird’ or ’birds’. — e. id. sprouting 

leaves of bean plants (Shi). 

f. ? / / h u soup without vegetables (Ch’uts’i). 

776 a. *g'iak / g'iak / k u e Shuowen says: interior of the mouth (no text). The original 
graph may have been a drawing. In the derivates it is always confused with ^ k u 
in its modem form. 

b-—c. *k'iak j k'iak / k’ii e decline, refuse (Meng); expel, eliminate (Lii); turn down 
(Li); loan for ^ (Chuang). c. is a vulgar variant. 

d. *k'idk I k'ivk / k’i coarse dolichos cloth (Shi). — e—f. id. place and family name 

(Tso); loan for 787 c. interval (Li), f. is a corrupted variant. 

g — h. *kiak j kiak / k ii e leg, foot (Siin). h. is a vulgar variant. 

777 a— €. *mak / nziak /jo agree, conform to, accord with (Shi); approve (Shi); concor¬ 
dant (Shi); compliant (Shu); like, as (Shi); like this, such (Lunyii); thus (Shu); (a case 
like:) if (Shu); and (Shu); or (Li); loan for id. you (Yili); a kind of ginger (Ch’uts’i); a 
particle (Shu). Gls. 684, 1021, 1175, 1207, 1409, 1570. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 11,3), c. is 
Yin (inscr. 42), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65), e. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The graph is a drawing 
of a kneeling man with dishevelled hair and stretched-up hands, the traditional attitude 
of the vanquished and surrendering warrior; in some forms is added a ’mouth’. 

f. *ndk / ndk /no agree, say yes (Shi). Cognate to the preceding, and hence the same 
graph used enlarged by rad. 149, 

g — h. *niak / nMak / j o cuticle of bamboo (inscr. 328? sense here somewhat obscure), 
h. is Chou Ill/fv (inscr. 328). — i—j. id. place name (Tso). j. is Chou III (inscr. 222). 

k. *Vniak j Viak / c h’o a N. Pr. (Tso). 

1—m. *ni9k / niak / n i conceal (Shu), m. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

n. ^nidk / niak / n i (this reading is indicated both by the phonetic of the graph and by 
a Shi king rime, ode 224) near, be familiar with (Shi); Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen both read 
niat / n i through confusion with the synonomous Gl. 725. 

0. *Vnak / Vak / t’e evil, wrong (Shi). 
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778 a. *kiimk / kiwak / k’ii e and *xi^^ / / h ii e flurried look, anxious look 

(Yi). The Pek. aspirate is irregular. The Seal has two ’eyes’, ’bird’ and ’hand’. 

b. *kiwak I kiwak / k’ii e, k u o seize (Li), (Pek. readings irregular). 

c. *kvwak I kiwak / k ii e monkey (Lii). 

d. *k'iwak / k'jwak / k’ii e and *kiwak / kiwak / k ii e wobble (sc. legs) (Lunyii); walk 
quickly (Chuang). 

e. *xiwak / yjwak / h ii e scared (Chuang, one version ap. Shiwen). 

779 a. *xak / xd^ /ho red, fire-red (Shi); fiery, angry (Shi); majestic (Shi); awe-inspiring, 
frighten (Shi); ardent (Shi); brilliant (S\n); to manifest (Shi). Gl. 984. The graph has 
’red’ (793 below) doubled. 

b. *x^k / x^^ /ho and *x^9 I X^“ / h i a scare (Chuang). 

780 a. *tak j tvk j t s e Shuowen says: plant leaves (no text). 

b—d. *d'dk I d'vk /1 s e residence, place for settlement (Shi); inhabit (Shi); occupy the 
position of (Shu); take up one’s position (Shu); to settle, consolidate (Shu); loan for 801 
a. *d'dk to measure (Shu). Gls. 1635, 2006. c. is Yin bone (A 1: 30,5), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 59). 

e. *Vdk I Vdk / t’o entrust (Lunyii); rely on (Meng); to charge with (Tso); place oneself as 
dependent on (Tso). 

f. ♦(dgr / tuo- / t u and / r?’a / c h’a a certain number of sheaves of grain (Yili). 

g. Hag / ?a- / c h a sputter (Li); in the orthodox Shu version used like j. below, but 
probably both wrong, see Gl. 2006. 

b. H'dg j ?’a- / c h’a tell (Chuang). — i. id. discourage (Ch’uts’i). 

j. *tdg I tuo- /1 u to depose a vase with wine (Shu ap. Shuowen, but probably wrong, 
see Gl. 2006). 

781 a— e. *pdk / pvk / p o, p a i hundred (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 3: 23,3), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 20), d. is Chou I (inscr. 69), e. is Chou II (inscr. 144). Was the graph the primary 
form for 782 p. ’dregs’ below? 

f. "^mdk I mvk / m o a Northern tribe (Shi); loan for id. settle (Shi). Gl. 829. — g. id. 
west-east-going path between fields (Mo). 
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782 a—€. *b'dk / b'vk / p o, p a i whits (Shi); bare (Li); clearly understand (Kuots’e); 
(make clear:) declare, report (Lii). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 46,3), c. is Yin (inscr. 37, sense of 

i. below), d. is Chou I (inscr. 54, sense of i.), e. is Chou I (inscr. 75). The graph is the 
primary form for i. below, and is a phallic symbol analogous to M., see group 46 above. 
—f—h. id. silk (Shu), g. is Yin bone (A 2: 12,4, name), h. is Chou II (inscr. 150). 

i. *pdk / pvk / p o eldest brother, eldest (Shi); feudal lord (Tso); lord, chief (Shi); loan 
for id. one hundred men (Meng); sacrifice to the horse god (Shi). Gls. 193, 473. — j. id. 
c}T)ress (Shi); loan for k. (Chouli). — k. id. to press (Tso). 

1. *p'dk I p'vk I p’o passive, quiet (Lao, one version) (the reading p’o- / p'a ’to fear’ is 
a later application of the character). 

m—n. *p'dk / p'vk / p’o to beat (Ch’uts’i); loan for *pdk / pdk / p o shoulder (of an 
animal) (Chouli). n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 319, name). 

o. *p'dk I p"vk I p’o the animal soul of man (as opp. to h u n) (Tso); loan for id. an aspect 
of the moon (Shu); loan for p. (Chuang). 

p. ♦p’dA: / p'dk j p’o dregs (Chuang, one version ap. Shiwen). — q. id. shoulder blade 
(Yili). 

r. *b'dk / b'dk / p o calm, still (Lao). 

s. *pidk I pidk /pi green or blue precious stone (Lii). 

783 a—c. *kwdk / kwok / k u o place name (Tso). b. is Chou II (inscr. 146, c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 154, sense of 774 h.). 

784 a—c. *g'wdk j ywek / h u o (primary form of d. below, as shown by inscriptions, 
hence the reading) catch (Yin bone A 2: 34,4); loan for id. to measure (same as f—g. 
below) (only Han time text ex., Han shu, Lii li chi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 34,4), c. is Chou 
II (inscr. 168, name). The graph shows a ’hand’ catching a ’bird’ (with or without crest). 

d. *g'wdk I ywek / h u o catch, get, find (Shi); hit (Shi); succeed (Shi); to be able (Shu). 
Gl. 438. Anc. Chin, ywek is irregular, we should expect a ywdky since both the Shi rimes 
and the hie sheng connections indicate Arch. *g^wdk. This irregularity recurs in 

e. and f. below. 

e. *g'wdk / ywek / h u o and *'wdk / 'wvk /wo to bind (Chuang). 

f. *g'wdk / ywek / h u o and *'iwak / iwak / y ii e to measure (Ch’uts’i ap. Shuowen). 
— g. variant of the preceding (Ch’uts’i, current version). 

h. *g'wdk I ywdk / h u o to reap, cut (Shi). Gl. 628. — i. id. caldron, cooking pot (Chouli). 

j. *g'tvdk I ywdk / h u o to boil (Shi); "^g'wdg / yuo- / h u name of an ancient dance (Tso). 
Gl. 8. 

k. *g'wdg / yiw- / h u to guard, protect (Lii). 

l. *g'ivdg I ywa- /h u a and "^'wdk / 'wvk /wo catch, a trap (Shu). 

m. *'wdk / wdk /wo red or green pigment (Shu). — n. id. caterpillar (Yi). 

785 a—b. *kidk / kivk / k i a kind of lance (Shi). 

786a—c. *k{dk / kwk / ki grasp, hold (inscr. 58). b. is Yin bone (B hia 11: 2), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph shows a man with outstretched hands. 

787 a— b. *k'idk / k'ivk / k’i Shuowen says: light shown through a crevice (no text). 

c. *k'idk I k'ivk / k’i crack, crevice (Tso); space between (Tso); interval (Tsd); discord 
(Kuots’e). 

d —I I ^ ^ (Yi). e. is Chou II (inscr. 180), f. is Chou III (inscr. 238). 
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788 a — b. *ngiak / ngivk / y i Shuowen says: refractory, disobedient, thus taking it to 
be the primary form of next (no text), b. is Yin bone (B hia 11: 15, sense here uncertain). 

— c—e. id, go against (Shu); rebellious (Shi); go to meet (Shu); receive (Yili); anticipate 
(Lunyii). Gl. 1583. d. is Yin bone (I 11: 13); e. is Chou I (inscr. 69). 

f—g. *ngdk / rvgdk / o beat the drum and make a noise (Shi). In the second modem form 
(g.) the phonetic is deformed. — h. id, scared (Kuots’e). — i. id, unexpected!}^ come 
across (Ch’uts’i). 

j. *ngdg / nguo- / w u unexpectedly come across (Chuang). 

k. ^ngdk / ngdk / o speak frankly and brusquely (Lie). — 1. id, place name (Tso); loan 
for id, pitfall (Kuoyii); suddenly (Shi); for h. (Lie); for k. (Ta Tai li). Gls. 410, 1330. 

— m. id, edge of a sword (Chuang). — n. id, osprey (Lie). 

789 a. I ^ i (Chuang). The Seal has ’to see’ and ’tiger’. 

790 a. *didk / idk / y i Shuowen says: to spy (no text), loan for id, name of a mountain 
(Kuots’e); for o. marsh (Siin). — b. id, turn round (Shu ap. Shuowen); loan for q. (Shu, 
one version). Gl. 1551. — c. id, to be pleased (Shi); pleasant, mild (Shi). Gls. 117, 525, 
1654. 

d. "^didk I idk / y i and *d'dg / d'xvo- / t u fed up with, tired of (Shi); ample(-sounding, 
sc. music) (Shi); *tdg / tuo- / t u destroy (Shi) (cf. q. below). Gls. 9, 818, 993, 1704. 

e. *didk / idk / y i draw out (as a thread), unfold (Lunyii); long-drawn (Lunyii); in a 
line, successive, continue (Lunyii); repeatedly (Tso); loan for id, great, ample, abundant 
(Shi); for c. mild (Shi ap. Tso). Gls. 467, 1142 a., 1960. — f. id, to interpret (Li). — g. id. 
bitter spirits (only Han time text ex.); loan for 1. (Kuots’e). — h. id, post horses, relay 
horses (only Han time text ex.); loan for id, amply-growing (Shi); for q. (Shu). Gb. 
467, 1551. — i—j. id, Shuowen says: adduce and furnish (no text), j. is Chou III (inscr. 
217, sense of n.). 

k. "^sidk I sidk / s h i wash rice (Shi). — 1. id, unloose (Yili); dissolve (Li); loose, leave, 
let go (Tso); detach (Tso); put away (Shi); condone (Shu); unravel, explain (Tso); loan 
for id, to put into water, moisten (Li); wash (rice) (Shi). Gls. 878, 1867. 
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m. ♦d’aik / (i*vk /1 s e and / djdk / s h i a kind of jujube tree (Yili). 

n. *d'dk I d'vk / tse choose (Shi); loan for q. (Shu). Gl. 2044. 

o. *d"dk I 3'vk /tse marsh (Shi); pool, pond (Tso); moist, moisten (Li); glossy, polished 
(Li); enrich, benefit (Shu); (sweat-garments:) trousers (Shi); *didk / idk / y i pure wine 
(Chouli); *hdk / ijdk / s h i lay open (sc. the ground) (Shi); loan for 1. dissolve (Ta 
Tai li), for n. (Li), for ^ (Chuang). Gls. 326, 1117. 

p. *d'dk I d'dk /1 o a kind of bell (Lunyii). 

q. *tdg / tuo~ / t u destroy, destruction (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

r. *fdk / fdk / t’o withered and fallen leaves (Shi). Gl. 485. 

791 a. *iidk / ismk /chi and *ting / / c h e roast, broil (Shi); (warmed by:) close 

to (Meng). The Seal has ’meat* and *fire*. 

792 a— c. H'ink / ts'idk / c h’i to rebuff (Tso); examine, spy out (Tso); point, indicate 
(Kuliang); spread, grow numerous (Tso); salty soil (Shu). 

d. *Vdk j Vvk 1 1 s’e split, be rent (Shi); fissure (Chouli). 

e—g. *fdk I Vdk / t’o watchman’s rattle (Yi). g. is Chou I (inscr. 92, sense here uncer¬ 
tain). 

h—i. *8dg I 8UO- / s u go up against current (Tso). Same w. as 769 d. — j. id. accuse 
(Tso); inform (Tso). 

793 a— c. H'idk / tsidk / c h’i red (Shi); loan for id. or *ts'idk / ts^jdk /1 s’i expel 

(Chouli). b. is Yin bone (B hia 18:8), c. is Chou I (inscr. 85). The graph has ’man’ and 

’fire’, (353 above). 

d. *8idg I ^ia- / sh^ let go (Shi); let off, liberate (Tso); pardon (Shu). Gls. 223, 1115. 

e. ^sidk j sidk j to sting (Shi). Gl. 1115. 

794 a. *i'idk / t^'idk / c h’i a measure, to measure (Shi). 

795 a— c. *didk / zidk / s h i stone, rock (Shi), b. is Yin bone (E 194: 3), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 113, name). — d. id. stone case for holding ancestral tablets (Tso). — e—g. id. 
great, stately (Shi); loan for h. (Shi). Gl. 281. f. is Chou I/II (inscr. 214, name), g. is 
(?hou II/III (inscr. 247, name), — h. id. some kind of rodent (Yi). Gl. 281. 

i. *tink I tb'idk /chi sole of the foot (Lii). 

j. *tf1k I ink I tse to rip open (a victim) (Li). 

k. *iiak I t^jak / c h o cut, hack (Mo). 

l. *tidg I tMa- / c h e a kind of mulberry tree (Shi). 

m. *Vdk j Vdk / t’o take up, lift (Lie). 

n—o. *tdg I tuo- / t u jealous (Tso). In o. the phonetic ’stone’ has been changed into 
the (graphically similar) ’door’. 

p. *fdk I Vdk / t’o sack, bag (Shi); bellows (Lao); loan for id. noise of pounding earth 
(Shi). — q. id. watchman’s rattle (Tso); to open (Huai). 

r. *tdg I tuo- jin grubs in wood, vermin (Tso). 

796 a— d. *dzidk j zidk / si evening (Shi); night (Chuang). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 5,1), 
c. is Yin bone (A 1: 27,4), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph is a drawing of the moon, 
cf. group 306 above. — e. id. darkness, night (as in a grave) (Tso). 

797 a. "^dzidk / zidk / s i mat (Shi). — b. id. large, loose-fitting (garment) (Shi). Gl. 213. 
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798 a—e. *sidk / /si anciently, formerly (Shi); yesterday (Tso), last night (Tso); 
loan for s. below (Chouli). b. is Yin bone (B shang 28: 3), c. is Yin bone (B hia 5: 3), 
d. is Chou II (inscr. 132), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139). Was the graph the primary form 
for g. ’dried meat’, showing strips of meat and ’sun’? (The two words are etym. identical, 
the latter meaning ’old meat’ as opp. to fresh meat). — f. id. regret (Lii); alas (Tso). — 
g—h. id. dried meat (Yi); loan for id. intense, extreme (Kuoyii). h. is Chou III (inscr. 
223). 

i— *dz*idk I dz'idk /1 s i sacred field ploughed by the king (Shuowen, primary form 
of b'. below), j. is Chou I (inscr. 105). 

k. *dz'idk I dz'idk /1 s i trample (Li); "^^tsidk / tsidk / t s i walk reverently (Lun^ii); 
*ts*idk I ts'idk /1 s’i and ^ts'iak / ts'iak j t s’ii e reverent demeanour (Shi). 

1—m. *t8*iak / ts'iak / t s’ii e Shuowen says: walk with light steps (no text), m. Is 
Chou II (inscr. 135, name). — n. id. magpie (Shi). 

o. *tsiak I tsiak / c h o cut off (Kungyang). 

p. *i8'dk I ts'dk 1 1 s’o whetstone (Shi ap. Shuowen). — q—r. id. crosswise (inscr. 
180). r. is Chou II (inscr. 180). — s. id. whetstone, grindstone (Shi); loan for id. mix 
(Shi); crossing each other (Shi); ornamented (Shi); alternating (Li); slanting (Li); scared, 
cautious (Yi); loan for x. (Yi). 

t. "^dz'dk / dz'dk /tso to present and drink a cup in response to the pledge cup (Yili). 

u. *t8idg I tsia- / t s i e and *tsidk / tsidk / t s i loan, borrow (Lunyii); to allege (Shi): 
Gl. 960. 

V. *t8idg I tsja- / t s i e sigh (Hanfei). 

X. *t8'dg I ts'uo- j t s’u establish (Yi); to place (Lunyii); lay aside, cease (Li). 

y. *t8'iag / ts'iwo- /1 s’ii maggot (Chouli); loan for *dz'dg / dz'a- / c h a name of a 

winter sacrifice (Li). 

z. ? / dfek / t s e to spear (sc. fish) (Kuoyii). 

a', "^dz'jdk / dz'idk / t s i witing tablet, record (Tso); register of field revenues (Shi); 
field the produce of which was used for sacrifice (Li, see b'. below). 

h\ "^dz'idg I dzia- / t s i e bedding or mat of straw as a support for sacrifices or gifts 
(Yi); to present (Tso); contribute, aid (Li); (base oneself on:) avail oneself of, depend 
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on (Tso); to loan, borrow (Meng) (cf. u. above); *dz*iiik / dz'idk / 18 i field ploughed 
by the king and the produce of which was used for sacrifice (Tso); loan for id, tribute 
(Kuliang); to tie (Chuang); to trample (Siin, see k. above). 

c'. *t8'dk I ts'vk /1 s’e to spear fish (Chouli), cf. z. above. 

799 a— d. *8idk / sidk j s i slipper, shoe, sole (Shi); loan for id. great (Shi), b. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65), c. is Chou II (inscr. 134), d. is Chou II (inscr. 187). — e. id. salty soil (Chouli). 

f—g. *sidg I aia: / s i e unload, disburden (Shi); dissipate, remove (Shi); pour off (a 
liquid) (Li); to cast (metal) (Kuoyii); depict (Kuoyii). g. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). — h. 
id. to drain off (Chouli). 

800 a— c. *zidk / idk / y i armpit (same word as 1—m. below) (Shi sii, in stone classics 
ap. Shiwen); besides, also (Shi); a particle (Shi); loan for d. ample (Shi). Gls. 754, 1093, 
1301. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 52,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 76). The graph shows a man with 
the sides of the body (armpits) marked by strokes. 

d. "^zidk I idk / y i great (Shi); Gl. 466. — e. id. baldachin (Li). — f. id. chess (Lunyii); 
loan for id. curtain (Yi Chou shu). 

g. *tsidk I tsidk /1 s i footprint (Tso). Cognate to but not identical with ^ . — h—i. 
id. footprint, traces (Shu), i. is Chou III (inscr. 225). 

j— k. *zidg I ia- I y e night (Shi), k. is Chou I (inscr. 76). The modern character is 
deformed so as to obscure the fact that a. above is simply phonetic here. 

1. *zidk I idk / y i armpit (Li); lift under the arms (Tso); see a. above. — m. id. armpit 
(Chuang). — n—o. id. fluid, moisture (Chuang); moisten (Chouli); trailing (sc. sound) 
(Li), o. is pre-Han (inscr. 400, name). 

801 a. *d'dg / d'tLO- / t u a measure (of length) (Shi); law, rule (Shu); limits, bounds 
(Tso); regulate (Shu); *d'dk / d'dk /to to measure (Shi); calculate, consider (Shi); 
loan for 780 b. (*d^dk) to dwell (Shi). Gls. 794, 1216. 

b. *d'dg I d'lw- /1 u to ford (Kuots’e). 

c. *d'dk / d'dk /to cleave (Tso ap. Kuo P’o). 

802 a— c. *7njdg / mtio- /mu evening, late (Shi); loan for id. name of a plant (a Rumex?) 
(Shi); loan for *mdk / mdk /mo not, not have (Shi); there is nobody who (Shi); still, 
quiet (Chuang); to plan, deliberate (Shi); settle (Shi, one version); vast (Chuang); obscure 
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(Siin); luxuriant, rich (sc. foliage) (Shi); cut (Kuan); *mak / mvk /mo (Shiwen reads 
mek, which must be a lapsus, cf. r.) calm and respectful (Shi), loan for h. (Lunyii). 
Gls. 638, 662, 819, 829. b. is Yin bone (I 10: 11, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). 
The graph has ’sun’ and ’grass’ doubled. 

d. *7ndg / miio- /mu evening (Meng). — e. id. summon (Shi). — f. id. grave (Shi). 

g. *mdg I muo /mu ugly woman (Siin). 

h —i. / miLO- /mu love, think longingly of (Meng). i. is Chou IV (inscr. 286). 

j. *mdg I muo /mu model (Lie). — k. id. kneel (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). — 1. id. (Pek. 
m o, irregular) to plan, counsel (Shi). 

m. *mdg / ma / m a hi a-m a frog (Mo ap. T’ai p’ai p’ing yii Ian). 

n. ♦mdA: / mdk /mo quiet, still (Chuang). 

o. *mdk I mdk / mo, mu (Pek. m u is irregular) baldachin, tent (Tso); covering (Yi). 

p. ♦mdA: / mdk /mo quiet, still (Chuang), variant of n. above. — q. id. suffering, distress 
(Shi). Gls. 638, 819. 

r. ♦mdifc / mvk /mo silent, still (Ch’uts’i). 

8. *miak / miek /mi cover (Chouli). 

803 a— b. *g'iwag / g'iwo, g'iwo- / k’ii, k ii a kind of boar (only Han time text ex.); 

b. is Chou (inscr. 365, name). The graph has ’boar’ and ’tiger’. 

c— d. "^g'iwag / g'iwo- / k ii sudden, hurried (Tso). d. is Chou II (inscr. 192, name). 

e. ^g'ixcag / g'iwo- / k ii and *g'iwag / g'iwo / k’ii and ^g'iak j g'iak / k ii e subscription 
feast (Chouli). 

f. *kiivag / knvo- / k ii grasp (Li); depend on (Shi). Cognate to 778 b. ^kiwak. — g. 
id. a musical instrument (Chuang). 

h. *g'iak / g'jak / k ii e tongue (Shi). Gl. 881. 

i. "^g'idk I g'ivk / k i aggravate (Siin). 

j. *g*nvag / g'iwo / k’ii coarse mat (Shi); *kiwag / knvo: / k ii basket (Li). Gl. 121. 

k. "^g'iwag / g'iwo / k’ii straw, thatch (Chuang); loan for id. with a shock come to one s 
senses (Chuang). 

804 a—c. *6‘iag / hjvo- / s h u numerous (Shi); all (Shi); ample, abundant (Shi); (»one 
of the many»:) concubine’s son (Tso); (many chances for:) probably, possibly (Shi); 
would that (Shi); *iiag / tspco- / chu chu shi title of officer who expels poisonous 
animals (Chouli). Gls. 247, 663. b. is Chou I (inscr. 65), c. is Chou III/FV (inscr. 324). 
It would seem that 795 a. *didk is Phonetic; but why there is ’fire’ below is obscure. 

d. *iidg I t^ia / che intercept, stop (Kuoyii); combine, several together (Kuan). 

e. *tidk I tMak /chi pluck, select (Li). — f. id. tread (Ch’uts’i); sole of the foot (Kuots'e). 

805 a—d. *‘dg / *a- / y a second, next (Shi); inferior (Shu); loan for id. brother-in-law 
(Shi); loan for h. (Yi ap. Siin). Gl. 1118. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 8,5, sense here uncertain), 

c. is Yin (inscr. 52, name), d. is Chou (inscr. 361, name). 

e. *’dg I 'a I y a cut one’s own throat (Kuoyii). 

f. *‘dk I 'vk I o laugh (Yi); ♦V/g / *a: / y a mute (Kuots’e). 

g. *'dk I ‘dk I o to plaster (Li). 

h. *'dk I 'dk I o bad, evil (Shi); wrong, fault (Tso); ugly (Meng); *'dg / 'wo- / w u to 
hate (Shi); loan for *'dg / 'uo j w u how (Lunyii); where (Meng). 

806 a—e. "^dz'dg / dr’a- / c h a suddenly, unexpectedly (Meng). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 4,3, 
sense of 1. below), c. is Yin bone (A 5: 31,2, sense of 1.), d. is Yin (inscr. 2, sense of 1.), 
e. is Chou I (inscr. 54, sense of 1.). — f. id. hurriedly, suddenly (Tso). 

g. *t8dg ! tsa- / cha treacherous, deceive (Tso); loan for a. (Kungyang). 
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h. *dz'dg / dz'uo- / 18 u blessing, prosperity, dignity (Shi). — i. td. sacrificial meat 
and wine (Tso); to reward (Tso); to give prosperity (Kuoyii); confer a fief on (Kuoyii); 
loan for t. (Chouli). — j. id. east-side staircase leading up to hall (Shu); loan for i. (Yili). 

k. *tsdk / tsvk / t s e a quiver (Yili); loan for 1128 a. to impress a branding mark on the 
forehead of a criminal (Kuoyii). 

l. *t8dk I tsdk /tso act, do, make, work, be in function (Shi); active (Shu); perform, 
to sacrifice (Li); compose (sc. verse) (Shi); to be (Shi); rise (Shi); stand up (Lunyii); 
agitate (Shi), loan for p. clear away (Shi). Gls. 622, 806, 821, 856, 937, 1146, 1321, 
1443, 1671. — m—o. id. to start (Kungyang). n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 309), o. is 
Chou III (inscr. 220, enlarged by rad. 66). 

p—q. *t8dk I tsdk /tso and *dz'dk / dz'dk /tso oak (Shi); *tsdk / tsvk /1 s e clear 
away trees and bushes (Shi); loan for id. widening, spreading (sc. sound) (Chouli); 
narrow (Chouli); for t. (Kuots’e). q. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

r. *dz'dk I dz'dk /tso ashamed (Lun 3 ii); change colour of face (Li). — s. id. the pre¬ 
vious day, yesterday (Chuang); loan for t. (Chouli). — t— u. id. to present and drink 
a cup in response to the pledge cup (Shi); a matching libation (Shu); to reward (Shi), 
u. is Chou III (inscr. 226). — v. id. bamboo rope (only Han time text ex.); loan for k. 
(Chouli). 

807 a — d. *dHdg / di’?a- /she shoot with bow (Shi); archer (Tso); ^d'iak / dz'idk / 
8 h i hit with bow and arrow (Lunyii); loan for *didk / idk / y i be satiated with, dislike 
(Shi). Gls. 9, 814. a. is the current form, b. is a more old-fashioned version (that of 
Shuowen), c. is Yin bone (A 6: 3,4), d. is Chou I (inscr. 105). The graph is a drawing 
of bow and arrow, sometimes with hand added. The bow has been misunderstood and 
corrupted into s h e n ’body', which was somewhat similar in its archaic form. 

e— f. *dz\djg / zia- / s i e open hall for archery excercise (Ch’unts’iu). f. is Chou II (inscr. 
157, rad. 53, inst. of 75). The form f. has a roof with only one side wall, cf. 113 above. 
— g. id. decline, renounce (Li); take leave from (Li); make excuses (Tso); loan for e. 
(Siin). 

808 a. *kcng / keng / k e n g to plough (Shi). ^ 'a well’ was also the term for a certain 
area of arable land belonging to one village; in our char, here combined with ’plough’. 
In the following derivates, the ^ ’arable land’ stands alone ('pars pro toto) as abbre¬ 
viation for 3^ and serves as phonetic. The modem modification of ^ is a corruption, 
as shown by the archaic graphs. 
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b—c. *g'ieng / yieng / h i n g punish, punishment (Shu); law (Shi); model, imitate (Shi); 
behaviour (Shu); loan for g. below (Chouli). c. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). — d. 
id. form, shape (Yi); appearance (Meng); appear, be manifested (Li); to conform to (Tso). 
— e. id. form (Li). — f. id. whetstone (Chuang). — g—h. id. a ritual vessel (Li). 

i— *ki^ng / kivng /king (Anc. kivng is irregular, we should expect a kidng) briar, 
thorny shrub (Tso). j. is Chou I (inscr. 104, name). The archaic graph has not ’grass’ 
at the top but shows a knife cutting thorns. 

809 a —b. *k^ng I keng: I k e n g brilliant (Shu); (bright =) wide awake (Shi). Gl. 
64. b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph has ’fire’ and ’ear’. 

c. *k'iwe7ig / k'iweng: / k’i u n g a garment of hemp (Shi, so acc. to Shuowen; Cheng 
Hiian takes it for a variant of 842 f.). Gl. 164. 

810 a. *g'^ng / yeng: / hing luck, fortunate (Lunyii). — b. variant of the preceding 
(Kuoyii). 

c. *g'ieng / yieng: /hing hate (Ch’uts’i). — d. id. expanse of water, chaos (Chuang). 

811a —b. *ts^ng j iseng j eke ng strife, quarrel (Shi); to fight about (Shu); to vie 
with each other (Shi); remonstrate (Lii). Gl. 578. b. is extracted from the archaic graph 
for 13^ (Chou II, inscr. 180). The graph shows two hands and ’force* (928 below). 

c. *dz'eng / dfeng / c h’e n g and ? / dz^vng / c h’e n g high, precipitous (Kuots’e). 

d. *dz'ieng / dz'idng- /1 s i n g clean, cleanse (Kuoyii). 

e. ^dz'ieng / dz'idng: / t s i n g stop, keep quiet (Lii); loan for id. choose (Kungyang). 

812 a — d. *s^ng j svng j Qh eng live (Shi); bear, be bom (Shi); produce (Lunyii); 
fresh (as greens) (Shi); (living creature:) sacrificial animal (Shi). Gl. 802. The archaic 
rimes clearly place this word in the class, and "^seng should regularly give Anc. 
S£ng\ however, this word (as well as the following three) for unknown reasons has irreg¬ 
ularly passed over into the Anc. vng class: Anc. svng. b. is Yin bone (O 951), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 57), d. is Chou I (inscr. 74). The graph may have been the original graph 
for e., cf. 998 ’ox’. — e—f. id. sacrificial animal (Shi) (’life’, living creature, etjmi. 
s. w. as last), f. is Chou I (inscr. 67). — g. id. sister’s son or daughter (Shi); son-in-law 
(Meng). — h. id. reed organ (Shi). 

i— k. *sieng / sidng: / s h e n g and ? / sivng: / s h e n g Shuowen says: film covering 
the eye (no text); (film covering the moon:) new moon (inscr. 162); eclipse (Tso); calamity 
(Yi); fault, offence by mishap (Shu); diminish, restrict (Chouli). Gl. 1269. j. is Chou 
II (inscr. 132, name), h. is Chou II (inscr. 162 ’new moon’). 

1 — p. *sieng / sidng: /sing observe, examine, inspect (Shi); go and visit (Li); *sitng / 
sidng: / s h e n g and ? / sivng: / s h e n g diminish, reduce (Tso); loan for i. calamity 
(Kungyang); m. is Yin bone (A 1:46,3), n. is Yin (inscr. 27), o. is Chou I (inscr. 57), 
p. is Chou I (inscr. 83), all in the sense of ’inspect’. The archaic forms show that i. and 
1. are really one and the same graph erroneously split up into two in the Seal and hence 
in the modem script. It is the phonetic ^ which has been tampered with in the one 
case so as to become 

q—r. "^sieng / sidng- /sing clan, family, family name (Shi); offspring (Tso). r. is Chou 
HI/TV (inscr. 301, rad. 9 inst. of 38). — s. id. nature, disposition (of man) (Shu); life 
(Shi). — t. id. weasel (Chuang); loan for z. below (Siin). — u. id. weasel (Chuang). 

v. *tsit ng / tsidng / t s i n g pennon, banner, feather-flag (Shi); loan for id. give honour 
to, distinguish (Tso). 

X—y. *sieng / sieng /sing star (Shi); loan for dz'ieng / dz'idng / t s’i n g weather 
clearing during the night (Shi); Gl. 139. y. is Chou (inscr. 387, name). 
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z. *8ieng / M‘en {7 /sing Shuowen says: to bark (as a dog), (no text); *8^ng / svng / s h e n g 
monkey (Li) (in modem praxis, however, the char, is read sing also in the sense of 
’monkey’). 

a'. *sieng / sieng, sieng- /sing grainy grease (Li), grease (Chouli); raw meat (Lunyii); 
rank smell (Shu). 

b'. *8ieng / sieng^ sieng:^ aieng- /sing wake up from drunkenness (Tso). 

c'—d'. *t8Heng / ts'ieng / t s’i n g green, blue (Shi); loan for *taieng / taieng /1 s i n g 
luxuriant (sc. vegetation) (Shi, cf. f'. below), d'. is Chou II (inscr. 187, name). Gl. 155. 

e'. *ia'ieng j ta'ieng /1 s’i n g Libellula (Lii). 

r. *iai^ng / taidng /1 s i n g and *taieng / taieng /1 s i n g leek flower (Chouli, so acc. 
to Shuowen and Cheng Chung); a kind of grass (Shu); luxuriant, bushy (sc. foliage) 
(Shi). Gl. 1368. 

g'. *iaieng / taidng / t s i n g fine and pure rice (Lunyii); exquisite, subtle (Li); essence 
(Yi); sperma (Yi). 

h'. *ta'i^ng / ta'idng- / t s’i n g cold (Li). 

V — *ia'ieng / ta'idng / t s’i n g clear, pure, bright (Shi), j'. is Chou III (inscr. 228; 
the phonetic here is really n'. below). 

k'. *ta 'ijng I ta'jdng: / 1 s’i n g and *dz'i^ng / dz'idng / 1 s’i n g request, invite (Lunyii); 
ask (Tso). 

1'. *dz'ieng j dz'idng / t s’i n g feelings (Tso); quality, proper nature (Meng); circumstances 
(Tso); true, real (Yi); love (Shi). 

m'. *dz'ieng / dz'idng: / t s i n g quiet, tranquillize (Shi); to be quiet, acquiesce (Shi). 
Gls. 653, 1511. — n'—r'. id. quiet (Shi); pure (Shi); Gls. 233, 1235. o', is Chou I (inscr. 
109), p'. is Chou II (inscr. 180), r'. is Chou III (inscr. 229). — s', variant of the preceding 
(Ch’uts’i). 

t'. *tseng / tseng / c h e n g roll up, tuck in (sc. pendants) (Li); loan for *ta'ian / ta'ien- / 
t s’i e n dark red (Tso) (phonetically very curious). Gl. 166. 

813 a — *ki(!ng / kivng- /king reverent, respectful (Shi); careful (Lunyii); loan for 
h. (Shu). Gl. 1485. In this series, as in the preceding ('%), there is Anc. ivng where we 
should expect idng. Arch, kitng (which is amply proved by rimes) should give Anc. 
kidng, not kivng (indeed, for h. and j. Shiwen indicates kidng, not kivng). The excep¬ 
tions are not so numerous as they appear, for the first five words (a—j.) are indeed 
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etymologically one and the same word stem. b. is Chou I (inscr. 65), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
72), d. is Chou II (inscr. 134), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139), f. is Chou III (inscr. 225). The 
graph seems to show a kneeling man with a peculiar (ritual?) head-dress, cf. 60 m., 823, 
896, 934, 1025. 

g. *kieng / kivng /king to be afraid (Shi); attentive (Shi); scare (Yi). 

h. *ki^ng / kivng: /king and ^kicng / kidng: /king and *g"ieng / g'ivng- /king 
warn, admonish (Tso); be attentive (Tso). — i. variant of the preceding (Siin). 

j. ^kieng / kivng: /king and *kieng / kidng: /king warn, admonish (Tso); to be on 
one’s guard (Tso). 

k. "^g'ijing / g'ivng / k’i n g lift (Chuang). — 1. id. frame for a bow (Siin). 

814 a — b. * ieng / ‘idng / y i n g necklace (Siin); surround (Kuots’e); loan for id. baby 
(Li); knock against, attack (Hanfei). b. is Chou III (inscr. 219, name). The graph has 
’cowry’ and ’woman’. — c. id. encounter, press against (Meng); disturb (Chuang). 

d. *’ieng / idng: / y i n g tumour, swelling (Chuang); dumb (Lii). 

e. *'ieng / 'idng / y i n g ribbon, hanging cord, cap-string (Li); tassel on horse’s trappings 
(Tso). 

f. *'^ng I eng / y i n g bird’s call (Shi). Gl. 416. — g. id. parrot (Li). — h. id. jar, 
vase (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 

815 a — b. *di(^ng / idng / y i n g full, fill (Shi); satified (Shi). Gl. 961. b. is Chou III/ 
IV (inscr. 327). — c. id. pillar (Shi). 

816 a—d. *dieng / idng / y i n g place name and family name (Tso); loan for f. fulness (Siin). 
b. is Chou I (inscr. 122), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 294), d. is Chou (inscr. 358). In spite 
of the violent variations we can see that this is a compound ideogram, ’a bear’ (885) 
and ’woman’ — probably a totemistic clan name. In the modem corrupted form the 
’bear’ element has coincided with the 1 o of group 14 above. — e. id. great water 
(Ch’uts’i). — f—g. id. profit (Tso); surplus (Shi); excess (Chouli); loan for id. receive 
(as guests) (Tso); to pack and carry (as provisions) (Chuang). g. is Chou I (inscr. 92, 
name). 

817 a. *Vn 7ig I Vijing: / c h’e n g gallop (Chuang); drive rapidly (Shi). 
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818 a— d. *Si^ng / zidng / c h’e n g to achieve, complete (Shi); completed, perfect (Shu); 
peace-making (Shi); an area of ten 1 i square (Tso); loan for h. (Shi). Gls. 184, 495, 
616, 617, 802, 892, 1178. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 10,6), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 75). Explanation of graph uncertain, cf. 1257 h—1. — e —g. id, city wall (Shi); 
to fortify (Shi); city (Meng). f. is Chou II (inscr. 147, rad. ’city wall’ inst. of 32 ’earth’), 

g. is Chou III (inscr. 220). — h. id, sincere (Lunyii); truly, really (Shi); verify, examine 
(Li). 

i—j. *dieng / zidng / c h’e n g put in (a receptacle) (Shi); to load, pack (Tso); vessel 
(Tso), a vesselful (Meng); *dieng / zidng- / s h e n g ample, abundant (Li); highest 
degree (Chuang); loan for a. above (Chouli). j. is Chou II (inscr. 158). 

819 a— €. *t8i^ng j tsidng: /1 s i n g a well (Tso); a system of fields belonging to one 
village (Tso); loan for id, continually (Yi). b. is Yin bone (B shang 18: 5, name), c. 
is Chou I (inscr. 58, sense of 808 b. or d., see group 808 above), d. is Chou I (inscr. 63, 
name), e. is Chou II (inscr. 132, name). The graph is a drawing of a well-curb. 

f—g. *dz'ieng / dz'idng: /1 s i n g Shuowen says: quiet; Kuangya says: chstste (sc. 
woman) (no texts), g. is Yin bone (E 75: 1, name). — h. id, pitfall (Shu). — i. id, 
pit (Li). 

820 a — b. *tsieng / tsidng /1 s i n g bright, limpid (s. w. a. 812 g.). (Yin bone P 506). 
b. is Yin bone (P 506). The graph has ’sun’ tripled. 

821 a — b. *8ieng / sidng /sing horn and wood well adjusted (in a bow) (Shi ap. 
Shuowen). The Seal has ’horn’, ’sheep’ and ’ox’. The form b. is a modem contraction which 
means, indeed, a violent corruption. The graph has nothing to do with — c. id, 
red horse (Shi); red sacrificial animal (Shi); red (Chouli); loan for a. (Shi). The character 
has the same corruption of the phonetic as b. above. 

822 a. *^ieng / ^jdng / s h e n g sound, noise (Shi); voice (Shi); fame (Shi). The graph 
has ’musical stone’ and ’ear’. 

823 a— €. *lieng / Ijdng, Hang- /ling command (Shi); loan for Hfeng / Udng /ling 
good (Shi); loan for r. (Shi), for v. (Shi). Gl. 257. Besides the Arch, reading HiPng, 
confirmed by several Shi rimes, there must have existed an alternative reading HiPn, 
revealed by other rimes. A vestige of this may be a place name in Han time in which 
the character is read Udn /lien. b. is Yin bone (A 3: 18,5), c. is Yin (inscr. 10), d. 
is Chou I (inscr. 54), e. is Chou I (inscr. 58). Was it the primary graph for r. below (with 
a kneeling man below)? In the inscriptions this graph very often serves for 

f. *liPng I lidng: /ling neck (Shi); collar (Li); (take by the neck:) to lead, to direct, 
regulate (Li). 

g. *lieng / lieng /ling comedian (Shi in the Han version). 

h. lieng / lieng: /ling and ? / Ivng: /1 e n g cold (Chuang). 

i. *lieng j lieng j ling prison (Li). — j. id, pure, clear (sc. air, wind) (Chuang); to 
enlighten, instruct (Chuang); loan for id, long and entangled, twisted together (hair) 
(Li). — k. id. a kind of jade (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). — 1—m. id. bamboo matting 
covering carriage box (only Han time text ex.), m. is pre-Han (inscr. 456, name). — 
n. id, boat having cabin with windows (Ch’uts’i). — o. id. (the Shi rimes indicate an 
alt. reading *liPn, cf. a. above) name of a plant (Licorice? or Xanthium strumarium?) 
(Shi). — p. id. Libellula (Lii); insect on mulberry leaves (Shi). — q. id. wooden 
cross-piece on front inside of carriage box (Ch’uts’i); linch-pin (Li). — r—t. id. small 
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bell (Shi); loan for q. (Chouli). s. is Chou II (inscr. 180; there is really instead of a., 
which underlines how these two are interchangeable, see a—e. above), t. is Chou 11 
(inscr. 182). — u. id. (there are rimes that indicate an alt. reading ^lien, cf. a. and 
o. above) to fall in drops (Shi). — v. id. t s i -1 i n g name of a bird (Tso). — x. id. 
year of life (Li). 

824 a — c. *j>i^ng / piang, vidng- /ping combine two (things) (Chouli); all together 
(Shi); likewise (Shu); add (Tso); take all, monopolize (Li); loan for f. remove (Chuang). 
Gl. 1576. c. is Yin bone (A 4: 47,6). The graph shows two men connected by two strokes. 

d. *h'ieng / b'ieng: /ping and *pieng / pjang- /ping side by side (Li); loan for 
f. (Siin). 

e. *pHeng / pHeng, pHeng: / p’i n g face, mien (Ch’uts’i). 

f. *b'ieng / b'ieng / p’i n g screen, protecting wall (Shi); shut off (Shu); to screen, protect 
(Tso); *pieng / ptdng.y pidng^ /ping (screen off, ward off:) remove (Tso); (remove 
oneself:) retire (Li); loan for *pieng / pidng /ping anxious, nervous (Ch’uts’i). 

g. ^b'ieng / b'idng- /ping eliminate (Siin); cognate to the preceding. 

h. *bHeng / bHeng / p’i n g to beat (sc. silk in water, to make it white) (Chuang). — 

i. id. pitcher (Shi). — j. id. bottle, flask (Li). 

k. *b'ieng / b'ieng / p’i n g a plant used for making brooms (Kuan); loan for *p'eng j 
p'eng / p’e n g to cause, to make (Shi). Gls. 973, 1115, 1217. 

l. *peng / peng / p e n g sew (Kuots’e). 

m. *peng / peng- / p e n g drive out, relegate (Meng). 

n. *b'ieng / b'ieng / p’i n g and ♦ft’ien / b'ien / p’i e n horse side by side with another 
(Tso, as part of N. Pr.); *b'ien / b'ien / p’i e n two side by side, double (Chuang); two 
sticking together (Tso). — o. variant of the preceding in the last sense (Kuoyii). 

p. *b'ien / bHen / p’i e n hard skin on hands or feet (Chuang). — q. id. p’i e n - s i e n 
walk with difficulty (Chuang). 

825 a— b. *b'icng / b'iwvng / p’i n g level, even (Shi); a plain (Shi); equalize (Li); to be 
just (Shi); calm (Shi); regulate, pacify (Shi); peace (Ch’unts’iu); loan for 195 a. (♦6’fan / 
b'idn I p’i e n) quod vide. Gls. 716, 1212, 1217, 1877; ^ b'ieng (as proved by Shi rimes) 
here gives Anc. Chin, b'iwvng instead of a regular b'idng. b. is Chou III (inscr. 220). 
Was the graph a drawing of a scraper, a rake, a plane? 
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c. *b*i^ng I b'iwvng / p’i n g Artemisia (Shi); *b'ieng / b'ieng / p’i n g duckweed (Ta Tai 
li); loan for 824 f. protect (Chouli). Gl. 399. 

d. *bHeng / bHeng / p’i n g duckweed (Li). 

e. *p'eng / p'eng / p’e n g and *p^ng / peng / p e n g to send, to cause (Shu). 

f. *p'eng / p'eng / p’e n g frank (Ch’uts’i). — g. id. rumble (Lie). 

826 a— c. *mieng / midng / m i n g name (Tso); fame (Shi); written word (Yili). b. is 

Yin bone (A 6: 1,4), c. is Chou II (inscr. 151). The graph has ’mouth* and ’moon, 
evening’. Was as short-form for * midng phonetic in our ^ *mi^ng\ (Observe 

that 762 *midng also can mean ’name’ like our ^ *mieng here). 

d—e. *mieng / mieng / m i n g inscription (Li), e. is Chou III (inscr. 220). 

827 a— c. *milng / miwvng / m i n g cry of birds (Shi); sounds of animals generally 
(Shi); to sound (Lunyii). Arch. *mi^ng (proved by Shi rimes) should regularly give 
Anc. midng^ so miwvng is irregular, b. is Yin bone (I 42: 11), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
306). The graph has ’bird’ and ’mouth’. 

828 a. *k"iweng / k'iwdng / k’i n g slanting (Shi); loan for *k'iweng / k'itodng: / k’i n g 
a certain acreage of field (Lii); interval, short while (Li); loan for U (*k'iw^g) (Li). 

b. *k'iw^ng / k'iwdng / k’i n g and *k'ieng / k'idng / k’i n g incline the head, incline (Li); 
turn over, overthrow (Shi). 

c. *giweng / iwdng: / y i n g point of an ear of grain (Shi); pointed ring on sword handle 
(Li); *kieng / kjdng: /king and *kiweng / kiweng: / k i u n g a kind of cushion (Li). 

d. *kiweng / kiweng: / k i u n g light (Shi). Gl. 648. 

e. *k'iweng / kHweng: / k’i u n g, k’i n g a textile plant (Li); unlined garment (Yili). 
Gl. 164. 

829 a. *gHw^ng j g'iwdng / k’i u n g scared, alone and helpless (Shi). Gl. 299. The same 
character serves for yet another word, see group 256 h. above. — b. id. alone and 
helpless (Shi). Gl. 299. 

830 a. ♦ g^iweng j g'iwdng / k’i u n g alone and helpless (Shi). Gl. 299. 

831a — b. *kieng j kieng j ^ \ xi g Shuowen says: a vein of water (no text); since an 
inscription has it in the sense of i®, and the graph may depict some kind of loom, it 
is probably the primary form of c. below, b. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of c.). 

c— d. *kieng / kieng /king warp (Tso) (in this sense alt. read kieng- in Ts’ieyiin); 
rule, norm, law (Shi); regulate (Shi); to plan (Shi); to direct (Tso); pass through (Tso); 
walk along (Shu); continue, successively (Shu); strangle (Lunyii). Gls. 1677, 1865 b. 
d. is Chou II (inscr. 157). 

e. *kieng / kieng: /king cut the throat, cut off the head (Tso). 

f. *kieng / kieng- /king small path, short-cut (Lunyii); diameter (Li); go, travel (Tso). 

g —h. *kieng / kieng /king to flow through, communicate (Chuang); name of a river 

(Shi). Gl. 891. h. is Chou II (inscr. 148, name). 

i. *kieng / kieng- /king (road, pass on:) gone far away (Chuang). 

j. *kHeng / k'ieng- / k’i n g empty (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

k. *g'ieng / yieng- / h i n g leg, shank (Lunyii). 

l. *g'ieng / yieng / h i n g ravine, defile (Tso). 

m. *kieng j kidng- /king strong (Tso). 

n. *kieng / kidng: /king and ^g'ienjg / g'idng / k’i n g neck (Tso). 
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o. *k'ieng / k'idng / k'i n g light carriage (Kuots’e); light (as. opp. to heavy) (Shu); 
*h*i^ng I k'idng- / k'i n g nimble, swift (Tso). 

p. *k'ieng j k'idng / k’i n g and *kHeng / k'ieng- / k’i n g to hop on one leg (Tso) (the 
radical should properly be 157). 

q—r. *k'eng / k'erig / k’e n g and *g'eTig / yeng / h e n g Shuowen says: shank bone of 

ox (no text) N. (Tso). r. is Chou III (inscr. 217, name). 

8. *k'eng / k'eng / k’e n g stony, blockheaded, stubborn (Lunyii). 

t. *k'^ng I k'eng / k’e n g and *g"eng / yeng*I h e n g unreasoning, impulsive (Chuang). 

u. *g'cng / yeng / h e n g stalk (Ch’uts’i); sword hilt (Chouli). 

V. *ngeng / ngeng / y i n g quick, rash (Ta Tai li). 

X. *t'ieng / Vjdng / c h’e n g red (Yili). 

832 a — b. *k>ieng / k'ieng- / k’i n g Shuowen says: musical stone, thus taking it to be 
the primary form of c. below (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 10,5, name). The graph 
is a drawing of a musical stone (cf. 795) and a hand wielding a club for beating it. — c. id. 
musical stone (Shi); beat the musical stone (Shi); suspend (Li); loan for id. to be visible, 
to be like (Shi, Han version); for d. (Kuo^ii). Gls. 216, 775. — d. id. emptj^ (Shi); 
exhaustively, entirely (Shi). 

e. *k'ieng / k'ieng: / k’i n g cough, clear the throat (Chuang). 

f. ^yitng / yieng / h i n g fragrance (Shi). 

833 a—d. *tieng / tieng /ting cyclical character (Yili); loan for id. to strike (Shi); a 
bell (Tso); tadpole (Chuang); for *teng / teng / c h e n g sound of beating (Shi). Gl. 994. 
b. is Yin bone (A 1: 4,3), c. is Yin (inscr. 9), d. is Chou I (inscr. 56). 

e. *tieng / tieng: /ting top of the head (Yi). 

f. HHeng / Vieng / t’i n g island (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *Vieng j t'ieng: / t’i n g trampled (sc. field) (Shi); *d'ieng / d'ieng: /ting small 
banks between fields (properly: trampled paths) (Tso). Gl. 388. 

h. *dHeng / d'ieng / t’i n g settle, regulate (Lao). — i. id. to stop (Kuanyin). 

j— n. * tieng I t^idng-I ch e n g straight (Yi); correct, right (Shi); to correct, regulate 
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(Shi); regulator, model (Lao); principal, chief (Shi); ruler (Shi); just, exactly (Lunyii). 
ii^ng I Uidng / c h e n g first (month) (Shi); centre of a target (Shi); loan for o. to exact 
(Shu); for r. government (Shu). Gls. 504, 526, 539, 1847. k. is Yin bone (A 1:48,6), 
1. is Yin bone (A 6: 26,1), m. is Yin (inscr. 22), n. is Chou I (inscr. 55). Since the radical 
is ’foot', the graph is probably the primary form for o. below (cf., however, 1219 below). 

o—q. *iieng / t^jdng / c h e n g ()>to correct)):) go on a military expedition against (Shi); 
to punish, attack (Shi); to go (Shi); to progress (Shi); levy taxes (Meng). p. is Yin 
(inscr. 28); q. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

r—8. *ii^ng / Uidng- / c h e n g government (Shi); rule, law (Li); manage (Tso); service 
due to the state (Li); loan for o. levy (Chouli). s. is Chou II (inscr. 157). 

t. *ii^ng j Uidng: j oheng arrange, dispose (Shi); orderly (Tso). The radical is 
to correct. 

u. "^tieng j Uidng- / c h e n g remonstrate (Kuots’e). 

v—X. *ti^7ig I Uidng / cheng a kind of bell (Shi); a section of a big bell (Chouli). 
X. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 315). 

y. *t'i^ng / Viang j c h’e n g and ? / Vtyng / c h’e n g Shuowen says: to look straight 
(no text); loan for id. red (Tso). 

z—a'. *dHeng / d'ieng^ /ting settle, establish, fix (Shi); finish, stop (Shi); settled, 
certain (Yi); quiet (Tso); Hieng / tieng- /ting name of a star (Shi); forehead (Shi); 
ready-cooked (food) (Li), a', is pre-Han (inscr. 460, name). 

834 a— f. *tieng / tieng: /ting cauldron (Shi); loan for id. t i n g -1 i n g at ease, 
comfortably (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 3,4), c. is Yin (inscr. 46), d. is Chou I (inscr. 61), 
e. is Chou I (inscr. 80), f. is Chou II (inscr. 147). The graph is a drawing. 

g—i. Hi(!ng / tidng /cheng (Pek. irregularly: c h e n) verify, read off an oracle (Shu); 
divination enquiry (Chouli); lower half of a hexagram in Yi king (Shu); straight (Yi); 
correct (Shu); pure, proper (Tso). Gls. 1354, 1550, 1752. h. is Yin bone (A 2: 45,2), i. 
is Yin bone (E 45: 3). The graph was really only an application of *tieng ’cauldron’ 
as loan for Hieng ’divination enquiry’. But in this application the character was mostly 
less explicit, reduced to a few summary lines. An interesting inscr. is A 5: 3,4, where 
there are both variants in one line, the Hieng ’cauldron’ being a more realistic drawing 
than Hieng ’divination enquiry’; i. has added rad. 25 to divine. — j. id. auspicious (Shi). 

k. Hieng / iidng / cheng and Hieng / Viang, Viang- / c h’e n g observe, examine (Li); 
to test, verify (Li). 

l. Hieng / tidn^ / cheng posts in framework used in rearing earth walls (Shu); supports 
(Shi). 

m. Hieng / Vidng / c h’e n g red (Shi). 

835 a—c. Hieng / Vieng: / t’i n g Shuowen says: good (no text). The Yin bone forms 
b—c. have been identified with this character, and sure enough the variant c. is the same 
that recurs in g. below in inscr. 164. But the sense of our a—c. here in the bone in¬ 
scriptions is entirely obscure, b. is Yin bone (B hia 39: 1), c. is Yin bone (B hia 6: 1). 

d— g. *d'ieng / d'ieng / t’i n g and d'ieng / d'ieng- /ting court (of palace) (Shi), e. is 
Chou I (inscr. 67), f. is Chou II (inscr. 137), g. is Chou II (inscr. 164). 

h. *d'ieng / d'ieng / t’i n g court, courtyard (of palace) (Shi); come to court (Shu); loan 
for id. straight, upright (Shi); loan for Hieng / Vieng- / t’i n g distant (Chuang). Gls. 
1026, 1109. 

i. *dHeng / d'ieng: / t’i n g (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) pull out (Kuoyii); stick out, 
crop up (as something growing) (Li); loan for id. to alleviate (punishment) (Li); move 
(Lii); for Hieng / Vieng: / t’i n g straight (Tso); loan for q. (Yili). 
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j. *d'ieng / cTieng: / t’i n g (Pek. aspirate irregular) stick, staff (Meng). 

k. *d'ieng / d'ieng / t’i n g small bamboo rods used for divination (Ch’uts’i). — 1. id. 
stalk, stem (Chuang). — m. id. a clap of thunder (Shi). 

n. *d*ieng / d'ieng: /ting and *d'ien / d'ien: / t i e n lizard (Siin). 

o. *dHeng / d*ieng: /ting metal rod inserted in arrow (Chouli); loan for *fieng / fieng: / 
t’i n g to rush (Tso). 

p. HHeng / Vieng: / t’i n g jade tablet (Li). — q. id. slice of dried meat (Kungyang). 

r. *d'i^rvg / d'iang / c h’e n g to manifest (Lie); loan for x (Tso, Hi 23 ap. Shiwen). In 

the modern graph the phonetic is slightly deformed so as to look like 3*. 

8. *d'ieng / d'idng / c h’en g a kind of precious stone (Ch’uts’i); *Vie7ijg / fieng / t’i n g 
jade tablet (Yili ap. Shiwen). 

t. *d*i^ng I d'iang / c h’e n g measure (of capacity, weight or length) (Siin); norm, rule 
(Shi); loan for id. leopard (Chuang). — u.^ id. naked (Meng). 

V. ^d'i^ng / d'iang / c h’e n g and *Vieng / Viang / c h’e n g overcome with wine, deadly 
drunk (Shp. 

X. *fi^ng I Viang: / c h’e n g to run after, let oneself loose, gratify one’s desire (Tso); 
relax (Lunyii). 

y. ^dieng / idng / y i n g pillar (Chouli). 

z— b'. *^ieng / sidng- / s h e n g sage (Shi), a', is Chou II (inscr. 149), b'. is Chou II 
(inscr. 152). 

c'. H'ieng / Viang / c h’e n g tamarisk (Shi). 

d'—€'. *Vieng / Vieng / t’i n g hear (Shi); *Vieng / Vieng- / t’i n g listen to (Shi); acknow¬ 
ledge (Shu); obey (Tso). e. is Chou III (inscr. 234). The Seal contains a. t’i n g as 
phonetic to the left, then ’ear’ and t e ’power, faculty’. But the only archaic form we 
possess (e) is rather z. above with some addition of unknown meaning. 

836 a—d. *lieng / lieng /ling rain dropping (Shi ap. Shuowen). b. is Yin bone (4: 24,2), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 58, sense of i. below), d. is Chou II (inscr. 140, sense of i.). The graph 
has ’rain’ and two or three ’mouths’, the latter probably meaning incantation for rain, 
as still practised in China. — e—^f. id. a kind of vassel (inscr. 397). f. is Chou (inscr. 
397). — g. id. drop the leaves (Ch’uts’i). — h. id. insect on mulberry leaves (Shi ap. 
Shuowen). — i. id. sorcerer, diviner (Ch’uts’i) (incantator for rain? cf. a. above); super¬ 
natural, spiritual, divine, felicitous (Shi); intelligent (Shu); excellent (Shu). Gl. 1481. 
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837 a —^f. *nieng / nieng / n i n g peace, tranquil (Shi); serene (Shu); inquire about the 
well-being of (Shi); to favour (Shu); preferable, would that (Shi); rather (Shi); loan for 
id, why, how (Shi); ting-ning a small bell (Tso). Gls. 11 j 980, 999. a. — c. are modern 
variants d. is Yin bone (A 2: 18,1), e. is Chou I (inscr. 68), f. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 
The graph has 'roof* and ’bowl*, and further ’heart* (in e. and f.) and a bottom element 
(in d. and e.) of unknown meaning. 

g. *nieng / nieng• / n i n g mud (Tso). 

h—i. *neng / neng / n e n g Kuangyiin says: body (no text), i. is Chou II/III (inscr. 
277, name). 

838 a. *nieng / nieng- / n i n g eloquent, clever, artful (Lunyii). The Seal has ’good* 
and ’woman*. 

839 a — b. *p'ieng / p'ieng / p’i n g Shuowen says: frank words (no text), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 194, sense here uncertain). 

c. *p'iSng I pricing- / p’i n g inquire about the name (with a view to marriage) (Siin). — 

d. id. inquire (Shi); invite (Meng); to seek for wife (Tso). 

840 a— c. *bHeng / h'ieng: /ping side by side, together (Shi), b. is a modem corrupted 
variant of a., c. is Yin bone (B hia 9: 1). The graph has two men standing side by side. 
The word is cognate to but not identical with 824 a. 

841 a. *mieng / mieng, mieng: / m i n g dark, darkness, darken (Shi); *miek / miek /mi 
cover (Chouli). 

b. *mieng / mieng / m i n g and mien / mien /mien shut the eyes (Tso); sleep (Chuang); 
*mien / mien- /mien (troubled sight:) dizzy, confused (Meng). 

c. *mieng / mieng / m i n g ocean (Chuang). — d. id. insect which damages the grain 
(Shi); insect on mulberry leaves (Shi). 

e. *miek / miek / m i to plaster (Tso). — f. id. to cover (Yili); loan for id. to plane, make 
even (Chouli). — g. id. floor-carpet in carriage (Chouli). 

842 a — b. *kiweng / kiweng / k i u n g Shuowen says: out-lying parts, far from the 
capital, thus taking it to be the primary form of c. below (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
133, sense of f. below). — c. id. out-lying parts, far from the capital (Shi). 
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d. *kiweng / kiweng / k i u n g bar (of gate of door) (Li); bolt (Chuang); rod for lifting 
a cauldron (Yili); frame for weapons on chariot (Tso); loan for *kitveng j kitoeng: j 
k i u n g clear-minded, discriminate (Tso). 

e. * kiweng / kitoeng / k i u n g sturdy (sc. horse) (Shi). 

f — g. *k'iweng / k'iweng: / k’i u n g unlined garment (Li). Gl. 164. g. is Chou II (inscr. 
177). 

h. *g'iweng / yiweng: / h i u n g distant (Shi). 

843 a. *g'iweng / yiweng, yiweng., yiweng- / y i n g dazzle, confuse, delude (Chuang). 

In this group again (i. e. in d, e, k, m.), as in groups ^ and ^ above, there are some 
irregular Anc. Ch. it)ng instead of the idng to be expected. The Arch. *i^ng, proved 
both by Shi rimes and the phonetics in general of the series, should regularly give Anc. 
idng, not ivng. 

b. *k'iweng / k'iiveng: / k’i u n g and *k'iweng / k'iwdng: / k’i u n g a kind of hemp 
(Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 164. 

c. *giweng / iwdng / y i n g grave area (Li). 

d. *giweng / jiwDng / j u n g flower (Li); curved ends of roof beam (Li); glorv, honour 
(Tso). 

e. *giweng / jiwvng, jjwvng- / y u n g sacrifice to natural objects to avert calamity (Tso). 

f. *giweng / jwdng / y i n g to demarcate, delineate, to plan (Shi); to encamp (Tso); to 
build (Tso); to regulate, to direct (Shi); to surround (Kungyang); loan for id, buzz 
about (as flies) (Shi); confuse (Ta Tai li). 

g. *g'iwvng I g'jwdng / k’i u n g alone and helpless (Tso); sad (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 299. 

h. *'iweng / iwdng / j u n g to wind, entwine (Shi). 

i. *gHweng / yiweng / y i n g glow-worm (Li). 

j. *giweng / iwdng / y i n g hum (sc. of flies) (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

k. *'ieng / ieng- / y i n g and ^giweng / jiwvng / y i n g a kind of precious stone (Shi); 
brilliant (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). 

l. *'eng / eng / y i n g variegated wings of a bird (Shi). 

m. *g'weng / yweng /hung and *giweng / jiwvng / j u n g high, distant (Ch’uts’i). 

844 a—c. *'ek j 'ek j o part of a yoke (Shi); (pinch:) straits, difficulties (Meng). Gl. 1028. 
a. and b. are modern variants, c. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The graph is a drawing. — 
d— e. id, part of a yoke (Yih). — f. variant of the preceding (Chuang). 

g —h. *'ek I ’ek I o and / ‘ai- / y a i a defile, a pass (Tso); straits, difficulties (Meng). 

845 a— f. *ts’ek / tfek /1 s’e document, dimploma (Shu), a. and b. are modem variants, 
c. is Yin bone (A 4: 37,6), d. is Yin (inscr. 40), e. is Chou I (inscr. 69), f. is Chou II (inscr. 
133). The graph shows writing slips tied together. 

g. *ts’ek I ts'ek / t s’e and ? / ts'vk j t s’e hedge (Chuang). 

846 a. *t8'ek / ts'ek /1 s’e Achillea stalks used for divination (Li); loan for 845 a. 
(Kuoyii); for 845 g. (Chuang). The Seal has ’bamboo’ and 3^5 ’keep between the fingers’. 

847 a—d. *g'wck / ywek / h u o delineate, mark off, to plan (Tso); limitate (Lunyii); 
*g'weg / yivai- / h u a to draw a design, to figure, depict (Meng). b. is Chou I (inscr. 59), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 86), d. is Chou II (inscr. 154). The graph has a hand holding a stylus 
(502 above) and drawing a map, cf. 1083. 

e. *g'weg j ywai- / h u a and *xwek / ywek / h u o bind, embarrass, obstacle (Ch’uts’i). 
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848 a — b. *mw€k j mwek /mo vein (Tso). a. and b. are modern variants. The right 
part of a. is identical with 4c of b. in its archaic form, see 764 above. — c. id. drizzle (Shi). 

d. *fnwek / mwek /mo and *miek / miek /mi look on, examine (Kuoyii). 

849 a — b. *'i^k / *idk / y i increase (Shi); more (Lunyii); advantage, profitable (Lunyii); 
b. is Yin (E 223: 4, name). The graph shows a bowl full of liquid. — c. id. throat (Chu- 
ang). — d. id. flesh on the neck (Yili). 

e. *'ek j 'ek j o grasp (Mo). 

f. *ngiek / ngieh / y i name of an aquatic bird (Tso, = 873 p.). 

g. *'ieg / / y i and *'ieg / *tet- / y i strangle (Tso). 

h. *'eg I 'ai- / a i, y a i defile, narrow pass (Tso); narrow (Shi); constrained, feeble, small 
(Tso); id. and *'^k j 'ek j o in straits, distress (Chuang). Cf. 844 g. 

850 a— e. *diek / mk / y i change (Yi); exchange (Meng); *diBg / ie- / y i easy (Shi); 
negligent (Li); at ease (Shi); loan for 851 a. work (Shu); well cultivated (sc. field) (Shi); 
loan for g. (Kuang). Gls. 681, 1226. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 21,4), c. is Yin bone (A 7: 333), 
d. is Yin (inscr. 6, sense of n. ’to give’), e. is Chou I (inscr. 54, sense of ’give’). The graph 
is said to be the primary form of f. below, being a drawing of a lizard (?). 

f. *di^k I idk I yi lizard (Shi). — g. id. raised borders between fields (Shi); frontier, 
boundary (Tso). 

h. *t'iek I Viek / t’i to cut (Shi). — i — id. grieved (Shi); fear, respect (Shu). Gls. 
345, 1422. j. is Chou III (inscr. 237, sense of n. ’give’). — k. id. distant, keep at a 
distance (Shi). Gl. 950. 

l. *8iek I siek /si thin cloth (Huainan); *Vieg / Viei- / t’i border ornament on lower 
garment (Yili). 

m. *8iek / siek / s i to bare the upper body (Shi); jacket open in front and worn outside 
a fur garment (Li); *Vieg / Vieu / t’i wrapper, swaddling cloth (Shi). 

n—o. *8iek / siek /si tin (Shi); loan for id. give (Shi); a very thin-woven and smooth 
stuff (Li), o. is Chou II/III (inscr. 258, sense of ’give’; the phonetic is really p. below). 

p—q. *M^k I sjdk / s h i hurried glance (only post-Han text. ex.), q. is Chou II (inscr. 
157, sense of ’give’). 

r. *d"ieg / d’iet- /1 i and *8i^k / sidk /si false hair (Shuowen and Shiwen, to Chouli, 
indicate it as original form of s. below); loan for *tHek / Viek / t’i and *Vieg / Viei- / 
t’i cut off, cut to pieces (Chouli). 
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8. *d"ieg / cTiei- / t i false hair (Shi); the character is a corrupted abbreviation of the 
preceding. 

t. *8ieg I siQ- / s i, t s’i (Pek. t s’i is irregular) give, gift (Lunyu). 

851 a. *di^k / idk / y i war expedition (Shi); service (Shu); to serve (Meng); servant 
(Meng); to toil (Chuang); to work (Shi). Gl. 871. The Seal has ’go’ and ’baton, beat’. 

— b. id, pottery stove, furnace (Li). — c. id, epidemic, pestilence (Tso). Phonetic 
abbreviated. 

852 a. *tsi^k / tsidk /1 si spine (Li); fundamental principle, reason (Shi); tsi-ling 
wagtail (Shi); loan for *dz'iek / dz'idk /1 s i trample, oppress (Chuang). Gl. 534. The 
Seal has ’flesh’ and an upper part which was probably originally a drawing of a spine. 

b. *t8ij!k I tsidk j t si walk with small steps (Shi). 

c. *dz'i^k I dz'idk /1 s i emaciated (Yi); meagre, poor (sc. soil) (Kuots’e); suffering (Shu). 

— d. variant of the preceding (Kuan). 

853 a— c. *jn^k / 'pidk /pi ruler, prince (Shi); brilliant (Li); loan for id, thin-sliced 

(Li); *b'iBk j h'idk /pi law, rule (Shi); lawful, correct (Shi); to correct (Shu); regulate, 
arrange (Meng); *h'iek / h'iek /pi inner coffin (Tso); loan for d., i., j., k. and u. (Shi); 

for p. and t. (Li); for g. (Siin). Gls. 567, 854, 934, 1039, 1203. b. is Chou I (inscr. 65), 

c. is Chou III (inscr. 220). 

d —f. ^pi^k I pidk j pi circular jade insignium (Shi), e. is Chou II (inscr. 151), f. is. 

Chou III (inscr. 234). — g—h. id, walk lame (Li). 

i. *p'ijik / p'idk j p’i oblique (Ch’uts’i); depraved, perverse (Shu); despise (Tso); loan 
for u. (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

j. *h'iek I b'idk /pi beat the breast (Shi). 

k. *b'iek / b'idk / p’i (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) to open (Shu); loan for u. (Chouli). 

l. *piek I piek j pi house wall (Li). 

m. *p'iek / p'iek / p’i beat silk in water (to make it white) (Chuang). 

n. *b'iek / b'iek / p’i (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) tile (Shi). 

o. *miek / miek /mi covering on carriage (Li). 

p. *pek I pek j p o cleave, split (Li); thumb (Meng). 

q—r. *b'ek / b'ek / p o Shuowen says: net for catching birds (no text); Ts’ieyiin says: 

woven silk sash; this is possibly the sense in inscr. 180. r. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

8. *pi(^g I pji^‘ j pi arm (Li). 

t. *p'ieg I p'ji^- I p’i example, compare (Shi). 

u. *b'i^g I b'jiQ- I pi go away from (Kuoyii); avoid (Meng). 

V. *pieg I piei- /pi favourite (Meng). 

X. *b'ieg / b'iei- / p i name of a plant (Chuang); loan for *pek / pek / p o crack, burst 
(Chouli). 

854 a. *k'iek / k'iek / k’i beat (Chouli); rub (Chouli). 

b. *kiek I kieic / k i beat (Shi); sounding-box (Shu). Gl. 1340. 

c. *kieg / kiei- / k i carriages knocking against each other (Chouli). 

d. *g'ieg j yiei- /hi and *kieg / kiei~ / k i attach (Yi); suspend (Lunyii). 

855 a— c. *gliek / liek / 1 i a kind of ritual vessel (tripod with hollow legs) (Chouli); 
loan for *klek / kek / k o a handful (Yili); yoke (Chouli). b. is Chou I (inscr. 65), c. 
is Chou I (inscr. 69). The graph is a drawing. 

d. *klek I kek / k o a handful (Yili). — e. id. kick / kek / k o diaphragm (no pre-Han 
text ex.); loan for id. suspending stand for a bell (Siin). — f. id. obstruct (Kuan). 
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g. *g'lek / yek /ho root of a feather (Chouli). 

h. *ngliek / ngiek / y i a plant with leaves in ribbon pattern (Shi). 

856 a— c. *d'iek / d'iek / t i name of a Northern tribe (Shi); low servant (Shu); loan 
for ^ (Li); for e. (Shi), for f. (Shi). Gl. 563. b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 258), c. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 316). The graph c. has Tire* and *dog*, as the modern graph; b. has ^ 
instead of *fire*, which may be a corruption (?). — d. id. rush, reed (Hanfei); southern¬ 
wood (Tso). 

e. *t'iek / tHek / t’i troubled, grieved (Ch’uts’i). — f. id. distant (Shu); remove (Tso). 

857 a — b. *8iek / siek /si cleave, split (Shi); disperse (Shu), b. is Chou I (inscr. 97). 
The graph has *wood* and *axe’. — c. id. white, bright (Shi). — d. id. white (Tso). 
Chu Tsiin-sheng insists that it is different from the preceding, but that seems hardly 
tenable. — e. id. wash rice (Meng). 

858 a — b. *liek j liek / 1 i Shuowen says: arrange separately one after another, in a 
series, a sequence, thus taking it to be the primary form of e. below (no text), b. is 
Yin bone (H 1: 18,14, sense here uncertain). The graph shows two cereal plants, i. e. 
»in a row» like the plants in a tilled field. — c—d. id. to pass, go along (Siin), s. w. 
as next. d. is Chou II (inscr. 180). — e—g. id. seriaiimj successively, a sequence, in 
all details (Shu); number (Shu); classify (Li); go along (Li), pass (Meng), loan for id. 
squeeze the fingers (Shu); border (Ta Tai li). Gls. 1475, 1588, 1694, 1865 b. f. is Yin 
bone (B hia 11:4), g. is Yin bone (A 1: 33,1). — h. id. calculate the course of (sc. stars) 
(Shu); calculate (Chuang); number (Kuan). — i. id. name of a mountain (Kuots’e); 
loan for e. (Chouli). 

859 a — b. *miek / miek /mi cover for sacrificial vessels (Yili). b. is Chou III (inscr. 
229, sense here uncertain). The graph has ’cauldron’ and ’cover’. 

860 a. *kiwek / kiiuek / k ii place name (Kuliang). — b. id. shrike (Li). — c. id. 
shrike (Shi), corrupted variant of the preceding. 

d. *k'iu'ek / k'iwek / k’ii quiet (Yi). 
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861 a. *keg / kai: / k i e cut up (sc. an ox) (Chuang); divide (Kuoyii); dissolve (Li): 
unloose (Meng); explain (Tso); *keg / kai~ / k i e and *g'Bg / yai: /hie (unloosened:) 
remiss, idle, careless (Shi); *g'^g / yai: /hie understand (Li); *k^g / kai- / k i e offi¬ 
cial’s residence (Shang-tsi). loan for d. (Lii). 

b. *k^g I kai- / k i e lazy, remiss (Hiaoking). — c. id. worn and washed dress (Chuang). 

d. *g'^g / yai: /hie crab (Li). 

e. *g'Bg / yai- / hie hie-hou carefree and happy (Shi). Gl. 242. 

862 a. *k'ieg / k'ji^:, k'jiQ- / k’i stand on tiptoe (Lao); eager (Ch’uts’i). The Seal has 
’man’ and ’foot’. 

863 a. *ti^g j ii^ j chi know (Shi); understand (Tso); take notice (Tso); intimate friend 
(Shi); loan for b. (Li). Gl. 356. The graph (see c. below) has ’man’ and ’mouth’, the 
former misunderstood and turned into ’arrow’ in the modern graph. 

b— c. *tieg I ii^- /chi knowledge, wisdom (Meng). c. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The 
character is enlarged by ’to speak’ and another element of uncertain interpretation. 

d. *ti^g I iiQ I chi spider (Kuanyin). 

e. / J’tg / c h’i ch’i-ch’u walk hesitatingly (Shi). Gl. 116. 

864 a. *iiSg / t^i^ /chi branch (Shi); limb (Yi); separate (Siin); support, hold up (Tso); 
calculate (Ta Tai li); The original graph was probably a drawing of a hand holding a 
branch. — b. id. branch (of tree) (Shi); go astray (Siin); resist, hold out (Tso). — c. 
id. limb (Meng). 

d. *ti^g / tii^- I chi wicked, malignant (Shi); oppose (Chuang). Gl. 1057. 

e. *^i^g I ii^- I c h’i, s h i (the Pek. c h’i is irregular) wing (Kuots’e); loan for id. only 
(Meng) (= 877 k.). 

f. *k;i^g / k'ji^- / k’i slanting, placed obliquely (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

g. *k'ieg I k'ji^:, k*ji^- / k’i stand on tiptoe (Shi); loan for f. (Shi, Mao version); *g*iig / 
gf’yig / k’i foot with six toes (Chuang). 

h. *g'i^g I g'ji^ / k’i name of a mountain (Shi), (to straddle =) to stride (Shi). Gl. 870. 

— i. id. bifurcating, forked (sc. road) (Lie). 

j. *g*ieg / g'ji^: / k i talented (Lao); *g'i^g / g'ji^ / k’i run slowly (Shi). Gls. 598, 1057. 

k. *g'i^g I g'ji^: / k i skill, ability (Shu). 

L I g'ii^‘I h i water-chestnut (Kuoyii). 

m. *k'iwBg / k'jwi^: / k’u e i cleft bands (Shi). Gl. 697. 

865 a. "^ii^g / /chi a particle (Shi). Gl. 445. 

b. *ii^g I /chi limb (Siin). 

c. ^iieg I tsi^: /chi hole for linch-pin at end of wheel-axle (Chouli); crossboards on the 
inside of the left and right walls of a carriage box (Chouli); loan for a. (Chuang). — d. 
id. foot (8 inches) (Tso). 

e. HiJ^g I Ui^: /chi and *ki^g / kji^: / k i a kind of Citrus (Chouli). 

866 a— c. *dieg / zi^: / s h i this (Shi); this is, is (Shi); (to be thus:) to be right (Shi), 
loan for s. really (Shu). Gl. 1569. b. is Chou I (inscr. 95), c. is Chou II (inscr. 157). 

— d. id. verify (Shu ap. Li). 

e. Hieg / tsif^ /chi and *dieg / iif / s h i and *d'ieg / d'iei / t’i peace, happiness (Yi 
ap. Shuowen). 

f. *sieg I si^- / s h i and ^kieg / kjif:^- / k i wing (Chouli). 

g. *tieg / tiei / t i bank, dyke (Li). 
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h. *ti€g I tiei / t i and *dHeg / d'iei / t’i leather shoe (Li). 

i. *t'i€g / t'iei: / t’i clarified red spirits (Li). 

j. *d'i€g I d'iei / t’i and *Vieg / tHei: / t’i red (Chouli). 

k. *d'ieg / dHei / t’i bank, dyke (Tso), cf. g. above. — 1. id, stately, fine-looking (Ch’uts’i). 
— m. variant of n. dilatory (Siin). 

n. *d"ieg / d'iei / t’i lift, grasp (Shi); loan for id, calm, tranquil (Shi); slow, dilatory (Siin); 
*tieg I tiei: / t i cut off (Li); loan for *^ii^g / iig / c h’i in a flock (sc. birds) (Shi); throw 
(Knots’e). Gl. 271. 

o. *d'ieg / d'iei / t’i cicada (Ta Tai li). 

p. *dHeg / d'iei / t’i forehead (Li); to direct, conduct (Tso); *d'ieg / dHei- / t i see, look 
at (Shi). 

q. *d'ieg / d’tet- / t i kick (Chuang); *d'ieg / /chi make efforts (Chuang). 

r. *d"ieg j d'iei- /1 i and d'iQg / d'iei / t’i and ^dieg / £iQ: / s h i sheat fish (Kuots’e). 

s. *(!i9k I zijk / s h i this, this is (Shi); really (Shu). Gl. 1569. — t. id, limpid (sc. water) 
(Shi). Gl. 96. 

867 a— c. *di^g / itg: / s h i clan, family (Lunyii); surname (Shi); title of a lady (Shi), 
b. is Yin bone (A 7: 39,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 84). 

d. *iitg ! Ui^: /chi stop, cease (Tso; often wrongly written with as right part 
and therefore spelled t£i: and tiei: in Shiwen, cf. 590). 

e. *iieg / t^i^: /chi to beat (Kuots’e). 

f. ^d^ieg / di’tg: / s h i pick up with the tongue, lick (Chuang). 

g. ^g^ieg / g')K I k’i illness, suffer (Shi, Ode 229). 

h. *ti^r I tiei: / 1 i illness, suffer (Shi, Ode 206); — here Phonetic 590 above; our g. 
and h. are often confused in various editions. 

i. *g"ieg / g'ji^ / k’i earth spirit (Shu); loan for g. above; loan for *iieg / t£iQ /chi only 
(Shi). Gls. 613, 1383. 

j. *g'ieg j g'ji^ / k’i protruding part of a wheel nave (Shi). 

868 a—c. *t8'i^g / /1 s’i Shuowen says: thorn (no text) b. is Yin bone (H 2:18,13, 

sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 75, name). The graph is a drawing of a tree 
with some extra twigs. 

d. *ts'ij!g I tsH^- /1 s’i and ^ts'i^k j ts'idk / t s’i pierce, prod, stab (Meng); kill 
(Ch’unts’iu); criticize, reprove (Shi); probe (Chouli). 
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e. *ts'ivg / te’ig- / t s’i to prick (Hokuan). —f—g. id. criticize (no early text ex.); g. 
is Chou II (inscr. 150, sense here uncertain). 

h—i. *tsiek I tsidk / t s i footprints, trample (inscr. 182), s. w. as u. below, i. is Chou II 
(inscr. 182). 

j— k. *ts*i^k I ts'idk / t s’i walk with mincing sidesteps (Shi ap. Shuowen). k. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 323). 

1. *ts'Bk I ts'ek 1 1 s*e tablet, records (Tso); to whip (Lunyii). 

m—n. *tsBk / tsek /1 s e to demand payment (Tso); require (Shu); to exact (Lunyii): 
to blame, reprove (Shu); *tseg / tsai- / c h a i debt (Shu). Gls. 1569, 1886. n. is Chou 
II (inscr. 189). The modern graph is simplified so as to obscure the fact that a. above 
is phonetic. 

o. *tsek I tsek /1 s e and *dz'ck / dc*ek /1 s e wrangle, dispute (Tso). 

p. *tsck / tsek /1 s e kerchief round the hair (only Han time text ex.); loan for *t8'ek / 
ts*ek /1 s’e regular fine teeth (Tso). 

q. *t8ck / tsek /1 s e (bed) mat (Li); mat (Shi). Gl. 157. 

r. *ts'ek I ts'ek /1 s’e pure (Kuan). 

8. *dz'vk I dfek / t s e recondite (Yi). 

t. *tsivk I tsidk / 1 s i collect, accumulate (Shi); to block (Chuang); practise (Sun); 
pleated (sc. skirt) (Li); *tsieg / tsi^- / t s i put in stack or store (Shi); stack (Shi); hoard, 
provisions (Tso). Gl. 1124. 

u. *tsiek I tsidk / t s i footprint (Shi); follow the (right) track (Shi). This is cognate 
to but not identical with JJf. 

V. *tsiek I tsiek / 1 s i twist, spin (Shi); achieve, achievement, meritorious deed (Shu); 
completely (Tso); loan for u. vestige (Shi). Gls. 861, 1252, 2093. 

X. *dz'ieg j dz'iQ- / t s i to steep, soak (Chouli); infect (Li). 


869 a — b. *sieg / si^ /si cleave, tear apart (Shi); loan for id. this (Shi); final particle 
(Shi); then, thereupon (Lunyii); s i-s ii an instant (Meng); ^sieg / si^- /si completely, 
entirely (Li). Gls. 16, 742, 835. b. is Chou III (inscr. 225). The graph has ’axe’ and 
’basket’ (952). 

c. *sieg j si^ /si melting ice, ice-water (Ch’uts’i). — d. id. servant, menial (Kungyang). 
e. *sieg / siei /si shriek (Ta Tai li). — f. id. take by the hand, lead (Mo). 
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870 a. *sieg / / s i a place name (Tso). The Seal has Tiger’ and ’cliff’. 

b. I i'i^: / c h’i and *d'i^g / / c h’i and d'ieg / d'iQ: /chi strip off (Yi). 

c. *d'i^g I / c h’i a kind of flute (Shi). 

d. *d'ieg / d'iei / t’i cry out (Lii). 

e. *d'ieg / d’iet:, d'iei- / t i alternate, substitute (Kuots’e). 

871 a. *sieg / /si move towards (Lunyii); remove (Tso). Mand. s i in the whole 
of this group is irregular, we should expect a s i. The graph has ’walk’ (half of fx 
748 ’walk’) and ’foot’. — b— e. id. (variant of the preceding, hence the reading) remove 
to, go to (inscr. Yin bone A 1: 1,7). c. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,7), d. is Yin (inscr. 12), e. 
is Chou I (inscr. 67). This archaic graph has generally been interpreted as Ji, but 
that is quite unwarranted. Shuowen gives it rightly as a variant of a. above, radicals 
60 and 162 being interchangeable, as usual, and in the inscriptions the graph sometimes 
has its ordinary sense (as in Yin bone A 1: 1,7), sometimes stands as loan for the 
homophonous ^ *sieg. — f. id. name of a plant (T, no text ex.); loan for id. five times, 
five-fold (Meng). 

g. ^sjeg / si^: /si sandal (Lii); in Meng written w. rad. 157 inst. of rad. 44. — h. id. 
band wound round the hair (Li). 

872 a. *li^g / Iji^- /1 i revile, defame (Shi). The Seal has ’net’ and ’speak’. 

873 a— d. *nieg / wiig / e r child, son (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 7: 16,2, name), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 23), d. is Chou II (inscr. 143, part of name). Gl. 1176. The graph has been ex¬ 
plained as a drawing of a baby with open fontanel, but more probably it depicts the 
two tufts of a child’s hair-dress, see 187 above. — e. id. forced laugh (Ch’uts’i); prattle 
(as children) (Siin). 

f. ^ngieg / ngiei / y i, n i young and weak (Meng); loan for id. limit, boundary (Chuang); 
loan for h. below (Chuang), for 879 r. (Chuang). 

g. *ngieg / ngiei:, ngiei- / y i grasp, keep on to (Chuang). — h. id. (both tones) look 
askance (Tso). 

i. *ngieg / ngiei / y i lock attaching the yoke to the end of a carriage pole (Lunyii). — j—k. 
id. place name (Tso). k. is pre-Han (inscr. 422). — 1. id. female whale (Tso); name 
of a small fish (Chuang). 

m. *ngieg / ngiei / y i and ? / ngiet /ye rainbow (Meng). — n. variant of the preceding 
(Ch’uts’i). 

o. *ngieg / ngiei / y i and *mi(^g / m/ig / m i and *mieg / miei / m i fawn (Lunyii). 

p. *ngiek / ngiek / y i name of an aquatic bird (Chuang), (see 849 f.); cackle (Meng). 

q. ^ i wrangle (Shi). 

874 a — b. *'pieg / / p i low (Shi); humble (Shu); loan for c. (Siin). Gl. 1844. b. is 

Chou I (inscr. 100, sense of c.). Is the graph the primary form for p. below? 

c. *jneg j pji^: / pi, p e i to cause, so that (Shi); to direct, command (Shu); make out, 
consider (Shi); loan for a. low, humble (Shu). Gls. 831, 983, 1901 1981. 

d. ^pieg j pji^ / p e i pillar (Li). 

e. *j)i^g I pjiQ / p e i to supplement, add (Kuoyii); *pieg / pji^ / P e i and *b'ieg / b'ji^ / 
p’e i a kind of ceremonial robe (Li); loan for i. (Kuoyii). 

f. *pieg / pji^: / p e i and *bHeg / b'iei: /pi and ? / pji: / p i femur, head of femur, 
haunch (Li). 

g. *Vieg I b'jiQ / p’i border ornament on lower garment (Yili). — h. id. spleen (Li); 
tripe (Shi). — i— id. parapet (Tso); loan for f. (Lii). j. is Yin bone (A 2: 8,4). 
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k. *b*ieg / / p’i accumulate (Shi); *b'icg / b'p^: /pi low ground (Kuoyii). Gl. 517. 

l. *b'iSg I b'ji^: / p e i, pi female slave, servant (Li). — m, id, low (Tso), short (stature) 
(Chouli); loan for id. to help (Siin). 

n—o. *p'ieg / p'iei: / p’i incline the head (inscr. 238). o. is Chou III (inscr. 238). 

p. *b'ieg / bHei / p’i a small hand-drum (Chouli). 

q. *b'ieg / b'iei / p’i oval shaft (of weapon) (Chouli); *bHek / bHek / p i and *b"itk / 
Vidk /pi inmost coffin (close to the body of a prince) (Li). 

r. *peg / pai: / p a i to open (Kueikutsi); *pek / pek / p o tear apart, cleave (Li). 

8. *b'^g I b'ai- /pai weed resembling grain (Tso). — t. id. fine rice (Shi). 

u. *b'eg / b'ai / p’a i oyster (Yili). 

V. *Vcg / b'ai / p’a i and *b'i^g / b*ji^ j p’i and *Veng / Veng: / pen g a long and 

narrow bivalve (Chouli). 

X—^y. *pieg / pji(^: / p i and *pieng / pieng: /ping scabbard (Shi); loan for p. above 
(Li), y. is Chou I (inscr. 109). Gl. 692. 

875 a. *kiweg j kjwi^ / k u e i a compass (Meng); circle (Li); to draw regulating lines 
(Kuoyii); rule, law (Li); regulate (Tso); admonish (Tso); to have plans against (Li); 
loan for id. demand, greedy (Tso); disconcerted (Chuang). — b. id. look at superficially 
(Siin). 

c. *k'iweg / k'jivi^ / k’u e i to peep (Lunyii). — d. id. to pry, spy (Yi). 

876 a — b. *g'ieg / yiei- /hi bind (only Han time text ex.), b. is Yin bone (E 2: 2, 
sense here uncertain). The graph shows a hand and silk thread. 

c. *kieg / kiei- /hi bind (Meng); connect, succeed (Yi). Mand. hi is irregular (we 
should expect a k i) and due to confusion with the preceding. 

d — f. *g'ieg j yiei /hi slave, servant (Chouli); loan for id. why, what (Tso). e. is Yin 
bone (A 2: 42,3, name), f. is pre-Han (inscr. 446, name). The graph has (t a) ’man’ 
and ’bind’, a bond, a slave. — g—h. id. Shuowen says: female slave (no text), h. is 
pre-Han (inscr. 408, name). 

i. *g'ieg / yiei, yiei: /hi wait (Shu); loan for 1. (Li). 
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j. *gH€g I yiei: /hi disgrace (Siin); *g'ieg / ytei, yiei: /hi perverse (Chuang, meaning 
uncertain). 

k. *g'ieg / yiei /hi discord (Chuang). — 1. id. foot-path (Meng); trample up a path 
(Tso). — m. id. some kind of rodent (Ch’unts’iu). 

n—o. *kieg / kiei / k i fowl (Shi), o. is Yin bone (A 2: 36,7). — p. variant of the 
preceding (Tso). 

q. *k^ieg j k'iei / k’i valley with stream in it (Tso). 

877 a— d. Hieg I tiei-11 i sovereign, emperor, God (Shi), b. is Yin bone (E35:3), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 63), d. is Chou I (inscr. 101). 

e. Hieg / tiei- /1 i and *fieg / Viei- / t’i and ? / i'idi- / c h’i comb-pin (Shi). 

f. *tieg j tiei- / t i examine (Kuanyin); loan for g. (Siin). 

g. *d'ieg / d'iei / t’i weep, howl (Tso). — h. id. animal’s foot, hoof (Yi). 

i. "^dHeg / d'iei- /1 i a kind of great sacrifice (Tso). 

j. *d'ieg / d'iei- / t i and *d'ieg / d'iei j t’i knit together, condense (Ch’uts’i). 

k—^1. *Meg / / s h i only (Shu). 1. is Chou I (inscr. 89, sense of q. below). 

This k. is really phonetic in the following series, but in the modern form it is slightly 
deformed. 

m. *tiek / tick /1 i son of principal wife (Tso). — n. id. barb of arrow (Lie). 

o. *tiek j tiek /1 i animal’s foot, hoof (Shi); *d'iek / d'idk /chi check the foot, stop 
walking (Yi); loan for id. throw out, send away (Chuang). 

p. H'iek I fiek / t’i and *t^k / / c h e to pluck (Lie). 

q. *dHek I d'iek /1 i enemy, opponent (Shu); resist (Tso); an equal, a match (Tso). 

r. ^tek / iek / c h e and *d'^k / d*ek / c h e blame, punish (Tso); loan for *d'ek / d'ek / 
c h e change of appearance of the sun (Tso). 

8. *^iek / h^dk / s h i proceed to, go to, come to (Shi) (in this sense also read iiek / tsjdk / 
chi in Ts’ieyiin); tend towards (Shu); happen (Shi); just then (Tso); be suitable to 
(Shi); (find suitable =) to like (Shi); (make suitable =) to moderate (Shu); agree, on 
good terms (Kuan); loan for id. only (Meng), scared (Chuang); loan for m. above (Shi), 
for q. (Lunyii), for r. (Shi); Gls. 194, 418, 1204, 1802. 

t. *d'i^k j d'idk /chi scratch (Lie); throw (Chuang). — u. variant of r. to blame (Shi). 

878 a— b. *lieg / liei- / 1 i a pair (Chouli); number (Shi); well-proportioned (Li); elegant, 
beautiful (Ch’uts’i); refined (Shu); good (Chuang); loan for id. apply (Yili); attach (Li); 
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to hit (Tso); to fasten (Shi); assigned (for punishment) (Shu); name of a plant (Kuots e); 
loan for e. (Chuang). Gls. 442, 759, 1907, 1974. b. is Chou (inscr. 382, name). The 
graph is probably a drawing of a deer with a pair of fine horns. — c. id. sl pair (Yih); 
one of a pair, mate, companion (Tso). — d. id. break (Chuang). — e. id. beam (Lie). 

f. *lieg I liei / 1 i and *li^g / IjiQ / 1 i black horse (Shi). 

g. *lieg I Iji^ / 1 i rope (Shi); *8lieg / si^: / s h i and *8leg / sai: / s h a i band wc ind 
round the hair (Li). 

h. *8liJ^g / / s h i to strain off wine (Shi); also read sio / swx) / s h u, a synonymous 

word applied to the same character. 

i. *8lieg I si^- / s h i and *8l^g / sai:, sai- / s h a i sprinkle (Li); distribute (Li). 

j. *8lieg I si^: / s h i straw sandal (Kuots’e). 

879 a —b. *kiweg / kiwei / k u e i jade tablet as token of rank, sceptre, tessera (Shi); 
pure, sacred (Meng); loan for e. below (Li), b. is Chou II (inscr. 150) — c. variant 
of the preceding (Shu). 

d. *kiweg / kiwei- / k u e i Cinnamomum Cassia (Li). 

e. *kiweg / kiwei / k u e i small gate, inner gate in mansion (Li). 

f. *kiweg / kiwei / k u e i and *'wdg j 'wa / w a hole, hollow, concave (Lii). 

g. *kiweg j kiwei / k u e i porpoise (only Han time text ex.); loan for *g'wdg / ywa / h u a 
and *g'<^g / yai / hie hua-lung a kind of demon (Chuang). 

h. *kHweg / k'iwei / k*u e i stab, cut (Yi). — i. id. crotch of a man’s legs (Chuang); 
name of a constellation (Li). 

j. *gHweg / yiwei / h i (Mand. h i is irregular, we should expect a h u e i) an area of 
50 mou (Meng); area (Chuang). 

k. *'iweg j 'iwei / w e i concave, puddle (Chuang). (Shiwen quotes several other readings; 
the word also occurs, with various readings, in several meanings not attested in pre- 
Han texts). 

l. *k'iweg I k'jwiQ: / k’u e i a stride, distance covered by lifting one leg (as. opp. to p u 
a pace taken by both legs) (Li). 

m. "^‘iweg / 'jwi^- / h u e i anger (Kuan). Mand. h u e i is irregular, we should 
expect a w e i. 

n. *keg j kai / k i a good (Lao). — o. id. road-crossing, street (Chuang). 

p. *ng^g / ngai /yai, a i river bank (only post-Han text ex.). — q. id. river bank 
(Tso); limit (Chuang). — r. id. river bank (Shu); limit (Chuang). 

s. *kweg / kwai- / k u a prognosticate by means of Achillea stalks (Yi); divination 
figures (combinations of lines) (Li). — t. id. suspend (Yili). — u. variant of the 
preceding. 

V. *g'weg / ywai- / h u a and *kweg / hvai- / k u a entangled, hampered (Tso). 

X. *g'weg / ywai, ywai- / h u a vomit, spit out (Chuang). (Ts’ieyiin has other readings 
for meanings not attested in early texts). 

y. *'wl^g I 'wai / w a and *'wdg j 'wa j w a, and *g'weg / ywai / h u a and *g'wdg / yica j 
hua frog (Chouli). 

z. *'weg I ’wai / wa frog (Yinwen). 

a'. *ngeg / ngai- /yai rim of the eye (Kuots’e). 

b'. *'wdg I ’tm / w a hollow, concave (Lao). 

880 a. *g'iweg / yiwei /hi (Mand. h i in this and the following is irregular, we should 
expect h u e i) Shuowen says: name of a bird (no text); loan for id. distance equal to 
the circumference of a wheel (Li). — b. id. to dissent, alienate (Kuoyii). — c. id. 
take by the hand, lead (Shi); hold, carry (Shu); leave (Kuoyii); alienate (Tso). — d. id. 
big tortoise (Ch’uts’i). 
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e. *gHtveg / /hi and *xi^^9 I j hue i spike of horn or bone for opening 
knots (Shi). — f. id, (both readings) big bell (no text); loan for id. vapours round 
the sun (Chouli). 

881 a— c. *kmg / k 9 ng- / k e n g (primary form of d. below, hence the reading) Shuowen 
says: increasing moon (no text), b. is Yin bone (B shang 9: 10, name), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 119, name). 

d—e. *g'ang j ydrvg / h e n g constant (Shi); loan for "^kdTig / kdng- / k e n g increasing 
moon (Shi); to spread out, everywhere (Shi), e. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 

f — g. ^kang / kmg j ken g violently thrum the strings of a lute (Ch’uts’i). 

h. *kang j kang- / k e n g road (Li). 

882 a— b. *k'ang / k'ang: / k’e n (Pek. k’e n is irregular, we should expect a k’e n g) 
meat sticking to bones (Chuang; Shiwen says that the Tsi-lin in this sense read 
^k'ag I k*qi: / k'a i); loan for id. to be willing (Shi). 

883 a—d. *tang / tang j t eng a kind of sacrificial vessel (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 20,7, 
sense of e. below), c. is Yin bone (A 5: 2,2, sense of e.), d. is Chou I (inscr. 68, sense 
of 1.). The archaic graph shows two hands — now at the top, not at the bottom — 
grasping a ritual vessel; to the left hand the modem graph has substituted ’meat’. — 
e—h. id. rise, ascend (Shi); put up (Tso); rise high (Shi); raise (Shu); ripen (sc. grain) 
(Meng). f. is Yin bone (A 5: 2,1), g. is Yin (inscr. 34), h. is Chou II (inscr. 147). Gl. 
1009. The radical, substituted to the top elements of a., is ’two feet’. — i. id. a ritual 
vessel with a high foot (YiH); foot of such a vessel (Li); lamp (Ch’uts’i). — j. vulgar 
variant of the preceding in the sense of ’lamp’. 

k. *tang / tang- / t eng gradually rising height, slope (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). 

l. *d'ang j d'ang- j ten g place name (Tso). 

m. *d’iang j d'iang / c h’e n g and ? / d'vng / c h’e n g limpid, clear (Li). 

n. ^tiang / t^iang- / c h e n g testify, prove (Lunyii). 
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884 a — b. *i 89 ng / tS9ng / t s e n g add (Meng); accumulated, double (Ch’uts’i); late, 
remote (Shi); rise high (Ch’uts’i); particle equal to flij (Shi); *dz'9ng / dz' 9 ng /1 s’e n g 
a particle denoting perfect tense (Shi). Gl. 935. b. is Chou I (inscr. 110, name). The 
graph seems to be the primary form for k. below. 

c. *t89ng I ts9ng / t s e n g increase (Shi); numerous (Shi). — d. id. hate (Shi). — e. id. 
bundles of branches (Li). — f. id. net (Chuang). — g. id. arrow with string attached 
(Chouli). 

h. *t89ng I tS9ng / t s e n g and *dz"i9ng / dz'i9ng / t s’i n g silk (Li). 

i. *dz'9ng / dz*9ng / t s’e n g and *t89ng / t897ig /1 s e n g in two storeys, double (Ch’uts’i). 

j. *dz'9ng I dz'9ng- / t s e n g give, gift (Shi); (send, send away:) expel (sc. bad influences) 
(Chouli). 

k. *tsi9ng / tsi9ng- / tsing, tseng (Pek. t s e n g is irregular) boiler, earthenware 
pot for steaming rice (Meng). 

885 a— e. *n9ng / n 9 ng / n e n g a kind of bear (Kuoyii); loan for id. able, can (Shi); 
treat well (Shi, Shu); endure (Tso). Gls. 189, 917. In the sense of ’bear’ also read 
*n9g I nqi / n a i. In the sense of ’can, able’ it rimes so frequently with *‘9g words 
in the Shi and other early texts, that probably *n9g was the normal Arch, reading 
and Anc. n9ng (Mand. neng) is an aberrant evolution in this common auxiliary verb, 
b. is Yin (inscr. 6), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58), d. is Chou 1 (inscr. 79), e. is Chou II (inscr. 
180). The original graph must have been a drawing. 

f. *Tn9g I Vqi- / t’a i apparition, bearing, manner (Knots’e). 

886 a— €. *b'9ng / b'9ng / p’e n g a set of cowries (stringed) (Shi); a peer, equal (Shi); 
comrade, friend (Shi); a pair (Shi); faction, league (Shu). Gls. 297, 1171, 1331. b. is 
Yin bone (A 1: 30,5), c. is Yin (inscr. 10), d. is Chou I (inscr. 66), e. is Chou I (inscr. 69). 
The graph is a drawing of strings of cowries. — f —i. id. adherent, assistant (Chouli). 
h. is Yin bone (A 4: 30,2), i. is Chou II (inscr. 135). — j. id. a. fabulous great bird (Chuang). 

k — 1. *p9ng I p9ng- / p e n g put coffin in the ground (Tso). 

m. *p9ng / p9ng / p e n g fall, collapse (sc. mountain) (Shi); die (said of prominent 
people) (Shu). 

n. *pidng / pi9ng /ping cover of a quiver (Shi). 

o. *peng j peng / p e n g to bind round (Mo). 

887 a— e. *kw9ng / kw9ng / k u n g Shuowen says: arm, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of f. below (no text), c. is Yin bone (A 5: 15,2, sense of g. below), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 95, sense of g.), e. is Chou II (inscr. 164, name). The original graph may have 
been a drawing of an arm. — f. id. arm (esp. the upper arm, from elbow to 
shoulder) (Shi). 

g. *g'w9ng / yw9ng /hung vast (Shi); enlarge (Shi). 

h. ^g'weng / yweng /hung resounding (Chouli); great (Shu); h u n g - f u master of 
works (Shu). — i. id. to measure (Chouli). — j. id. cord on ceremonial cap (Tso); 
suspending cord (Yili). — k. id. gate (Tso); loan for h. great (Li). 

l. *giung / jiung / h i u n g (Mand. h i u n g is irregular, we should expect a y u n g 
or j u n g) male (Shi). 

m. *kw9ng j kw9ng / k u n g and *k'w9ng / k'w9ng / k’u n g leather-covered leaning- 
board of carriage (Shi). 

888 a — b. *ki9ng / kung /king fear, cautious, attentive (Shi); id. and *g'i9ng / g'wng / 
k’i n g strong (Shi); terrible (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 143). 
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889 a— d. *xi^ I xi^ / h i n g lift, raise (Shi); rise (Shi); prosper (Shi); start, begin 
(Shu); arouse (Meng); be aroused (Lunyii); open up (Meng). *xi^ I xi^^‘ 

be elated (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 21,8), c. is Chou II/III (inscr. 280), d. is Chou 
(inscr. 365, name). The graph has four hands and a sail, see 625. 

890 a —^b. * i97vg / 'i^ng / y i n g Shuowen says: eagle, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of c. below (no text), b. is Chou I (inscr. 88, name). — c. id, eagle, falcon (Shi). 

d. * i9ng I i9ng- / y i n g answer (Meng), respond (Shi); correspond, conform (Yi); 
accept, agree (Kuo}^!); * i9ng / *i9ng / y i n g ought, of right (Tso); loan for e. resist 
(Shi); for e. receive (Shu). Gls. 857, 1142, 1634. 

e. ^'idrvg / '{dng / y i n g breast (Shi); breast-plate (Shi); (turn the breast against:) resist, 
oppose (Shi); receive (Kuoyii). 

891 a. *tidng / ipng / c h e n g summon (Shu); examine, test (Tso); testify (Tso); 
evidence (Li); prove (Tso); prognostics, verifications (Shu); effect (Li); to levy (sc. tax) 
(Chouli); *d'i9ng / d'idng / c h*e n g suppress (Yi); *tidg / ?t: / c h i name of one of the 
notes of the gamut (Li). 

b. *d'i9ng / d'idng / c h’e n g to reprove, warm (Tso); a warning (Shu); to correct, 
chastise (Shi); punish (Shu). Gl. 1114. 

892 a. *di^ng / idng / y i n g a fly (Shi). 

b. ^d'idng / dz'idng / s h e n g string, cord (Shi); (in a line:) continue (Shi); lay the 
regulating line on, regulate (Li); in a continuous line (Shi); careful (Kuan); to praise 
(Tso); loan for *didng / {dng- / y i n g full (sc. ear of grain) (Chouli). Gl. 20. 

893 a—b. *did7tg / idng- / y i n g (primary form of c. below, hence the reading) servant, 
slave (inscr. 180). b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The graph has two hands, holding an 
object of uncertain interpretation, which has wrongly been turned into ’fire’ in the 
modem graph. — c—e. id. (same word as k. below) servant, to serve (inscr. 138); 
go as servant or concubine, accompanying the first rank consort (inscr. 386). d. is 
Chou II (inscr. 138), e. is Chou (inscr. 386). 

f—i. *d'iam / d'idm: / c h e n I, we, our (Shi); *d'i9n / d'icn: / c h e n a seam (Chouli); 
omen, sign (Chuang). The final consonants in this and next are very enigmatic, all 
the more since the derivates again have -ng. g. is Yin bone (A 4: 4,7), h. is Chou I 
(inscr. 63), i. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 
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j. *dHdm / d'iam: / c h e n horizontal pieces in a frame for silk worms (Lii). 

k. *didng j idng- / y i n g girl who follows the principal wife to her future husband and 
becomes at the same time his concubine (Tso); accompany (Ch’uts’i). — 1 — m. id, 
accompanying ’present’, additional concubine following the bride of first rank (inscr. 
212; s. w. as c. and k. above), m. is Chou I/II (inscr. 212). 

n—o. *d'i9ng / dFidng / ch’eng Shuowen says: raised path between fields (no text), 

o. is Chou III (inscr. 216, sense of k. above). 

p. *si9ng j sidtijg- / s h e n g vanquish, overcome (Shi); surpass (Lunyii); loan for id, 
head ornament (Li). *Si9ng / HdTtg / s h e n g equal to, capable of (Lun^di); equal to 
one’s task (Shi). Gls. 797, 1185. 

q. *d' 9 ng / d'ang / t’e n g to gush up (as water) (Shi ap. Yiip’ien); to gape and gush out 
words (Yi); loan for id. place name (Tso). — r — s. id. place name, same as the preceding 
in this sense (hence the reading), s. is Chou I (inscr. 116). — t. id. tie, band (Shi). 

u. *d"dng j d'ang / t’e n g a fabulous flying snake (Siin); *d'ak / d'ak / t e insect eating 
the leaves of grain plants (Shi). 

V. *d'ang I d'ang I Ven g mount, rise (Shi); ascend (Li); (surmount =) overcome, get 
the better of, oppress (Shi); loan for k. (Yili). Gl. 1170. 

894 a— c. *t'iang I ti^jang I ch'eng lift, hold (Yin bone A 7:25,3). b. is Yin bone 
(A 7: 25,3), c. is pre-Han (inscr. 406, name). The graph shows a hand lifting an object 
of uncertain interpretation. 

d —*Viang / ti'iang / c h’e n g lift (Shu ap. Kuo P’o, comm, on Shu), e. is Yin bone 
(B hia 36: 8, sense here uncertain), f. is pre-Han (inscr. 404, name). 

g. *Viang / ti'iang / c h’e n g to weigh (Li); lift up (Shi); start (Shu); praise (Lunyii); 
divulge (Lunyii); (evaluate:) denominate, call (Lunyii); say, declare, profess to, plead 
(Tso); *Viang / t^'iang- / c h’e n g appreciate, estimate (Yi); (weighing up:) equal to, 
corresponding (Shi); corresponding to, according to (Shu); be fitting (Tso); capable of 
(Li); a set (of clothes) (Li). Gl. 1754. 

895 a— c. *d'iang / dFiang / c h’e n g to mount, ascend (Shi); ride, drive (Shi); be on 

top, above (Lao); avail oneself of (Meng); to bully (Kuoyii); calculate (Chouli); j 

dFiang- / s h e n g (what is mounted:) chariot (Shi); team of four horses (Shi); set of 
four (Meng); several, group (Li); set of annotations, annals (Meng); set of fields, district 
(Meng). Gls. 376, 1483. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 25,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 97). The graph 
shows a man mounted on a tree. 

896 a — b. *Siang / ziang / c h’e n g lift, hold (inscr. 54), same word as c. below, which 
is only another modern variation of the same archaic graph, b. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 
The graph shows two hands lifting a kneeling man. — c. id. lift, to present (Shi); to 
honour, celebrate (Shi); to support, assist (Yi); serve (Shi); receive (Shi); meet (in battle) 
(Shi); continue (Shi); (successive steps:) gradations in taxes (Tso). Gls. 431, 1070, 1172, 
1892. — d—^f. id. assist. Shuowen gives this as the original form of g. below, the straight 
bottom line of which is only a corruption, e. is Yin bone (E 171: 3), f. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 324). The radical at the bottom is not ’mountain’, but a drawing of a pitfall, 
two hands rescuing a man out of it. — g. id. assist (Li). 

h. *tiang / t^iang / c h e n g to steam (Shi); loan for id. advance, bring forward (Shi); 
offer gifts to (Shi); winter sacrifice (Shi); numerous (Shi); grand (Shu); splendid (Shi); 
debauch (Tso). Gls. 387, 679, 1151, 1245, 1918, 1949. 

i. *tiang / th^ang: / c h e n g to save, help (Tso); lift (Yi). 

j. *tiang / thang / c h e n g to present (meat) in sacrifice (Yili). — k. id. small twigs 
as firewood (Shi); loan for id. numerous (Shi ap. Meng). 
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897 a — b. *h9ng / ^iang / s h e n g a measure (10th of a t o u) (Shi); loan for id. a set of 
80 threads (in weaving) (Li); to mount, rise, arise (Shi); (lift:) to present to (Li), b. is 
Chou II (inscr. 191). The graph is a drawing of a measure. — c. variant of the preceding 
in the sense of ’rise’ (Yi, Cheng Hiian’s version). — d. variant of the preceding in the 
sense of ’rise’ (Ch’uts’i). 

e. *M9Tig I iimg / s h e n g and *tidng / Uidng: / c h e n g to hft up, to save (Chouh). 

898 a—b. Hidfig / liong /ling Shuowen says: transgress, thus taking it to be the 
primary form of c. below (no text), b. is Chou I (inscr. 96, name). — c — d. id. high 
mound, hill (Shi); a height (Tso); ascend (Kuots’e); transgress (Li); encroach upon, 
usurp (Tso); molest, oppress (Tso); insult, contemn (Tso); loan for id. to temper (steel) 
(Siin). d. is Chou II (inscr. 147). — e. id. transgress (Kuots’e); surmount (Ch’uts’i). 
— f. id. ice (Shi); maltreat, oppress (Ch’uts’i). — g. id. water-chestnut (Lie). — h. 
id. name of a fish (Ch’uts’i). — i. id. water-chestnut (Li), see g. above. 

899 a. *pi^ I pi9ng /ping Shuowen says: ice, thus taking it to be the primary form 
of b. below (no text). — b— c. id. ice (Shi); loan for 886 n. above (Tso). c. is Chou IV 
(inscr. 292). 

d. / h'idng / p’i n g (tread:) walk across a river (Shi); (trample:) maltreat (Tso); 
encroach upon (Chouli); angry (Tso); ascend (Chouli); (stand on:) lean on, rely on (Shi); 
loan for id. full, sohd (Shi). Gl. 796. — e. id. to lean on (Shu). 

900 a. *h'idng / 6’pngr / p’i n g and ^h'ijng / h'png- /ping lean on (sc. a stool) (Shu ap. 
Shuowen). 

901 a— d. *kiung / kiung / k u n g a bow (Shi); a length measure (Yih). b. is Yin bone 
(A 5: 7,2), c. is Yin bone (B hia 13: 17), d. is Chou I (inscr. 88). The graph is a drawing. 

e. *k>iung / k'iung / k’i u n g hollow, hole (Shi); high and vaulted, vault (Shi); loan for 
^ (Chouli). ^Gl. 372. 

902 a —^b. "^^miung / miung- / m e n g dream (Shi); *mung / mung / m e n g darkened, 
blind (Shi). Gl. 532. b. is Chou II (inscr. 170). The graph has ’evening, night’ below, 
meaning of upper part uncertain. This upper element, which recurs in the following 
characters, is not known as an independent character. — c. variant of the preceding 
(Chouh). 
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d. *miung / miung j men g and *mw9ng / mwdng / men g darkened (Chouli); ashamed, 
despondent (Tso). 

e. *mweng / mweng j men g rafters, beams inside roof (Tso). 

f. *mwdng / mwdng / m a n g exert oneself (Shu). 

g. /hung to die (said of kings and princes) (Tso); loan for id, numerous 
(Shi). Gl. 19. 

903 a— e. *k'dk / k'dk / k’o carry, sustain (Li); able, can (Shi, Shu); vanquish, dominate 
(Shi); crush (Shu); self-controlled (Shi); predominate (Shu). Gls. 992, 1519, 1543. b. is 
Yin bone (A 3: 27,2), c. is Yin bone (A 8: 5,6), d. is Chou I (inscr. 56), e. is Chou I 
(inscr. 72). — f —g. variants of the preceding (Chuang). 

904 a—b. *xmdk / x^k / h e i black (Shi), b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 244). The graph 
shows a human figure with face and body covered with spots (war-paint?). 

c. ♦maifc / mdk /mo ink (Meng); black (Tso); black-branding (Shu); name of a measure 
(Kuoyii). — d. id, (dark:) silent (Tso). — e. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). — 
f. id, cord (Yi). 

905 a —c. *tdk j tdk j te obtain, get, take (inscr. 146). b. is Yin bone (E 29: 2). c. is 
Chou II (inscr. 146). The graph has. ’hand* and ’cowry’ (money). In the Seal the cowry 
has been misunderstood and turned into ^ ’to see’. — d. id. obtain, get (Shi); can 
(Lunyii). 

906 a — b. *t8dk / tsdk /1 s e law, rule, pattern (Shi); follow a law, imitate (Shi); accord¬ 
ingly, thus, then, thereupon (Shi); loan for 907 (Shu). Gl. 1462. b. is Chou I (inscr. 97). 
The graph has ting ’ritual cauldron* and ’knife’. The law was codified by inscriptions 
on ritual vessels. In the modem graph ’cauldron’ has been corrupted into ’cowry’. 

c—d. *tsidk j tsiok /1 s’^ (the Mand. aspirate is irregular) side (Shi); inclining (Shi); 
partial (Shu); (side-placed:) inferior, low (Shu); perverse (Shi); turn on the side (Shi). 
Gls. 615, 939. d. is Chou II (inscr. 179). 

e. *ts'idk I ts'idk / t s’e to pity, pained (Meng). — f. id. to fathom (Shi); limpid (Chouli). 
Gl.‘l053. 

g. ^ts'idg I ts'i- 1 1 s’i latrine (Tso). 

907 a—b. *dz"dk j dz'dk / t s e i murderer, bandit, villain (Shu); injure (Shi), b. is Chou II 
(inscr. 147). The graph has ’man’, ’dagger-axe’ and ’cowry’ (money). 

908 a. *89k I 8dk / s e and *89g / 8 qi- / s a i stop up, block (Shi); shut (Lunyii); a pass, 
strait (Tso); fill (Meng); loan for id. sincere (Shi); *89g / 8 nj- / s a i frontier (Tso); loan 
for id. a game of draughts (Chuang). Gls. 73, 1208. 

b. *89k / 8dk / 8 e sincere (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

909 a— d. *p9k / p9k / p e i turn the back (Tso); (back side:) North (Shi); send to the 
North (Shu). Gl. 1272. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 3,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 115), d. is Chou 11 
(inscr. 134). The graph shows two men back to back. 

e. *pw9g I puqi- / p e i the back, posterior part (Shi); *Vw9g / b'uqi- / p e i turn the 
back on, cheat (Shi). Gl. 939. 

f. *h'w9g j h'uqi- / p e i turn the back on, abandon (Li); not to face straightly (Li). 

910 a — b. ^kijk / ki9k / k i urgently, hurry (Shi); straits (Tso). *h*i9g / k'ji- j k’i often 
(Lunyii). b. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 
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c, kiak I kidk / ki urgently, hastily (Lie). — d. id. die (Li); destroy, kill (Shu). 

e— f. *g'idk I g'idk / k i ridge of roof (Chuang); the highest point, extreme limit, utmost 
(Shi); exhaust (Shi); reach the end, come to (Shi); attainment (Shi); centre, middle 
(Shi); middle way, correctness (Shu); loan for id. leathern finger protection (in shooting 
with bow) (YiU); loan for a. (Siin). Gls. 148, 182, 253, 671, 726, 1040, 1058,1205, 1524. 
f. is Chou I (inscr. 65, rad. ^ inst. of rad. 75). 

911a—^b. *ki9k j kidk j \s.i jujube (Shi); thorns (Tso); thorny, harassing, painful, 
distress (Shi); urgent, haste (Shi); swift (Shi); emaciated (Lii); loan for 785 above (Tso). 
Gls. 354, 500, 860. b. is Yin (inscr. 51, name). The graph has ’thorn’ (868) doubl^. — 
c. id. collar of a coat (Shi). 

912 a—d. *gidk / idk / y i to buzz about; bright (Shu, one version); next-following (day) 
(inscr. 67). Gls. 1302, 1598, 1982. c. is Yin lone (A 2: 20,6), d. is Chou I (inscr. 67). 

913 a. I ^ ^ / 8 h i red (Shi); (rimes in the dk class in Shi). 

b. ? / ^jdk I 8 hi raincoat of straw (Kuoyii). 

914 a. *xhk / xi^^ I grieved, pained (Shu). 

915 a. *'idk I 'idk / y i put the hand on, rub (Li); to repress (Shu); (self-repressing:) 
careful, attentive (Shi); loan for id. initial particle (Shi); and, but, or else (Shi). Gls. 
552, 895. 

916 a—c. *tidk I tidk /chi ascend (Shi); promote (Shu); (ascend on high =) die (Shu); 
Gls. 1109, 1294. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 32,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph has feet 
taking ’steps’, and (staircase:) ’height’ (cf. 1015 below). 

917 a—c. ^Vidk / Viok / c h’i to correct (Yi); arrange (Shi); dispose (Shu). Gls. 670, 
1348. c. is Chou III (inscr. 229). The graph has for ^ ’admonish’ (185 b.) and 
’beat’ or ’force’. 

918 a—b. ^didk / idk / y i to shoot with arrow and string attached (Shi); b. is Chou I 
(inscr. 100, sense here uncertain). The graph must be a drawing of some kind of arrow. 
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— c—d. id. a clan name (inscr. 302). d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 302). — e. id. stake, 
pole (Tso). 

f. *6i9k I sidk / s h i rule, law, pattern, model (Shi); be a model to (Shi); follow the model 
of (Shi); measure (Chouli); loan for id. to use (Shi); a particle (Shi); loan for k. (Siin), 
for 1. (Lunyii). Gls. 103, 519, 654, 665, 668, 713, 816, 1193, 1636, 1944, 1966. 

g. *V9k I Vak I t’e err (Shi); deceitful (Shi); change (Shu). Gl. 1552. 

h. *V9k I Vdk / t’e and *d'ak / d'ak / t’e beg, demand (Siin); loan for g. above (Shu ap. 
Shiki). Gl. 181. 

i— *d'9g I d'qi- / tai take the place of (Shu); supersede (Tso); alternate (Li); succes¬ 
sion (Tso); generation (Shi); dynasty (Lunyii); from generation to generation (Shi). 
Gl. 974. j. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 332). 

k. *Siak I Mak / s h i to wipe (Li). — 1, id. cross-bar at front of carriage box (Tso). 

m. *Vi9k I Viak j c h’i fear (Kuoyii). 

n. *^iag / si- / s h i test, try (Shi); apply, make use of (Shi). Gls. 460, 1173. — o. id. 
kill (a superior) (Lunyii). 

p. *Vag I Vqi- / t’a i borrow, lend (Tso); loan for g. above (Li). 

q. *d'9g I d'qi- /tai name of a mountain (Shu). — r. ui. to pencil the eyebrows (Lie). 

8. ^d'ak I d'ak / t e insect eating the leaves of grain plants (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

919 a. *d'iak / d'jak /chi straight (Shi); right (Shi); (straight out:) simply, only (Meng); 
loan for k. (Shu); loan for id. or *d'iag / /chi to represent, take the place of, 
be equivalent to (Li). Gl. 1320. The graph (see j. andl. below) has ’eye’ and a straight line. 

b. Hiak I iiak /chi to sow or plant early (Shi). 

c. *3iak / ziak / s h i clay, clayey (Shu). Gl. 1358. 

d. ^diak / Mak /chi (Pek. chi is irregular, we should expect a s h i) rancid (sc. fat) 

(Shuowen, no pre-Han text ex.); loan for id. to grow, prosper, flourish (Tso); to plant, 
cultivate (Shu); to raise, establish (Kuoyii); level (Shi). 

e. ^diak / ziak / chi and *d'iag / d'i- / c h i to plant (Chouli); plants (Chouli); hold up¬ 
right (Shu); to place (Lun); put up, establish (Chouli); wooden piece into which door 
bar enters (Mo); pole (Li); grow, flourish (Huai); aim, will (Ch’uts’i); superintend (Tso). 
Gls. 331, 1566. 

f. *d'ak I d'ak / t’e single (Li); loan for *d"iak j d'iak /chi hem (of a garment) (Li). 

g. *tiag / / c h i to set, place, arrange (Shi); (set aside:) let off (Kuoyii). 

h. *d'iag j d'i- / chi hold upright (Shi); to meet (Chuang). Gl. 331. 
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i—^j. *t^k I tak I te virtue (inscr. 286). j. is Chou IV (inscr. 286). — k—1. id. virtue, 
virtuous (Shi); quality, nature (Tso); character, disposition (Shu). Gls. 1477, 1854. 
1. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

920 a— d. *iidk / tsidk /chi (Ts’ieyiin gives this reading but, following Shuowen, says 
its meaning is unknown) stick to, adhere (Yi, one version ap. Shiwen). Gl. 1358. b. is 
Yin bone (A 4: 4,4,^ sense uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 97, name), d. is Chou II (inscr. 
138, sense of f. below). 

e. Vuk I tsidk /chi and *d'3k / d'dk /1 e pole (Chouli). 

f. *iidk I tsidk /chi weave (Shi); *iidg / tsi- /chi stuff made of coloured silk (Li); 
Gl. 457. 

g-h. *iidk I tsjdk /chi duties of office, office (Shi); attend to, manage (Tso); duty, 
tribute (Tso); loan for id. simply, only (Shi); ample, numerous (Chuang); loan for e. 
(Chouli), for f. fabric (Shi). Gls. 286, 1023. h. is Chou IV (inscr. 283). — i. id. slice 
of dried meat (Yili). 

j. ^sidk / sidk / s h i and *:}idg / si- / s h i and *Vidg / ts*i- / c h’i a kind of banner 
(Hanfei). 

k. *sidk I hdk / s h i know (Shi); *iidg / tsi- /chi remember (Shi); commemorate (Yi); 
to record (Shu). 

l. V'idg I ts'i- I c h’i blaze (Shi); glorious (Shi); to heat (Tso). 

921 a— c. *3'idk / dz'idk / s h i eat (Shi); (»eating» of sun or moon:) eclipse (Shi); *dzidg / 
zi- /si food (Shi); give food to (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 6: 35,2), c. is Chou (inscr. 351, 
name). The graph is a drawing of a food vessel with lid. 

d. *d'idk I dz'idk / s h i to eat up gradually, to eclipse (the sun or the moon) (Lti). 

e — f. *dzidg / zi- /si food, give food to (Yili ap. Shiwen; inscr. 225). f. is Chou III (inscr. 
225). 

g. ^t'idk I Vidk / c h’i to make solid, strengthen (Kuoyii); prepare, make ready (Shi); 
put in fine order (Li); to order, command (Kuoyti). 

h. *^dk I Hdk / s h i adorn, ornament (Shi); loan for g. above (Kuliang). 

922 a. *tsidk j tsidk j t ^ i and *ts'idk j ts'idk j Qh'i sharp-cutting (Shi). Gl. 1128. 

b. *t8idk I tsidk / 1 s i millet (Shi); loan for (Kuliang). 

c. *siuk I sink / s h u to rise (Li). 

923 a. *tsidk / tsidk /1 s i go to, forthwith, thereupon etc., see series 399 above. — b. 
id. t s i - 1 s li millipede (Chuang). 

c. (*dz'idk / dz'idk / t s i; so Shiwen, but probably more correctly:) *dz'idt / dz'jH / t s i, 
loan for see Gl. 1292, detest (Shu); *tsidt / tsijBt / t s i masonry (Li); coaled part of 
a burning torch (Kuan); in this latter reading the phonetic has its value of group 399 
above. 

d. *tsidk I tsjdk / t s i and ^tsjnk / tsjdk / tsi tsi-ling name of a bird (Tso). 

924 a — b. Hsjdk / tsjak / t s e Shuowen says: incline the head (no text). (Tsiyiin reads 
this word niet / n i e or liet /lie), b. is Chou I (inscr. 69, name). The graph is the 
primary form for c., showing a man with inclined head. — c—d. id. slanting, oblique 
(Chouli). Shuowen registers c. as an early form of what is currently written d. — 
e —i. id. sun slanting, inclining to the West (Shu), h. is Yin bone (E 110: 1, sense here 
uncertain), i. is Yin bone (A 4: 8,7, sense uncertain). 

925 a. *sjdk / sjdk / s i breathe (Lunyii); sigh (Li); rest, repose (Shi); cease (Shu); 
(collect force:) grow (Meng); interest on money (Chouli); descendants (Kuots’e). The 
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graph has t a i 1237 m. below, said to depict a nose (cf. 1088) and ’heart’; thus: ’heart’ 
and ’nose’. — b. id, extinguish (Meng). 

926. a — d. *si9k I sisk I s e harvest (Yili); greedy (Yi). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 29,7), 
c. is Yin bone (G 12: 2), d. is Yin bone (A 4: 41,3). The graph has ’grain’, single or 
doubled, and a drawing of a granary, or (in d.) a field. — e. id, to reap, harvest (Shi); 
husbandry (Shu); sparing, economical (Tso). Gl. 974. 

927 a. *$i9k / sisk / se colour (Tso); countenance, looks (Shi); beauty (Lunyii); to show 
off (Shi). Gir841. 

928 a —^b. Hi9k / Iwk /1 i strong, strength, force (Shi); to force (Shi); effort (Shi), b. is 
Chou III (inscr. 220). The graph seems to depict an arm with a hand (cf. 995). 

c. H9k I hk I le and / lijk / 1 i a tenth (Li). 

d. Hdk I Idk lie space between the fingers (where divination sticks were inserted) (Yi). 
— e. id. vein or duct in soil (Chouli); loan for id. fraction (Chouli). — f — g. id. reins 
(Yili); loan for id. engrave (Li), g. is Chou I (inscr. 86). — h. id. to split according to 
the veins (sc. stone, cf. e. above) (Chouli). 

929 a— d. *giwdk / jiwdk / y ii (primary form of e. below, Shuowen, hence the reading) 
territory, state (inscr. 57); loan for *g'w9k / ytvak / h u o some, someone, something 
(Shi); (some chances of:) possibly, perhaps (Shu); either-or (Tso); loan for q. error, 
erroneous (Shu). Gls. 1453, 1640, 1828, 1836. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 6,5), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 57), d. is Chou I (inscr. 71). The graph has ’dagger-axe’ and ’mouth’ in the old¬ 
est forms (army and command). 

e — *giwdk / jiwok / y ii territory, state (Lunyii); boundary (Shi); universe (Lao), f. 
is Chou II (inscr. 182, rad. 163 inst. of 32). Gls. 304, 875. — g — id. oak (Shi), h. 
is Chou II (inscr. 147, name), i. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). — j. id. fishing net (Shi). 

k. *giw9k / jiw9k / y ii and / yiwdk / h ii threshold (Lunyii). 

l. '^yiwdk I / h ii city moat (Shi). — m. td. to whistle (as the wind) (Chuang). 

n. / xi^^^ / h ii and *giiv9k / jjw^k / y ii bundle of threads (Shi). Gl. 50. 

o—p. *kw9k I kwdk / k u o state, country (Shi); capital city (Chouli). p. is Chou I (inscr. 
84). 

q. *g'wdk / ywjk / h u o deceive, delusion (Lunyii); doubt (Lunyii). 
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r. *g"w9k I ywdk / h u o and *giwdk / jiwdk / y u a faboulous nocuous water animal, 
water demon (Shi); loan for t. (Ta Tai li). 

s. *kwek I kwek / k u o hollow at back of knee (Siin). — t. id. frog (Li). — u. id. 
cut off the head (Shi); loan for id. (see Shiwen) parched, wizened (sc. face) (Chuang, 
so acc. to the Si-ma comm.). — v. variant of the preceding (Tso ap. Shuowen). — x. 
variant of the preceding (c h a o ’claw, hand’ radical) (inscr. 67). x is Chou I (inscr. 
67). 

y. ^'iuk I 'iuk / y ii richly-giving, flourishing (sc. millet) (Shi). 

930 a. I / h ii water-channel, ditch, moat (Lun 5 di); empty (Kuan); loan 

for id. excessive, bad (Chuang; so acc. to some comm.). The character was primarily 
read and therefore jfiL is phonetic, see group 410 d. above. It was then applied 

to our synonymous word here, which is identical with 929 1. above. Gl. 859. Abbreviated 
phonetic in the following derivates: 

b. I / h ii and *xi^^9 I X?^' / h u e i still, quiet (Shi). 

c. *xiw9k I x^^^^ / h ii and *xiwdk / XV^^ / h ii burst, cleave (said of egg shells) (Li). 

931 a — b. *kek / kek / k o hide, skin (Shi); change (Shi); (flay, peel:) take away (Tso); 
said to be loan for *kidk / kiak / k i extreme (Li), but this may simply be an extension 
of meaning: ^kek (change =) to take a (bad) turn; loan for 928 f. reins (Shi); for d. 
below (Shi). Gls. 450, 501, 860. b. is Chou II (inscr. 166). The graph is a drawing. — c. id. 
to change (Siin). 

d. *g'ek / yek /ho wing (Shi, Han version). 

932 a— c. *mwek / mwek / mo, m ai wheat (Shi), b. is Yin bone (110: 8), c. is Chou 
I (inscr. 64, name). The graph is a drawing. 

933 a— c. *h'iuk / h'iuk jin Shuowen says: full, fullness (abundance) (no text). The 
graph shows a wine vessel, and if this is not simply the primary form of d. below, for 
which it serves in the oracle inscriptions, then it is etymologically closely cognate to 
it (abundance: happiness), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 23,8, sense of d. below), c. is Chou II 
(inscr. 197, sense of d.). 

d — h. ^piuk I piuk / f u happiness, blessing (Shi), e. is Yin bone (A 4: 2,8), f. is Yin 
bone (B hia 27: 6), g. is Chou I (inscr. 58), h. is Chou I (inscr. 87). — i. id. a plant 
with edible fruit and root (Shi). — id. spokes of a wheel (Shi). 

k. *piuk I piuk j in width (of cloth) (Tso); limit (Tso); wide (Shi); *piuk / piuk jin 
and *piak / pjak /pi strap round the leg (Shi). Gl. 1187. 

l. *piuk I piuk / in and *piak / pjak /pi piece of wood fastened across a bull’s horns 
(Shi); stand for arrows (Yili). Gl. 1165. 

m. ^b'iuk I b'iuk jin and *b'ak / b*ak / p o crawl (Shi). Gl. 98. 

n. *piak / piak / p i to crowd (Tso); encroach upon (Li); press upon (Meng); adjoin, be 
near to (Tso); strap round the leg (Li); *piuk / piuk jin place name (Ch’unts’iu). 

o. *piak / piak /pi bath-house (Li). — p. id. to urge, press (Meng); close (Tso). 

q. ^p'jak / p'iak / p’i and *pek / pek / p o split, cut open (Chouli). 

r. *piug / pjau’ j in rich, wealth (Shi); self-important (Shi). Gl. 585. 

s. *p'iug I p'i^u- jin aid, assistant (Lii); a kind of head dress (Shi); *p'iak / p'iak / p’i 
cleave, divide (Shi). 

934 a— c. *bHuk / b'iuk jin subdue, submit (inscr. 184). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 8,2), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 184). The graph has a kneeling man and a hand. — d — L id. domi¬ 
nate, subdue (Shi); domesticate, train and use (animals) (Yi); be dominated, submit to 
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(Shi); to yoke, yoke-horse (Shi); (cause to undergo =) apply (Shu); serve; service, 
business, labour (Shi); intense thoughts (Shi); (subjugated area:) district, dependency 
(Shu); loan for id. garment, robe (Shi); to wear (Shi); a quiver (Shi); f u - f u crawl 
(Shi, Ts’i version); *h'iu^ / h'i9u\ / f u box of a carriage (Chouli). Gls. 4, 98, 455, 633, 
1286, 1386, 1634, 1844, e. is Chou I (inscr, 63), f. is Chou I (inscr. 65). — g. td. a quiver 
(Chouli). 

935 a — b. *Viuk / h'iuk / f u lie down, prostrate (Shi); throw down (Shu); submit (Shi); 

be hidden, ambush (Shi); loan for *b'iug / / f u to hatch (Li); loan for 933 m. 

(Tso). b. is pre-Han (inscr. 410, name). The graph has ’man’ and ’dog’. 

936 a—c. *k9g / kqi: / k a i change (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 10,6), c. is pre-Han (inscr. 
445, name). 

937 a — f. *g'9g / yoi: / h a i cyclical character (Tso). b. is Yin bone (E 258: 3), c. is 
Yin bone (A 5: 44,2), d. is Yin bone (A 1: 52,3), e. is Yin (inscr. 12), f. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 
This was probably a drawing of some animal; but when it has been identified with 
»the boar», this is because it corresponds to the boar as the last in the cycle of 12 animals, 

! named after the )»twelve branches)>. This animal cycle was not so ancient that it can 
give the key to this ^ *9'^9 which is a primeval cyclical character. 

g. *9'9g I yqi / h ai smile as a baby (Li); *k'9g / k'qi- / k’a i cough (Li). 

h. *9'9g I yqi / h a i smile as a baby (Lao); child (Kuoyii); young of animals (Li). 

i. *9^99 / yqi- / h a i suffer (Hanfei). 

j. *kag / kqi / k a i a N. Pr. (Kuliang); *ng9g / ngqi- / a i to swallow (Chuang). 

k. *k9g I kqi / k a i circumscription, territory (Kuoyii). — 1. id. a hundred million 
(Kuoyii). — m. id. all, complete (Kuoyii). 

n. *k9g I kqi / k a i and * 9^89 / yai /hie bind (Chuang). 

o. *k9g I kqi / k a i great toe (Chuang). — p. id. all, complete (Kuliang). — q. id. 

provide (Chuang). — r. id. steps, staircase (Shi, in the name of a lost ode); loan for 990 
f. below (Yili). 
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s. *k'9g I k'di’ / k’a i cough (Tso); guffaw (Chuang). 

t—u. *ng9g / ngqi- / a i obstruct, hinder (Lie). 

V. *k"dk I k'dk I k’o engrave (Tso); to cut, wound, injure (Shu); (cutting:) intense 
(Kuots’e). Gl. 1510. 

X. *g'9k I ydk /ho and *g'9g / yai- / h a i investigate, try (a culprit) (only Han time 
text ex.). 

y. *g'eg / ydi: /hie alarmed, frightened (Tso). z. *g'eg / ydi /hie bones, skeleton 
^ (Tso). 

a'. *g'ek / yek /ho kernel fruit (Shi); (go to the kernel:) scrutinize (Chuang). Gl. 705. 

938 a. *'9g / qi / a i oh yes! (Chuang). Abbreviated phonetic in the following. — b. 
id. dust (Li). 

c. *'9g I qi: / a i and *'eg / 'di: / y a i beat (Lie). 

d. *’ 9 g / qi / a i sigh, moan (Ch’uts’T). 

*xi^ I XP / ^ ^ amusement (Ch’uts’i). — f. id. (several more readings) fie! ah! (Tso 
ap. Shuowen). 

939 a. *d'dg / d'ai / t’a i tower, elevated terrace (Shi); loan for id. servant (Tso); a kind 
of rush (Shi). Gl. 728. 

940 a — c. *t8ag / tsqi I t s ai calamity, disaster, injury (Shi); misfortune (Shu). Gl. 
1269. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 22,2), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 22,1). The modern graph has 
’flowing water’ and ’fire’. The archaic graph (b.) had only ’flowing water’ obstructed, 
this indicated by a cross stroke; sometimes (as in c.) the latter has been shaped so as to 
be phonetic at the same time (see 943 below). — d. variant of the preceding (Chouli). 
The graph here has ’fire’ and ’roof’ (house). 

941 a— c. *ts 9 g / tsqi- / t s a i twice (Shu); second, again (Tso). Gl. 315. b. is Chou III 
(inscr. 220), c. is Chou IV (inscr. 288). 

942 a— c. *ts*ag / ts'qi: / t s’a i gather, pluck (Shi); variegated, full of colour (Shi); 
colour (Shu); elegant (Tso); loan for id. business (Shu); loan for e. below (Chouli); 
*ts'ag I ts'qi’ / t s’a i appanage (Shu). Gls. 318, 1233. b. is Yin bone (E 242: 1), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 90). The graph has ’tree’ and ’hand’. — d. variant of the preceding 
(Kuots’e). 

e— f. *t8'ag / ts'qi- /1 s’a i (gathered herbs:) edible herbs, vegetables (Shi), f. is Chou I 
(inscr. 97, part of name). 

943 a — f. *dz'ag / dz'qi / t s’a i endowment, ability, talent (Tso); well-endowed, able, 
strong (Shi); loan for c. below (Kuots’e). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,7), c. is Yin bone A 1: 42,1), 
d. is Yin (inscr. 25), e. is Yin (inscr. 4), f. is Chou I (inscr. 54) — in all these (b—f.) 
sense of i. below. Observe that in the oldest script the same symbols could sometimes 
serve for several different words. Thus the cross serves for both -tj, ? and — g. id. 
timber, wood stuff, material (Meng); treasures (Tso); disposition, natural qualities (Li); 
talent (Shu). — h. id. wealth, valuables (Shu); (mental resources:) talent (Meng). 

i— k. *dz'ag / dz'di: / t s a i be at, in, on (Shi); be present (Shi); in, at, on (Shi); to lie in, 
depend upon (Shu); consist in (Lie); be living (Lunyii); be intent upon (Shu); examine 
(Shu); loan for v. (Shu). Gls. 751, 1898, 1899, 2081. j. is Chou I (inscr. 57), k. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65). 
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1—0. *ts9g I isdi / t s a i to hurt, damage (Yin bone A 5: 9,3). m. is Yin bone (B shang 
14: 6), n. is Yin bone (A 5: 9,3), o. is Chou II (inscr. 143, sense of a', below). 

p—q. *i8dg I tsqi- / t s a i to set out food, to serve (inscr. 58). q. is Chou I (inscr. 58). 

r. *i8i9g I tsi /1 s i small tripod (Shi). 

s. *tsi9g / ^9t / t s i black (Li). 

t—u. *dz'eg / dfdi / c h'a i wolf (Shi), u. is Chou (inscr. 368, name). 

V—X. *tsag I tsqi / 1 s a i a particle (Shi); to begin (Shu), x. is Chou III (inscr. 218). 

y. *ts9g I tsqi / t s a i to plant (Li); *dz'9g / dz'qi- / t s a i to board, erect building 

frames (Tso). 

z. *ts9g I tsqi / t s a i calamity (Li), same word as 940 a. above. 

a'— b'. *ts9g I tsqi- /1 s a i conveyance (Shu); be conveyed in a carriage, to load (Shi); 
carry (Tso); fill (Shi); to record (Tso); item, business (Shu); action (Shi); start (Shi); 
achieve (Shu); synon. with S}] (Shi); *ts9g / tsqi:, tsqi- / t s a i year (Shu); *dz'9g j dz'qi- / 
tsai to load, a load (Shi), loan for y. *dz'9g (Shi). Gls. 311, 683, 767, 792, 824, lioo, 
1351, 1352. b'. is Chou IV (inscr. 293, phonetic a. inst. of 1.). 

c'. *dz'9g I dz'qi / 1 s’a i and *dz'9g / dz'qi- /tsai cut out clothes (Li); regulate, moderate 
(Kuoyii); decide (Tso). 

d'. *tsi9g I tsi- /tsi minced meat (Shi). 

e'. *t9g I tdi- / t a i carry on the head (Meng); have above oneself (Li); to bear, support 
(Tso). 

944 a—e. *l9g / Iqi / 1 a i a kind of wheat (Shi); loan for id. come (Shi), loan fori. (Shi), 

b. is Yin bone (A 2: 17,6), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 25,3), d. is Yin (inscr. 22), e. is Chou I 

(inscr. 73). The graph is a drawing of a wheat plant. — f. id. come (Ch’uts’i). — g — h. 
id. Kuangyiin says: come (no text), h. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). 

i. *l9g I Iqi- /1 a i Shuowen says: stimulate (causative of a. above: cause to come) 
(no text). The character is often erroneously used for 

j. *l9g I Iqi, Iqi- / 1 a i a kind of weed (Shi); to weed (Chouli); incult soil (Meng). 

k—1. *l9g I Iqi- / 1 a i give (Shi). — 1. is pre-Han (inscr. 419). 

m. *l9g I Iqi / 1 a i horse seven c h’i high or more (Shi). 
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945 a—c. *n9g / nqi: / n ai your (Shu); loan for 946 below (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 7: 
36,1), c. is Chou i (inscr. 65). 

d. *n9g I nqiiy nqi- / n a i big tripod (Shi). 

e. *nidng / nziang / j e n g repeat, as before (Lun 3 ru); traditional (Shu); again and again, 
evermore (Shi); loan for f. below (Lao). Gl. 1051. — f. td. to pull, push (Lao). — 
g—1. id, herbs growing freely without ever being cut (Lie), i. is Chou II (inscr. 147, 
name). 

j. *dimg I / y ii n pregnant (Tso). The Pek. y u n is irregular, we should expect a 
ying. 

946 a—d. *n9g / nqi: / n a i then, thereupon (Shi). This must be a loan application; 
the primary sense of the character is not known through any text example, b. is Yin 
bone (B hia 20,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 56), d. is Chou I (inscr. 70). 

947 a—8. *m9g / m^u: /mu mother (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 31,1), c. is Yin bone 
(A 1: 3,4), d. is Yin (inscr. 10), e. is Chou I (inscr. 56). The graph is sometimes identical 
with that of ^ 'woman*, sometimes distinguished by two dots marking the breasts. — 
f. id. female teacher in harem (Tso). — g. id. the great toe (Yi), the thumb (Kuoyii). 

h. *miuk I miuk /mu place name (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

i—k. *mwdg / muqi^ muqi- / m e i flourishing, rich, abundant (sc. growth) (Tso); loan 
for *mw9g j muqi: / m e i each, every, whenever (Shi); although (Shi); covetous (Chuang); 
dark, confused (Chuang). Gls. 126, 405. j. is Yin bone (A 2: 2,6, sense here uncertain), 

k. is Chou II (inscr. 132, sense of u. below). The radical is a drawing of some branches. 

l. *mw9g I muqi / m e i plum tree (Shi); plum (Tso); loan for t. (Li).’ 

m. *mw^g / muqi, muqi- / m e i meat on sides of spine (Yi). 

n. *mw9g / muqi / m e i dog’s big collar-ring with two smaller rings on it (Shi). 

o—p. *m9g I mdu: /mu, mou Chinese acre (Chouli). p. is Chou I (inscr. 118). 

q. *mw9g j muqi- / m e i and *xmwag / / hue i pain, distress (Shi). 

r. *xfnw9g j / h u e i upper lines in divinatory hexagrams (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

— s. id. repent, regret (Shi); loan for r. (Shu, current version). Gl. 1550. — t. id. 
last day of a moon (Tso); dark, obscure, darkness (Shi); reticent (Tso). Gl. 1136. — 
u—V. id. instruct (Shi), v. is Chou II (inscr. 172). 

X—y. *x^^ I X^D' / h a i sea (Shi), y. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 
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948 a— b. *in9g / m^: / m o u so and so, a certain (Shu); b. is Chou I (inscr. 60, sense of 
f. below). Since the word *mw9g *plum tree’ in Ode 20, in the Mao version wr. 947 L, 
in the Han version was wr. with and our m o u to the right, the latter (see 948 b) 
was probably the primary form for ’plum tree’. 

c. *mw9g I muqi / m e i match-maker, go-between (Shi); loan for ^ (Ghuang). — d. id. 
soot (Lii). — e. id. god of fecundity (Li). 

f. *miug I midu / m o u (one Ts’ieyiin ms. has mgw, but the placing in its rime series 
reveals this to be a slip) scheme, plan (Shi); consult (Shi). 

949 a. *mdg j mau: I mu, m o u Chinese acre (Shi), same word as 947 o. above. 

950 a. *x^^9 I / h u e i ashes (Chuang); charcoal (Li). The Seal has ’fire’ and 
X ’hand’. 

b. *k'wdg I k'uqi / k’u e i great, extend (Tso); complete (Lii). 

c. *mwdg I (gmwdg'i) / muqi, muqi- / m e i meat on sides of spine (Li), cf. 947 m. above. 

951 a— b. *b'w9g / b'uqi- / p e i, p’e i (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) to wear hanging 
at the girdle, pendants (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph has ’man’, ’kerchief’ 
and above the latter a summary drawing of a girdle. — c. variant of the preceding 
(Ch’uts’i). 

952 a—e. *ki9g / kji / k i Shuowen says: winnowing basket, thus taking it to be the 
primary form of f. below (no text); loan for id. a particle (Shi); for *kir*g / kji- / k i 
this, that (Shi); for *g'i9g / g'ji / k’i this (Lunyii); his, her, its, their (Shi); modal particle: 
will probably (Shi), wish that (Shi); loan for k. hope for, aim at (Shu). Gl. 1829. b. is 
Yin bone (A 1: 1,7), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58), d. is Chou I (inscr. 107), e. is Chou II (inscr. 
140). The graph is a drawing of a basket. 

f. *kii^ I kji / k i winnowing basket (Shi); dust-basket (Li). — g — i. id. base, foundation 
(Shi); gate-house base (Shi); settlement, lodging (Shi); loan for id. hoe (Meng). GL 
908. h. is Yin bone (P 354, name), i. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 310, sense of k.below). — 

j. id. year (Shu). 

k. *ki9g I kji / k i a year (Yi); a full fixed time (Li); / g'ji / k’i a stipulated time 

(Shi); time, occasion (Shi); end, limit (Shi); wait for, expect (Chuang); to aim at (Meng). 
Gl. 698. 

l. *ki^ / / k i a year (Shu ap. Shuowen). 

m. *kiag / kji / ki h i a n g • k i a kind of vegetable (Li); g'i^ / g'ji / k’i stalks of pulse 
(Huainan). 

n—o. *kiag / kji / k i to plan (no text ex.); *k'ijg / k'ji / k’i Shuowen says: deceive, 
thus taking it to be a variant of q. below (no text), o. is Chou I (inscr. 105, name), 
p. *k'iag I k'ji / k’i mask (Siin). — q. id. deceive, cheat (Lunyii); insult (Tso). 
r—8. *g'iag / g'ji / k’i (variant of k., hence the reading) fixed time, end, limit (inscr. 224). 
8. is Chou III (inscr. 224). — t—u. id. chess, game (Tso). — v. id. flag (Tso). — x. 
id. a kind of jade (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). — y. id. prosperity, fortunate (Shi), 
z. *g'iag / g'ji / k’i black-mottled grey (Shi); *g'iag / g'ji / k’i and *g'i9g / g'ji- j k i 
sandal cord (Li); loan for g. above (Siin), for ^ (Siin). Gl. 364. 
a'. *giag / g'ji j k’i black-mottled grey horse (Shi); black-mottled grey (Shi); fine horse 
(Kuots’e). Gl. 364. — b'. id. unicorn (Li), 
c'* I 9l^‘ I k i pernicious, damage (Tso); detest (Tso); warn (Tso). Gl. 2106. — 

d\ id. fear (Shu ap. Shuowen); s. a. 953 s. 
e'. *g'iag / g'ji / k’i jade ornaments attached at seams of cap (Chouli). 
f'. *k'iag I k'ji / k’i demon-mask-like (Shi). Gl. 712. 
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953 a—e. *1cidg / A:;*!: / k i cyclical character (Tso); self (Lunyii). b. is Yin bone (E 39: 4), 
c. is Yin bone (E 197: 1), d. is Yin (inscr. 12), e. is Chou I (inscr. 58). — f—h. id, lady’s 
name (inscr. 79), g. is Chou I (inscr. 79), Chou II (inscr. 201). — i. id, leading thread 
(Shi); regulate (Shi); rule, norm (Shi); regular series, sequel, cycle of years (Kuoyii); 
follow up, continue (Shu); record, to record (Tso); conjunction of sun and moon (Li); 
loan for 1. (Shi). Gl. 320. 

j. *kidg I kji~ / k i record (Shu); remember (Shu). 

k. *k;idg / k'ji', / k’i hill bare of vegetation (Shi). Gl. 275. — 1—p. id, a kind of willow 
(Shi); Lycium chinense (Shi), m. is Yin bone (A 2: 8,7, name), n. is Yin (inscr. 35, name), 
o. and p. are Chou II/III (inscr. 248, name). — q. id. a kind of millet (Shi); Cichorium 
or Lactuca (Shi). — r. id, rise (Shi). 

8—t. *g'ijg I g'ji- / k i dread (Shi); hate (Shi); show respect for (Tso); abstain from, 
taboo (Chouli); cautious (Shi); anniversary of death (Tso); loan for *ki9g / kji- / k i 
final particle (Shi). Gl. 2106. t. is Chou III (inscr. 217). 

u— V. *g'i9g / g'ji- / k i warn, take warning (inscr. 301). v. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 301). 

X. *g'i9g / g'ji: / k i kneel (Chuang); Ts’ieyiin places it under rime ^ (♦-d, *-r), but 
Shiwen correctly under jh (*-g), — y—b', id, (Yiip’ien and Tsiyiin, not in Ts’ieyiin 
or Kuangyiin; same word as x., confirming the reading) Yiip’ien says: to kneel; Shuowen 
says: to squat on crossed legs; no text ex. z. is Yin (inscr. 9, name), a', is Chou II (inscr. 
141, part of name), b'. is Chou II (inscr. 182, name). 


954 a—c. *gi9g / t- / y i different (Shi); rare (Shf); aberrant, strange (Shi), b. is Yin 
bone (A 5: 38,6, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of d. below). The 
graph shows a human figure with raised hands and a head like that of a demon, see 569 
above. 

d. *gi9k j i9k j yi wing (Shi); (keep the wings over) protect, shelter (Shi); aid (Shi); 
loan for id, respectful, reverent (Shi); orderly (Shi); loan for 912 a. to buzz about (Shu); 
bright (Shu); for 603 a. aspire to (similar char.) (Shu); next-following (sc. day) (Shu). 
Gls. 433, 1598, 1799, 1982. 

e—f. *gi9k j hk / y i and *gi9g / i- / y i Shuowen says: tent; Ts’ieyiin says: respectful 
(no text), f. is Chou I (inscr. Ill, name). 

g—^h. *Vi9k I Vi9k / c h’i sound of marching (inscr. 323). h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). 

i. ^gidk I wk / y i drip (Kuan). 
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955 a— c. *xi^9 / ^ i joy (Yi); rejoice (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 2,3), c. is Chou II 

(inscr. 197). The graph has ’drum’ and ’mouth’. — d. variant of the preceding (Ta 
Tai li). 

*xi^9 I XP I ^ i exclamation of joy (Yi) or fear (Tso). — f. id, an outcry, oh! (Tso). 
— g id. amuse oneself (Ta Tai li). h. is Yin bone (H 1: 21,12). — i. id. warm, 
harmonious (Ta Tai li). — j—k. id. shine (Kuan). 

1. *i'iag I t^'i- I c h’i cooked sacrificial millet (Shi). Gl. 911. — m. variant of the preced¬ 
ing (Shi). 

956 a. *ngi9g / ngji / y i to doubt (Lunyii); suspect, hesitate (Li); as if, appearing as 
(Li); to fear (Li); *ngidk / ngidk / y i to fix on, settle (Shi); stand still, stop (Yili); loan 
for d. below (Yili) (Cheng Hiian considers this as loan for 517 m. ^ngiat^ which is inad¬ 
missible). Gl. 967. 

b. *ngidg / ngji: / y i compare (Li); loan for a. above (Sun). 

c. *ngi9g / ngji / y i name of a mountain (in Ch’uts’i written without the radical at 
the top); loan for ^ngijk / ngidk / y i to stand firmly (Shi). Gls. 967, 870. 

d. *ngidg / ngji: / y i estimate, calculate (Yi). 

e. *ngi9g / ngji: / y i and *ngidk / ngidk / y i luxuriant growth (of grain) (Shi). 

f. *ngidg / ngji / y i and *ngidk / ngjdk / y i hom-shaped (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *ngdg / ngqi- / a i obstruct (Lie). 

h. *ngidng / ngidng / n i n g freeze, coagulate (Shi); solid, to fix (Yi); concentrate, achieve 
(Shu). 

957 a. *'idg / *t- / y i to think (Shi); thought intention, will (Li). 

*'i^9 / y i (Shi); *'eg / di- / y a i belch (Li). 

C* *’i^9 I 'i' / y i the swallow (Chuang). 

d. *'idg I 'i: / y i and *’idk / 'jdk / y i drink made of prune juice (Li); loan for *'eg / 

‘at- / y a i pent-up breath (Chuang). 

e. *’idk I 'idk / y i a hundred thousand, a great number (Shi); calculate, provide (Tso); 
satisfied, tranquil (Tso); loan for b. (Yi). — f. id. remember (Li). — id. a. kind of 
tree (Chouli). — h. id. border, decorative band (Yili). — i. id. bosom (Lie). 

958 a. *’idg /'t / y i physician (Tso); potion (Chouli). The character must be some kind 
of composite ideogram, for the upper part (589, -r class) cannot be phonetic; the Archaic 
final -g here is certain because of the Ts’ieyun rime. 
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959 a. *t'i9g / i'i: / c h’i shame (Shi); disgrace (Tso). The Seal has ’ear’ and ’heart*. 

960 a —b. *gi9g / i / yi chin (inscr. 244, part of name: Hei-yi ’Black’chin’). b. is Chou 
II/III (inscr. 244). — c. id. chin (Li); loan for id. nourish (Li). — d— e. id. Shuowen 
says: broad chin (no text), e. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 298, sense of j. below). 

f —h. *ki9g I kji / k i a family name (Shi); a fine lady (Shi), g. is Chou II (inscr. 149). 

h. is Chou II/III (inscr. 259). 
i. *Vidg j U'i: / c h’i and ^tiag / tii: /chi Iris (Li), 
j* I XP / ^ i brightness, splendour (Shi). Gl. 1229. 

k. *Vidg I ts'i~ I c h’i cooked sacrificial millet (Chouli), see 955 1. above. 

961 a—f. *ii9g / t^i: /chi foot (Chuang); to stop, to rest, remain, dwell, stand (Shi); 
to stop (action), detain (Lunyii); settle (Shi), settlement (Shi); proper deportment, cour¬ 
teous (Shi); loan for id. a particle (Shi); a hammer for a sounding-box (Shu); for k. 
(Shi). Gls. 142, 679, 908, 1004, 1319, 1343. b. is Yin bone (I 9:16), c. is Yin bone (A 
7: 19,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 57), e. is Chou II (inscr. 140), f. is Chou II (inscr. 150, name). 
The graph, which is a drawing of a foot, is mostly used both in the bone and the bronze 
inscriptions as loan for the homophonous in its various meanings, see 962 below. 

— g. id. foot (Shi); heel (Shi). — h— i. id. islet (Shi), i. is Yin bone (A 6: 25,6, name). 

— j. id. a fragrant plant (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *t'i9g I Vi: / c h’i happiness, prosperity (Shi). Gl. 602. 

l. ^Viog j Wi: / c h’i front teeth (Shi). 

m—o. *dz7jg / zi- /si hall (only Han time text ex.); eunuch (Shi). Gl. 308. n. is Chou 
III (inscr. 217), o. is Chou III (inscr. 220, sense of x.). In the modern character the 
phonetic jh (quite clear in the archaic graph) has been corrupted into j;;. 

p. *d*idg j d'i / c h’i to grasp, hold (Tso). 

q. / d’i: /chi pile up, accumulate, provide (Shi). Gl. 1016. — r. variant of the 
preceding (Shi ap. Shiwen). — s. id. to store, prepare (Shi). — t. id. piles (Chuang). — 
u. id. stop, hesitate, not advance (Chuang). Gl. 116. 

V. *tidg I tsi: /chi islet (Mu t’ien tsi chuan), same as h. above. 

X. *di9g / it- / s h i accompany, wait upon (Tso). 
y. *di9g I H: / s h i depend on, rely on (Shi). 

z—a'. *di9g I zi I shi time (Shi); then, now (Shi); season (Shi); seasonable (Shi); at 
all times, constantly (Lunyii); loan for id. this (Shi); then (Shu); correct, good (Shi); 
for u. to halt (Shi); for y. (Shu). Gls. 553, 791, 1249, 1284, 1860. a. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 323). — b'— c'. variant of the preceding (Ch’uts’i). c. is Yin bone (A 6: 24,7). 
d\ *^9g / it / s h i poem, ode (Shi); loan for p. (Li). — e' — f'. id. place name (Tso). f. 
is Chou II/III (inscr. 254). 

g'. *d'9g I d'ni: / t a i wait, await (Lunyii); treat, behave to (Lunyii). 
h'. *d'9k I d'9k I t’e (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) bull (Shu); male animal (Chouli); 
3 years old animal (Shi); loan for id. single, an only one (Yili); only (Lii); especially (Tso); 
straight, upright (Shi); (one of two:) a mate (Shi); a match for (Shi). Gls. 129, 494. 
i'. *t9ng / t9ng: / ten g step of a stair (Lunyii); class, degree (Yi), rank (Tso); classify 
(Chouli) (in this last sense also read *t9g / tqi: / t a i). 
j'. *3i9g / it / s h i fowl-holes in wall (Shi), 
k'. *d'i9g I d'i: /chi provide, prepare (Kuoyii). 

962 a— b. *ti9g j t^i / chi go to (Shi); loan for id. this (Shi); him, her, it, them (Shi); 
genitive and attributive particle (Shi). Gls. 626, 984. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,1). This 
archaic graph for ’go to’ is indeed only a variant of 961 ’foot’, as proved by the archaic 
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graphs for which has Yin bone forms with both variants as upper part. Cf. also 
961 b — c. above. — c. wf. a kind of mushroom (Li); a fragrant plant (Ta Tai li). 

d. *i*i9g I ts'i I c h’i jesting, jolly (Shi). Gl. 176. The phonetic at the top must have 
been either or jl:» to judge from the seal form of Shuowen. 

e. *ii9g I i^i~ /chi aim, goal (Shu); will, piupose (Lunyii); spirit, mind (Tso); sign, 
emblem (Li); record (Tso); treatise (Tso); keep in mind (Kuoyii). The phonetic at the 
top must have been either or jh, to judge from the Seal form. — f. id, record (Lie). 

963 a. *Si9g / it: / s h i market, market-place (Shi); to deal (Kuoyu). 

964 a—^j. ^tsidg / tsi: / t&i son, daughter, child (Shi); treat as a child (Shi); the young of 
animals (Shi); gentleman (Shi); young lady (Shi); master (Lunyii); prince, viscount 
(Tso); cychcal character (Shu); loan for 1. (Shi); for n. cherish (Shu); for 966 j. (Li). Gls. 
850, 1727. b. is Yin bone (A 3: 4,1), c. is Yin bone (A 7: 15,3), d. is Chou II (inscr. 151), 

e. is Yin bone (M 197), f. is Yin (inscr. 10), g. is Chou I (inscr. 58), h. is Yin bone (A 3: 7,5), 
i. is Yin bone (A 3: 22,7), j. is Chou I (inscr. 97). We must distinguish two series here: 

A. There was one which occurs exclusively as cyclical character, viz. no. 1 of the 12 
series (iF-). To this series belong our examples b., c. and d. — there are a great many 
variations in the execution of this character. 

B. Secondly, there was the graph with a simple circle as head and a rudimentary 
body with two arms. This has two applications: 

a. It may serve in the sense of 'son’, 'gentleman' etc., our examples e., f. and g. 

b. It may serve as cyclical character, but then never as the 1st of the 12 cycle (^), 
but always as the 6th, in later times always written E. (*dziag / zi: /si), our examples 

f. (in this inscr. same char, in two meanings), h., i. and j. 

k. *tsif)g I tai, tai: / t s i burden (Shi). 

l. *tai^g j tai j diligent (Shu). 

m. *tap)g j tai: /1 s i to hoe earth round plants (Shi). 

n—o. *dz'iag / dz'i- / t si to breed (Yi); nurture (Shi); to love, fondle (Shi); to foster 
(Tso); adolescent’s name, designation (Tso); compound character in the script, written 
character (Han time text ex.), o. is Chou III (inscr. 225). 

965 a. *taiag / tai: / t s i Catalpa (Shi). The graph has 'tree' and sin cyclical character, 
explanation uncertain. Abbreviated phonetic in: 
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b—d. *tS9g I tsqi: / t s a i steward (Shi); minister (Shi); to butcher (Tso). c. is Yin bone 
(O 1196, name), d. is Chou I (inscr. 88). 

966 a. *t8i9g / tsi 11 si black (Tso ap. Shuowen). This is the graph 366 doubled. — 
—b — id, mat (Kungyang); loan for id, this (Shi), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 10,3), d. is Yin 
bone (A 1: 61,1), e. is Chou I (inscr. 58), f. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). 

Shuowen distinguishes these two (a : b) homophonous words; the archaic inscriptions 
have the graphs c— f,^ all in the sense of ’this’, which may account for both characters. 

g. *t8i9g I tsi 11 81 sigh (Kuots’e); to taste (Lii). — h. id, abundant (Shu); grow, extend, 
increase (Meng); dirty (Tso); juice, savour (Li); loan for k. (Kuoyii). — i. id, hoe (Meng). 

j. *dz'i9g / dzH /1 s’i affectionate, loving, kind (Tso). v 

k. *dz'i9g I dz*i- /tsi copulate, breed (Shu); loan for 964 1. above (Meng). ^ 

967 a— c. *dzi9g / zi: /si cyclical character (Tso), cf. 964 above, b. is Yin bone (E 263: 4, 
sense of d. below?), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense here uncertain). The graph is the ’foetus’ 
we have foimd in 581 jti ’wife’ and ^ 1113 (= Bfi) ’womb’; but the cyclical char, are so 
primeval that their primary picture value cannot be determined from the late Yin 
or the Chou forms known to us. — d—h. id, sacrifice (Shi); (autumnal sacrifice after 
harvest:) year (Shu), e. is Yin bone (A 2: 22,2), f. is Yin (inscr. 22), g. is Chou I (inscr. 65), 
h. is Chou II (inscr. 132). — i—^j. id, branch led from a river and led to it again (Shi). 
Gl. 56. j. is Yin bone (A 4: 13,6, sense here uncertain). 

k. *dz'idg / dz'i: / s h i comers of the hall platform where the stairs descended (Shu). 

968 a. *dziag j zi j si, t s’i words, speech (Shi); indictment, accusation (Shu); (words 
about one =) (bad) fame (Shu); make excuses (Lunyii); decline, refuse (Lunyii); take 
leave (Tso); loan for 972 k. succeedingly, thereafter (Shu). Gls. 1609, 1804, 2027. 

969 a —^b. Hsiag / tsi I tsi Shuowen takes a. to be the primary form of c—d. below 
(no text). It distinguishes b. as a homophonous word meaning ’earthenware’ (no text). 
In the following series the phonetic may be written a. or b. ad libitum. It is little likely 
that they are two separate and homophonous words. If a. is the primary graph (and 
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b. a corruption), then 940 b. above is phonetic. If, on the other hand, b. is the primary 
form (and a. a corruption), then it may be a compoimd ideogram for 'recently broken 
field*, c—d. below, the graph having ’field* and ’running water’ (irrigation). 

c—d. *tsi9g I tsi 11 SI break soil (Shu); recently broken field (Shi); loan for *tsi9g / 
tsi, tsi~ /tsi standing dead tree stumps (Shi); cleave (Chouli); loan for (Shi). Gl. 822. 

e — f. *tsidg / tsi / tsi black (Shi). — g —h. id. carriage with screens (Kuan). — i— j. id. 
name of an ancient weight (Li). 

970 a— c. *dFidg / dz'i: / s h i officer (Shi); scholar (Limyii); gentleman, man (Shi); 
warrior (Shi); a judge (Shu); to serve (Shi); work (Shi). Gls. 231, 274, 1109, 1140. b. is 
Yin bone (N 1: 11, p. 142, sense here uncertain), c. is Chou I (inscr. 98). — d. id. to 
work (Shi); serve, office (Shi). Gl. 863. 

971 a— c. *dz'idg / dz'L / s h i serve (Shi); service, office, occupation (Shi); affair (Tso); 
to practise (Lunyii); (performance:) sacrifice (Shi, Shu); functionary (Shi). Gls. 1047, 
1756. b. is Chou I (inscr. 59), c. is Chou I (inscr. 70). There is really no fundamental 
difference in the archaic graphs between ^ and ^ ({£), see group 975 below. 

d. *tsi9g I tsi- /tsi pick, hoe (Kuan). 

972 a — e. *8i9g j si j si superintend, regulate, govern (Shi); regulations (Shu); officer 
(Shu); loan for k. (Shu). Gls. 1492,1641. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 14,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 69), 
d. is Chou II (inscr. 151), e. is Chou II (inscr. 162). 

f. ^sisg I si, si- / s i to spy (Kuoyii). 

g. *si9g / si- I si basket (Li). 

h—i. *dzi 9 g / zi j si spring sacrifice (Shi); sacrifice (Chouli). i. is Chou III (inscr. 237). 
— j. id. utterance, word, expression (Hanfei). 

k—m. *dzi 9 g / zi- / s i continue, succeed, inherit (Shi); for generations (Shu). 1. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65), m. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 329). 

973 a. ^sijg j si j si think (Shi); loan for id. a particle (Shi, Shu); for *si9g / si- / si to 
brood (Shi); for *si9g I si / si and *s9g j sqi / s a i bearded (Tso, so acc. to some comm., 
acc. to others: white-haired). Gls. 490, 700, 1142 a, 1146, 1178, 1296. 

b. *si9g I si I si coarse mourning cloth (Li). 

c. *si 9 g I si: / s i (Pek. s i is irregular, we should expect a s i) timid (Lunyii). — d. 
variant of the preceding (Siin). 

e. *ts'i9g I ts'i / c h’i cold wind (Ch’uts’i). 

f. *ts'9g I ts'qi / t s’a i forceful (Shi); *si9g f si j si forcible, urgent (Lunyii). Gl. 258. 

974 a— c. ^sijg j si j si silk (Shi), b. is Yin bone (B hia 8: 7), c. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 
The graph is a drawing of silk threads. 

975 a — f. *sli 9 g / si: / shl a recorder, scribe (Shi); record (Meng). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 
28,3, sense of 971 a. above), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 45,1, sense of n. below), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 56, sense of n.), e. is Chou I (inscr. 69, sense of 971 a.), f. is Chou I (inscr. 102, 
sense of a. here). The archaic graph is not fundamentally different from that of 971 a. 
above and that of g. (n.) below. 

g —^j. *li9g I Iji- I 1 i officer (Tso). h. is Yin (inscr. 20, sense of g. here), i. is Chou I 
(inscr. 56, sense of n. below), j. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of 971 a.). 

k—m. *sli 9 g I si- / shl a kind of animal (no text ex.) 1. is Chou I (inscr. 131, name), 
m. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324, sense here uncertain). 
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n. *8li?g I si: / s h i command (Yi); to cause (Shi); send (Shi); suppose that (Lunyii); 
*sli9g / ^■- / s h i envoy (Tso). 

976 a—e. *zi9g I i: I y i take, use (Lun 3 ru); (use =) treat (Shi); employ, employee (Shi); 
by (Shi); because (Shi); in order to (Shi); along with, together with (Shu); loan for £ 
(Meng). Gls. 654, 1119, 1894. c. is Yin bone (I 7: 11), d. is Yin (inscr. 10), e. is Chou I 
(inscr. 54). a. is a more old-fashioned and pedantic normal script correspondence to the 
archaic c—e.; b., the common and current form, is in its left part a stronger reduction 
of the archaic c—e., and the right part is an additional radical A* 
f-g. *zi9g I i: I yi Plantago (SM). 

h. *dzi9g I zi: /si resemble (Shi). Gl. 497. — i— J. id, family name (Shi); wife of elder 
brother (Tso). j. is Chou II (inscr. 198). — k. id. plough share, to plough (Shi). 

l. *zi9g I ji: / y i (the Anc. ji is irregular, we should expect an i) final particle (Shi). 

m. *d2'i9g I dz'i: /si wait (Shi); loan for id, to move on (Shi). Gl. 474. — n. id. wait 
(Kuoyii). — o. id, river bank (Shi). 

p—s. *di9g I i I yi I, me (Shu); loan for *f9g / fqi / t’a i (globe-fish-like, globular =) 
rounded (sc. back) (Shi); loan for a. (Shu); for u. pleased (Shu). Gls. 884, 1253, 1383. 
q. is Chou III (inscr. 217, sense of a. above), r. is Chou III (inscr. 217, sense of p. here 
T’, char, enlarged by rad. 160), s. is Chou III (inscr. 226, sense of p. here T*, rad. 9 and 
61 inst. of 30). 

t. *di9g j i: / y i and ^fidg / Vi- / c h’i to stop, obstruct (Lii). 

u. *di9g j i I yi affable, cheerful (Lunyii); mild (Li). 

V. *di9g I i I y i transmit, bequeathe, give (Shi); *d'dg / d"qi: / t a i deceive (Lie). 

X. *di9g I i I yi to present, give (Shi); leave to (Li); hand down (Tso). — y. id. sweet 

rice cake (Shi); sweet (Li); y i - y e n rock salt (Chouli). 
z. *d'i9g I d'i I c h’i and *d'idg / d'i- /chi regulate, arrange (Tso); manipulate, work 
with, make (Shi); to direct, govern (Meng); well-governed, in good order (Yi); punish 
(Tso); compare (Kuots’e). 

a'. *Vi9g I Vi- / c h’i and *d'iang / d'idng- / c h e n g stare (Ch’uts’i). 

b'. *Vi9g / Vi I c h’i beat, fustigate (Siin). 

c'. ^dzidg / zi: /si handle of a plough or a sickle (Kuan). 

d'. *si9g I si: /si (Mand. s i irregular, we should expect a s i) hemp (Shu). 
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e'—g'. *6i9g I si: / s h i beginning, begin (Shi); first, as soon as (Shi), f. is Chou I (inscr. 

103, sense of i. above), g. is Chou II (inscr. 164, sense of i.). 
h'. *t'9g / t'qi / t’a i foetus (Li), 
i'. *d'9g I d'qi / t’a i soot (Lii). 

j'. *d'9g I d*qi / t’a i a i - t’a i ugly (Chuang); *d'9g / d*qi: / t a i loose, slack (Chuang). 
k'. *d'9g I d'qi: / t a i idle (Shi); negligent (Tso). — 1'. id. danger, perilous (Shi); (there 
is risk of:) possibly, perhaps (Meng); nearly, almost (Tso); doubt (Kungyang). Gl. 519. 
— m'. id. cheat (Kuliang). — n'. id. come to, until, when (Shi). Gl. 52. — o', variant 
of the preceding (Shi ap. Shuowen). 
p'. *didg I ja: I y e smelt, fuse, cast (Meng); adorn, embellish (Yi). 
q'. *d'9g I d'qi: / t a i bamboo shoot (Chouli). 

977 a. *zi9g / i: / y i cease, end, stop (Shi); achieve (Yi); particle denoting past tense 
(Shi); already (Tso); dismiss (Lunyii); abstain from (Meng); excessive (Shi); final particle 
(Lunyii); oh! (Shu); loan for iH employ (Shu). Gls. 519, 1240. To judge from the seal 
form of Shuowen, this character is but a variant of the archaic graph 976 c—e. above. 

b. *ziag / i- / y i different, remarkable (Shu). Gl. 1239. 

978 a —b. *lidg / Iji: / 1 i village (Shi); place of residence (Shi); a measure of distance 
(Shi); loan for id, grieved (Shi). Gl. W. b. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The graph has ’field’ 
and ’earth’. 

c. *liag I Iji / 1 i shovel (Meng). 

d. ^Ijag I Iji: / 1 i to cut jade according to its veins (Kuots’e); fibres (in muscles) (Li); 
to mark out divisions of fields (Shi); regulate (Shi); reason (Yi); principle (Meng); resources 
(Meng); (arranger:) marriage go-between (Ch’uts’i); jail official (Kuan); envoy (Tso). — 
e—g. id. inside of a garment, lining (Shi); inside, interior, within (Tso). f. is Chou I 
(inscr. 86), g. is Chou II (inscr. 154). 

h. *liag I Iji / 1 i a small animal of unknown species, probably some kind of wild cat 
(Shi); loan for 1. below (Chouli). — i. variant of the preceding (Meng). 
j—k. *li9g I Iji: / 1 i carp (Shi), k. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

1. ^mleg / mdi / m a i bury (Tso). — m. variant of the preceding (Siin). — n. id. wind 
whirling up the dust (Shi). 
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979 a—^b. *li9g / Iji / 1 i (Tsiyiin; Ts’ieyiin reads *xi^9 / XP / ^ which agrees badly 
with the phonetic series) Shuowen says: to crack, split (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
182, name). 

c—e. *li9g I Iji / 1 i Shuowen says: pull, lead (no text), d. is Yin bone (A 2: 28,3, sense 
of 1. below), e. is Chou II (inscr. 156, name). — f. id. widow (Tso). — g— h. id. Fangyen 
and Ts’ieyiin say: twins (no text), h. is Chou II (inscr. 174, sense of 1. below). — i. id. 
hair (Li); small, fine (Lie). Character also applied to a word mao, see group 1137. 

— j. id. long-haired ox (Kuoyii); char, also applied to a synonymous word ? / mau / 
mao. — k. variant of the preceding (Chuang). — 1—n, id. regulate (Shi); govern (Shu); 
give (Shi), m. is Chou I (inscr. 86, name), n. is Chou II (inscr. 140). 

980 a. *li9g / Iji: /1 i plum tree, plum (Shi); baggage (Tso); loan for 3® envoy (Tso). 
The graph has ’tree’ and ’child’. 

981 a—^b. *ni9g / wit: / e r ear (Shi); loan for h. sinew (Shi); auxiliary word (Shi). Gl. 
1164. b. is extracted from the archaic graph for ^ (Chou II, inscr. 180). The graph is 
a drawing. 

c. *ni9g I n£u / e r cut the ears (Shu); so in the Kuwen version; but probably this is 
wrong for the similar 306 h. amputate, see Gl. 1640. — d. id. pendant covering the ear 
(Lie); guard of a sword (Ch’uts’i); cut the ear of (sc. game) (Chouli). — e. id. cut a 
tuft of hair from victim’s ear in sacrifice (Li). — f. id. assist (Mo). 

g. *ni^ I wit, wit: / e r comer of the mouth (Li). 

h. *ni 9 g / wit- / e r cake (Ch’uts’i); meat and rice dumpling (Li); bait (in fishing) (Chuang); 
loan for id. sinew (Li). 

i. *ni9g / wit- / e r and *nek / nek / n i look on with contempt, disdain (Lie). 

982 a —b. *ni9g / wit / e r whiskers (on an animal) (Chouli); loan for id. auxiliary word; 
and, and yet (Shi); final particle (Shi); you (Shi). Gl. 936. b. is Chou III (inscr. 225). 
The graph is a drawing. — c. id. a fungus (Li). — d. id. unite (Chuang). — e. id. boil, 
cook thoroughly (Tso). — f. id. the swallow (Chuang). 

g. *ni9g I nzi / e r and *nink / nziuk / j u eggs of fish (Kuoyii); name of a fish (Lii). 

h. *ndg / not- / n a i endure (Siin); loan for (Li). 

i —j. *nidng / nzidng / j e n g and *nu / n^u: / n u (repeating =) in a long row (Shi). 
Gl. 793. The first reading takes a. (doubled) to be phonetic, and j. is then a vulgar 
form; the second reading takes ^ as phonetic, here, as often, confused with the similar 
series 238 above (see 238 c—f.). Same word as 945 e. 

983 a— d. ^pidg / pji: /pi Shuowen says: to hoard (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 11,6, 
sense of e. below), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 11,4, sense of e.), d. is Chou I (inscr. 126, name). 
For the graph, cf. 926 granary. — e. id. district (Chouli); border town (Li); border, 
outskirts (Tso); rustic, mean, common (Lunyii); despise (Shu). Gl. 1597. 

984 a— c. *h>idg / / p e i Shuowen says: prepare, thus taking it to be the primary 

form of d. below (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 5: 9,4, sense of some kind of sacrifice), 
c. is Chou II (inscr. 180, sense of 934 g. above). — d—e. id. prepare, provide (Tso); 
precaution (Tso); ready, complete (Shi); perfect, ample (Yi); (defensive weapon:) long 
weapon (Tso); claw (Chouli). e. is Chou III (inscr. 234). — f. id. a kind of tree (Kuan). 

— g. id. put yoke on, domesticate (Yi ap. Shuowen). 
h. *Vweg I h'wdi- / p a i exhausted (Yi). 

985 a —^b. *kiwdg j kjrvi / k u e i tortoise (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 4: 54,7). The graph is 
a drawing. 
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986 a. *kiw9g / / k u e i a kind of ritual vessel (Shi), see 987 a. 

987 a— d. *kiw9g / kj\vi\ / k u e i (same word as the preceding, hence the reading) a 
kind of ritual vessel (inscr. 20 etc.), b. is Yin bone (B hia 7:12), c. is Yin (inscr. 20), 

d. is Chou I (inscr. 68). This graph and the preceding (986 a.) have the fundamental 
element, the drawing of a vessel, in common, but the accessories are different: in 986 
there is ’bamboo’ and ’plate’, here in 987 there is a hand with a ladle. 

e—f. *kiug I kidu- / k i u satiated (inscr. 95). f. is Chou I (inscr. 95). — g. id, a, stable 
(Shi). 

988 a. *g'iw9g / g'jivi / k’u e i bones of the face (Yi, one version ap. Cheng Huan, cf. 
992 e. l^low); loan for ^k'iwog / k'jwi: / k’u e i (and several readings in Shiwen) simple 
and honest mien, nice-looking mien (Chuang). Abbreviated phonetic in: 

b. *xwdg / / h u e i wash the face (Shu). 

989 a. *g'iw9g / g'jwi / k’u e i where several roads meet, thoroughfare (Shi). Gl. 28. 

990 a — b. *keg / kdi- / k i e to guard against (Shi); be on guard, mistrusting (Shu); 
be ready for (Shi); careful (Shi); warn (Shi); notify, invite (Tso); abstinence, fast (Tso). 
loan for id, press, harass (properly with Rad. 61) (Shi); for d. utensil (Shi). Gls. 354, 
434, 672, 1179, 2049. b. is Chou I (inscr. 99, name). The graph has ’two hands’ and 
’dagger axe’. — c. id. warn (Yi); prohibit (Siin); to be watchful (Tso). 

d. *g'eg / ydi- /hie fetters (Lie); weapon, utensil (Li). 

e. ^g'eg / ydi\ /hie frighten, overawe (Chuang); beat the drum (Chouli). 

f. *kag I kni / k a i name of a piece of music (Chouli). 

991 a. *kweg / kwdi- / k u a i extraordinary (Shu); prodigy (Li). 

992 a—d. *kiug / kiau: / k i u nin e (Shi);b. is Yin bone (A 4: 40,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 59), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

e. *g'iug / g'i9u / k’i u and *g'iwag / g'jwi / k’u e i cheekbone, bones of the face, face (Yi). 

f. *kiwag / kjwi\ / k u e i traitor (Shu). — g — i. variant of the preceding. Shuowen 
records an arch, variant with rad. 29 ’hand’ below, but without rad. 40 at the top. h. is 
Chou II (inscr. 189, name), i. is Chou II (inscr. 132, name). — j. id, spring in which the 
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water comes from the side (a vertical wall), not from the bottom (Shi). — k. id, wheel- 
axle ends (Shi); rut, gauge (Meng); rule, law (Tso); loan for f. above (Tso). Gl. 91. — 

1. id. bowl (Shu; same word as 986). Gl. 1368. 

m. *g"iw9g / g*jim / k’u e i where several roads meet, thoroughfare (Shi in the Han ver¬ 
sion); cf. 989 a. above. Gl. 28. 

n. *ki6g j / k i u name or part of name of various birds (Shi); loan for id. collect, 
accumulate (Shu); cooperate (Tso); (bring together:) stabilize, give peace to (Tso). Gl. 
1234. 

o. *ki6g I ki^U’ / k i u search into, investigate, scrutinize (Shi); go to the end, in the end 
(Shi); extravagant (Shi). Gls. 300, 478. 

p. *g'i6g j g^i^ / k*i u mate, companion (Shi); antagonist, feud (Shi). Gls. 2, 325, 538, 
709, 842. — q— r. id. triangular-bladed (spear) (Shi). Gl. 314. — 8. id. wilderness 
(Shi). Gl. 650. — t. id. cold in the head, sneeze (Li). 

и. *V6g I k'du / k’a o end of spine, rump (Li). 

V. / h i a o roaring of a tiger (Shi). Gl. 938. 

X. / Xi^^ / ^ ^ rising sun (Shi, Mao version); bright (Kuo 3 ii). Gl. 92. 

993 a. *kiug / ki^u: / k i u long, a long time (Shi); wait (Tso); loan for id. to cover (Yili). 

b. *kiug I ki^:, ki^- / k i u cauterise by burning tinder (Chuang); loan for id. to prop 
up, raise against (Chouli). 

c. *kiug I ki^: I ki\i a kind of precious stone (Shi). 

d. ^kiug I k\^- / k i u suffering, distress (Shi). — e. variant of the preceding (Shi ap. 
Shuowen). 

f. *gmg / igw: / yu Yu-li a place name (only Han-time text ex.); in Shu (orthodox 
version) said to mean ’induce’, but it is there really an erroneous char, (for ^), see Gl. 
2012. 

g. *g"iug I g^i^U" / k i u coffin with corpse (Li). 

994 a— c. *k'iug / k'i^u / k’i u hill, mound (Shi); loan for id. village, district (Meng); 
great (Kuan); waste, ruins (Ch’uts’i). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 24,3), c. is Chou 11/111 (inscr. 
260, name). The original graph was a drawing, misunderstood and deformed already 
in the Chou version. — d. id. earthworm (Li). 

995 a— d. *giug / jidu- / y u repeat (Shi); further, moreover, also (Shi); pardon (Li); 
loan for k. below (Shi). Gl. 444. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 16,6), c. is Yin (inscr. 12), d. is 
Chou I (inscr. 56, sense of o. below). The graph is the primary form of i. below, and is 
a drawing of the right hand. 

e—h. *giug / ji^u: / y u friend, friendly (Shi); associate, couple (Shi), loan for i. assist 
(Shu); for o. (Shi). Gls. 1003, 1686. f. is Yin bone (A 4: 29,3), g. is Chou I (inscr. 56), 

h. is Chou II (inscr. 136, enlarged by rad. 73). 

i—j. *giug I ji9u- / y u the right hand, on the right (Shi); to honour, esteem (Shi); 
assist (Shi); wait upon (Shi). Gls. 1079, 1082. j. is Chou I (inscr. 56). 

к. *giug I ji^u- / y u assist (Shu). — 1. id. help, blessing (Yi). 

m. *giug / ji9u:, ji^u- / y u Shuowen says: a small bowl (no text). 

n. *x^ I X^^‘ / k a i meat which has been dried, minced and pickled (Shi). 

o—p. *giug I ji^u: / y u have (Shi); there is (Shi); (having =) rich (Shi); loan for a., e. and 

i. (Shi). Gls. 208, 909. p. is Chou I (inscr. 63). 

q. *giug / ji^u- / y u assist (Li); encourage to drink (Shi); forgive (Kuan). Gl. 659. 

r—t. *giug / /igw- / y u to be large-minded (Shi); to pardon (Yi); remit taxes (Tso); 
aid, encourage (Tso); mitigate (Shu), s. is Yin (inscr. 24, name), t. is Chou II (inscr. 160). 
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u—V. *giug I ji9u- / y u and *giuk / jink / y ii park, garden (Shi); limited (Shi-tsi). v. 
is Chou III (inscr. 229). 

X. *giw9g I jtci: / w e i wound (Lii). — y. id. sturgeon (Shi). 

z. I / h u e i property, valuables (Shi); present, bribe (Tso). 

a'. *'iuk / '(uk / y ii stately, elegant (Lunyii). 

996 a—c. *giug / ji9u / y u fault (Shi); guilt (Shu); to blame (Shi); excess, excessively 
(Tso); (find fault with =) be surprised at (Tso); excelling, remarkable (Chuang). Gl. 
2080. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 40,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 77). — d. id. fault, blame (Shi). 
—e. id. a swelling, tumour (Chuang). — f. variant of the preceding (Siin). 

997 a. *giug / jjsu / y u place name (Tso); post station, relay of couriers (Meng); inspec¬ 
tor’s hut in the fields (Li); loan for 996 a. (Shi). 

998 a—c. *ngiug / ngi^u / y u bull, cow, ox (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 24,3), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 67). The graph is a drawing. 

999 a—d. *piug / pi^u: / ton to soar (Lii); loan for *piug / pidu, pi^u:, pi^u- / f ou 
not (Shi); loan for k. ’great’ below (Shi). Gls. 410, 769, 1896. All the modem dialect 
readings reveal an Anc. pu9t, which points to an Arch. *pwdt, cognate to ^ *piwdt. This 
negation *pw 9 t being synonymous with our *piug, the character has been loaned for it. 
b. is Yin bone (A 1: 27,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 56), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65, sense of k. 
below). The graph may be a drawing of a soaring bird. 

e —*piug I pidu: / f o u not (Shi); wrong (Lunyii); loan for *pi9g / pji: I pel bad 
(Shi); *b'i 9 g j b'ji: / p e i obstruct (Yi). Gls. 612, 1021, 1243, 1894. f. is Chou II (inscr. 
180). 

g. *p'iug I p'i^u, p'i^u: / f o u clean and bright (sc. robes) (Shi). 

h. *b*iug I b'idu / f o u net (Li). — i. id. Plantago (Shi). 

j. *b'ug I b'du / p’o u take in the hollow of the hand (as water) (Li). 

k. *p'i9g I p'ji /p’ei great (Shu); overbearing (Shu). Gls. 1569, 1832, 1899. — 1. id. 
robust (Shi). — m. id. yellow and white horse (Shi); to gallop, run (Ch’uts’i). 

n. *p"i9g I p'ji / p’e i and *p'iug / p'i^u / f o u black millet with double kernels (Shi). 

o. *pw 9 g / puqi / p e i cup (Li). — p. variant of the preceding (Meng). 
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q—r. *p'w9g / p’wai / p’e i wall (Chuang). r. is Chou I (inscr. 78, name). The radical 
is Hi. 

s. b'wag / h'udi / p’e i fill up, obstruct (sc. a hole) (Id). 

t—u. *p*9g I p'^u- I p’o u (Tsiyiin; Ts’ieyiin reads f’gw, which is probably a corruption, 
as shown by the sounds of the derivates) Shuowen says: to spit (no text). 

V. *p'9g I / p’o u cleave, cut open (Tso). 

X. *p"9g I p*jiu: I p’o u and *b'9g / b'9u / p’o u raised wooden platform, a look-out built 

of planks (Kungyang). 

y. *b*9g I b'jm: / p o u jar, pot (Kuots’e). 

z. *b' 9 g I V^: / p o u hillock (Tso); loan for id. spread, distribute (Siin); (a spreadier:) 

central piece on which the ribs of a canopy are fastened (Chouli); from Han time also: 
section, department (then also read Vuo: / p u). 

a'. *Vw9g I Vuqi / p’e i to earth up (sc. vegetables), lay up earth (Li); accumulate, add 
to (Chuang); *b'dg / V^u: / p o u mound (Kuoyii). 

b'. *b'wag / b*udi / p*e i accompany, associate, support (Shi); to augment, to double 
(Tso). Gl. 939. 

c'. *b'w9g I Vuqi- / p e i turn, turn the back on (Li); obstinate (Lunyii); improper 
(Lunyii); loan for *b'w9g / b'udi: / p e i double (Shi). 

d'. *p9g I pdu: / p o u and ^p'dg / p'du\ / p’o u beat (Chuang); to knock down, crush 
(Shi); loan for v. above (Chuang). 

e'. *b'dk I b'dk / p o and *p'dg / p'^u- / p’o u overthrow, lay prostrate (Tso). 

f. *pung I pung: / p e n g gem at mouth of scabbard (Tso). 

g. *b'ag I 6’^: / p o u and *p'dg / p'9u: / p’o u screen (Yi). 

1000 a. *b'iug / b'j^u: / f u carry on the back (Shi); support, be exposed to (Kuots’e); 
turn the back on (Li); neglect, be rude to (Kuots’e); lean on, rely on (Tso). — b. id. 
reflect, represent (Li). — c. id. cucumber (Ta Tai li). 

1001 a— d. *b*iug / b'j^u: / f u woman, wife (Shi), b. is Yin bone (K 723), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 16), d. is Chou I (inscr. 69). The graph has ’woman’ and ’broom’. 

1002 a— d. *t6ng / tuong / t u n g winter (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A f: 28,2), c. is Chou I 
(inscr. 63, sense of e. below), d. is Chou II (inscr. 140, sense of e.). Was the primary 
graph a drawing of the locust in f. below? 
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e. *ii6ng / tiiung / o h u n g end, finish (Shi); persist (Shu); for ever, everlasting (Shi); 
definitely, indeed (Shi). Gls. 79, 642, 1270. — f. id, locust, grasshopper (Shi). 

1003 a—e. ^tsong / tauong / t s u n g ancestral temple (Shi); ancestor (Li); clan (Shi); to 
honour (Shi); summer audience of the king with the feudal princes (Chouli); go to pay 
coini; (Shi); dignitary (Shu); master, follow as master (Lunyii). Gls. 483, 810, 904, 
932, 1822. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 30,6), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 45,6), d. is Yin (inscr. 33), e. 
is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph has ’roof’ (house) and ’sign, omen’. 

f. ^iaong / tauong- / t s u n g bring together, collect, sum up (Yi). 

g. *dz'6ng / dz'vong / t s’u n g tube-shaped jade insignium (Chouli). 

h. *dfi6ng / dz'iung j c h’u n g high (Shi); exalt, to honour (Shi); pile up, accumulate 
(Shi); full (Yi); excessive (Shu); peak^, upwards-pointing (sc. ornaments) (Shi); end, all, 
the whole of (Shi). Gls. 140, 892, 1679. 

1004 a—c. *86ng / suong- /sung place name (Shi), b. is Yin bone (P 106), c. is Chou 
III (inscr. 221). The graph has ’roof’ (house) and ’tree’. 

1005 a— f. *n6ng / nvong / n u n g agriculture (Shi); farmer (Shi); loan for id, vigorous, 
energetic (Shu). Gls. 1523, 2040. a. is the current form, b. a variant in Shuowen, c. is 
Yin bone (A 5: 48, l), d. is Yin bone (A 5: 48,2), e. is Chou I (inscr. 100, name), f. is Chou I 
(inscr. 105). Cf. 455 above. — g. id, mutter, murmur (Ch’uts’i). — h. id, pus (Hanfei). 

i. *niung / niwong / n u n g and *nung j nung / n u n g thick, rich (sc. dew) (Shi). — 
j. id, thick, strong (sc. drink) (Hanfei). 

k. *niung / niuxmg /nung and ^mung / nziwong / j u n g thick covering, luxuriant 
growth (Shi). Gl. 61. — 1. id, (both readings) thick (sc. growth) (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

1006 a— d. *hi6ng / kmng / k u n g dwelling-house (Shi); palace (Shi); apartment (Tso); 
temple (Shi); name of a note of the gamut (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 20,6), c. is Yin 
bone (A 2:3,7), d. is Chou I (inscr. 57). The graph depicts two rooms and a roof. Slightly 
abbreviated phonetic in the following. — e — id, body, person (Shi), f. is a vulgar 
variant. 

g-h. ♦ g'iong / g'iung / k’i u n g extreme, to the utmost (Tso); reduced to extremity, 
poverty (Shi); examine thoroughly (Yi). h. is a vulgar variant. 

1007 a—e. ^tiong / thing / c h u n g middle (Shi); midway (Shi); interior, in (Shi); 
mediocre, average (Tso); (centre:) heart (Li); observing the middle way, proper, right 
(Lunyii); accomplish (Li); pierce (Chouli); receptacle for tallies (Li); ^tiong j thing- / 
c h u n g hit the centre, hit, attain (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 4: 37,3), c. is Yin bone (A 
7: 22,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 56, name), e. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The fundamental part of 
the graph, the circle with the vertical stroke through the centre, is exclusively used in 
the cognate sense of f. below in the inscriptions. In our general sense of ’middle’ here 
the inscription graphs have always the ’streamers’, of uncertain interpretation. 

f — i. *d'i6ng / d*iung- / chung (’the middle one’:) the 2nd of brothers (Shi); 2nd of 
3 months (Shu), g. is Yin bone (D 3: 1), h. is Yin (inscr. 31), i. is Chou I (inscr. 81). 

j. *tidng I iiung /chung inner garment (Tso); middle, medium (Tso); correct, just 
(Shu); surround (Tso). — k. id, sincere, loyal, integrity (Lunyii). — 1— m. id, Shuowen 
says: a herb (no text), m. is Chou II (inscr. 139, sense here uncertain). 

n. *t'i6ng / Vhing / c h’u n g grieved, agitated (Shi). Gl. 40. 

o. H'iong / Vhing / c h’u n g and *d'i6ng / d'iung / c h’u n g empty (Lao ap. Shuowen). 

p—q. *d'i6ng / d'hing / c h’u n g (to surge:) rise up against (sc. the sky) (Lii); loan for 

id, empty (Lao); young, weak (Shu); tinkling sound (Shi), q. is Chou (inscr. 384,name). 
Gl. 450. 
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1008 a— d. ^dipng / jitngr / y u n g sacrifice on a following day (after a principal sacrifice) 
(Shu), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,8), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 2,2), d. is Yin (inscr. 22). The rad. 
130 to the left is a later addition, the primary graph may be a kind of ’repetition mark’. 

e— *d'6ng / d'lumg / t’u n g red (Shi), f. is Chou I (inscr. 88). 

1009 a — b. *d*i6ng / d'iung / c h’u n g Shuowen considers this as the primary form of 
but there are no text examples of this. Its role as phonetic (see d. e. below) on the 

contrary shows that it was the primary graph of c. below, b. is extracted from the 
archaic graph for 3f| (Chou III, inscr. 229). The graph is a drawing. — c. id. insect 
(Shi); reptile, scaly creature (Tso); animal (generally) (Ta Tai li); loan for id. great heat 
(Shi). Gl. 988. 

d. ^diong / jung / j u n g hot air, steam, heat (Tso, in the name Chu-jung, spirit of the 
heat); harmonious (Tso); loan for 1008 a. long, extensive (Shi). Gls. 620, 885. 

e. *d'6ng / d'lumg / t’u n g red (Kuan). — f. id. grieved (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 40. 

1010 a—d. *ii6ng / Uiung- / c h u n g multitude, numerous, all (Shi); loan for e. (Shi). 
Gl. 510. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 30,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 56), e. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 
The graph has three (many) ’men’ and either ’sun’ or ’eye’ above, the meaning of the 
latter uncertain. 

e. *ii6ng / isiung / c h u n g locust (Kungyang). 

f. *ii6ng / tiiung / c h u n g and *dz'6ng / dz'ttong / t s’u n g and *dz'ung / dz'ung / 
t s’u n g junction of two rivers (Shi). Gl. 893. 

1011 a. *Vi6ng / ti'iung / c h’u n g full, fill (Shi). 

b. H'&njg / Vwmg- / t’u n g leading line, rule, norm (Kuoyii); principle, beginning (Yi); 
connect (Li); to direct (Kuots’e). 

1012 a. *8i6ng / siung /sung high (Li). The Seal has ’mountain’ and ’high’. 

1013 a—d. *ni6ng / nziung / j u n g weapon (Shi); attack (Shu); war chariot (Shi); loan 
for id. tribes of the West (Shi); great (Shi); you, your (Shi); to help (Shi); luxuriant, 
bushy (Shi, Mao version). Gls. 105, 2089. b. is Yin bone (A 8: 11,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
65), d. is Chou II (inscr. 147). The graph has ’dagger-axe’ and kia buff-coat (629). 
— e. id. a kind of bean (Lie); great (Shi, Han version). Gl. 61. 
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1014 a — d. *p"i6ng / p'iung I ten g a kind of ritual vessel (Yili); loan for id, luxuriant, 
abundant (Shi). GL 1988. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 5,4), c. is Yin (inscr. 33), d. is Chou I 
(inscr. 59, name). The graph is a drawing of a ritual vessel with something in it. — e. id. 
cooked wheat (Chouli). 

ldl5a—c. *k6ng (klgng'i) j kdng- /kiang descend, go down (Shi); send down (Shi); 
*g'gng (g'long'i) / y&ng / h i a n g submit (Shi). Gls. 1477,1887. b. is Yin bone (A 3: 27,1), 
c. is Chou I (inscr. 72). The graph shows two feet descending (steps:) a height. 

d. *g'dng / yuong /hung and *g'dng / ydng / h i a n g and *g*ung / yung /hung and 
*kgng / kdng- /kiang inundate (Meng). 

e. *yu'^ I ^ u ^ g and ? / tdng^ / c h u a n g stupid (Siin). 

f. ^gliong / Uurug /lung high (Knots’^); ample (Li); eminent (Tso); loan for id, thunder, 
sound of thunder (Shi). Gl. 988. — g. id, decrepit (Hanfei). 

1016 a. *d'6k j d'uok jtn poison, poisonous (Shi); hate (Shu); loan for id, to direct, 
govern (Yi); nourish (Lao); loan for 1019 g. (Shu). Gls. 1424, 1507. 

b. *d'6k I d'uok jtn and *d'6g j d'du- / t a o banner, streamer (Chouli). 

1017 a — b. *ki6k / kiuk / kii a handful (Shi), b. is Chou (inscr. 353). The graph has 
’rice’ and the upper part recurs in 1113 pao to wrap. — c. id, both hands joined, 
grasp with both hands, double-handful (Tso). — d. id. Thuja, Cupressus (Li). — e. id. 
Chrysanthemum (Ch’uts’i). — f. id, variant of the preceding (Chouli). — g. id, foot-ball 
(Kuots’e). — h. id, foot-ball (Kuots’e); loan for id. nourish (Shi); to bow, bend (Lunyii); 
entirely, all (Shi); exhaust, go to the extreme (Shi); full, ample (Shi); to address, inform 
(Shi); loan for e. (Li), for i. (Li). Gl. 253. 

i. *k'i6k I k'iuk j k’ii leaven (Tso). 

j. *ki6k I kiuk j kii exhaust, destitute (Shi); go to the extreme (Shi); loan for id. convexe 
side of a river bend (Shi). Gls. 100, 592, 910. The phonetic is h. above, and the rad. 
149 has ousted ’rice* in that character. Our character here therefore has nothing to do 
with 1252 b. below. — k. id. exhaust, to the utmost (Ch’uts’i). 

1018 a — b. *xi^^ I xi^^ / ^ ^ *xi^ I Xi^^‘ / h i u and *t'i6k j Vruk / c h’u and 
*fi6g I Vim- j c h’o u nourish (Shi); to rear (Li); cherish (Shi); domestic animal (Chouli): 
keep (Li); support (Shi); to hoard (Li), b. is Chou III (inscr. 229). The graph has ’dark- 
coloured’ and ’field’. 
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c. I I hii and *fi6k / Viuk / c h’u collect, store of vegetables (Shi); to 
harbour (feelings) (Tso). — d. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). 

e. I XV^^ / h ii cherish (Shi). Gl. 99. 

f. ^Viok I Viuk I c h’u accumulated, pent up (sc. feelings) (Chuang). 

1019 a—^b. *ti6k / imk / c h u bamboo (Shi); creepers (Shi). Gl. 150. b. is extracted 
from the archaic graph for 173 a—b. (Chou I/II, inscr. 205). The graph is a drawing 
of the typical down-turning leaves. — c. id. guitar (Kuots’e). — d—e. id. to pound, 
beat (sc. earth into hard walls), build (Shi); beat, strike (Chouli); to earth up (trees) 
(Shu). 

f. *t6k I ttu>k / t u ample, to favour (Ch’uts’i). — g. id. firm, solid, reliable (Shi); staimch 
(Shi); honest (Shu); massive (Shi); consolidate (Shi); heavily (Shu). Gls. 779, 1507. 

1020 a. ♦djoifc / juk / y ii rear, breed (Shu); nourish (Shi); loan for 1079 h. (Shu ap. 
Shuowen), for 1023 a. (Chuang). Gl. 1471. 

1021 a—c. ^djok / iuk / y ii to produce (Chouli), same word as the preceding, b. is 
Yin bone (A 2: 24,8), c. is Chou I (inscr. 111). The graph has ’woman’ and ’child’ with 
head down, and drops of water; an illustration of child birth. 

1022 a—c. *d’i6k / d’juk / c h u pursue (Shu); drive out (Tso); contest (Tso). b. is Yin 
bone (A 3: 33,3), c. is Yin bone (A 2: 12,3). The graph has ’pig, boar’ and ’foot’ (go). 

d. *d*idk I d'iek /1 i flute (Chouli). 

e. *fi6k I Vjuk I c h’u and *d'i6k / d'iuk / c h u Rumex (Shi). 

1023 a— b. ^diok / {uk / y ii sell (inscr. 132). b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). The graph has 
’inspect’ (812 1.) and ’cowry’ (money). — c—d. id. sell (Chouli). d. is Chou I/II (inscr. 
208). 

€. *d*i6k I d*iek /1 i see (Yi); have an audience (Lunyii); be visible (Tso). 

f. *d*ukId'ukI in box, case (Lunyii). — g. id. to defile (Kuoyii). — h. id. coffer (Lim 3 ii); 
box (li); coffin (Tso). — i. id. abortion (Li). — j. id. canal, ditch, drain (Lunyii); 
to sully (Li); harass, molest (Yi); insult (Tso); extort (Tso); loan for s. (Tso). — k, id. 
tablet (Kuoyii); tube used for marking time in music (Chouli). — 1. id. calf (Li). — m. 
id. recite (Shi), read (Lunyii). — n. id. discontented, complain (Tso); vilify (Tso). — 
o— p. id. careless, nonchalant, at ease (inscr. 323). p. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). — 
q. id. quiver (Yili). — r. id. dirty (Yi). 

s. *d"vg / d'du- / t o u and *d'uk / d'uk / t u hole (Li); a drain (Tso). 

t. *d'iuk I dz'iwok / s h u and *diuk / ziwok / s h u redeem (Shi). 

u. *dziuk I ziwok / s ii continue (Shi); connecting ring (Shi). — v. id. Alisma plantago 
(Shi).^ 

1024 a. *ii6k / tMuk / chu, chou (Pek. c h o u is irregular) rice gruel (Li); loan for 
id. humble, modest (Li); for *di6k / iuk / y ii sell (Li), cf. 1023 a—d. above. 

b. *ii6k I tsiuk /chu rice gruel (Tso); *di6k / ink / y ii nourish (Chouli); (in rearing:) 
young (Shi); loan for id. sell (Meng). Gl. 379. 

1025 a—e. *tiok / t^iuk /chu prayer, recite (Shu); pray (Tso); prayer-master (Shi); 
loan for id. bind, attach (Shi); cut off (Kungyang); Hiog / tsidu^ /chou to curse (Shi). 
Gl. 143. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 18,7), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 18,8), d. is Chou I (inscr. 61), e. 
is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph has a kneeling man and ’sign, omen’. Abbreviated 
phonetic in: 

f. *Vi6k I Wiuk I c h’u and *ti6k / t^iuk /chu resounding box (used in music) (Shi). 
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1026 a. *^i6k / £iuk / s h u cooked (Li); loan for id. which one, who (Liin3ru). The 
Seal has h i a n g ’sacrificial offering’ and k i ’grasp, hold’. (786). — b. id. cooked 
(Lunyu); ripe (Shu); thoroughly (Tso). — c. id. gate-room (Shu), used as school (Li). 

1027 a. *t8'i6k / ts'iuk / t s’u t s’u - s h i toad (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 121. The graph, 
as seen in c. below, is a drawing. 

b—c. *t86g I tsdu- / t s a o cooking-place, stove (Tso). c. is Chou III (inscr. 229, sense 
here uncertain). 

1028 a —b. *8i6k I sink I svi grave, reverent, solemn (Shi); severe (Shi); eager (Shi); 
swift (Shi); to present (Li); contract, shut (as a flower) (Li); shrivel (Shi); to beat (Shi); 
Gls. 25, 54, 377, 476, 735. b. is Chou II/IV (inscr. 306). 

c. *si6k / sink / s u and *si6g / sj^ / s h o u slice of dried fish (Li). — d. variant of 
the preceding (Chouli ap. Shuowen). 

e. *si6g I / s i u embroider (Shi). 

f. *8i6g I 8ieu- / s i a o to croon (Shi); whistle (Li). Gl. 58. — g. id. (properly variant 
of f.) to wail (Shi). 

h. *8i6g I 8ieu / s i a o pan-pipe (Shi); ends of a bow (Li). — i. id. Artemisia (Shi); loan 
for id. solitary, quiet (Ch’uts’i); chilly (Ch’uts’i); for siao-siao the neighing of 
horses (Shi). — j. id. chilly (Shi). Gl. 235. — k. id. spider (Shi). 

1029 a —b. *8i6k / sink / s u lodge the night, pass a night (Shi); abide by (Tso); old 

(not new) (Li); continuous (Chuang); loan for 1028 a. above (Li); *8^ / / s i u a 

»man8ion», group of constellations, part of the zodiac (Li); loan for c. to strain wine 
(Shu). Gl. 2004. b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 270). The graph has ’roof’ (house), ’man’ and 
a ’mat’. 

c. *si6k I sink /so bind (Shi); collect (Kuoyii); loan for id. straight, upright (Meng); 
vertical, longitudinal (Li); lose (Kuots’e); draw back, shrink (Huai); to strain (sc. wine) 
(Tso). Gl. 792. — d. id. drag the feet (hardly lifting the heels) in walking (Lun\ii). 

1030 a—c. *8i6k / sjuk / s u early morning (Shi); early, soon (Shi); loan for 1028 a. 
(Li). Gl. 867. b. is Yin bone (A 6: 16,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). The graph has a kneeling 
’man’ and ’moon’. 
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1031 a. *iidk / ^mifc / s h u Shuowen says: pulse, beans, thus taking it to be the primar}^ 
form of g. below (no text). — b—d. id. gather, harvest (Shi); loan for id. junior, 3rd 
of 4 brothers (Shi), c. is Chou II (inscr. 166, sense of j. below), d. is Chou II (inscr. 187, 
sense of j.). 

e. *tsi6k / tajuk / t s u grieved (Meng ap. Shuowen). 

f. *ts'i6k / ta'iek / t s’i battle-axe (Shi); loan for id. intense feelings, affection (Shi); 
solicitous (Shu); beloved ones, relatives (Shi); grieved (Shi); to distress (Shu); t s’i s h i 
toad (Shi). Gls. 121, 1409, 1564. 

g. *6i6k I ^iuk / s h u pulse, beans (Shi). 

h. *i*i6k I ti'iuk I c h’u commence (Shi). Gl. 886. — i. id. deceitful (Chuang). 

j. *(li6k I ziuk / s h u fine, good (Shi). 

k. *tsi6k I Uiuk / t s u to walk reverently (Lun 3 ru); *d*i6k / d'iek /1 i level and easy 
(sc. road) (Shi). 

l. *dz'idk I dz'iek /1 s i repose, quiet (Yi). — m. variant of the preceding (Ch’uts’i). 

n. *t6k I tiLok /1 u inspect, control (Chouli); correct, proper (Tso); (the correct medium:) 

the middle (sc. the seam in the middle of the back) (Chuang). — o. id. seam in the back 
of coat (Kuoyii), see the preceding. 

p. *ni6k I niek / n i hungry for, desirous (Shi); hungrily, dissatisfied (Shi). Gl. 35. 

q. *tsi6g / tsieu / t s i a o and ^taiog / tsidu / t s i a o pepper plant (Shi); fragment (Shi). 
Gl. 1125. 

r—s. *d'i6k / d'iek / t i dried up, wizened (sc. plants) (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 997. 

t—u. *t8i6k I tsiuk / t s u trample (Li); press, compress, harass (Shi); urgent (Li); reduced 
to extremity, straitened (Shi). Gl. 524. 

v. ^tsiok I tsiuk / 18 u and *ts’i6k / tsHek / t s’i wrinkle (the brow) (Meng). 

X. *ts'i6k I ts'iek / t s’i anxiously thoughtful, solicitous (Shu). — y. id. axe (Tso). 

1032 a— d. *li6k I Uuk I lu, liu six (Shi). In Pekinese, the regular form, lu, is 
literary, the irregular, liu, is colloquial, b. is Yin bone (A 4: 47,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 62), 
d. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

e. Hiok I link / 1 u Shuowen says: clod of earth (no text). From g. below it can be seen 
that it is really a. above (doubled) that is phonetic. — f—g. id. land (as opp. to water) 
(Shi); a level height (Shi); path (Tso); loan for id. jump (Chuang). g. is Chou IV (inscr. 
282, name). — h. id. grain which is sown late and ripens early (Chouli). Gl. 375. 

i. *mli6k j miuk /mu concord, harmonious (Shu). 
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1033 a —b. *nidk / nhuk / j o u meat, flesh (Tso); niog / 1 i on fleshy, full (Li), 

b. is Yin bone (A 1: 41,7), c. is extracted from the archaic graph for ^ (Chou III, inscr. 
218); said to depict a slice of dried meat. 

1034 a— c. *b'i6k / bHuk /in return (inscr. 143). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 13,6), c. is Chou 
II (inscr. 143). — d— f. id. return (Shi); report (Lunyii); reply (Tso); repay (Meng); 
recall (Li); restore (Shi); recommence (Li); loan for i. (Li); for m. a cover (Shi); *b'i6g / 
b'i^u- jin repeat (Meng), again (Lunyii). Gl. 789. e. is Chou I (inscr. 54), f. is Chou II 
(inscr. 132). 

g. *b'i6k I b'iuk jin support under box of carriage resting on the axle and holding it in 
position (Yi). 

h. *'pi6k I piuk I fn belly (Shi); embrace (Shi). — i. id. double, lined (garment) (Li). 

j. *p'i6k / pHuk I fn snake (Ch’uts’i). 

k. *b'i9k I Nidk / pi, p’i (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) resist, obstinate (Tso). 

l. variant of m. a cover (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 789. 

m. *p'i6k I p'iuk jin turn over (Shi); overthrow (Tso); on the contrary (Shi); revert 
(Shi); repeatedly (Meng); *p'i6g j pH^u-j ion overspread, cover (Shi); a cover (Shi); 
protect (Shu); lay troops in ambush (Tso). Gl. 526. 

1035 a —b. *mwk / miuk /mu splendid, stately, august (Shi); solemn (Shu); shrined 
on the right (odd series) in the ancestral temple (Li), b. is Chou II (inscr. 132). Gl. 757. 

1036 a—c. *mi6k / miuk /mu eye (Shi); see (Kuo 3 ru); details (Kungyang); index 
(Lunyii); denominate (Kuliang). b. is Yin bone (I 11:3), c. is pre-Han (inscr. 438). 
The graph is a drawing. 

1037 a—c. *mi6k / miuk / m u to herd, herdsman (Shi); pasture-grounds (Shi); nourish 
(Yi). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 27,1), c. is Chou I (inscr. 54). The graph has ’ox, cow’ and 
’baton, beat’. In the Yin bone forms there is often ’sheep’ instead of ’ox’. 

1038 a—c. *g'6k / ydk / h ii e learn (Shi); school (Li); imitate (Li); loan for d. below 
(Li), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 44,4, name), c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

d— e. *g'gg / yau- / h i a o teach (Shu), e. is Chou I (inscr. 58). 

f. *k6k I kdk / k ii e to awake (Chuang); apprehend, get insight (Lunyii); to rouse some¬ 
body into understanding (Tso); loan fqr id. straight (Shi); *kdg / kau- / k i a o to awake 
(Shi). Gl. 503. 

g. *k'6k I k'uok / k’u a N. Pr. (Kuoyu). 

h. *g'gk / ydk / h ii e and *'dk / 'dk / y ii e name of a bird (Chuang). 

i. *kdg I kau: / k i a o disturb (Shi). 

1039 a — d. *k6g / kdu- / k a o and *k6k / kuok / k u announce, inform (Shi), b. is 
Yin bone (A 4: 29,5), c. is Yin bone (A 1; 3,4), d. is Chou I (inscr. 56). The graph has 
’ox’ and ’mouth’, possibly referring to the announcement (with sacrifice) to the ancestors 
in the temple. 

e. *k6g / kau- / k a o announce, inform (Yi). 

f —g. *k6g I kau- / k a o and *k6k / kuok / k u place name (Tso). g. is Chou II/III 
(inscr. 247). 

h. *k6g I kau: / k a o pure, bright (Shi). 

i* *g'bg / ydu: / h a o bright, white (Lii). 

j. *g'dg I ydu: / h a o great waters (Shu); vast, great (Shi). 

k. *k6k I kuok / k u manacles (Yi); loan for 1038 f. straight (Shi, Ts’i version). Gl. 503. 
—1. id. pen, stable (Yi); hobble (Shu). Gl. 2099. 
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n. ^g'ok I yuok / hu name of a bird (crane? snow-goose? swan?) (Li); *k6k / kuok / k u 
centre of target (Li); loan for j. (Lii). 

o. *k^ I kau- / k i a o cave, cellar (Li); secluded (Chuang). 

1040 a —^b. *k6g / kdu / k a o announce (Chouli); loan for id, long cry (Li); marsh (Tso); 
high (Shi); lazy (Shi); loan for 1068 e. (Chouli). Gls. 484, 1064. 

c. *k6g I kdu / k a o a well-sweep (Chuang). 

d. ^g*6g / ydu / h a o howl, cry (Tso). 

e. *g"dg I ydu: / h a o bright (Chuang). — f—g. id, comfortable (Meng). 

h. *ng6g / ngdu / a o fly backwards and forwards, go to and fro (Shi). 

1041 a — c. *k*6g / k'du: / k’a o Shuowen says: to sob (no text), b. is Chou II (inscr. 
147, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 169, sense of d. below). — d—i. id, high age, old (Shi); 
dead father (Shi); father (Shu); loan for id, beat (Shi); achieve (Shi); settle (Shu); examine 
(Shi), loan for 1. (Shu). Gls. 160, 1126, 1570, 1609, 1791. e. is Yin bone (B hia 35: 5), 

f. is Yin (inscr. 15), g. is Chou I (inscr. 58), h. is Chou I (inscr. 86), i. is Chou I (inscr. 
63, sense of ^). — j—k. variant of the preceding (Chouli). k. is Chou III (inscr. 226). 

l. *k'^ / k'au:, k*aU’ / k’i a o artful, skilful (Shi). 

m. I Xi^- / h i u rot, decay (Shi); be forgotten (Tso). — n. id, cut to pieces (Lie); 
loan for the preceding (Mo). 

o. *k'6g I k*du: / k’ao a kind of tree (Ailanthus?) (Shi). 

p. *g^og / ydu- / h a o Shuowen says: cry out, wail, thus taking it to be the primar}^ form 
of next (no text). 

q. *g'og / ydu / h a o cry out (Shi); *g'og / g'du- / h a o command (Chuang); call (Tso); 
name, denomination (Chouli). 

r* *xi^ I Xi^^ / h i a o vast (Chuang); *g'og / ydu / h a o noise (Chuang). 

S' *xi^ I / h i a o empty, spacious (Chuang); huan-hiao name of a constella¬ 
tion (Tso). 

t. *giog / jjdu / y a o owl (Shi); a small bird (Chuang); c h’i - y a o another bird of 
unknown kind (Shi; later comm, take this also to mean 'owl*, but that goes against 
the earliest commentators). 
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1042 a. *g’^ I ydu: / h a o bright, splendid (sc. heaven) (Shi). The Seal has ’sun* and 
’heaven*. 

1043 a. *g'6g / ydu: / h a o bright (sc. heaven) (Lii). 

1044 a—e. I / h a o good (Shi); I / h a o to love, to like (Shi); 

loan for id. hole (li). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 38,3), c. is Yin bone (A 7: 27,4), d. isChou I 
(inscr. 128), e. is Chou II (inscr. 167). The graph has ’woman’ and ’child’. 

1045 a. *'6g / 'du- / a o south-west comer of house (Lun 3 ii); inside area (Shu); interior 
(Tso); loan for id. to heap (Kuoyii); to cook (Siin); *‘i6k / 'iuk / y ii cove in the bank 
of a stream (Shi); loan for id. warm, genial (sc. sun) (Shi); bird’s stomach (Li). Gl. 149. 

b. *'i6k I 'iuk / y ii and *'6g / *dw- / a o bay, cove (Li). Gl. 149. — c. id. (both 
readings) conceal, hidden (Kuoyii); inside area (Shu); loan for d. (Shu). Gls. 149,1227, 
1380. 

d. *'i6k I '{uk / y ii warm (Shi). — e. id. wild vine (Shi). 

1046 a — b. *V6g / Vdu / t’a o slippery, elusive (Shi ap. Shuowen). b. is Chou (inscr. 
367, name). Gl. 237. — c. id. bow case (Tso). 

1047 a— c. *d'6g / d'du / t’ao Shuowen says: kiln, thus taking it to be the primar}’ 
form of d. below (no text), b. is Yin (inscr. 6, name), c. is Chou (inscr. 387). The graph 
has ’earthenware’ and the same element asinlll3 pao to wrap. 

d. *d'6g I d'du / t’a o kiln (Tso); to mould (Shi); pottery, earthenware (Li); loan for 
id. pent up (feelings) (Li); anxious (Meng); a kind of clothes (Tso); loan for *d'6g / d'du- 

t a o to gallop (Shi); for *diog / idu / y a o pleased (Shi); k a o - y a o wooden drum 
(Chouli). Gls. 220, 288, 657,'' 789.^^ 

e. *d'6g / d*du / t’a o rope (Shi). 

1048 a— c. *d'6g / d'du: / t a o way, road (Shi); method (Shi); principle (Lun}ii); *d'6g 
d'du- / t a o show the way, lead (Tso); explain (Li); speak (Meng). b. is Chou I (inscr. 
98, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 147). The graph has ’head’ and ’go’. 

d—e. *d'6g / d'du- / t a o to lead, conduct (Meng). e. is Chou I (inscr. 83). 

1049 a. *ts6g / tsdu: / t s a o early (Shu). 

b — c. *t8'6g I ts'du: / t s’a o grass, plants, herbs (Shi); loan for id. rough, coarse (Shu); 
troubled, grieved (Shi). Gl. 1502. c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

1050 a. *ts6g / tsdu: / t s a o jujube (Shi). The graph has ’thorn’ doubled. 

1051 a —c. *t8'dg j ts'du- /ts’ao go and offer (a sacrifice) (Li); go to (Meng); (cause 
to go =) send out (Shi); to rush, urgently (Lunyii); go and appear in court (Shu); to 
put, to place (Li); (passing time:) period, epoch (Yili); *dz'6g / dz'du: / t s a o do, make 
(Shi);f act, be active (Yi), initiate, begin (Li); achieve (Shi); to train and perfect (Shi): 
perfected (Shu). Gls. 817, 903, 1589, 2055. b. is Chou II (inscr. 164), c. is Chou III/TV’ 
(inscr. 309). c. and the modem character have ’to go’ and ’to announce’ (as in a sacrifice); 
b. has ’to annoimce’, ’roof’ (house, temple) and another element which looks like arch, 
’boat’, of uncertain interpretation. 

d. *t^'6g I ts'du- / t s’a o sincere (Li). 

e. *ts'i6g I ts'uu’ / c h’o u assistant (Tso). 
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1052 a —^b. *ts'6g / ts'du: / t s’a o (same word as ^.) grass, plants (Sun). Shuowen says: 
a sprout, and Ts’iejoin reads its Vidt / c h*^, but there are no text examples whatever in 
support of this. It occurs in the sense of in Siin, and is obviously a simpler variant 
of c. below, b. is pre-Han (inscr. 452, name). The graph is a drawing. — c—d. id. 
grass, plants (only Han time text ex., Lun heng). Character generally superseded by 

d. is extracted from the archaic graph for ^ (Chou IV, inscr. 283). 

1053 a —c. *dz'6g / dz'du / t s’a o two parties, a pair (Ch’uts’i); come together (Kuoyii); 
servant (Shi); crowd (Tso). Gl. 903. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,6, name), c. is Chou II (inscr. 
135, name). — d. id. dung-worm, insect larva (Meng). 

e. *dz'6g / dz'du- / t s a o to transport by boat (Yi Chou shu); *dz"dg / dz'du / t s’a o 
place name (Shi). 

f. *ts6g I Utdu /1 s a o complete, end (Siin). — g. id. dregs (Chouli). — h, id. meet 
with (Shi). 

1054 a — b. *dz'6g / dz'du: /1 s a o acorn, black-dyeing fruit (Chouli); loan for id. soft, 
not yet ripe (sc. grain) (Shi); menial (Tso); a stable (Chuang); 12 horses (Chouli). 

1055 a — d. *l6g / ldu\ /1 a o old (Shi), b. is Yin bone (B hia 35: 2), c. is Yin bone (A 
2: 2,6), d. is Chou II (inscr. 150). 

1056 a —c. *l6g / Idu / 1 a o pen, fold (Shi); domestic animal (Li); sacrifice of an ox, 
a sheep and a pig (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 10,2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 98). The graph 
has ’ox’ and a drawing of a pen. In the Yin bone forms there is often ’sheep’ instead of 
’ox’. 

1057 a— e. *pogr / 'pdu: / p a o preserve, protext (Shi); assist (Shi); maintain (Tso); 
rely on (Tso); stronghold (Li). Gls. 814, 1091, 1400. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 3,1), c. is Yin 
(inscr. 47), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65), e. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The graph has ’man’ and 
’child’ (in e. enlarged by ’jade, precious’). — f. id. screen, fan (Li); loan for a. strong¬ 
hold (Shu), for h. (Li). Gl. 1400. — g. id. swaddling cloth (Lie). 

h. *'p6g I pdu / p a o robe with wide skirts (so Shuowen), robe given in recompense (Li); 
loan for *p6g / pdu- / p a o to salute (Chouli). 
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1058 a — b. *pogr / / p a o respond, recompense (Shi); return, repay, avenge (Tso); 

announce (Shu); loan for id. to tie, wrap (Li); plait, interweave (Shi); to have illicit 
love with a person of higher rank (Tso). Gl. 632. b. is Chou I (inscr. 69). 

1059 a— e. *p6g / pdu: / p a o precious thing (Shi); precious (Tso); precious insignium 
(of dignity) (Shi), b. is Yin bone (B hia 18: 3), c. is Yin (inscr. 2), d. is Chou I (inscr. 
54), e. is Chou I (inscr. 60). The graph has ’roof’ (house), ’cowry’ and ’pottery’; the 
latter (*pi6g) may be phonetic at the same time. 

1060 a. *p6g / pdu: / p a o Shuowen says: in sequel, one after another (no text). — 
b. id. bustard (Shi); loan for id. horse of mixed black and white colour (Shi). 

1061 a. *b*dg / 6’du- / p a o violent (Chouli). The Seal has ’warrior’ and ’tiger’. 

1062 a —^b. *m6g j mdU’ /mao to look down on, see (Shu); covetous (Shu; then alt. 
read *m9k / mdk / m o); a covering (Li); to cover, overspread (Shi); (with covered eyes:) 
blindly, reckless (Tso); loan for c. (Lii), for d. (Chouli). Gls. 16^, 2117. The graph 
has ’eye’ and a drawing of some kind of cover. — c. id. jealous (Li). — d. id. sceptre- 
cover, cap of a jade tablet (Chouli). Gl. 1998. 

1063 a—c. *m6g / mdu: / mou, mu male (Shi). The Archaic reading was *m6g as 
shown by the rimes; this should give Anc. mdu, and the evolution into m^u is irregular 
and exceptional, b. is Yin bone (A 1: 20,5), c. is Chou I (inscr. 107). The graph has 
’ox’ and the phallic-shaped pole of the earth-altar (see Gr. 62). In the Yin bone forms 
there is sometimes ’sheep’ or ’deer’ instead of ’ox’. 

1064 a. *kidg / kieu / k i u Shuowen says: to twist (no text). 

b. *kidg I kjeu: / k i u twist, plait (Shi); unite (Tso); loan for id. examine (Chouli); loan 

for *g'iog / g^idu: / k i a o and *kiog / kidu: / k i a o elegant, beautiful (Shi). Gls. 

1, 269, 1130. — c. variant of the preceding (Ch’uts’i). 

d. *kidg I kieu: / k i u elegant (Shi). Gl. 26. 

e. *g'i^g / g'ieu / k’i u and *kidg / kieu / k i u homed dragon (Ch’uts’i). — f. id. 

hom-shaped, long and curved (Kuliang). 

g. *ki6g I kieu- / k i a o call out, shout (Shi). — h. id. shout (Tso ap. Shuowen). — 
i. id. shout, clamour (Chouli). 
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1065 a. *kidg / kj^u: / k i u Allium, leek, onion (Shi). The original graph may have 
been a drawing. — b. variant of the preceding (Chuang). 

1066 a— d. *g*idg / / k’i u seek for, ask (Shi); loan for k. unite (Shi). Gls. 695, 

856, 1036. b. is Yin bone (A 6: 48,6), c. is Yin bone (A 6: 48,6), d. is Chou II (inscr. 132). 
Shuowen takes this to be the primary graph for e. below, ’fur garment*, applied by 
loan to our word ’seek for’. The graph is then a drawing of fur (a tail?). — e. id. fur 
garment (Shi). — i. id. o, kind of precious stone (Shi). Gl. 1193 a. — g. id. long and 
curved, hom-like (Shi), cf. 1064 f. above; kiog / kj^ / k i u collect (Shi). Gls. 793, 
1193 a. 

h. *g^i6g / gH9u / k’iu urgent, pressing (Shi). Gl. 1195. — i. id. long and curved, horn¬ 
shaped (Shi), see g. above. Gl. 1153. — j. id. bribe (Hanfei). — k. id. meet, assemble 
(Shi); mate (Shi); bring together (Shu). Gl. 2. — 1. id. chisel (Shi). Gl. 394. 

m. ^hiog / kj^- / k i u help, save, relieve (Shi). 

n. *g"i6g / g'i^ / k’i u gem-adorned (Shi). Gl. 1133. 

1067 a. *g'idg / g'ijfu: / k i u mortar (Yi). The graph (see d—e. below) was a drawing. 
— b. id. maternal uncle (Shi); wife’s father (Li). 

c—e. *g'iug / g'i^- / k i u (*g'iug revealed by rimes) old (not new), ancient (Shi); for a 
long time, long ago (Shu). Gl. 1510. d. is Yin bone (A 4: 15,4), e. is Chou II (inscr. 156). 

f, *g'iug I g*i^- / k i u coffin (Chouli). 

1068 a—b. / g'iiu: / k i u fault (Shi); blame (Shi); inauspicious (Shi); calamity 

(Yi); wickedness (Shu); loan for *k6g / kdu / k a o part of names (Tso). Gl. 1538. b. 
is Chou III (inscr. 228, enlarged by rad. 104). 

c—d. *k6g I kdu, kdu: / k a o a kind of tree (inscr. 32i). d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

e. *k6g / kdu / k a o big drum (Shi). — f. id. bow case, put in bow case (Shi); quiver 
(Tso). 

1069 a. *gli6g / liau- /1 i u and *gliog j Utu- /1 i u and ^gliog / lidu- / 1 i a o whistling 
of the wind (Chuang). 

b— €. *glidg I / 1 i u and *glidg / U^u / 1 i u fine gold (inscr. 217). c. and d. are 
Chou III (inscr. 217), e. is Chou III (inscr. 218). 

f. ^gliog / liau / 1 i u wind high up in the air (Lii). 

g. *gli6g I Uau / 1 i u and *klidg / ki^u / k i u to tie round, strangle (Yili). 

h. *klidg / ki^u / k i u down-curving (sc. branch) (Shi); to twist (Yili). Gl. 14. 

i. *g'lidg / g'ijiu / k’i u variant of b. above (Shu). 

j. *gli6g I Uau, U^- / 1 i u and *glidk / Uuk /1 u join forces (Kuoyii). 

k. ^t'ljog I Vjau / c h’o u and *dli6g (?) / lieu / 1 i a o get cured, recover (Shi); difference 
(Tso); harm (Kuoyii). 

l. *mli6g / micu / m i u bind round (Shi); loan for m. below (Li); *klidg / kjeu / k i u 
to twist (Li), cf. h. above; loan for ^ (Li). Gl. 757. 

m. *mlidg j mijBu- / m i u lie, error (Chuang). 

n. *gli6g / lieu /1 i a o empty, solitary, quiet (Chuang). — o. id. limpid, pure (Chuang). 
Gl. 245. 

p. *gli6g / lieu: / 1 i a o various Polygonum plants, esp. the Hydropiper (Shi); *gli6k / 
link / 1 u high-growing (plants) (Shi). 

q. *gliog j lidu- / 1 i a o sharp (sc. taste) (Chou shu ap. Shuowen). 

r. *gl6g / Idu /1 a o spirits with sediment (Lie). 

8. *1dgg / kau, kau: / k i a o glue (Chouli); (to glue together:) unite (Shi); loan for id. 
frost (Ch’uts’i); school (Li); crowing of a cock (Shi); to shake, move (Chuang). 
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t. *X^^9 I / h i a o magniloquent (Meng). 

u. *gli6k I Ijuk / 1 u disgrace (Lunyii); loan for v. below (Siin). — v. id. to kill, punish 
by death (Shu); to disgrace (Tso); loan for j. above (Kuo 3 ru). — x. id. grain sown late 
and ripening early (Shi). 61. 375. 

1070 a—f. *xi^ I Xi^ / h i u rest, ease (Shi); to rest, abide by (Shi); desist (Kuots’e); 
loan for id. good (Shi); benefit, blessing (Shi); happy (Shi); luck (Shu); grace (Shu); 
fine, excellent (Shu). Gls. 1126, 1938, 2051. b. is Yin bone (A 5: 26,2), c. is Yin bone 
(H 1: 23,15), d. is Yin (inscr. 14), e. is Yin (inscr. 28), f. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph 
has ’man’ and ’tree’, sometimes (as in e.) ’man’ and ’grain’. — g. id. clamour (Meng). 
— h. id. a wild animal, of uncertain kind (Li). — i. id. owl (Chuang). — j. id. dark>red 
varnish (Yili). Phonetic abbreviated. 

*X^ / X^'^ / h a o to weed (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

*X99 I X^'^ / h i a o to bawl (Shi). Gl. 938. 

m. *ki6g / kieu / k i a o a kind of bird (owl?) (Shi); loan for id. mountain peak (Kuan); 
disturb, disorder (Siin). Phonetic abbreviated. — n. id. dilute (Chuang, one version). 

1071 a. *'i6g / / y u grief, grieved (Shi); suffering (Meng). The graph (see c. below) 

has a ’man’ (head, body and foot) and ’heart’. 

b —c. sense and reading of this word are unknown; it is adduced here because its arch, 
graph contains a. above, c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328). 

d. *’i6g / / y u indulgent, mild (Shi); relax, amusement (Shi); comedy (Tso); comedian 

(Li); liberal, generous, plenty (Shi); ample, vast (Shi); surplus (Lunyii). Gls. 677, 1060. 

e. *’i6g / 'i^u: / y u easy, tranquil (Shi); loan for a. (Ch’uts’i). Gl. 346. 

f. *’i6g I / y u rich moisture, soak (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 677. — g. id. middle 
part of a hair-pin (Yili). — h. id. to cover the seed (Lunyii). — i. variant of the preced¬ 
ing (Lunyii ap. Shuowen). 

1072 a— b. *'i6g / 'uu / y u doe (Shi), b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). The graph has 
’deer’ and 566 (a =) i. above ’female’. 

1073a. *ti6g / ij^u: / chou wrist, elbow (Tso). The Seal has ’flesh’ and ’hand’ (in 
the ’thumb’ variation). Abbreviated phonetic in the following. — b. id. pain in the 
intestines, sickness (Lii). Gl. 593. 
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c. *d'i6g I / c h o u new spirits made to ferment by addition of older spirits (Li). 

d. *V6g I Vdu: / t’a o punish, blame (Shu); request (Kuliang); examine (Lunyii); curtail 

(Li). 

1074 a —^b. *ti6g / ii^ / c h o u pull out (Lu). b. is Chou I (inscr. 73). The graph has 
’grasp’ (685) and ’vessel’. 

1075 a. I / 0 h o u time of daylight, day (Shi). 

1076 a—d. H'njdg / Vi^: / c h’o u cyclical character (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 5: 26,6), 
c. is Yin bone (A 5: 34,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 69). 

e. *ni6g / / n i u a l^d of tree, of uncertain kind (a Pnmus?) (Shi). — f. id. be 

familiar with, treat with contempt (Tso); repeat, practise (Shi). — g. id. to tie, knot (Li). 

h—^j. *8ni6g / 8%^ / s i u nourish (Shu); viands (Tso); to present (Shu); loan for id. 
diffidence (Tso); shame (Shu), i. is Yin bone (A 2:11,1). j. is Chou II (inscr. 172). Gls. 
1458, 1522. 

k. *nipk I niuk / n u ashamed (Meng); loan for f. practise (Siin). 

1077 a —^b. *dfogr / / y u place (Shi); the place where (Shi); that which, whereby, 

(Shi); mark of the passive (Shi); loan for id. far away (Meng); risky; for d. (Shu). Gls. 
90, 1561. (Tso). b. is Chou II (inscr. 144, sense of h. below). The graph has ’man’ and 
’baton’, and a third element of uncertain interpretation. — c. id. long-brooding (Shi); 
distressing (Shi); long-trailing (Shi); far away (Shi). Gls. 90, 1111. 

d. *siog I si^u / s i u adorn (Li); arrange, repair (Shi); cultivate (Lunyii); elaborate 
(Shu); well attend to (Shu). Gls. 1416, 2096. — e. id. dried meat (Lunyii); dry (Shi); 
loan for id. long (Shi); loan for d. (Shi), for 1081 (Chouli). Gl. 203. 

f. *d'i6g I d*ieu / t’i a o a kind of tree of uncertain species (Shi); branch, shoot (Shi); 
long (Shi); drawn out (sc. sound) (Shi); rope (Li); loan for id. arrange, bring into order 
(Shu); paragraph (Kuots’e); *fi6g / Vieu / t’i a o pull down branches and gather leaves 
(sc. of mulberry trees) (Shi). Gl. 204. 

g. *d'i6g I d'ieu / t’i a o metal-omamented (Shi). Gl. 450. — h—i. id. same as the pre¬ 
ceding (inscr. 86). i. is Chou I (inscr. 86). — J. id. a kind of small white fish (Chuang), 
cf. t. below. 

k. *d'i6g / d’icM- / t i a o basket (Lunyii ap. Shuowen), cf. v. below. 
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1. *si6g I aieu / s i a o and *^i6k / ^iuk / s h u rapid flight (Chuang); loan for e. *8i6g 
(dried =) shnink (Shi). Gl. 384. 

m—n. *di6k / huk / s h u rapid (Kuots’e). n. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). — o. id. 
rapid, sudden (Chuang); loan for j. (Chuang). — p. variant of the preceding. 

q. *didg / j^u / y u to flow (Shi). 

r. *8idg / ai^u: / s i u wash rice (Li); urinate (Siin). 

s. *Vi6k / Viek / t’i Rumex (Kuan). 

t. *d'wg I d'ieu / t’i a o a kind of small white fish (Shi), same as j. above. 

u. *ai6g j aieu: / s i a o thin bamboo (Shu). 

V. *d*i6k I d'iek / t i and *d*i6g / dHeu- / t i a o basket (Lunyii), cf. k. above. 

X. *d*i6k I d'iek / t i to wash (Li), cleanse (Shi); (swept clean:) denuded, bare, dried up 
(Shi); pen for sacrificial animals (where they are cleaned) (li); to clarify (sc. spirits) 
(Chouli); loan for id. move (Li). Gl. 997. 

1078 a. *di6g / i^u / y u and *diog / idu: / y a o to scoop hulled grain from a mortar 
(Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 876. The graph (see e. below) has ’hand’ and ’mortar’. 

b. *t'6g I Vdu / t’a o to please (Tso); exceed, pass, go away (Shi); loan for id. doubtful 
(Tso); conceal (Tso); loan for d. reckless (Shi, certain versions). Gl. 288. — c. uf. to 
beat (Kuoyii). Gl. 221. 

d—e. / Vdu I t’a o voluminous flow (of a river) (Shi); rushing water, overflowing, 

water rising high (Shu); reckless (Shi); insolent (Tso); *t*6g / t*du / t’a o and *d"6g / 
d'du / t’a o to assemble, to crowd (Chuang). Gls. 288, 1035, 1236. e. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 329). 

f. *t'6g / t'du / t’a o doubt (Tso). — g. id. to wrap, cover (Yili). 

h—k. *d'6g / d'du: /1 a o rice, paddy (Shi), i. is Chou II (inscr. 158), j. is Chou II/lII 
(inscr. 258), k. is Chou II/III (inscr. 263). 

1. *d'6g / d’dw- /1 a o tread, trample (Tso); mobile, shifting, changeable (Shi). Gl. 288. 

1079 a. *di6g / iau / y u proceed from, from (Shi); go along (Li); to follow (Shi); compliant 
(Shu); through (Tso); cause, reason (Tso); freely, at ease (Meng, then probably loan for c.); 
prolong (Shu); a shoot (from a tree) (Shu); loan for (Meng). Gls. 200, 898, 942, 1413, 
1414, 1698, 1960. *Go out fromi^ is illustrated by a field and a road emerging from it. 

b. ^djog I / y u Pumelo, Citrus (Shu); *d'i6k j d'iuk / c h u a cylinder for the warp 
on the weaving apparatus (Shi). 

c. *di6g I idu / y u to flow (Ch’uts’i); overflowing, abundant (sc. rain) (Meng); (flowingly:) 
freely, spontaneously (Li); mild, courteous (Li). 

d. *di6g I idu- / y u weasel (Ta Tai li). 

«. *fidg I Vjdu I c h’o u and / d'iau / c h’o u agitated, anxious (Shi). Gl. 657. 

f. *fi6g / Vjdu I c h’o u take out, pull out (Shi). 

g. *d'i6g I / c h o u canopy of heaven, world (Chuang). — h. id. descendant 

(Shu); eldest son of principal wife (Shu). Gl. 1288. — i—k. id. helmet (Shi), j. is Chou I 
(inscr. 67), k. is Chou II (inscr. 159). The radical below is not ’flesh’ but, acc. to Shuowen, 
an element meaning ’cover’. But it seems that the whole graph is due to a corruption 
of an arch, drawing showing an eye (= head) with some spiked object on top. Yet 
already in Siin there is a variant with a. as phonetic, see 1. below. — 1. variant of the 
preceding (Siin). 

tn. *dzi6g / zj^u- / s i u sleeve (Tso). 

n—o. *dzi6g / zidu- / s i u sleeve (Shi); *zi6g / idu- / y u (sleeved robe:) full dress (Shi); 
loan for id. big, tall (sc. growing grain) (Shi). Gl. 108. To the left in the character there 
is ’hand’. The variant o. is very curious. 
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p. *d'i6k I d'iuh / c hu wheel-axle (Tso); loan for q. advance, become prominent (Shi). 
Gl. 163. 

q. *d'idh / d*iek / t i advance (Shi); go along, follow a road (Shu); to lead, direct (Shu); 
(cause to advance:) promote (Shi); walk, conduct (Shu). Gls. 1337, 1516, 1939. 

1080 a — e. *di6g / j yn pendants of a banner (ChouU). b. is Yin bone (A 2: 26,7, 
sense of g. below), c. is Chou IIljTV (inscr. 313, name), d. is Chou III/IV (insc.r 327), 
e. is Chou (inscr. 340, name). The graph has ’banner’ and ’child’, explanation uncertain. 
— f. id, float; swim (Shi); wander, ramble, diversion (Shi); pennon (Tso, in this sense 
sometimes read li u, through confusion with 1104 c. below). — g. id, wander about 
(Shi); leisure (Li). — h. id, f o u - y u Ephemerida (Shi). 

1081 a — f. *di6g / jau, i^u: / y u a kind of ritual vessel (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 18,4), 
c. is Yin bone (A 6: 41,5), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65), e. is Chou I (inscr. 74), f. is Chou II 
(inscr. 159). The graph is a drawing. 

g. *di6g I / y u freely, unrestrained (Lie). 

1082 a. *zi6g / i^u: / y u window (Shi); loan for 1095 e. to lead (Shi). Gl. 931. 

1083 a— e. *ti6g / / c h o u circle (Li), cycle (Tso); a bend (Shi); all round, complete 

(Tso); to the end (Tso); everywhere (Shi), universally (Shi); (to be mil rounds somebody:) 
assist (Shi), succour (Tso); close, intimate (Tso); secret (Tso); name of place and royal 
house (Shi), b. is Yin bone (K 641), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58), d. is Chou I (inscr. 62), e. is 
Chou I (inscr. 106). This may be a graph for »Urbs» (sc. Chou), a summary drawing of 
the lay-out of a city (square city wall and main streets going north-south and east-west), 
cf. 847 above. Gls. 12, 303, 407. — f—g. id, woman’s name (Tso). g. is Chou II/III 
(inscr. 2^). — h. id. give, succour (Chouli). — i. id, heavy in front (sc. carriage) (Yili). 

j. *ti6g I ij^u I c h o u and *t6g / iau / c h a o twitter, noise (Li). 

k. *fi6g I Vjau / c h’o u disappointed (Siin). 

l. *d'i^ I d'idu I c h’o u dense, numerous (Kuots’e); loan for x. adjust (Chuang). 

m. *d'i6g / d'iau / c h’o u bind round, wrap round (Shi); pressed tightly together, dense, 
thick (Shi); Hog / Vdu / t’a o envelop (Li). 

n. *d'i6g / d'idu / c h’o u (night) chemise (Shi). Gl. 55. 
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o. *ti6g / tieu /1 i a o wither, fade, fall (Kuots’e). — p—q. id, engrave, carve (inscr. 
133). q. is Chou II (inscr. 133). — r. id, engrave (Chuang), carve (Tso); injure (Tso); 
loan for o. (Lunyii). — s. variant of the preceding (Siin). — t —^u. id. eagle (Chuang); 
loan for r. engrave (Shu), for r. injure (Kuoyxi). 

V. *d*idg I d'ieu / t’i a o cicada (Shi). 

X. *d'i6g I d'ieu I Vi a o to tune (Li); adjust (Shi); blend (Lii); stir, move (Chuang); 
loan for *ti6g / / c h o u morning (Shi, really for 1075 above). Gl. 35. 

y. *tog I tdu: / t a o read blessings over animals about to be sacrificed (Chouli). Gl. 473. 

z. *Vi6k I Viek / t’i vast, high (Sun).| 

1084 a—e. *ti6g / Ui^u / c h o u boat (Shi); loan for 1083 a. ’Chou* (Shi) and ’to encircle, 
engirdle’ (Shi). Gl. 630. b. is Yin bone (A 7: 24,2), c. is Yin bone (A 2:26,2), d. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 327), e. is Chou (inscr. 367). The graph is a drawing. — f. / ti^u / 
c h o u cheat, impose on (Shi). — g. id. carriage pole (Shi). 

1085 a—c. *dj6g / / s h o u receive (Shi); (receiving:) compliant, tranquil (Shi). 

Gl. 346. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 20,7), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph shows two hands, 
handling some boat-shaped object (a shuttle?), ’boat’ is at the same time phone¬ 

tic. 

d. I / s h o u give (Shi), hand over (Tso). 

e. *^idg I hgu: / s h o u silk band or ribbon (for tying seal at waist etc.) (Li). 

1086 a—c. *ti6g j j chon islet in stream (Shi ap. Shuowen); province (Shu); 
district (Chouli); congregation (Kuoyu). b. is Yin bone (0 262), c. is Chou I (inscr. 63). 
The graph is a drawing. — d. id, islet (Shi). 

e. ^diog I / c h’o u to pledge with wine a second time (Shi); encourage to drink 
(Yili); to recompense with gifts (Tso). 

1087 a—d. I / c h o u broom (Li), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 30,5), c. is Yin bone 

(A 1: 25,3), d. is pre-Han (inscr. 437) — in the inscriptions always used in the sense 
of either k u e i 570 a. ’return* or f u 1001 a. ’wife*. The graph is a drawing. — 
e. id, broom (Kuoyii). 

f. *86g / edu:, sdu- / s a o to brush, sweep (Shi). — g. variant of the preceding (Li). 

1088 a— b. *Vi6g / / c h’o u strong smell (Shi); foul (Shu), b. is Yin bone (A 

5:47,4). The graph has ’dog’ and said to be a drawing of a ’nose*. Cf. 521c. 
and 1237 m. 

c- / h i u to smell, inhale (Limyii). 

d. *lVi6g I kH^: / k’i u parched grain, dry provisions (Shu). 

1089 a— b. *i'i6g / / c h’o u ugly (Shi); evil, ominous (Shi); to hate (Tso); be 

ashamed (Chuang); loan for id. multitude (Shi); category, class (Li); of same kind (Meng); 
anus (Li). Gls. 438, 918. b. is Yin bone (C 4: 9). The graph has ’devil’ and ’wine vessel’. 

1090 a—c. *d'i6g / d'j^u / c h’o u Shuowen says: ploughed field, thus taking it to be 
the primary form of 1. below (no text), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 8,6, sense of s. below). The 
graph may be a drawing of a ploughed field. — d—e. id. who (Yi, Cheng Hiian’s vi¬ 
sion ap. Shiwen). e. is Chou I (inscr. 86, possibly sense of u. below). — f. variant of 
the preceding (Shuowen). 

g — *di6g I / s h o u longevity, high age (Shi), h. is Chou I (inscr. 58), i. is Chou 
I (inscr. 79), j. is Chou II (inscr. 140). Thus a., d. or f. may be phonetic, the radical 
being ^ ’old’. 
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k. *di*i6g I 3'i^u I c h’o u equal, companion (KueikutsI). — 1. id, ploughed field (Tso); 
territory (Shu); hemp field (Kuoyii); loan for id, who (Shu) (same as d. above); in the 
past, yesterday (Tso); class, category (Shu); (of same category:) mate, companion (Shu). 
61s. 1230, 1281. — m. id, arrows thrown into the mouth of a bottle (ancient game) 
(Li); counting stick, tally (Yili). — n. id. c h’o u • c h’u advance and draw back, 
hesitate (Chuang). 61. 116. 

o. *^i6g / / c h’o u pledge with wine a second time (Shi); to requite (Shu) (same 

as 1086 e.). 61. 525. — p. id, reject (Shi). 61. 227. 

q. *ti6g I iifu / c h o u boast, to bluff, impose on (Shu). 

r. *t6g I tdu: / t a o to beat, pound (Li); loan for id. and *d'ipg / d'ijiu- / c h o u pain 
in the intestines (Shi) 61. 593. 

s. *t6g I tdu:, tdu- / t a o pray (Shi). 

t. *d'6g I d*du / t’a o block of wood, block-head, stupid one (Tso). 

u—^v. *d’og / d’dtt- /1 a o to cover (Li); overshadow (Tso); *d'ipg / d'i^ / c h’o u cover¬ 
ing (Siin); protection for wheel axle (Chouli). v. is Chou II (inscr. 159, rad. 178 inst. 
of 50). 

X—^y. *d'6g / d'du- /1 a o and *d'6g / d'du / t’a o to cover (Tso, in Kia K’uei’s version), 
y. is Chou III (inscr. 232, name). — z. id. (both readings) staff with plumes (Shi). 

a'— d'. *tiug I tiiu- / c h u to cast (Tso). b'. is Chou I/II (inscr. 209), c'. is Chou III 
(inscr. 225), d'. is Chou II/III (inscr. 243). The graph varies considerably, having 
sometimes two hands arranging a cover, sometimes a ’vessel’; there are also forms (not 
quoted here) in which the phonetic is missing. 

1091 a— b. *di6g / / c h’o u pay back, reply (give words for words) (Shi); respond 

(Tso); opponent, enemy (Shi); loan for 10831. (Shu). Cls. 954, 1509, 1745. b. is Chou 
n (inscr. 143, name). The graph has two ’birds’ and ’speak*. 

c—d. *Vi6g I ti'i^u / c h’o u sound of an ox breathing (Shuowen, no text); loan for id. 
protrude (Lii). 

e. *d'\6g / zidu- / s h o u sell (Shi). Phonetic abbreviated. 
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1092 a. *ts'i6g / / t s’i u autumn (Shi); crop (Shu); loan for id, to danc^, to posture 

(said of a bird) (Siin). The Seal has ’grain* and ’fire*. — b. id, Catalpa (C^’uts’i). — 
c. id, Catalpa (Tso); Shuowen says: Artemisia, but there are no early text examples of 
this. — d. id, stork, marabou (Shi). 

€. ^tsiog I isi^ /18 i u hum, resotmd (Ch’uts’I). 

f. ^isiog I isj^u /1 s i u and ^imog / Uim\ / t s i a o low (Tso); cramped, congested (Tso). 

g. ^dz'iog I dz'i^u /1 s’i u collect, bring together (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 395. 

h. ^tsiog I tsi^u- / c h o u brickwork of a well (Yi). 

i. *dfi6g I dz'i^ / c h’o u grieved (Ch’uts’i). 

j. ^ts'iog / U'idu: / t s’i a o and *dz'i6g / dz'i^u: / t s i u to change colour (of face) (Li). 

1093 a. ^dz'iog / dz'i^u- /1 s i u go to, come to (Shi); advance, proceed (Shi); accomplish, 
finish (Shi); accommodate, adapt (Shu); attain, be able to (Tso); (coming to:) as to 
(Tso); loan for id, a set, a bundle (of ribbons) (Li). Gls. 576, 1286. 

b — c. ^tsiok I tsiuk / t s u and ^ts^jok / ts'iuk / t s’u trample, kick (Meng); loan for 
*tsi6k I tsiuk /1 s u and dz'iok / dz'iuk / t s u anxiously, respectfully (Li). 

1094 a — b. *dzi6g j zim j %\}i prisoner (Shi); confine (Tso); case of arrest (Shu), b. 
is Yin bone (A 4: 24,1). The graph shows a man in an enclosure. — c. id. swim (Lie). 

1095 a—b. ^siog / sisu- / s i u to flower and set ears (grain) (Shi); flower, come into 
flower (Limyii); flourishing, beautiful (Tso). Gl. 371. b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 325). 
The graph has ’grain’ and another element which may originally have depicted the 
root of the plant (?). 

c. ^siog I sfau- / s i u and *zi6g j isu: / y u a kind of precious stone (Shi). 

d. ^ziog I i^u: / y u weeds (Shi); useless, injurious (Shi). — e. id. lead, influence (Lun^ii); 
encourage (Shu); entice, seduce (Shi). 

1096 a— g. *zi6g I i^u: / y u cyclical character (Tso). b. is Yin bone (E 146: 3), c. is 
Yin bone (E 118: 4), d. is Yin bone (A 6: 5,3), e. is Yin (inscr. 26), f. is Chou I (inscr. 
65, sense of k. below), g. is Chou I (inscr. 67). The graph is evidently a drawing of a 
wine vessel. 
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h. *zi6g I idu, i^u: / y u rot, decay (Li). 

i—j. *zi6g I tgu:, / y u to store firewood (Shi). 

k. *tsi6g I tsi^u: / t s i u spirits, wine (Shi). 

1 —m. *dz'i6g / dz'i^u / t s’i u wine-master (Li); loan for id. to achieve, to end (Shi), 
m. is Yin bone (F 9: 2, sense here uncertain). — n. id. tree-grub (Shi). 

o. ^dz'jog I dz'i^u /1 s’i u and ^tsjSg / tsjdu /1 s i u collect, bring together (Shi); to 
press (Ch’uts’i); t s* i u j e n herald (Shu ap. Tso). Gl. 395. 

p. *t8"i6g I / t s’i u crupper (Chouli). — q. id. some kind of small mudfish (Chuang); 
loan for z. (Chuang, current version). 

r— s. *zidg / / y u a kind of monkey (Shitsi); suspicious, hesitating, deliberate (Li); 

loan for id. equal to, similar (Shi); plan, scheme (Shi); counsel (Shi); go along (Shi); 
still, yet (Shi); laugh (Chuang); loan for ^ (Meng), Gls. 277, 496, 577, 658, 1112, 1143. 
s. is Chou IV (inscr. 290, name). — t—x. id. plan, scheme (Shi); to discourse, inform 
(Shu); still (Shu). Gl. 1585. u. is Yin bone (A 7: 12,1), v. is Chou II (inscr. 139), x. is 
Chou II (inscr. 180). — y. id. light car (Shi); light (Shi). 

z. *t8i6k / Uiuk /1 s u and *ts"i6k / ts'iuk / t s’u to press (Chuang, one version ap. 
Shiwen). 

a'. *zi6g I i^u / y u a stinking water plant (Tso). 

1097 a—c. *6ug / 8^: /sou old man (Meng); loan for f. (Shi). Gl. 878. c. is Yin bone 
(A 4: 28,7, probably sense of d.). 

d. *si6g I sj^u /sou search (Chuang); numerous (Shi); *8vg / s^u: /sou to move 
(Chuang)! Gl. 1154. 

e. *si6g I sj^u /sou conceal (Lunyii); s o u - j e n title of an official (in charge of the 
royal horses) (Chouli). 

f. *si6g / sign: /sou moisten, wash, soak (Li). 

g. *si6g I sj^u /sou urinate (Kuoyii). — h. id. seasonal hunt (Li). 

i. ^sjog I sjm- /sou lean, meagre (Hiaoking). 

j. *sidg I si^u: /sou white wine (Yili). 

k. *86g I sdu: / s a o elder brother’s wife (Li). 

l. *si6g / sieu: / s i a o small talk (Li). 

m. *8tig I 8^: /sou old man (Tso), cf. a. above. — n. id. blind, without pupils (Shi). 

1098 a. *si6g / si^u /sou Rubia (only Han time text ex.);{loan for id. hunting assembly 
in springtime (Tso); inspect (Tso); search for something hidden (Tso). The Seal has 
Rs. 140 and 194: Klevil’s plants. 

1099 a— b. *^i6g / / s h o u keep, guard (Shi); / s h o u territory in 

somebody’s guard, fief (Shu), b. is Chou II (inscr. 161). The graph has ’roof’ (house) 
and ’hand’ (in the ’thumb’ variation). 

c. *ii6g / / s h o u to hunt (Shi); great winter hunt (Shi); inspection tour (Meng). 

1100 a— *^6g / / s h o u animal (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 6: 49,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 

28), d. is Chou I (inscr. 65), e. is Chou I (inscr. 67), f. is Chou I (inscr. 102). The graph 
has ’dog’ and ’cicada’ (see 147 above). 

1101 a— b. *ii6g / ii^u: / s h o u hand (Shi), b. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The graph is a 
drawing. 

1102 a—c. / siau: / s h o u head (Shi); foremost (Shi); to display (Li); I I 

s h ou turn the head towards (Li), b. is Chou I (inscr. 58), c. is Chou II (inscr. 170). 
The graph is a drawing of the head of a homed animal. 
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1103a. ^&idg /^igii/shou catch (Shi), take (Yi), collect, receive (Shi); apprehend 
(Shi); take and remove (Shu); settle up, retire (Shu); harvest (Li); (*receiver)>:) the hack 
of a carriage (Shi); a kind of cap (Yili). Gls. 1886, 2008. 

1104 a— b. *Zi6gr / lidu / 1 i u to flow (Shi); to float (Tso); drift away (Shi); nomad (Shu); 
in all directions (Yi); banish (Shu); descend (Shi); dissolute (Li); loan for id, catch (Shi); 
1 i u -1 i a kind of bird (Shi). Gls. 3, 107. b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 327). — c. id, 
pendants of a banner (Shi); pendants of a cap (Li). 

1105 a. ^njog / nhgu / j o u flexible (Shi); soft, mild, gentle (Shi). Gl. 917. The graph 
has ’lance* and ’tree, wood’. 

b. *ni6g / nzi^u, nzi^u- / j o u to make pliable, subdue, tranquillize (Shi). 

c. "^niog I nzi^ lion fertile field (Kuoyii). 

d. *ni6g / nzi9u, nzj^uiy tizi^u- / j o u tread, trample (Shi). Gl. 877. 

e. *nidg / nzidu.y nzi^u- / j o u felloe of a wheel (Chouli). 

f. *ni6g I m^u- / n in mixed (Yili). 

g. *n6g I ndu / n a o monkey (Shi). 

1106 a. / pi ao (Mand. piao in this and next is irregular) a N. Pr. 

(Ch’unts’iu). The Seal has ’tiger’ and ’strokes’. 

b. *b'i6g I b'ieu /piao and *b'i6g / b'i^u /piao to flow (Shi). Gl. 740. 

1107 a— c. *pidg / pi^u: / ion earthenware (Shi); earthenware vessel (Yi). b. is Yin 
bone (0 939), c. is pre-Han (inscr. 434, sense of ). The graph is some kind of drawing 
(a kiln?). 

d—f. *b'iog I b'idu / p’i a o big pouch (inscr. 324). e. is Chou II (inscr. 180, sense here 
uncertain), f. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 324). 

1108 a—c. *b*i6g / bHdu: j ion big mound, earthen hill (Shi); big and fat (Shi); abundant 
(Shi), b. is Yin bone (D 3), c. is extracted from the archaic graph for (Chou I, inscr. 
72). The graph represents stairs or steps leading down from a height. 

1109 a— b. *mi6g / midu /mao and *miig / mdu /mao (Pek. mao is irregular, we 
should expect a m o u) a kind of lance (Shi), b. is Yin bone (P 23). The graph is a 
drawing. 
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c. *m^ I man /mao certain kinds of grass (Imperata etc.) (Shi), 
d— e. *mog / man /mao Shuowen says: winter peach tree (no text), e. is Chou II/III 
(inscr. 2^, name). 

f — g. *mvjg I m^u- / m o u make efforts (Shu); loan for 1114 j. to barter, exchange (Shu). 

Gls. 1282, 1316. g. is Chou I (inscr. 54, name), 
h—1. *miug / mva:, miu- / wu maltreat (inscr. 180). i. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 
j. *miug / miu- / w u apply oneself to, intent on (Tso); occupation, task (Yi); loan for 

h. (Shi, Shu). Gls. 413, 2015. — k. id. w u - n ii name of a constellation (Li). — 1. id. 
run quickly hither and thither (Mu t’ien tsi chuan); hastily (Chuang). 
m — n. *mi6g / mi^u / m o u insect which eats the root of grain (Shi). — o. id. helmet 
(Kuots’e). — p. id. long tufts of hair, worn uncut (on each side of the head) by children 
or youths (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

q. *mug / m^- / m o u and *muk / mdk /mo troubled eye-sight (Chuang); deluded 
(Ch’uts’i); avert the eyes (Siin). 

r. *muk I muk /mu ornamental leather band round pole of carriage (Shi). — s. id. 
goose, duck (Tso). 

t. *miug I miu- / w u fog, mist (Shu). Gl. 1551. 

1110 a. *m\6g / / m o u Shuowen says: to bellow (no text); loan for id. to encroach 

upon (Kuots’e); double (Ch’utsT); a kind of clay vessel (Li); loan for c. (Siin), for d. (Shi). 
— b. id. avid (Siin). — c. id. pupil of the eye (Meng). — d. id. barley (Meng). 

e. *mi6g / midu / m o u and *mug / m^u / m o u alike, uniform (Chouli). 

1111 a —^b. "^tsdg / tsau: / c h a o claw (Shi); cut the nails (Li), b. is extracted from the 
archaic graph for ^ (Chou II, inscr. 157). The graph is a drawing. In compound cha¬ 
racters the element mostly means ’hand*. 

c. I tsau, tsau:, tsau- / c h a o grasp (Chuang). 

1112 a— c. ^ts6g / tsau: / c h a o Shuwen says: claw, nail, thus taking it to be a variant 
of 111 a. above (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 2:19,3 name), c. is Chou (inscr. 369, name). 
The graph is a Rawing. 

d. *ts6g I tsau: / t s a o flea (Chuang); loan for id. early, in the morning (Shi); end of 
a wheel-spoke (Chouli); loan for a. (Li). 

e. *s6g I sdu, sdu: / s a o and ^ts'og / tsdu: / t s’a o anxious (Shi). 

f. *86g I sdu / 8 a o scratch (Shi); loan for d. flea (Yili). — g. id. move, disturb, set in 

motion (Shi); grief (Ch’uts’i); hastily (Li). 

h. *si6g I si^u: / s i u wash (Li). 

i. *ts'i6k I ts'iek / t sT night-watchman’s drum (Chouli). 

1113 a. *^69 I / p ao wrap, bundle (Shu); contain (Tso); loan for c. (Shu); for e. 
(Yi). The graph was possibly the primary form of b. below, and may have been a drawing 
of a foetus in the womb. 

b. ♦poflr / pau / p a o and *p'6g / p'au / p’a o womb (Chuang); loan for e. (Li). 

c. *p^ I pau / p a o reed mat for wrapping (Li); shrubbery, bushy (Shi); dense, massive 

(Shi); luxuriant (Shi); ^b'jog / Njau: / p i a o reed (Li). Gl. 365. 

d. *p^ I pau: / p a o satiate (Shi). 

e. *b'dg j Nau / p’a o kitchen, butchering-room (Shi). — f. id. gourd (Shi). — g. id. 
bake, roast (Shi); loan for id. shout (Shi). Gl. 938. 

h. *b'dg I b*au: / p a o salted and dried fish (Chouli); loan for m. (Chouli). 

i. *b*6g I b*du / p’a o long robe (Shi); *b'6g / b'du- / p a o lapel of coat (Kungyang). 

j. *b*6g I b'du: / p a o carry in the arms (Shi). 
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k. * 6 ^ 0 ^ / 6 *^gi 4 / f o u drumstick (Tso). — 1. id. a, kind of bird-net (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

m. *p'6k I p'dk / p’o and b'dg / 6 ’aw:, b'au- / p a o and *b*dg / 6 *ait / p’a o to work 
leather (Chouli ap. Shuowen). 

n. *b'Qk I b'dk / p a o hail (Tso). 

1114 a— e. *nildg / mau: /mao cyclical character (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 3: 4,1), c. is 
Yin (inscr. 25), d. is Chou I (inscr. 56), e. is Chou I (inscr. 90). 
f. *ml6g / mau: /mao and Hiog j lidu: /1 i u Brasenia (Shi), 
g —h. *mlgg / mau: /mao Pleiades (Shi), h. is Chou (inscr. 375, name), 
i. *p'lgg I p*au- / p*a o and *kl6g / kau- / k i a o cave, cellar (Chouli). 
j —k. *ndug j mdu-j m a o (Pek. mao is irregular, we should expect a mou) to 
barter (Shi); loan for *ndi6g / midu- /mou bad eye-sight (Li), k. is Chou (inscr. 345, 
name). 

In the following words the archaic graph (b—e.) has been transfigured into two 
alternative variants. Shuowen takes the second one (see m. and q.) to be a variant of ® 
(*zi6g I idu / y u) but this is disproved by the archaic forms which show quite clearly 
that the phonetic in 1. is not yu but mao. Observe also the interesting double 
readings in f. above. 

1—0. *li6g I lidu: / 1 i u willow (Shi), n. is Chou II (inscr. 147), o. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
324). 

p—r. *li6g j lidu /1 i u detain (Meng); remain, tarry (Shi); a long time (Li), r. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 321, name). Gl. 1046. — s—t. id. bay horse with black mane (Shi). 

u. Hiog I lieu /1 i a o ringing sound in the ear (only Han-time text ex.); loan for id. 

support, rely on (Kuots’e); for a while, a little (Shi); an auxiliary word (Shi); t s i a o - 
1 i a o pepper plants (Shi). Gl. 295. 

v. Hiog I Ijau- /1 i u to gush forth (Kuan); loan for y. (Tso). 

X. Hjog / Udu: / I i u trap for catching fish (Shi); loan for y. (Shi). Gl. 746. 

y. Hiog ) Ifdu- / 1 i u place in centrum of atrium where the dripping of rain was let do\^Ti 

(Chouli); roof-spout (Li); eaves (Tso). — z. variant of s. above (Lie), 
a'. Hiog / liau /1 i u Idll (Shi); battle-axe (Shu); mutilate, destroy (Shi). Gl. 964. 
b'. Hiog I lidu: / 1 i u fine, stately (Shi). 

c'. Hiog I lidu, lidu: / 1 i u deep and clear (sc. water) (Shi); sharp (sc. wind) (Ch’uts’i). 
Gl. 245. 
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1115 a. **idgr / ‘tew / y a o small (only Han-time text examples). The graph, as seen in 
d, e. below, may be a drawing of a silk thread, cf. 

b. *'idg I 'i^u / y u and 'jpg / / y u Shuowen says: small (no text), 

c—e, *'idg I 'jcu / y u dark (Shi); solitary, secluded (Yi); to confine (Tso); obscure, 
difficult to understand (Yi). d. is Yin bone (O 549), e. is Chou II (inscr. 144). 
f. *‘idg I / y u young (Meng). 

8 * I / y ^ cry of deer (Shi). 

h. *'idg / 'i^u: / y u black (Id). 

i. *'i6g / *ieu: / yao yao-tiao beautiful; (Shi); deep, obscure, mysterious (Chuang). 
Gl. 1. 

j. / 'au /yao cavity, depression in a surface (Chuang). 

1116 a« *tidg / tieu: / n i a o bird (Shi). The Mand. n i a o is irregular, quite a riddle; 
we should expect a t i a o. The Sino-Japanese form is t e - u (c h 5). The graph was 
a drawing, see 827 b. above. 

b. ^tiog / tieu:, tieu- /1 i a o mistletoe (Shi). 

c. *t6g I tdu: / t a o island (Shu). 

1117 a. *g'ok / yttok / h u high-reaching, high (Yi ap. Shuowen). 

b. *g'dk I yak /ho crane (Shi); glistening white (Meng). 

c. *kdk I kdk / k ii e to raise, to quote (Chuang). 

d. *k*dk I k*dk / k’ii e solid, firm (Yi). 

1118 a — b. *ngiok / ngiak j nil e, y ue cruel, oppress, maltreat (Shi); calamity (Shu). 

b. is Chou II (inscr. 184). The graph has ’tiger* with the claw especially indicated. — 

c. id. ague (Li). 

d. I / h ii e to ridicule, to jest (Shi). 

1119a —^b. *dipk / jak /yiie Shuowen says: flute, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of c. below (no text), b. is Chou I (inscr. 74, sense of g. below). The graph is a 
drawing of the pipes of a Pan flute tied together, and two (mouths =)openings (the 
top element unexplained). — c. id. flute (Shi); key (Li); tube (Shu). Gl. 1574. — d— e. 
id. moisten, soak (Yili); to drain off, clear the course of (a river) (Meng); purify (sc. 
the heart) (Chuang). — f. id. to shine (Lii); melt, disperse (Chuang). — g. id. summer 
sacrifice (Shi). 

h. ^dittg I iu- / y ii cry out, call (Shu). Gl. 1409. 
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1120 a. *diok I ziak I s h a o a ladle, cup (Chouli); shao-yiie peony (Shi); *iiok j 
tiiak / c h o to ladle, serve wine (Li); loan for id, name of a piece of music (Li). The 
original graph was probably a drawing. 

b. *3iok I zjak / s h a o a la^e (Li); loan for h. (Chuang). 

c. *^iok I ziak / s h a o and iiok / tiiak / c h o and *d^k / {ak / y ii e ladle (Chuang); to 
ladle out, pour out (Kuliang); to deliberate (Chouli). 

d. ^tiok I Uiak / cho pour out (wine) in a cup (Shi); draw water (Shi); to deliberate, 
consult (Tso); loan for a. (Ch’uts’i). 

e. *iipk I Uiak /cho and *diok / ziak / s h a o a marriage go-between (Meng). 

f. *iiok I tijak I cho bum (Shu); brilliant (Shi); illuminate (Shu); brightly, clearly 
(Shu). Gl. 24. 

g. *diok I iak I y he name of a sacrifice (Li). 

h. *tiok I tiek / t i bright, brilliant (Li); mark in a target (Shi). — 1. variant of the pre¬ 
ceding (Yi ap. Shuowen). — j. id, reins (Li). 

k. *tiog I tieu- / t i a o to angle (Shi). — 1. variant of the preceding (Chuang, one version 
ap. Shiwen). 

m. *'iok I ’iak I y he bind (Shi); cord (Tso); restrain, restrict (Lunyu); abbreviate (Li); 
lump together (Li); condensed, essential (Meng); straitened (Lunyii); compliant (Kuoyii); 
*'iok I 'iak I y he and *’iog / ’jau- / y a o bond, contract, agreement (Tso). 

n. *'iok I 'iak I y he and ’ok j 'dk j wo Iris leaves (Ch’uts’i). 

1121a—d. *t8iok I tsiak 118 h e sparrow, small bird (Meng); a kind of ritual vessel 
(with bird-shaped lid) (Shi); loan for id, nobility, dignity, rank (Shi), b. is Yin bone 
(B hia 7: 7), c. is Chou I (inscr. 102). The graph is a drawing of the vessel in question. 

e. *dz'iok I dz'iak J t she torch (Chuang). 

f. *tsdk I tsdk I cho wheat grown where there has earlier been rice (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *tsiog I tsidu- / t s i a o varnish (Chouli). — h. id. to empty a cup (Li). 

1122 a—^b. *tsiok I tsiak 11 e'h e (the Pek. aspirate is irregular) sparrow, small bird 
(Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 8: 11,3). The graph has ’small’ and ’bird’, or. possibly, a bird 
with a tuft on its head. 

1123 a. *niok I nzjak I} o weak (Shu); consider weak, despise (Shu); yoimg, tender 
(Tso). — b. id, rush used for making mats (Ch’uts’i). 

c. *niok I nick / n i grieved (Shi, Han version ap. Shiwen). Gl. 35. 

d. *niok I niek / n i sink (Shi); (sunk =) depraved (Li); *niog / nieu- / n i a o urine 

(Chuang). 

e. *niog / nieu: / n i a o slender, swa 3 dng in the wind (Ch’uts’i). 

1124a—b. *dHok I d*iek 11 i phectsant (Shu); pheasant’s feather (Shi); loan for 
(Kuojii). b. is pre-Han (inscr. 439). The graph is a drawing of a bird with plume. — 

c. id. buy grain (Tso). 

d. *t'iok I t'iek / t’i and *d*iok / d'iek / t i tapering (Shi). 

e. *fiok I Viek / t’i leap, jump (Shi). 

f. *Viok I fiek / t’i and ^diok / iak / y he leap, jump (Shi). 

g. *d'dk I d'dk I cho pull out, select (Kuots’e); take away, eliminate (Li). 

h. *d'dk I d'dk j cho wash (Shi); moisten (Shi); sleek, glossy (Shi); brilliant, fine (Shi); 
*d'6g / 'd'aU‘ / chao wash clothes (Li). Gl. 851. 

i. *diog I idu~ / y a o shine, brightness (Shi). — j. id, shine (Tso), gleam (Shi). Gl. 
389. — k. id, shine (Tso). 
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l. *Viog I Vieu- / t’i a o sell grain (Mo). 

m. ^d'iog / d'ieu- / t i a o name of a plant (Chenopodium?) (Tso). 

n— p. ♦d'iogr / d*ieU‘ / t i a o a kind of vessel (inscr. 304). o. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 304), 
p. is Chou Ill/rV (inscr. 305). 
q. ^d'og I 3'aU’ / c h a o oar (Ch’uts’i). 

1125 a—€• ^ngldk / ngdk / y ii e music (Shi); *gldk / Idk / \ o and *ngldg / ngau- / y a o 
joy, rejoice in (Shi); *gl&k / Idk / 1 o and *gliog / Ijau- /1 i a o to cure (properly with 
rad. 104) (Shi). Gl. 337. b. is Yin bone (A 5: i,2), c. is Chou III (inscr. 217). The graph 
shows, on a (’tree’=) wooden stand some musical paraphernalia of uncertain interpreta¬ 
tion (bells? silk threads = strings?), 

d« *gldk / Idk /1 o and *gliok / Uek / 1 i crush under wheels (Lii). 
e —*gldk / Idk /1 o lying words (no text), f. is Chou (inscr. 349, name). 

^ —h. *glok I ItLok / 1 u name of a river (Ch’uts’i). h. is Chou II (inscr. 167, sense of a.), 
i. *gliok / liek / 1 i oak (Shi). — j. id, pebbles (Hokuan). — k. id, move (Ta Tai li). 
1— m. *Miok I ^jak / s h u o and *gliok / liek / 1 i to move (inscr. 325). m. is Chou 
III/IV (inscr. 325). 

n. *Miqk I iiak / s h u o to melt, fuse (Chouli); to shine (Lii). — o. id, to melt, fuse 
(Kuoyii); infuse (Meng); loan for id, beautiful, fine (Shi). 

р. *giok / iak / y ii e medicinal plant (Chouli); medicine (Tso); to cure (Shi); s h a o - 
y u e peony (Shi). 

1126 a. *tdk / idk / c h o high (Lunyii); distant (Ch’uts’i); loan for f. below (Chuang). — 
b. id, great, splendid (Shi). Gl. 678. 

с. *i'dk I Vdk I c h’o far, distant (Ch’uts’i). — d—e. variant of the preceding, e. is 
Chou I (inscr. 93, name). — f. to limp forward (Chuang ap. Shiwen). 

g—^h. *Viok I t^'fak I c h*o indulgent, gentle (Shi); generous (Shu); at ease, unrestrained 
(Meng).^ Gl. 158. h. is Chou (inscr. 335). 
i. *tdg / iau- / c h a o basket for covering and thus catching fish (Shi). Gl. 443. 
i— k. *nog {dnog'l) j nau- / nao mud (Tso); loan for g. (Chuang). k. is Chou III/IV 
(inscr. 324). 

l. ♦d’ogr / d'du- / t a o sad, sorry (Shi); pity (Li); anxious (Kuoyii). 

m. *d'iog I dHeu:, d'ieu- / tiao shake, move (Tso); arrange (Tso); *ndk (dnok'i) / ndk / 
nao arrange (Tso). 
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1127 a—^b. *p8k / pdk / p o horse with mixed colours (e. g. brown and white) (Shi); 
mixed (Siin); 1 i u - p o a kind of tree (Shi). Gls. 324, 391. b. is Yi bone (A 4: 47,3). 
The graph has ’horse’ and crossing lines. — c. id. a kind of fabulous animal (Kuan); 
loan for id. a kind of tree (Shi). The character is often used as a variant of a. above. 

1128 a. *dz^dk / dz'dk / tso to bore (Yili); chisel out (Shi); dig (Meng); hole (Chouli); 
loan for id. commence (Kungyang); feelings, passions (Chuang); loan for *tsdk / tsdk / 
tso fine, brilliant (Shi); for b. (Tso). Gl. 292. 

b. *tsdk I tsdk /tso fine and pure rice (Ch’uts’i). 

1129 a—c. *kog / kdu / k a o high (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 33,3), c. is Chou I (inscr. 
111 ). — The graph is a drawing of a high building. 

d— e. *kog / kdu: / k a o white, brilliant (Meng). — f. id. straw, dried stalk of grain 
(Tso). — g. id. dry straw (in mats) (Siin). — h. id. white silk, undyed silk (Shi). 

i. *kog I kdu, kdu- / kao fat, ointment (Shi); grease (Li); moisten, enrich (Shi); region 
below the heart (Tso). 

j—k. ♦i’ogr / k'du: / k’a o dried (tree etc.) (Li); kog / kdu: /kao a medicinal herb 
(Siin); loan for 1041 d. ’beat’ (Chuang). 

l. *k'og I k'du- / k’a o give food as recompense to soldiers, remunerate (Tso). 

m. *g"og / ydu / h a o hair (Lao). — n. id. porcupine (only Han-time text ex.); long¬ 
haired or shaggy animals (Mu t’ien tsi chuan); hair (Li); brave, eminent (Meng). 

^9'og / ydu: / h a o place name (Shi), p. is Chou (inscr. 388). 

q—r. ^yog / / h a o Artemisia (Shi); exhale a perfume (Li); loan for id. to confuse 

(sc. the eyes) (Chuang); consume, reduce (Kuo3ru). r. is Chou IV (inscr. 283). 

s. *k'dg / k'au, k'au- / k’i a o beat (Tso). 

t. *xog I / h i a o shout (Chuang). Gl. 928. 

u. / x^^ / h u and *xdk / / h a o blaze, flame (Yi), so also Mao on Ode 254 

(but here rather loan for x. below *xog to clamour). Gl. 928. 

v. ^x^^ I ^ ^ ^g"ok / ydk /ho rich white colours (of birds) (Shi). 

X. ^x^^ I ^ ^ *X^^ / X^^ / ^ ^ stem, severe (Yi); *xog / X^'^' / h i a o shrill 

sound (Chuang). 

y. *g'og / ydu / h a o moat (Mo). — z. id. shout (Chuang). 

a'. *k*og I k'du: / k’a o dried fish (Chouli); dried food (Li). 

b'. *x^9 I X^^ / h i a o to sound (Chuang). 

c'. *x^ I X^^' / h a o and *x^^ I X^^ / ^ ® ^ contract (CJhouli, so the Cheng Chung 
comm.). 

1130 a— b. *ngog / ngdu / a o saunter about, amuse oneself (Shi); tall (Shi); loan for d. 
clamour (Shi), for h. below (Siin). Gls. 926, 1134. b. is Chou II (inscr. 185, name). 
— c. variant of the preceding (saunter) (Chuang). 

d. *ngog / ngdu- / a o proud, arrogant (Shu). 

e —*ngog / ngdu / a o distressed cry (of birds) (Shi); to clamour (Shi, Lu version); 
vilify (Lti). Gl. 926. — g. id. beat (Kungyang). — h—i. id. fry ((Chouli), roast (Li), 
i. is pre-Han (inscr. 418, name). — j. id. big dog (Shu). — k. id. crab’s claw (Ta Tai li). 

1. *ngog / ngdu / a o and *ngdg / ngau / y a o reckless talk, vilify (Lii); reckless (Chuang); 
vast (Chuang); *ngog / ngdu- / a o to jest (Siin). 

m — n. *ngog / ngdu / a o fine horse (Lii); loan for d. (Chuang). n. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
326). — o. id. turtle (Lie). 

1131 a— b. *tog I tdu j t&o knife (Shi); small boat (Shi); loan for *tiog / tieu /1 i a o 
flutter in the wind (Chuang) (then sometimes modified into ^). b. is extracted from 
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the Arch, graph for 3fl| (Chou II, inscr. 147). The graph is a drawing. — c. id, grieved, 
sorry (Shi). 

d. ^fog I fdu I t’a o covetous (Chuang); loan for c. (Shu). Gl. 1912. 

e— h. •d’jogr / d'jau- / c h a o summon, call (Shi); incur (Shu); djpg / zidu- / s h a o 
place name (Shi), f. is Yin bone (A 2: 22,4), g. is Chou I (inscr. 65)y h. is CJhou II (inscr. 
148). in f. and g. there are various additional elements of uncertain interpretation. 

i. ^fjqg I Vjau / c h’a o and ^Vjpg / t^^jau / c h’a o grieved (Chuang). 

j. ^fjog I Vjdu I c h’a o leap on to (Tso); leap over (Meng); disappointed (Chuang). 

k. *diog I jau / y a o small carriage (Kuoyii). 

l. ^Uog I t^idu / c h a o to beckon, summon (Shi); raise, signalize (Kuoyii); to hit the 
mark (in shooting) (Lii); loan for a', below (Tso). 

m. *iiqg / Uidu / c h a o bright (Shi); illustrious (Shu); display, manifest (Tso); enlighten 
(Shu); *iiog / tiydu: / chao chaochao glorious (Shi); ^diog / zidu / c h’a o shrined 
on the left in the ancestral temple (Shi) (for this reading see Li: Wang chi, Shiwen). 
Gl. 1102. 

n. *iiog / Ujdu- /chao to shine on (Kuoyii); brilliant, manifest, visible (Shi.) — o. id, 
shine, shine on, enlighten (Shi). 

p. ^tyog I Ujdu: /chao pool, pond (Shi). 

q. ^ijqg / t^du- /chao tell (Shu); announce, inform (Li); instruct (Tso); appeal (Shu); 
loan for z. to assist, direct (Li). 

r. ^iiog I t^jdu /chao big sickle (Kuan). 

8 . ^Vjog I t&'idu, t^'idu: / c h’a o unbent bow (Shi). 

t—^y. ^diog / zjdu- / s h a o Shuowen says: high (only Han time texts). In the inscrip¬ 
tions it stands for m. above as name of the 4th Chou king. u. is Chou I (inscr. 68), v. 
is Chou I (inscr. 63), x. is Chou I (inscr. 107), y. is Chou II (inscr. 164). 

z. ^djog I zjdu: / s h a o continue (Shi); transmit (Shu); to direct, assist (in a ceremony) 
(li); loan for id. beautiful (Shi); for s. to relax, tarry (Shi). Gls. 347, 1048. 

a'. *diog / zjdu / s h a o name of certain pieces of music (Shu). — b. variant of the 
preceding (Chouli). 

c'. *iiog I tieu / t i a o sable (Tso, only as N. Pr.). 
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d'. *d*iog I d'ieu / t’i a o a kind of pea (Shi); Bignonia (Shi); *tiog / tieu / t i a o reed 
(Siin). 

e'. ^d'og I d*du / t’a o small drum (Li). 

1132 a —b. *tog / tdu- / 1 ao arrive (Shi); loan for c. (Chuang). h. is Chou II (inscr. 
132). The graph has chi ’arrive* and either jen ’man* or tao ’knife’ (the latter 
then phonetic). 

c. *tog I tdu:, tdu- /tao turn over, invert (Shi); contrary (Hanfei). 

d. ^tog I tdu- /tao and ^tok / tdk / c h o highgrown, high (Shi, Han version). Gl. 678. 

1133 a. ^d'og / d’dw- /tao thief, robber, scoundrel (Shi); steal (Tso). 

1134 a —^b. ^8og / sdu- /sao Shuowen says: a crowd of birds chirping (no text), b. 
is Chou (inscr. 363, name). The graph has ’tree’ and ’mouth’ tripled. — c. id. shout 
(Tso). 

d. *8og I 8du:, 8du- /sao dry (Yi). 

e. *8og I 8du /sao fat of swine or dog (Li). — f. id. putrid smell (Yentsi). 

g. *i8og I t8du: / t s a o wash (Li). — h. id. jade pendants of a cap (Li). — i. id. bleach 
(sc. silk) (Li). 

j. *t8og I t8du- / t 8 a o deviate (Chouli). — k. id. move swiftly (Li); hurried, rash 
(Lunyii); fierce (Tso). 

l. *t8'og I t8'du: / t s’a o grieved (Shi). Gl. 348. 

m. ^t8"og I is'du: / t s’a o grasp (Li); to handle (Tso); *t8'og / fa’dw- / t s’a o (what is 
held on to:) principles (Meng). 

n. *t8og I t8du: /1 s a o a kind of water plant (Shi); loan for id. cord as ornament on 
ceremonial cap (Li); cushion on which jade was presented (Li). 

1135 a. *log / Idu / 1 a o toil (Shi); merit (Tso); *log / Idu- /1 a o (acknowledge some¬ 
body’s toU:) to recompense (Shi). Gl. 284. 

b. *liog I lieu / 1 i a o fat roimd the intestines (Shi). 

1136 a. *b'og I b'du-I ^ A o violent, oppressive (Shi); to overpower by sheer force 
(without weapons) (Shi); quickly, suddenly (Li); ^b'uk / b'uk / p u expose to the sun, 
to dry (Meng); exhibit (Meng). — b. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). 

c. *b'og I b'du- / p a o sudden rain (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

d. *pok I puok / p u and *pdk / j)dk / p o embroidered collar of coat (Shi). 

e. *pdk I j)dk / p o angry soimd (or: bang!) (Chuang). 

1137a —^b. *mog I mdu I m & o hair (Shi); fiu*, feathers (Li); vegetation (Tso). b. is 
Chou I (inscr. 95, name). The graph is a drawing. — c— d. id. pennon of ox-tails (Shi); 
loan for id. backward-sloping (sc. hill) (Shi), loan for h. (Meng); d. is Chou II (inscr. 
192, name). — e. id. long tufts of hair, worn uncut (one on each side of the head) by 
children or youths (Shi); long hair, mane (Li); loan for id. fine, eminent (Shi). Gls. 
128, 679. — f. id. ox-tail (Chouli); character also applied to a word 1 i, see gr. 979 i. above. 

g. *mog I mdu /mao vegetable plants (esp. used in soup) (Yili); *mog / man- /mao 
to treat as a vegetable, i. e. cull and cook (Shi). Gl. 5. 

h. *mog I mdu- /mao very old (Shi); senile (Shu). Gl. 1506. 

i. *mog I mdu- /mao and *mdk / mdk /mo and ^mdk j mdk /mo dull-sighted 
(Meng). 

j. / ;fdu- / h a o a kind of millet (Lii); loan for id. reduce, diminish (Chouli). — 

k. id. to diminish, to waste (Shi). Gl. 993. 
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1138 a —^b. ^g'iog / g’idtt / k’i a o high (Shi); rising aloft (Shi); loan for *k'iog / k'idu / 
k’i a o and ^kfog / kidu / k i a o anxious (Chuang); loan for o. arrogant (Li); for n. 
(Shi). Gls. 30, 219. b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 295). Graph of similar depicting sense 
as 

c. *g'iog I g'jdu / k’i a o tall (Tso). 

d. *g^iog I g'idu / k’i a o and *g'iog / g^du- / k i a o peak (Lie). 

e —t *g'iog / g'idu / k’i a o cauldron with high feet (inscr. 257). f. is Chou II/III (inscr. 
257). 

g. ^g'iog I g'idu / k’i a o cross-bar, cross-piece (Yili); bridge (Tso, in a place name); 
^kjog I kidu- / k i a o well-sweep (Li); loan for *kiog / kidu: / k i a o energetic (Chuang); 
for a. (Shi); for i. (Siin); for 1. (Lu). 

^9'iP9 / / k’i a o agile (Lii). 

i. ^kiog I kidu / k i a o high, lift the head (Chuang). 

j. *kiog I kidu: / k i a o lift, elevated, high (Siin); loan for 1. (Chouli). — k. id. to fasten 
(sc. the strap to the shield) (Shu). — 1. id. to straighten (Yi); falsify, feign, forge (Shu); 
loan for id. strong, martial (Shi). — m. id. tell tales, reveal the faults of others (Siin). 

n. ^kiog / kidu / k i a o and ^g'iog / g'idu / k’i a o a kind of pheasant (Shi). Gl. 219. 

o. ^kiog I kidu / k i a o high (Shi ap. Shuowen); untamed horse (Chuang); proud, 

arrogant (Shi); *k'iog / k'idu / k’i a o vigorous (sc. horse) (Shi); I / h i a o 

h i e-h i a o short-muzzled dog (Shi). Gl. 169. 

p. ^k'iog I k'idu / k’i a o string, band (Kuan). 

q. ^g'iok I g'iak / k ii e lifting the feet high, strong-looking (horses etc.) (Shi); conceited 
(Shi); *kiog / kidu: / k i a o martial (Shi); *kiok / kmk / k ii e straw sandal (Chuang); 
run swiftly (Lii). 

r. ^kwk I kiak / k ii e straw sandal (Hanfei). 

1139 a. *g'iog / g'idu / k’i a o a kind of Malva (Shi). The Seal has ’herb’ and ’gather’. 

1140 a —^b. / h i a o clamour, noise (Tso); loan for id. satisfied, at ease 

(Meng); *ngog / ngdu / a o clamour, many voices (Shi); arrogant (Shi). Gls. 558, 926. 
b. is Chou (inscr. 354, name). The graph has ’four mouths’ and ’head’. 

1141 a — b. *'iog j 'idu: /yao bend (Tso); break, cut off (Chuang); premature death 
(Shu); kill, destroy (Shi); ^'iog / 'idu /yao delicate, slender, young and beautiful 
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(Shi); good-natured, agreeable (Meng); loan for g. (Chouli); *'og / ‘dti; / a o new-born 
(Li). Gls. 23, 347, 548, 1363. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 48,3, name). The graph shows a 
bending man. — c. variant of the preceding (fresh and tender) (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

d. **ipg I '\du / y a o beautiful, fine, charming (Chuang); remarkable, supernatural, 
ominous (Tso). — e, variant of the preceding (Ta Tai li). Gl. 23. 

^ I *1®^- / y ® o premature death (Meng); kill a young animal (Li). 

6* * iP9 I 1®® / y ® o inauspicious, unlucky (Kuoyii). — h. id. bad omen, inauspicious, 
nefarious (Ta Tai li). 

i. *'iog I ‘ieu: / y a o South-east comer of the house (Chuang). 

j. *'iog I 'ieUy 'ieu:, *ieu- / y a o obscure, deeply hidden (Chuang). 

k. *‘og I *du\ / a o young of deer (Kuo 3 ii). 

l. I 'uok / w u sprinkle, moisten, enrich (Tso); fertile (Tso); to look rich and glossy 
(Shi); elegant (Shi); soft (Shi); wash (hands) (Chouli). Gl. 3^. 

m. / 'uok / w u silver, silvered (Shi). Gl. 312. 

1142 a. *'iog / 'idu / y a o waist (Li); waist-band (Shi); loan for id. seek, demand (Meng); 

to force (Lunyii); to intercept (Meng); agreement (Lunyii); a rendez-vous, meet (Shi); 
a compact, treaty (Shu); to sum up (Shu); /yao important, essential 

(Hiaoking); summary (Chouli); accounts (li); (the meaning *to wish, will’ is a later 
phase of the word). Gls. 1384, 1924. 

b. ^'iog I '{du /yao waist (Kuots’e). — c. id. sound made by locusts (Shi). — d. 
id. a kind of grass (some kind of Polygala) (Shi). 

1143 a—c. ^tiog / Udu / c h a o morning (Shi); *d*iog / d^jdu / c h’a o (morning cere¬ 
mony:) audience (Shi); court (Shi); go to the court of (Tso). Gl. 744. b. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65), c. is Chou I (inscr. 70). This is the primary graph for d. (’morning tide’, 
cognate to a.), the ’sun’ visible in the ’grass’ (rising at the horizon, cf. ^ ’evening’: 
’sun’ disappearing in the ’grass’), and, to the right, ’water’. 

d—e. *d'iog / d'idu / c h’a o morning tide (Ch’uts’i). e. is Chou IV (inscr. 286, sense 
of a. above). 
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1144 a. *diog I idu I y a, o (same word as next, hence the reading) Shuowen says: 

earthenware, pottery, thus taking it to be the primary form of b. below (no text). 
Tsle-yun reads *dipg / / y u, but in view of the derivates this is unlikely. The 

Seal has 'earthenware* and 'meat*. — b. id. kiln (Kuan). — c, variant of the preceding 
(Mo). — d—e. id. public service, military service (Hanfei). — f. id. to caper, merry 
(Ch’uts'i). — g. id. shake (Shi); be agitated (Shi). — h. id. a kind of tree (Kuoyii). — i. 
id. a kind of precious stone (Shi). — j. id. sing, song (Shi). — k. id. s i a o-y a o 
saunter about, be at ease (Shi). — 1. id. a fabulous fish with wings (Lu). 

m. ^djog I idu- / y a o hawk, kite (Lie). 

n. ^diog I idu / y a o flourishing, abimdant (Shu); follow (Lii); loan for *d'i6g / / 

c h o u oracle pronouncement (Tso); loan for ^ (Yi). 

o. ^djqg I i^u / y u a kind of tree (Lie). 

1145 a. *d'iog / d'idu: / c h a o cracks in heated oracle tortoise shell or bone, prognostics, 
omen (Tso); indication, symptom (Tso); beginning, initiate (Li); loan for id. an area, 
fixed space (Li); a great number, million (Shu). — b. id. make altars at limits of tomb 
or sacrificial area (Chouli ap. Shuowen). — c. id. tortoise-and-snake flag (Shi). 

d— f. ^d\og I jdu / y a o a family name (Tso); beautiful (Siin). e. is Chou II/III (inscr. 
273), f. is II/III (inscr. 278). 

g. ^diog / idu / y a o mussel shell (Ch’uts’I). 

h. ^Viog / Vieu / t'i a o and ^ts'jog / ta'idu / t s'i a o hoe (Chuang); ^d'iog / d'ieu / t’i a o 
long lance (Lii). 

i. *fiog I Vieu / t'i a o mean (Shi). Gl. 400. 

j. ^Viog I Vieu- / t'i a o to look (Li). 

k. *Viog I Vieu / t'i a o shrine for remote ancestors (Tso). 

l. ^Viog I Vieu- / t'i a o go to pay homage to (sc. the prince or king) (Chouli). — m. 
variant of the preceding (Tso). For obscure reasons this character has sometimes been 
used for 'bend the head*. 

n. *Viog / Vieu / t'i a o and ^d*iog j d'ieu / t’i a o usurp (Kuojni); frivolous, reckless 
(Ch'uts’i); ♦d'iogr / d'ieu / t'i a o and ♦d'io^ / d'ieu: / tiao go and come (Shi). Gls. 
237, 1969. 

o. H'iog j Vieu / t'i a o provoke (Tso); loan for id. ladle (Yili); select (Kuots'e); *d'iog / 
d'ieu: /tiao turn about, caper (Chuang); ^Vog / Vdu j t’a o mobile, restless (Shi). 
Gls. 237, 1969. 

p. ♦d'iogr / d*ieu / t'i a o jump (Chuang). 

q. ♦d'togr / d'ieu: /tiao perforate, bore a hole (Huai); loan for y a o -1 i a o beautiful 
(Shi); for ^Viog j Vieu /t'iao small, insufficient (Tso); light, frivolous (Tso). Gl. 1. 

r. ^d'iog / d'ieu: /tiao seduce (Knots’^). 

8. *Vog / Vdu I t'a o pour water, wash (Shu). Gl. 1969. 

t. *d'og I d'du / t'a o and ^Viog / Vieu- / t'i a o moan, cry (Yi). 

u. ^d"og I d*du / t'a o peach tree, peach (Shi). — v. id. abscond (Shi); avoid (Meng). 
— X. id. small drum (Shi). — y. variant of the preceding (Lunyii). 

z. ^d*og I d*du / t'a o and ^d'og / d'du: / t a o horse three or four years old (Chouli). 

1146 a— €• ^d'jog / 3'jdu: / c h a o to begin, initiate, to institute (Shi); arrange (Kuoyii); 
diligent (Shi); smart (Shi); limit, delimit (Shi). Gls. 875, 1042, 1116, 1266. b. is Chou I 
(inscr. 58), c. is Chou I (inscr. 86). The graph has 'door', 'dagger-axe* or 'baton', and 
'writing stylus'; explanation imcertain. 

1147 a. *d*iog / 3'idu / c h'a o some kind of frog (only Han time text ex.); loan for ^ 
morning (Ch'uts'i). 
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1148 a. *tsiog / tsidu / t s i a o roast, bum, scorch (Tso). The Seal has ’bird and ’fire*. 

b. ^tsiog I tsidu / t s i a o roast, bum (Li); ^tsjpk / tsiak / t s u e and ^tsok / tsdk j cho 
torch (Li). Gl. 383. 

c. ^tsiog / tsidu- / t s i a o discern, understand (Siin); free, natural (Li); *dz'iog / dz'idu j 
ts’iao dwarf (Lie) Gl. 383. 

d. *tsiog / tsjdu- / t s i a o exhaust, thoroughly understand (Siin). 

e. *tsiog I tsjdu /1 s i a o raw hemp (Lie); loan for i. below (Tso). 

f. ^tsjog I tsidu- / t s i a o to pledge a ritual cup to a young man at his ceremony of 
capping or at his marriage (Li); loan for id. exhaust, finish (Siin). 

g. *tsiog / tsidu / tsiao tsiao-liao name of a small bird (Chuang). 

h. '^dz'jog I dz'jdu /1 s’i a o melancholy, harassed, distressed (Tso); haggard (Kuo 3 ru). 
— !• id. gather firewood (Shi); firewood (Tso); to bum (fuel) (Kungsyang). — j, id. 
deteriorate, worn (Shi). Gl. 383. 

k. *dz'iog I dz'jdu- /tsiao to chew (Li); loan for ^tsjog / tsjdu /tsiao reduced (sc. 
sound) (Li); *tsj6g / tsjdu / t s i u cry of birds (Li). Gl. 383. 

l. *tsdk I tsdk / c h o prematurely cut grain (Li). — m—^n. variant of the preceding 
(inscr. 3^). n. is Chou (inscr. 364). 

1149 a—d. *sjog / sjdu: / s i a o small (Shi); to belittle (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 3,4), 
c. is Yin (inscr. 10), d. is Chou I (inscr. 54). The graph is a symbol. 

e— f. *Hog / Mdu: / s h a o few (Shi); a little (Lunyii); after a short while (Meng); 
*hog I ^idu- / s h a o yoimg, junior (Lunyii); second, sub- (Tso). f. is Chou IV (inscr. 
291). 

g. ^sjog I sjdu- / 8 i a o resemble (as a son his father) (Lunyii); loan for *sjog / sjdu 
8 i a o disperse (Chuang). 

h —*sjog I sjdu / s i a o night, evening (Shi); loan for a. (Li), i. is pre-Han (inscr. 424, 
name). — j. id. melt, dissolve (Shi); annihilate, disappear (Yi); loan for m. (Li). — k. 
id. headache (Chouli). 

l. *sjog I sjdu / 8 i a o and ^siog / sieu / s i a o a kind of silk stuff (Li). 

m. *sjog I sjdu / siao siao-yao saunter about, be at ease (Shi). — n. id. melt, 
reduce, diminish (Li), cf. j. above. — o. id. sleet (only Han time text ex.); loan for h. 
(Lii), for j. (Mo). 

p. *ts'jog I ts'jdu- /1 s’i a o similar (Lie). — q. id. with small and deformed opening 
(sc. flask) (Li). — r. id. high, precipitous (Ch’uts’i). 
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8. *ts'iog I ts'jdu: / t s’i a o anxious, grieved (Shi). 

t. ^dz'iog I dz'jau- / t s i a o to blame (Shu). 

u—^v. *d*iog I d'idu: / c h a o to hasten (Mu t’ien tsi chuan); loan for id, or *d*iog / d'ieu: / 
t i a o pierce, cut (Shi); loan for ^ (Siin). v. is Chou III (inscr. 237, name). 

X. ^siog I sieu / s i a o eliminate (Chouli). 

y. *8dg I sau / s h a o branch, staff (only Han time text ex.); loan for id, ditch dug out 
by flowing water (Chouli). 

z. *8og I sau- / s h a o a little, few (Tso); rations (to soldiers etc.) (Chouli). 

a'. *8dg I sau / s h a o bamboo vessel (Lunyli). — b'. id, spider (Shi). 

c'. *8iok I siak /sue and *sipg / siau- / s i a o scrape, pare, cut (Shi); destroy (Shi); 
scraper, curved knife (Chouli); erase (Chouli); deprive (Li); loan for id, sword sheath (Han 
time text ex.); for *8dg / sau- / s h a o a zone comprising districts at a certain distance 
from the capital (Chouli). 

d'. *8iog I sieu / s i a o and *8dg / sau / s h a o and *sdk / sdk / s h u o drawn out in 
point, pointed (Chouli). 

e'. ^siog / sieu / s i a o pipe, flute (Tso); *8dk / sdk / s h u o name of a piece of music 
(Siin). Gl. 1345. 

1150 a. ^siog / sjau- / s i a o laugh (Shi). 

1151a—d. ^Ijog I Ijau-/ \ i a, o burnt-offering (inscr. Yin bone A 1:1,1), same word 
as next. c. is Yin bone (A 6: 64,4), d. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,1). The graph shows firewood 
with flames, with or without ’fire’ beneath. 

e. Hjog I lidu, lidu- / 1 i a o and ^liog / lieu- / 1 i a o burnt-offering (Shi); torch (Shi); 
flame, bum (Shi); brilliant (Shi). 

f. *liog / lidu- / 1 i a o treat sickness, cure, heal (Tso). 

g. *lipg I lidu: /1 i a o and *liog / lieu: / 1 i a o bind round, wrap (Li). 

h. ^liog I lieu, lieu: / 1 i a o comrade, colleague (Shi); loan for id. fine, good, lovely 

(Shi); office (Shi). — i—1. id. comrade, colleague (Tso); labourer (Tso). j. is Yin bone 
(A 4: 31,6), k. is Chou I (inscr. 69), 1. is Chou II (inscr. 180). 

m. *liog I lieu / 1 i a o empty, down-hearted (Ch’uts’i). — n. id. hunt at night (with 
torches) (Kuan).. 

o. *liog I lieu, lieu: / 1 i a o clear-eyed (Meng). 

p. ^liog I lieu / 1 i a o fat round the intestines (Shi ap. Shuowen). — q. id. distant (Tso). 
— r. id. tsiao-liao name of a bird (Chuang). 

8. ♦iogr / Idu: / 1 a o and *liog / lieu /1 i a o short rafters (Ch’uts’i). 

t. ♦iogr / Idu / 1 a o and Hiog / lieu / 1 i a o a kind of ritual vessel (Chouli). 

u. ^log / Idu: / 1 a o rain water (Li); puddle, pool (Shi). — v. id. dried prune (Chouli). 

1152 a. *niog I fizidu: I ] a. o disturb (Tso); accord with, docile (Shu); make docile 

(Chouli); domesticate (Tso). The graph has ’hand’ and ’grief, annoyance’. Abbreviated 
phonetic in: 

b. ♦nogr / ndu / n a o monkey (Li). 

1153 a. *j)iog I pidu: I ^isLO exterior garments (Li); the outside (of dress) (Lunyii); 
the outside (generally), farthest point (Shu); to display, manifest (Shu); distinguish 
(Tso); mark of distinction (Kuoyii); set an example (Tso). 

1154 a. *piog / pidu / p i a o and *pidg / pieu / p i u and *8am / sam / s h a n long hair 
(only Han-time text ex.). The Seal has ’long’ and strokes depicting hair. 
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1155 a. / pidu / p i a o rushing, violent (sc. wind) (Li). The Seal has ’dog’ tripled. 

1156 a—c. *piog / pidu / p i a o and *pidg / /pin a flock of horses (only post- 
Han text ex.), b. is Chou III (inscr. 220, enlarged by rad. 53, name) c. is pre-Han 
(inscr. 402, name). The graph has ’horse’ tripled. 

1157 a —^b. *p'iqg / p'idu / p’iao Shuowen says: leaping flames, thus taking it to be 
the primary form of c. below (but also in this sense Kuangyiin reads it p'jdu, not pidu); 
(no text); loan for *p'iog / p*idu- / p’i a o dry and powdery (sc. earth) (Chouli). 

c. *piog I pjdu / p i a o leaping flames (Lii). — d. id. branch (Chuang). 

e. ^piog I pjdu / p i a o and *b'iog / b^jdu / p’i a o whirl-wind (Shi); *p'iog / p'jdu / 
p’i a o to blow down (sc. a tile) (Chuang). 

f. *p'iog I p*idu, p'idu- / p’i a o light (not heavy) (Siin). 

g. *p'iog I p'jdu- / p’i a o quick (Chouli); *p'iog / p'jdu / p’i a o and *piog / pidu: / 
p i a o tip, end (Chuang). 

h. ^p'jog I p'fdu / p’i ao to rush (sc. a car) (Shi). Gl. 359. — i. id. to float (Sun-tsi); 
dropsy (Chuang); loan for e. above (Shi). 

j. *p'iog I p'jdu: / p’i a o light blue or green (Ch’uts’i). 

k. ^b'iog I b'jdu / p’i a o gourd (Lunyii). 

l. *b*iog I Vidu: / p i a o fall down, to shed, to drop (Shi); to strike (Shi); ^p'ipg / p'idu / 
p’i a o and ^p'iog / p'ieu / p’i a o and ^p"bg / p'au / p’a o strike down, crush (Tso); 
*p'bg I p*au I p’a o lay down (Kungyang); *piog / pidu / p i a o to beckon, to signal 
(Meng); high up (Kuan). 

1158 a. *miog I midu: /miao small-eyed, peering, weak-sighted (Yi); small, insigni¬ 
ficant (Shu); very small, minute (Chuang); (into the finest details:) exhaust, to the 
utmost (Siin); far (Chuang). The Seal has ’eye’ and ’a little’. Abbreviated phonetic in: 

b. *miog / /miao marvellous, admirable (Yi); mysterious (Lao). 

c. *miog I midu: /miao the utmost end (Li). — d. variant of the preceding (Kuan). 
— e. id. vast waters (Kuan). 

1159 a. ^miog / midu /miao grain in the blade (Shi); sprout, young growth of grass 
and vegetables (Shi); loan for id. summer hunt (Shi). The Seal has ’herb’ and ’field’. — 

b. variant of 1160 a. below (Yili). 

c. *miog / midu /miao and ^mog / mau /mao wild cat (Shi); cat (Li). 
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1160 a— €. *miog I midu-1 mi slo ancestral temple (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 159), 

c. is Chou II (inscr. 153). The graph has (roof =) ’hall’ and ’morning’: the hall for 
the morning rite, the sacrifice at dawn. 

1161 a. *miog j midu: / miao wide water (Ch’uts’i). The Seal has ’water’ tripled. 

1162 a. *kiog / kieu: / k i a o (same word as next, hence the reading) Shuowen says: to 
shine, bright (no text). T’angyiin reads jak / y u e, but Tsiyiin reads kieu: / kiao as 
above, and since the character consists of ’let out’ 6 ’brightness’, it is probable that 

b. below is the same word with a tautological repetition of &, which confirms the reading 
of Tsiyiin. 

b. *kiog I kieu: /kiao bright (Shi); distinct (Lunyii). 

c. *kiog I kieu- /kiao and ^kiok / kiek / k i shout (Li), cry, weep (Kungyang). 

d. *kiog I kieu /kiao seek (Lunyii); pry out (Lunyii); intercept (Tso); take advantage 

of (Tso); *kiog / kieu- /kiao limit (Lao). 

e. *kiog / kieu- /kiao and *kiok / kiek / k i dam up and cause to rush up (sc. water) 
(Meng); loan for id. clear (Chuang); sharp (sc. sound) (Ch’uts’i). 

f. ^kiog I kieu /kiao follow a course, strive for, seek (Chuang). 

g. ^k'iog I k'ieu- / k’i a o and ^k'iok / k'iek / k’i to slap from the side (Chuang). — h. 

^k'iog / k'ieu- / k’i a o hole, opening (Li). 

1163 a. *kiog j kieu I kiuo and ^tiog j tiidu j chuo Shuowen says: cut (no text); 
loan for id, N. Pr. (Shu); to see (Yi Chou shu). The Seal has ’metal’ and ’knife’. 

1164 a. ^ngiog / ngieu / y a o high (Mo); loan for id, N. Pr. (Shu). 

b. ^ngiog / ngieu / y a o dwarf (Lie); ^kiog / kieu: /kiao luck (Chuang). 

c. ^kiog I kieu /kiao dilute (Chuang, one version). 

d. ^k'iog I k'ieu / k’i a o bleached, white (sc. bones) (Chuang). 

e. I / h i a o cry of alarm (Shi). 

f. I / h i a o make clear, understand (Siin). 

g. *x^ I I hi AO pork soup (Li). 

h. ^g'iog I g'jdu / k’i a o long tail-feather (Ch’uts’i); loan for id, lift (Chuang); expose 
(Li); piled up, high, perilous (Shi); far away (Tso). 

i. ^k>dg I k'au / k’i a o and ^k'iog / k'ieu: / k’i a o stony soil (Meng). — j. variant of the 
preceding (Siin). 

k. *niog I nzjdu: / j a o to wind round (Tso, part of place name). 

l. ^fijog I nzjdu / j a o herbs for fuel (Shi). — m. id, intestinal worm (Kuanyin). — 
n. id, scabbard (Li). — o. id, ample, abundant (Tso). 

p. ^ndg I nau- / n a o bent wood (Chouli); to bend (Siin); crooked, unjust (Li); weak (Yi); 
turn away, break up (sc. army) (Tso); disperse (Yi); ^njog / nzjdu / j a o oar (Ch’uts’i). 

q. *ndg / nau / n a o shout, wrangle (Chuang). — r. id, a kind of bell (Chouli); loan for 
8. below (Chuang). 

s. ^ndg I nau: / n a o and ^x'^ I X^'^ / h a o to trouble, disturb (Tso); to bend (Lii); 
flinch (Meng). 

t. ^injog I ijdu / s h a o bum (Li). 

1165 a— c. ^iiog / lieu- / t i a o and *iiok / titk / t i condole (Tso); grieved (Shi); to 
pity (Shi); to comfort (Meng); good (Shi); gracious, kind (Shu). Gls. 429, 1481. In the 
bronze inscriptions this character (*tiogy iiok) is always used in the sense of ^ *^j6k, 
b. is Yin (inscr. 30), c. is Chou I (inscr. 88). 

d— e. ^ijog / iijdu / c h a o Shuowen says: vessel (no text), e. is Chou II (inscr. 139, 
sense of 1031 j. above). 
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1166 a—b. *kdg / kau / kiao to cross (Shi); exchange (Yi); hand over (Tso); contact 
(Meng); join (Tso); have relations with (Yi). Gl. 321. b. is Chou II/III (inscr. 281, 
name). The graph shows a man with crossed legs. 

c—d, ^kog I kau: / kiao bum on a pyre of crossed logs (inscr. Yin bone A 5: 33,2). 
d. is Yin bone (A 5: 33,2). — e. id. beautiful (Shi). 

f. *kdg I kau: /kiao beautiful (Lii); ^g'^g / yau / h i a o immoral (Tso). 

g. *kSg / kau /kiao and / 'aw / y a o cry (Chuang). Gl. 321. 

h. *kog I kau- /kiao compare (Li). 

i. *kdg / kau- /kiao foot fetters (Yi); loan for id. examine (Li); compare (Meng); 
dispute, answer back (Limyu); *kdg / kau: /kiao quickly (Chouli); *g'og / yau- / 
h i a o enclosure (for animals) (Chouli); school (Meng); *g'dg / yau, yau:, yau- / h i a o 
foot of a table etc. (Li). 

j. *kdg I kau: /kiao artful (Shi); crafty (Tso); perverse (Tso). Gl. 230. 

k. ^kog I kau: /kiao twist (Li), strangle (Tso); pressing, intense (Tso); rude (Lunjru); 
^g'og I yau / h i a o band for holding shroud tight (Li); loan for id. greenish-yellow 
(Li). Gl. 357. 

l. ^kog I kau /kiao dried grass (Shu). — m. id. scaly dragon (Lii); alligator (Li). — 
n. id. vicinity of a city, suburb (Shi); outlands (Shi); suburban altar and sacrifice 
(Shi). — o. id. shark (Siin). 

p. *k'dg I k'au / k’i a o tibia; used figuratively of the tapering end of the spoke in a 
wheel (Chouli). 

q. ^g'dg / yau- / h i a o pleased (Meng). — r—t. id. imitate, follow (Tso); announce (Li); 
hand over, deliver (Tso); give injunctions to (Shu); to devote (Meng); have effect (Siin). 
s. is Yin bone (B hia 10: 16), t. is Chou I (inscr. 76, name). — u. id. imitate (Shi). — v. 
variant of r. above (Kuots’e). 

X. *kiog / kieu: /kiao bright (Ch’uts’i). — y. id. bright (Shi). 

z. * tog I 'ieu: / y a o South-east comer of a house (Yili). 

a'. *'iog I 'ieu- / y a o obscure, secluded (Yili). 

b'. ^kok / kdk / k ii e bars on top of sides of carriage box, in front turned upwards in 
horn or hook shape (Shi); loan for id. compete, contest (Meng); loan for *kog / kau- / 
kiao to measure, compare (Lao). 
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1167 a— c. ^g'dg / yau / hiao, yao change (Yi). b. is Yin bone (B hia 41:1, name), 

c. is Chou II (inscr. 159, sense of m. below). Pek. yao is irregular in this and the 
next two; we should expect a h i a o. — d. id, viands (Kuoyii). — e. id. eat, food, 
viands (Shi); loan for id. mixed, confused (Chuang); loan for ^ imitate (Li). 

f—g. *kSg I kau- / k i a o teach, instruct (inscr. 147), same word as next. g. is Chou II 
(inscr. 147). — h—^1. id. teach, instruction (Shi), i. is a common but erroneous variant, 
j. is Yin bone (A 5: 8,1, name), k. is Yin bone (A 5: 20,2, sense here uncertain), 1. is 
Chou IV (inscr. 293). 

m—o. *kdk / kdk / kiie same word as 1166 b'. above: bars on carriage box (inscr. 86 
etc.), n. is Chou I (inscr. 86), o. is Chou II (inscr. 154). 

1168 a— c. *xog / yau- / h i a o to be filial, filial piety (Shi), b. is Yin (inscr. 9), c. is 
Chou II (inscr. 139). The graph has ’old’ above and ’child’ below. 

I X^^' / h i a o roar, shout (Shi, one version). Gl. 938. 

1169 a. *dz'dg j dz'au / ch’ao nest (Shi); make a nest (Tso). The original graph was 
probably a drawing. 

b. ^tsiog I tsidu: / t s i a o cut off (Shu); ^ts^og / ts^au / c h’a o snatch (Li). 

c. ^tsiog I tsjdu: / t s i a o to make weary (Tso); loan for *dz'og / dfau / c h’a o and 
*t8*og I ts'au I c h’a o snatch (Li, one version). 

d. *8og I sdu / s a o reel off a thread (Li); loan for 1134 n. above (Chouli). 

e. variant of 1134 n. above (Chouli). 

1170 a. *b'dg / Vau / p’a o a kind of deer (Yi Chou shu); loan for ^jnog / pjdu / p i a o 
to run (Shi); to weed (Shi). Gl. 170. The Seal has ’deer’ and ’fire’. 

b. *j4pg I pjdu / p i a o to run (Shi). Gls. 170, 474. — c. id. ample (Shi). Gl. 170. — 

d. id. to weed (Tso), cf. a. above. — e. id. horse’s bit (Shi). Gl. 170. 

f. *p'iog I p'idu: / p’i a o change colour (said of a bird) (Li). — g. variant of the preceding 
(Chouli ap. Shiwen). 

1171 a. ^mog / mau- / mao appearance, form, manner (Kuoyii). — b. id. appearance, 
form, manner, aspect (Shu). 

c. *mipg I midu: / m i a o small (Tso); to slight (Shi); *mok / mdk /mo far-reaching, 
extensive (Shi) (same word as d.). Gls. 963, 1012. 

d. *indk I mdk /mo distant (Ch’uts’i). 

1172 a— c. ^kung I kung I kung work (Shu); artisan (Tso); officer (Shi); to officiate 
(Shi); Gls. 666, 1325. b. is Yin bone (O 1271), c. is Chou I (inscr. 58). The graph is 
said to be a drawing of a carpenter’s square, cf. group 95 above. — d. id. work, effort 
(Shi); achievement, result (Shi); merit (Shi), loan for g. (Shu). Gl. 1565. 

e— f. *kung / kung / k u n g and ^kong / kuong / k u n g to work at (Shi), apply oneself 
to (Lunyii); well-worked, solid (Shi); attack (Yi). f. is Chou III (inscr. 228). 

g. ^kung I kung- /kung tribute (Shu); to present (Tso). 

h. ^k'ung / k'ung / k’u n g hollow, empty (Shi); s i - k’u n g director of works (Shu); 
^k'ung I k'ung- / k’u n g exhaust (Shi); *k'ung / k'ung: / k’u n g hole (Chouli). 

i. *g'ung / yung /hung red (Limyu). 

j. *g'ung / yung /hung and *kung / kdng- / k i a n g rainbow (Li); loan for k. (Shi). 

k. *g'uv^ / yung /hung disorder, trouble (Shi). — 1—o. id. big and fat bird (only 
Han-time text ex.), n. is Yin bone (A 2: 9,6, name), o. is Chou II (inscr. 147, name). 

p—r. *kiung / kiwong: /kung embrace, hold (inscr. 180). The radical is 786 a. above. 
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8— t. *g'iung / g'iuxmg / k’i u n g mound (Shf); loan for uf. distressed (Shi); loan for e'. 
below (Mu t’ien tsi chuan). GL 343. t. is Chou II/III (inscr. 266, name). 

u. *kung / kdng / k i a n g pole (Yili); small bridge (Meng). — v. id. the River (Yang- 
tsl) (Shi); river (Shu). 

X. ^kung / kdng / k i a n g and *k\ng / k'ung- / k’u n g firm (Chuang). 

y. ^g'ung / ydng: / h i a n g neck (Tso); stretch the neck (Shi). Gl. 523. 

z. ^k'ung / k'ung, k'ung- / k’u n g and *k'ung / k'dng / k’i a n g simple (Lunyu). 

a'. *k'ung / k*ung- / k’u n g pull in (as a horse) (Shi); throw (Chuang); (throw oneself 
upon =) hasten to (Shi); appeal to (Tso); ^k*ung j k'dng- /k’i an g beat (Chuang). 
Gls. 147, 216. 

*k'ung / k'dng / k’i a n g a hollow wooden beaten instrument of music (Li). 

c'. *kiung / kjuxmg: / k u n g to bind with thongs (Yi); strengthen (Shi). 

d'. *k"iung / k'iwong: / k’u n g fear (Shi). 

e'. ^g'iung j g'iwong / k’i u n g cricket (only Han-time text ex.); k’i u n g - k’i u n g a 
fabulous animal (Lii). 

f. *g'iung / g'iwong / k’i u n g and ^k*ung / k'dng / k’i a n g sound of trampling feet 
(Chuang). 

g'. ^g^ung / yung /hung wild-goose (Shi); loan for id. equal, symmetric (Chouli); loan 
for great (Li). 

1173 a— f. ^kung / kung / k u n g father (Lie); prince (Shi); public (Shi); impartial, just 
(Limyu); (official place:) palace (Shi); loan for 1172 d. (Shi). Gl. 427. b. is Yin bone 
(A 2: 3,7), c. is Yin (inscr. 6), d. is Yin (inscr. 25), e. is Chou I (inscr. 58), f. is Chou I 
(inscr. 65). Some of these forms seem to suggest a phallic interpretation (cf. ^ group 
46 above), other forms do not. 

g. **ung I ung- / wen g jar (Mo). 

1174 a—^b. ^k'ung / k'ung: / k’u n g very, greatly (Shi); empty (Lao); peacock (Yi Chou 
shu). b. is Chou II (inscr. 157). 
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1175 a — d. / <U7i(7 / 1 u n g East (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 1: 49,1), c. is Yin bone 

(A 6: 32,4), d. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

e. Hung / lung- / 1 u n g freeze (Tso). — f. td. ridge-pole, ridge of a roof (Yi); a kind 
of tree (Kuan). — g. id. violent rain (Ch’uts’i). 

h. Hung / lung / tung ti-tung rainbow (Shi). 

1176 a—c. *d*ung / d'ung / t’u n g together, join, assemble (Shi); agree, identical, same 
(Shi); assorted (Shi); make uniform (Shu); partake in (Meng); harmony (Li); pitch-pipe 
(Chouli); corruption of the arch. char, k i a (34 above) libation cup (Shu). Gls. 469, 
1998. b. is Yin bone (B hia 10: 2), c. is Chou I (inscr. 70). The graph shows an opening 
and a cover: to fit together. — d. id. bronze, copper (Tso, as part of place name). — 
e—f. id. Eloeococca and kindred trees (Shi), f. is Chou II/III (inscr. 279, sense of 
name). — g. id. tube (Lii). 

h. *d'ung / d*ung- /tung to flow rapidly (only Han-time text ex.); loan for id. 
respectful (Li). 

i. ^d*ung / d'ung / t’u n g all (Shu, Ma Jung’s version). 

j. H'ung I Vung, Vung- / t’u n g and *d*ung / d'ung / t’u n g stupid, ignorant (Shu); 
^d'ung I d'ung: 11XI n g simple, sincere (Chuang). Gls. 811, 1977. 

k. H'ung / Vung / t’u n g pained, grieved (Shi). Gl. 811. 

1177 a. *tsung / tsung, tsung- / t s u n g Shuowen says: gather in the feet and fly (sc. 
a bird) (no text). 

b. *tsung / taung /tsung fill up, obstruct (Chuang). — c —d. id. a kind of tree (palm?) 
(inscr. 328). d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 328, char. enl. by rad. 137). — e. id. sheaf, bundle 
(Kuojni); numerous (Chuang). — f. id. a kind of cauldron (Shuowen, no text ex.); 
loan for id. (properly: same Phon. with Rad. 60) to go (Shi). Gls. 333, 697. 

1178 a — b. ^dz'ung / dz'ung / ts’ung collect (Shu); thicket (Meng). b. is Chou (inscr. 
393, name, character enlarged by rad. 75). The graph has t s’ii ’take’ and a drawing 
of a bush. 

1179 a. ^8ung / mng- /sung to escort (Shi); follow after (Shi); send (Tso); to present 
(Li). Gl. 216. 
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1180 a— b. *lung / lung- / lung, nung, neng manipulate, play with (Shi); to 
play (Tso); be fond of (Tso). b. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 311). The graph has ’two hands’ 
and ’jade’. 

1181a. ^mung I mung I men g to cover (Shi); (covered:) ignorant (Shu); (go with 
covered eyes against:) to brave (Yi); be exposed to (Tso); deceive (Tso); loan for 1201 

e. ’great’ below (Shi, Lu and Ts’i versions). Gls. 105, 385, 1197. 

. b. *mung / mung / men g cover (Yi Chou shu); *mung / mung: / men g dense, 
luxuriant (Shi). 

c. *mung / mung / men g blind (Shi). — d. id, darkening (sc. rain) (Shi). Gl. 385. 

e. *mung / mung, mung: j men g midge, mosquito (Lie). 

f. *mung j mung j meng full (sc. food vessel) (Shi). 

1182 a— b. ^kiung / kiuxmg: / k u n g join the hands, to present with both hands (inscr. 

Yin bone A 1: 12,4), b. is Yin bone (ibid.). The graph is a drawing. 

c—d. *kiung / kwxmg: / k u n g join the hands (Yili); *g'iung / g'iwong- / k u n g 

together, all (Shu), loan for e. k u n g-p i jade (Shi); for f. (Shi); for 1. (Shi); for 1172 
c. strength, steadiness, safety (Shu). Gls. 1063, 1196, 1450, 1847. d. is Chou II (inscr. 
186, sense of 1.). 

e. *kiung / kiwong: / k u n g join the hands before the breast (Lunyii); to hold round 

with both hands (Tso); kung pi a ceremonial pi jade (Tso). Gl. 1196. 

f. ^kiung I kiwong, kiuxmg- /kung furnish (Shu); serve, offer (Li). 

g —j. ^kiung / kiwong /kung sincerely respectful (inscr. 136, in the laudatory name 
Kung wang of a Chou King), h. is Yin bone (A 2: 25,6, name), i. is Yin (inscr. 48, name), 
j. is Chou II (inscr. 136). — k. id, sincerely respectful (only Han-time text ex.); loan 
for f. (Mo). 

l. ^kung / kung /kung and ^kong / kvxmg /kung and ^kiung / kiwong /kung 
respectful, reverent (Shi). (The oldest Ts’ieyiin fragment spells hung, though the word 
is placed in rime vxmg). 

m. *kiung / kiwong: /kung and *kiuk j kiwok / k u manacles (Chouli). 

n. *kiung / kiwong: /kung and *g*iung / g'iwong / k’u n g a kind of funeral chariot 
(YUi). 

o. *g'ung / yung /hung inundation (Shi); great, greatly (Shu). Gl. 1587. 

p—q. *g'ung / yung- /hung and *g'ung / ydng- / h i a n g quarrel, fight (Meng). The 
second form is a vulgar corruption. 

r. *xung / yung /hung bum (Shi). 

s. *g'ung / ydng- / h i a n g lane, street (Shi). 

t. ^kiuk I kiwok / k ii big carriage drawn by horses (Chouli). 

1183 a. *yiung / yiwong j h inn g bad, unlucky, nefast (Shi); to fear (Kuo)di). — 
b. id, to fear (Tso). — c. id. litigate, discord (Shi). Gl. 1152. — d. id. breast (Ch’uts’i); 
loan for id. shout, bawl (Siin). — e. id. breast (Meng). — f. variant of the preceding 
(Tso). 

g. *yiung / yiwong, ymong: / h i u n g to rush, as water (Ch’uts’i). 

1184 a— b. ^'iung j 'iwong j y nng city moat (only Han-time text ex.), b. is Chou 
(inscr. 380, name). The graph has ’city’ and ’flowing water’. — c— g. id. harmonious 
notes of birds (Shi); harmonious tinkUng of bells (Shi); harmonious, united (Shi); loan 
for *'iung / 'iwong:, 'iwong- /yung to cover (Shi); loan for a. above (Shi), d. is Yin 
bone (A 2: 36,1, name), e. is Chou I (inscr. 81, name), f. is Chou I (inscr. 82, name), 
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g. is Chou II (inscr. 180). The element ’city’ is here reduced to drawings of a ’wall’; 
g. is enlarged by the radical 79. — h. id, corrupted variant of c. above: harmonious, 
united (Shu); ^’iung j ‘itvongi^ 'jivong-j y un g obstruct, dam up (Chouli); loan for 
k. (Kuots’e), for m. (Yili), for o. (Yi). 

i. *'iung / 'iwong, ‘ivxmg:^ *iwong- / y u n g obstruct, stop up (Tso). 

j. *'iung I 'iwong / yung pi-yung a ceremonial hall in the palace (Shi). Gl. 854. 

k. ^'iung / ‘iwong: /yung embrace, seize (Tso); cover, conceal (Li). 

l. *‘iung / iwong /yung ulcer (Meng). — m—n. id, cooked rice, prepared food (Shi), 

n. is Chou I (inscr. 112, name); phonetic slightly abbreviated. 

o. *'iung / 'itoong, 'iwong- /yung and ^ ung / 'ung- / w e n g pitcher, jar (Yili); vase 
(Tso). 

p. *'ung I 'ung- / w e n g earthen jar (Li); (bulbous:) swollen (Chuang). 

1185 a—e. *diung / jvxmg- /yung use, employ (Shi); by (Shi); implements (Tso); to 
offer in sacrifice (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 1: 9,6), c. is Yin bone (A 3: 23,6), d. is Yin 
(inscr. 3), e. is Chou I (inscr. 54). 

f—g. ^diung I iwong: /yung (variant of k. below, Shuowen) brave, g. is Chou (inscr. 
337, name). — h—i. id, suspension ring at top of bell (Chouli); loan for id, a measure 
of capacity (Li), i. is Chou I (inscr. 86, sense of a', below). — j. id. grave figures (Meng). — 
k. id. brave (Shi). — 1. id. to gush forth (as a spring) (Kungyang). — m. id. chrysalis 
of the silk worm (Siin). — n. id. jump, leap (Shi); shoes for criminals with lopped toes 
(Tso). 

o. ^dziung / ziwong- /sung recite (Shi); admonish (Shi); song (Shi). 

p. ^t'ung I Vung: / t’u n g a measure of capacity, bushel (Lii). 

q. ^Vung / Vung- / t’u n g to be pained (Tso). 

r—8. *Vung / t'ung / t’u n g penetrate, pass through (Yi); communicate with (Tso); have 
relations with (Tso); reaching everywhere, universal (Lunyii); all (Meng). s. is Chou II 
(inscr. 164). 

t. ^d*ung / d'ung / t’u n g tube (Hanfei). — u —^v. variant of 1. above (Lii). v. is Chou 
in/IV (inscr. 327). 
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X. *diung / iuxmg / y u n g use, employ (Shu); be busy (Shu); thus (Shu); therefore 
(Tso); merit, service (Shu); action, achievement (Shu); advantage (Tso); ordinary (Yi), 
vulgar (Kuots’e); loan for id, how (Tso). Gls. 1010, 1235, 1623. loan for z. (Shi), for a'. 
(Shi). 

y. *dmng / ivxmg / y u n g hire (Siin); *i*iung / Vivxmg / c h’u n g even, just, fair (Shi). 
Gl. 520. 

z. *diung / ivxmg / y u n g wall, to wall (Shi). — a', id, big bell (Shi). 

1186 a— c. ^djung / ivxmg / y ung Shuowen says: make use of (no text), b. is Chou 
(inscr. 398), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 332). In both these inscriptions it has the sense 
of ’wair, same word as 1185 z. above, c. is the same drawing as flS hvdk ’city wall’ 
(774 a—d. above), but the rimes in the inscr. 332 show that it stands here for the 
synonymous *diung. In a—b. there is an additional rad. 132 at the bottom, of un¬ 
certain interpretation. 

1187 a. *diung I ivxmg I} un g contain, hold, admit (Shi); embrace, cherish (Shu); 
support, bear, endure (Tso); forbear (Lunyii); generous (Shu); at ease, easy (Lunyii); 
pleased (Meng); manner, air, appearance (Shi); countenance, face (Li); adorn (Shi); 
ceremony master (Li); loan for id, ceremonial knife (Shi). Gls. 190,1508,1528, 1698. — b. 
id, much water (Ch’uts’i). — c. id, f u-j u n g lotus (Ch’uts’i). 

1188 a. *d'iung I d'ivxmg: I c hung heavy (Shi); weighty, important, grand, serious 
(Tso); increase (Tso); to honour (Tso); *d'iung / d'ivxmg / c h’u n g double (Shi); 
accumulate (Shi); twice (Tso); repeat (Tso). loan for t. (Shi). Gls. 375, 649. The graph 
po^ibly depicts some kind of weighing instrument, cf. 737 above. 

b. *iiung / i^ivxmg- / c h u n g disappointed (Siin). 

c. *tiung I iivxmg- / c h u n g and *tung / tung- / t u n g milk (Mu t’ien tsi chuan); loan 
lor id, noise of drum (Kuan). 

d. *iiung / t^ivxmg: / c h u n g seed, different kinds of grain (Shi); *tiung / tiivxmg- / 
c h u n g to sow (Shi); loan for *tiung / t^ivxmg: / c h u n g short (sc. hair) (Tso); 
diligent (Chuang); loan for e. (Chuang), for t. (Chouli, one version). 

e. *iiung / t^ivxmg: / c h u n g tumour (Chouli); swell, swollen (Tso). — f. id, heel (Li); 
follow in the footsteps of (Tso); go to (Meng); frequently visit (Chuang); back-most 
part of a carriage shaft on which rests the cross-piece carrying the carriage box (Chouli). 

g—i. *iiung / t^vxmg / c h u n g a kind of wine vessel (lie); an ancient measure (Tso); 
bell (Li); loan for id, accumulate (Tso); repeat (Chouli). h. is Chou II (inscr. 167, sense 
of ’bell’), i. is Chou III (inscr. 217, sense of ’bell’). 

j. *Viung I ts'ivxmg j c h’u n g crossroads, meeting streets (Tso); rush against (Tso); 
(a crusher)):) assaulting engine (Shi). 

k. *diung / Hvxmg: / c h u n g (swollen =) inflated, conceited (Shi). The Mand. reading 
c h u n g, influenced by e. above, is irregular, we should expect a s h u n g. Gl. 608. 

l. *tung I tung: / t u n g manage, regulate (Tso). 

m. *d'ung / d'ung: /tung move (Shu). 

n. *d'ung / d'ung- /tung great grief (Lunyii). 

o—q. ^d'ung / d'ung / t’u n g boy, young man (Shi); young person (boy or girl) (Tso); 
servant (Yi); young animal without horns (esp. calf or lamb) (Shi); bald, without 
vegetation (Chuang); loan for id, ample (Shi, one version). Gl. 38. p. is Chou II (inscr. 
180, sense of m. above), q. is Chou II (inscr. 195). Meaning of the upper elements (above 
the phonetic) uncertain. — r, id, *d'ung / d'ung / t’u n g young person, servant (Tso); 
ignorant (Kuoyii); variant of o. ample (Shi, one version). Gl. 38. 
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8. ^Vung / Vung / t’u n g inexperienced, ignorant (Chuang). 

t. ^dHung / d'iwong / c h’u n g and ^d'ung / d*ung / t’u n g grain sown early and ripening 
late (Chouli). 

n—^v. variant of f. above in the sense of ’back-most part of carriage shaft* (inscr. 180). 
V. is ^ou II (inscr. 180). 

X—z. *tiung / t&iwong / c h u n g bell (Shi), y. is Chou II (inscr. 139), z. is Chou II 
(ini^. 146). Cf. g. above. 

a'. *Viung / t^'ivxmg / c h’u n g pierce (Kuots’e). 

b'. ^Viung / t&'ivxmg / c h’u n g and *d'ung / d*dng- /chuang hesitating, undecided 

(Yi). 

c'. ^Viung / t^'juxmg / c h’u n g and *d'ung / d'ung / t’u n g a kind of net (Shi). 

d\ same as k. above (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

e\ *d"ung / d'dng / c h’u a n g a kind of flag (Hanfei). 

f. *d*ung I d'dng / c h’u a n g and *d'ung / d'dng- /chuang strike (Li). 

1189 a. ^tiung I t^iioong / c hung father-in-law (Lii). The Seal has ’woman’ and 
’father’. 

1190 a. ^dziung j z\w(mg /sung Pinus (Shi). The Seal has ’tree’ and ’public’ (wood 
used for public buildings?). Abbreviated phonetic in: 

b—c. ^dziung / ziwong, ziuxmg- /sung litigate (Shi); quarrelsome (Shu); reprimand 
(Limyii). c. is Chou I (inscr. 65). 

d—e. ^dziung / ziwong- /sung eulogy (Shi); indicium appearing on oracle bone or 
shell (Yi). e. is Chou II (inscr. 163, name). 

f. ^aiong / siung /sung high (Shi). 

1191 a—c. ^dz'iung j dz^iwong j ts'ung follow (Chouli ap. Shiwen). b. is Yin bone 
(A 4: 37,6), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 44,6). The graph has two men in a row. 

d-g. ^dz'iung / dz'iwong / t s’u n g follow (Shi); pursue (Shi); obey (Shu); to humour 
(Shi); attend to (business) (Yi); according to (Tso); from (Shi); *dz'iung / dz'iioong- / 
t s u n g follower, attendant (Shi); affinited collaterally (Li); ^tailing / iaiwong /1 s u n g 
longitudinal (Shi); ^ta'iung / taHwong /1 s’u n g t s’u n g - j u n g leisurely (Shi); *taung / 
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tsung: / t s u n g high hairdress (Li); loan for h. (Tso). Gls. 473 a., 713. e. is Yin (inscr. 
41), f. is Chou I (inscr. 66), g. is Chou I (inscr. 67). 

h. ^tsjung / tsiwong- /tsung let loose, let off (Shi); to be indulgent (Shi); licentiousness 
(Shu); admitted that, although (Shi); loan for *t8ung / tsung: /tsung quickly (Li). Gl. 
216. 

i. *t8iung I tsivxmg /tsung and ^ts'iung / ts'iioong / t s'u n g a tree kindred to fir and 
cypress (Shi-tsi); dentated ornament (Shi). Gl. 852. 

j. * stung I siwong: /sung incite, encourage (Kuoyii); scare, fear (Tso); careful about 
(Kuoyu). 

k. *tsung / tsung /tsung a pig a half or one year old (Shi). Gl. 62. 

1192 a — b. * Stung / Siwong / c h’u n g (the Mand. initial is irregular) to hull grain with 
a pestle (Shi); beating stick for beating time in music (Chouli). b. is pre-Han (inscr. 
429, name). The graph shows a mortar, a pestle and two hands. — c. id. to beat (Tso). 

d— *Siung / Siwong / c h’u n g and *Viung / Viwong- / c h’u n g and *fung / Vdng / 
c h’u a n g stupid (Yili). e. is Chou II (inscr. 180). Phonetic abbreviated. 

1193 a— *liung / liwong /lung dragon (Shi); loan for p. grace, favour (Shi); for f. 
(Meng); for *mlung / mdng / m a n g mixed black and white colour, variegated (Chouli). 
Gl. 1137. b. is Yin bone (A 4: 53,4), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 54,2), d. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 
295), e. is pre-Han (inscr. 409, name). The graph is a drawing. 

f. Hiung / liwong: /lung mound (Li). — g. variant of the preceding (Siin). 
h. *liung / liwong /lung and *lung / lung /lung name of a plant, of uncertain 
species (Kuan). 

i—j. *lung j lung /lung well-fed (sc. horse) (Shi), j. is Yin bone (A 5: 12,3, name). 
— k. id. rub, polish (Kuoyii). 

l. Hung I lung, lung: /lung basket (Chouli); cage (Chuang); quiver (Chouli); loan for 

Hung I lung: /lung moist (Siin); Hiung / liwong /lung a kind of bamboo (Kuan). 

m—n. Hung / lung /lung deaf (Tso). n. is pre-Han (inscr. 428, name). — o. id. 

h u a -1 u n g a kind of demon (Chuang). 
p. H’ljung I Viwong: / c h’u n g favour, affection (Tso); exalt (Meng). 

1194 a. *niung / nziwong / j u n g bushy (Shi ap. Tso); a kind of tree (Kuan). [Gl. 105. 

1195 a. *niung / nziwong: / j u n g bushy (sc. hair) (Shu). 

1196 a — b. *niung / nziwong: / j u n g supernumerary officials without definite tasks 
(Chouli). b. is Chou II (inscr. 158, name). The graph has ’man’ and ’house’: men in 
the house, attendants. 

1197 a —c. ^'p'iung j p^iwong / f eng flourishing, beautiful (Shi), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 
10,6, sense of i. below), c. is Chou (inscr. 362, name). 

d. ^h'ung / h'ang: /pang oyster, mussel (Lii). 

e— h. *pung j pdng j p country, state (Shi), f. is Yin bone (A 4:17,3, rad. 102 

inst. of 163, variant recorded in Shuowen), g. is Chou I (inscr. 65), h. is Chou II (inscr. 
174). In the modem character the phonetic has been corrupted into s h o u ’hand’, 
i— *piung / piwong / f e n g mound, tumulus, raise a mound (Yi); raise an altar (Shu); 
to earth up (a plant) (Kuoyii); boundary wall, border, boundary (Tso); bank of a field 
(Tso); determine the boundaries of a fief, invest with a fief (Tso); fief (Shi); loan for id. 
great (Shi); loan for ^ (Li). Gl. 1074 a. j. is Chou II (inscr. 151). In the modem form 
the phonetic has been corrupted into k u e i ’sceptre’. 
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k. *p"iung / p'iwong / f e n g an edible plant (some kind of turnip?) (Shi). 

l. ^pung I pung: / p e n g and *pung / pdng: /pang hemp sandal (Shen-tsf). 

m—n. *h'iung / b'jvxmg / f e n g and *p'iung / p'iwong / f e n g Shuowen says: knock 
against (no text), n. is Chou I (inscr. 129, name), 
o—q. ^Viung / Viwong / f e n g meet with (Shi); loan for id. great (Shu); loan for *b*ung / 
Vung / p’e n g sound of the drum (Shi). Gls. 855, 1554. p. is Yin bone (B shang 10: 4). 
q. is Chou II/IV (inscr. 332). 

r. ^p'iung / p'itvong / f e n g beacon (Mo). — s— t. id. bee, wasp, wasp-stung (Shi). 

Gl. 1115. — u. id. point of a weapon (Shu). 

V. *Viung / b'iwong / f e n g great (Chuang). 

X. ^Viung / b'iwong / f e n g sew (Shi); ^b'jung / bHvxmg- / f e n g a seam (Shi), 
y. *Vung / b'ung / p’e n g name of a plant, of uncertain species (Artemisia? Chrysan¬ 
themum coronarium? Conyza?) (Shi); luxuriant (foliage) (Shi); confused, disorderly 
(Chuang); loan for id. to blow (sc. the wind) (Chuang). 
z — a', ^b'iung / b'iwong: / f e n g and *p'iung / p'iwong: / f e n g hold with both hands. 
(Shi); to present (Shi); receive (Tso); serve (Tso). a', is Chou II (inscr. 147, sense of i. 
above). The phonetic has fused together with the ’two hands’ as upper part, and the 
modem graph has in addition s h o u ’hand’ as lower part, 
b'. ^p'iung / p'ivxmg: / f e n g grasp with both hands (Chuang). 
c'. *Viung I bHwong-1 f eng (what is received:) salary (Kuots’e). 

d'. *pung I pung: / p e n g and *b'ung / b*ung: / p e n g Shuowen says: laugh (no text); 
loan for id. numerous (sc. fruits) (Shi). 

e'. ^pung / pung: / p e n g ornament on upper part of scabbard (Shi). Gl. 692. 
f. *pung / pung: / p e n g and *b'ung / b'ung: / p e n g luxuriant (sc. foliage) (Shi), cf. 
d'. above. 

g'. ^Vung I V&ng: /pang mussel, oyster (Mo ap. T’ai p’ing yii Ian). See d. above. 

1198 a. •iung / ifcdwgr: / k i a n g explain (Tso); discuss (Tso); practise (Yi). The Seal 
has ’interlace, intertwine’ and ’words*. 

1199 a —^b. / c h’u a n g Shuowen says: window, thus taking it to be 

the primary form of 1. below (no text). 
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c—eT *t8'ung / ts'ung / t s’u n g bright, intelligent (Lii); hurried (Han-time ex.), e. is 
Chou II (inscr. 139); this graph simply shows a ’heart’ with a hole (opening, for percep¬ 
tion, cf. the modem phrase sin yen ’eyes of the heart’ = intelligence). — f. id, 
hear well (Shi); intelligent (Shi); to hear (Shu); loan for 1. (Shu). Gls. 1274, 1310. 

g— h. *ts'ung / ts'ung / t s’u n g onion (Li); onion-green (Shi); loan for ^ta'ung jis"dug / 
c h’u a n g c h’u a n g -1 i n g forage wagon (Tso). 

i— *t8ung I tsung: / t s u n g bind together, unite (Shi); greenish-blue silk (cf. g.) 
(Chouli); bundled grain with straw (Shu); attach (Shu); *tsung / tsung /tsung bundle 
of threads (Shi). Gls. 60, 1385. — k, variant of the preceding (Siin). 

1—m. *ts"ung / t$"dng / c h’u a n g window opening, window (Shu). 

1200 a. *sung / sdng / shuang a pair (Shi). The Seal has ’two birds’ and ’hand’. 

1201 a—b. *mung / mdng / mang shaggy dog (Shi); particoloured, motley (Tso). Gl. 
105. b. is Chou (inscr. 339, name). The graph is a drawing. — c. id. mixed, disorderly 
(Kuoyii). — d. id. particoloured animal, variegated (Chouli). — e. id. great (Shi); ample 
(Tso). Gl. 1197. 

1202 a—c. *kuk / kuk / k u valley (Shi) (one of the Ts’ieyiin mss. has also a reading 
*giuk I iwok / y ii in this sense); loan for id. good (Shi); nourish (Lao, so the Ho-shang- 
kung comm.). Gl. 977. b. is Yin bone (A 2: 5,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 97, part of name). 
The graph is a drawing. 

d. *giuk I ivx)k / y li desire, wish (Shi). — e. id. lust, passion (Lunyii). — f. id. bathe, 
wash (Lunyii). — g. id. k’ii-y ii name of a bird (Tso). 

h. *givg I in- / y ii ample, abundant (Shu); liberal, indulgent (Shi); loan for d. wish, 
intention (Shu). Gl. 1630. 

1203 a. *k"uk / k'uk / k’u lament, weep (Tso). The Seal has ’mouth’ doubled and ’dog’. 

1204 a. *'uk / uk / w u house (Shi); roof (Tso). Gl. 327. — b. id. execute, kill (Yi ap. 
Cheng Hiian). 

c. ^'iik I 'dk / wo restrain (Ch’uts’i). — d. id. chuckle (Ch’uts’i). — e. id. tent (Tso). 
— f. id. grasp, a handful (Shi); loan for e. (Chouli). 
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g. *’uk I dk I w o moisten, smear (Shi); ug / / ou soak (Chouli). 

h. uk / dk I wo rich grease (Chouli). 

1205 a. *Vuk / t*uk / t’u bald (Kuliang). — b. see group 544 above. 

1206 a— c. *dz'uk / dz'uk / t s u clan (Shi); kin (Shu); group of families (Chouli); 
accumulate (Chuang). Gls. 272, 1238. b. is Yin bone (A 7; 1,4), c. is Chou I (inscr. 71). 
The graph has ’banner’ and ’arrow’: clan, military unit. 

d. *t8uk I tank / t s u arrow-head (Ta Tai li). 

e. *ts'uk I ts'uk /1 s’u scab (Tso). 

f. *is'uk I ts'uk /1 s’u bird’s nest (Chouli); ^ts'ug / / t s’o u t’a i -1 s’o u name of 

a pitch-pipe (Li). 

g. ^8ug I sau:, /sou and *ta"ug j ta'au- / t s’o u to urge on a dog (Tso). 

1207 a. *auk / sdk / s h u o a number of times, frequently (Li); to worry, annoy (Li); 
quick (Li); *ta'iuk / ta'itvok /1 s’u close-meshed (sc. net) (Meng). This is the same char¬ 
acter as 123 r. above, see that group. 

b. ^sju I ^u: / s h u and *auk / auk / s u a measure (Yili). 

c. ^aug I a^u: /sou marsh-land rich in game (Shi); loan for id, the hollow in a wheel 
hub (Chouli). 

1208 a — d. *luk I luk / 1 u Shuowen says: to carve wood (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 
6: 1,8, sense of h. below), c. is Chou I (inscr. 72, name), d. is Yin bone (inscr. 84, name) 
The graph may be the primary form of e. below, showing a spoon pouring spirits. — 

e. id. to strain, pour off (Chouli). — f. id, precious stone, precious (Lao). — g. id. to 
look carefully (Ch’uts’i). — h. id. blessing, prosperity, emoluments, dignity (Shi). — 
i — id. wooded foot of mountain (variant of 1209 h. below, Shuowen) (inscr. Yin bone 
A 2:23,1). j. is Yin bone (ibid.). 

k. Hiuk j Ijwok /1 ii green (Shi); loan for 1. below (Shi, current version). — 1. id. name of 
a plant of uncertain species (Shi ap. Ta hiie, Ch’uts’i). Gl. 150. — m. id. (Pek. here 1 u, 
irregular, we should expect a lii) to inscribe, to record (Kungyang); a record (Chouli); 
series, order (Kuoyii). 

1209 a — d. *luk / luk / 1 u deer (Shi); loan for id. square granary (Kuoyii); loan for h. 
below (Yi). b. is Yin bone (A 2: 34,4), c. is Yin bone (A 4: 47,7), d. is Chou I (inscr. 98). 
The graph is a drawing. — e. id. shake (Chouli). — f. id. to draw off water (from a 
pond etc.) (Li); to strain, to drip (Kuots’e). — g. id. net (Kuoyii). — h. id. wooded 
foot of a mountain (Shi); forester (Kuoyii). 

1210 a — d. *puk / jmk / p u to divine by tortoise-shell or bone, prognostics (Shi); predict 
(Shi). Gl. 428. b. is Yin bone (A 1: 2,6), c. is Yin bone (A 1: 1,1), d. is Chou I (inscr. 67). 
The graph shows the divination cracks in the shell or bone. 

e. *p'uk I p'uk I p’u rod (Shu); a stick (Tso). 

f. *p'tik / p'dk I p’o in a natural state, simple, natural (Li); big (Ch’uts’i). 

g. *p'iug I p'iu- j in and *p"ug / p'^u- / p’o u and *p'i6g / p'iBU’ / f o u and *h'9k / 
h'dk / p o fall prostrate (Kuots’e). 

h. *p'iug / p'iu- jin announce the death of somebody (Li). — i. id. hasten to, go with 
a report to (Tso). 

1211 a. *h'uk I Vuk / p u Shuowen says: harassing, tiresome (no text). 
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b— i. ^h'uk I b"uk / p u, p’u and ♦6’dib / d’woib / p u, p’u (the Pek. aspirate is irr^ular) 
charioteer (Shi); servant, follower (Shi); conceal (Tso); *p'uk / p>uk / p’u a crowd 
(Chuang). GL 890. c. is Yin (inscr. 25), d. is Chou I (inscr. 105, enlarged by rad. 53), 
e. is Chou I (inscr. 109), f. is Chou II (inscr. 150). 

g—h. ^puk I puk / p u and *b*uk / b'uk / p u shrubby trees (Shi); *p'uk / p'vJc / p’u 

rough, imadomed (Tso); *p'uk / p'dk j p’o to trim unworked wood (Shu); robust, solid 
(Chouli), Gl. 1706. h. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). 

i. *puk I puk / p u support under box of carriage, resting on axle (Chouli). 

j—1. *p'uk I p'uk I p’u to beat (Shu); k. is Chou II (inscr. 147, rad. 62 inst. of 64), 1. 

is Chou II (inscr. 184, rad. 62). Rad. 66, is considered id. with this word. 

m, *p'uk I p'uk I p’u and *p'uk / p^dk / p’o clod of earth (Kuoyii). 

n. *p'uk I p'dk / p’o unworked precious stone (Meng). 

1212 a—d, *muk / muk /mu tree, wood (Shi), b. is Yin bone (B shang 13: 8), c. is 
Yin (inscr. 38), d. is Chou I (inscr. 97). The graph is a drawing. — e. id. wash the 
hair (Shi); put in order, prepare (Li). — f. id. drizzle (Shi). 

1213 a. *k'iuk / kHtvok / k’li bend, bent (Shi); crooked, unjust (Tso); small, minute (Li); 
frame for silkworms (Li). 

1214 a. *g'iuk / gHwok / k ii department (Li); compressed, bent, curved (body) (Shi); 
curl, twist (sc. hair) (Shi). — b. id. bend the body (Shi ap. SMwen). 

c. *kiuk I kiwok / k u barrow (Tso). — d. id. tray (Kuoyii). 

1215 a —^b. "^ngiuk I ngivx)k I y il trial (at court), lawsuit (Shi); prosecution (Shu); 
litigation (Lunyii); prison (Shi), b. is Chou II (inscr. 151). The graph has two ’dogs’ 
and ’speak’. 

c. *nguk / ngdk / y ii e mountain, peak (Shi). — d. id. name of a bird (Kuoyii). 

1216 a —c. ^ngiuk / ngitook / y ii jade (Shi); precious (Shi), b. is Yin (inscr. 44), c. is 
Chou I (inscr. 79). The graph must be some kind of drawing. 

d. I / h ii disconcerted (Chuang). 

1217 a. *xi^^ I / h ii urge, stimulate (Shi); exert oneself (Shu). 
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1218 a. ^fiuk / Viwok / c h’u Shuowen says: hobbled pig. The graph (see i. below) 
shows a pig with a stroke on one leg. 

b. ^tuk I idk I c ho and *tuk / tuk / t u peck up (Shi). 

c. ^iuk I idk / c h o beat, strike (Shi); castrate (Shu); eunuch (Shi); loan for g. (Tso). 
Gls. 548, 1063. — d. variant of the preceding (Lii). — e. to drip (Chouli). — f. id, 
carve jade and other precious stones (Shi). — g. id. to blame (Ch’utsl). 

h—i. ^tjung / iiwong: / c h u n g mound, peak (Shi); great (Shi), i. is Chou II (inscr. 155). 

1219 a — b. *t8iuk / taiwok /1 s u foot (Shi); loan for id, enough, sufficient (Shi); for 
^taiug I isju- /1 s ii to add, to heap (Kuan), b. is Chou II (inscr. 204). The graph 
has jk ’foot’ and a circle above of uncertain interpretation, cf. 833 n. above. — c. id. 
flatter (Ch’uts’i), 

d. ^tsHuk I UHwok 1 1 s’u urge, press (Chuang). 

e. *tsuk I tsdk / c h o grasp (Chuang); hold in the hand (Tso). 

1220 a —^b. ^dziuk / ziivok / s u rustic, vulgar (Meng); popular usage, custom (Li), b. is 
Chou II (inscr. 161, name). The graph has ’man’ and ’valley’, 

1221 a. *siuk I aiwok / s u grain (rice or millet) in husk (Shi). 

1222 a — f, *siuk / ^itvok / s h u bind, tie together (Shi); bundle (Shi), b. is Yin bone 
(H 2: 25,6), c. is Chou I (inscr. 66), d. is Chou II (inscr. 132), e. is Chou II (inscr. 150), 
f. is Chou II (inscr. 175). The graph is a drawing of a bundle. 

g-h. ^tsHuk I ts'jwok / t s’u to urge (inscr. 65), same word as 1219 d. above, h. is 
Chou I (inscr. 65). 

i—j. *8uk I auk / s u rapid, quick (Lunyii); speedily (Shu); urge on (Shi); invite (Shi); 
loan for r. below (Ch’uts’i). j. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323). — k. id. stew of meat and 
vegetables (Yi). 

l. ^aiung / aiwongi /sung and ^aug / a^u: /sou shake the bit of a horse to make 
him run (Kungyang). 

m. ^aiung / aiwong: /sung fear (Hanfei). — n. id. to lift up, raise (Kuoyii); loan for 
m. above (Shi). 

o. ^auk I adk / s h u Shuowen says: suck, inhale (no text). 
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p. *suk I suk / 8 u low shrubby trees (Shi). — q. id, vegetables (Shi); loan for id. 
worthless, mean (Shi). Gl. 547. — r. id. subdued, respectfully attentive (Li). 

s. *sng I 8^u- /sou cough (Chouli). 

t. *8ug I 89U- /sou and ^siog / /sou wash (Li). 

1223 a. *niuk / nziwok / j u disgrace (Shi); (disgrace oneself =) condescend (Tso). — b. 
id. moist (Li); rich-tasting (Li). — c. id. variegated (Yili). — d. id. straw bedding 
(Tso); loan for id. ample (sc. food) (Tso). 

e. *nng / ndu- / n o u hoe (Kuan). — f. id. to hoe, to weed (Meng). Chuang has the 
same with rad. 167. 

1224 a — c. *diuk / ziiook / s h u a caterpillar resembling the silkworm (Shi ap. Shiwen); 
loan for id. a sacrificial vessel (Kuan); place name (Tso). b. is Yin bone (A 1; 51,6, 
name), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 323, sense of i. below). The graph is a drawing, in c. 
enlarged by the rad. ’insect’. — d. id. a caterpillar resembling a silkworm (Shi). 

e. ^liuk I tMwok / c h u torch (Li). 

f. ^Viuk j Wiwok I c h’u fat from a wolf’s breast (Li). — g. id. to butt (Yi); knock 
against (Tso). 

h. *d'iuk I d'iwok / c h u check the foot, stop walking (Yi); stamp the foot (Siin). 

i. *d'uk I d'uk jin alone, only (Shi). — j. id. envelop (Li). 

k. *d'uk I d'uk / t u and *diuk j siwok / s h u and *iiuk / iSiwok / c h u bow-case (Li). 
— 1. variant of the preceding (Kuots’e). 

m. *d'uk I d'uk /1 u skull (Chuang). 

n. *iuk I tdk / c h o to peck (Kuots’e); *tug / / ton and *H6g / / c h o u beak 

(only Han-time text ex.). 

o. *tuk I idk / c h o castrate (Shu ap. Shuowen). — p, id. muddled, muddy (Shi). 

q. *d*uk I d'dk / c h o small bell (Chouli). 

r. *ts'uk I ts'dk / c h’o to spear (sc. fish) (Chuang). 

s. *^iuk I zivx)k / 8 h u be joined to, attached to (Shi); belong to, be of the category of 
(Shu); ^ijuk / tiiwok / c h u attach (Li), connect (Li); apply (Shi); touch (Tso); (applied 
to:) devotedly (Li); entrust to (Tso); give a charge to, order (Tso); draw upon oneself 
(sc. enmity) (Kuoyii); collect (Meng); enough, content (Tso); loan for i. (Shu). Gl. 1452. 
The radical is w e i ’tail’. 

t. *tiuk I tiwok / c h u cut (Kuoyii). — u. id. shaft of an axe (Chouli). — v. id. cut 
out, eradicate, exterminate (Siin). 

X. *d'iuk I d'iwok / c h u check the foot, stop walking (Li), same as h. above. 

1225 a — c. *kuk / kdk / k ii e horn (Shi); loan for id. compare and make equal (Li), 
b. is Yin bone (A 4: 53,3), c. is Chou II (inscr. 163, name). The graph is a drawing. — 
d. id. rafter (Shi); horizontal branch (Yi). 

e. *g'uk I ydk / hue hard, stony (Hanfei). 

f. *g'uk I yuk / h u a measure (Yili). 

1226 a. *k'uk / k'dk / k’ii e hollow shell, hollow (Lie); loan for g. (Tso, one version). — 
b— c. id. sincere, attentive, diligent (Li). 

d—^f. *kuk I kdk / k ii e a pair of jades (Tso). e. is Chou II (inscr. 170, m. below abbrev. 
phonetic), f. is Chou II (inscr. 173, g. below abbrev. phonetic). 

g. *xuk I ydk / h ii e and *yuk / yuk / h u vomit (Tso, one version). 

h. *kuk I imk / k u Broussonetia papyrifera (Shi). — i. id. grain (Shi); baby (Siin); 
live, alive (Shi); emoluments (Shi); good (Shi); treat well (Shi); luck (Shi). Gls. 332, 
425, 491, 1147. — j. id. nave of a wheel (Shi). 
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k. / yiiA; / h u thin fabric, gauze (Kuots’e). 

l. ^g'uk I yuk / h u a measure (Chouli); loan for id. fear, trouble (Meng); for *g'uk / 
ydk / h ii e and ^k'uk / k'dk / k'ii e poor, thin (Kuan); rough, rugged (Chuang); 
hind-leg (Yili). 

m—o. *kiig / km- / k o u and ? / nm- / n o u to suckle (Ch’u dialect word, acc. to Tso). 
n. is Chou I/fl (inscr. 216, name), o. is Chou II/III (inscr. 262, name). 

p. *kug I kdu- / k o u draw a bow to the full (Meng). 

q. *k;ug / k;9u- / k’o u new-born nestling (Chuang). 

1227 a. *nguk / ngdk / y ii e mountain, peak (Shu). The Seal has 'hiir and ’mountain’. 

1228 a. *puk / pdk / p o cut, flay, peel (Shi); to pluck (Shi); lay bare (Chouli); to ruin, 
break (Tso). Gl. 373. 

1229 a. *t8ug / / t s o u bring forward (Shu); make report (Shu); exhibit, display 

(Shi); perform (music) (Shi); hasten forward (Shi); loan for c. below (Yili). GIs. 333, 1315. 

b. *t8'ug / ts'du- /1 s’o u come together, unite (Kuots’e). — c. id, the fine lines in the 
skin (Yili). 

1230 a. / h'm / p’o u collect, assemble, all (Shi); come together (Shi); restrict, 

diminish (Yi). Gl. 411. 

1231 a—e. *mug / mm- / m o u cyclical character, b. is Yin bone (E 122: 1), c. is Yin 
bone (A 3: 4,1), d. is Yin (inscr. 26), e. is Chou I (inscr. 55). The graph is evidently a 
drawing of some kind of weapon, akin to the dagger-axe. 

f. *mi6g / m^u- / m o u flourishing, luxuriant (Shi); beautiful (Shi); loan for (Tso). 
GIs. 525, 1282. Arch. *mi6g (proved by Shi rimes) should give Anc. miauy so mm is 
irregular. 

1232 a. *tiug / tsiu- / c h u horse with white left hind leg (Shi). 

1233 a— c. *'p'iug / 'p'iu / f u to hatch (written k. below in Ta Tai li, Hia siao cheng); 
loan for id, confidence (Shi); sincere (Yi); trust (Shu); verify, verification (Shu). GIs. 
1859, 2070. b. is Chou I (inscr. 67, sense of d.), c. is Chou II (inscr. 182, sense of d.). 
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The graph has ’claw, hand’ and ’child’. — d—e. id, prisoner of war, booty (Tso). 
e. is Yin bone (D 6). — f. id. hemp in fruit (Erya, no early text ex.); loan for i. (Meng). 
— g. id. outer wall (Tso). 

h. I p>iu / f u and / f o u and *p*w9g / p'udi / p’e i great (Chuang). 

i. ^p'jvg I p'iu / f u and *b*iog / b*idu: / p’i a o die of starvation (Meng). 

j. ^p'iug I p'iu / f u and ^b'j^ / / f o u a kind of bird-net (Shi). 

k. *p'iug / p'iu / f u raft (Lunyii); *b*i6g / b'idu / f o u drum-stick (li). 

1—m. ^b'iog I b'i^u / f o u to float (Shi); frivolous (Shu); surpass (li). Gl. 1447. m. is 
Chou (inscr. 356, name). — n. id. Ephemerida (Shi). 

o. I b*au / p’a o and *b'ug / b"du / p’o u come together (Shi ap. Shuowen). Gl. 411. 

1234 a—b. *tug / tau- /1 o u Shuowen says: wrangle, thus taking it to be the primary 
form of 1235 c. below (no text), b. is Yin bone (A 2: 9,4, name). The graph is a drawing. 

1235 a. *d'ug / d'^u: / ton Shuowen says: wine vessel (no text). The original graph 
must have been drawing. 

b. *tuk I idk / c h o hew, chop, carve (Shi); break open (Tso). 

c. *tug I / t o u quarrel, wrangle (Lunyii). 


In the following groups I have placed words the Archaic readings of which I have 
been unable to reconstruct for lack of Shi rime or hie-sheng connections. In 
most cases also the explanation of the graphs is obscure. These words I arrange 
according to the Anc. Chin. (Ts’ieyiin) rimes. 

1236 a. *6d- /so final particle (Ch’uts’i); in later times applied to a word sia J sie 
a few, some. 

b. *liid: /1 o plant fruit (as opp. to tree fruit) (Chouli). 

c. *sa- / s h a and ‘at- / y a i breaking voice (Lao). 

1237 a—b. kji- / k i and g*ji- / k i to pour out (Chouli); broth of boiled meat (Tso); 
loan for g'ji- / k i together with (Chou III/IV, inscr. 327). Since this latter is probably 
id. with 515 o., we might dare reconstruct a *g"ied / g'ji- / ki (?). Gl. 1394. 

c—h. t / y i ritual vase (Shu); loan for id. rule, norm, law, regular (Shi); constant (Shu); 
practice (Shu). Since Meng (quoting Ode 260) has the variant we might dare 
reconstruct *didr / t / y i. d. is Yin (A 5: 1,3), e. is Yin (inscr. 1), f. is Yin (inscr. 2), 
g. is Chou I (inscr. 54), h. is Chou II (inscr. 140). 

i— ii: / chi embroidery (Chouli, one version ap. Cheng Hiian). j. is Chou II (inscr. 
133). The graph is a drawing. 

k. Vi I c h’i fine cloth (Shi). 

l. di’t- / 8 h i posthumous name (Li). 
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m—p, dz'\~ / tsi self (Shi); to follow (Shi); from (Shi). Gls. 300, 766, 1731. n. is Yin 
bone (A 1: 30,6), o. is Chou I (inscr. 54), p. is Chou I (inscr. 55). The graph is said to 
be a drawing of a nose and occurs in this sense as radical in cf. also 1088 and 
521 c. above. 

q, dz’i / s h i spittle (of a dragon) (Kuoyii). 

r. h'ji- /pi overbearing (Shi). Gl. 943. 

s —I k’u e i demon with only one foot (Kuoyii); N. Pr. (Shu); reverently fearful 
(Shu ap. Meng). t. is Yin (inscr. 22, name). The graph is a drawing. 

u. yjivi / h u e i staring, rude, overbearing, vulgar (Chuang). 

V. n£wi / j u e i hanging bands of cap (Li). 

X. atvi / s u e i walk slowly (Shi ap. Tsleyiin and Yiip’ien). Gl. 195. 

y—z, pji-1 p’e i (the Pek. fiwpirate is irregular) reins (Shi), z. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 326). 
The graph has a drawing of an animal in the middle and the two strings (reins) on 
the sides. In the modem character the drawing of the animal has been misunderstood 
and corrupted into ’carriage’ and ’mouth’. 

a', b'ji: / p’i, p i (the Pek. fiwpirate is irregular) overthrow, destroy (Shu). Gl. 1238. 

1238 a. kjiQ / k i bridle, halter (Tso); knot of hair on head of child (Li); possibly *kia / 

kji^ / k i, since it serves as variant for 1 a', above (Tso). 

b—c. d'tQ: /chi Shuowen says: to crawl, as feline beasts on prey or as reptiles (no 
text), loan for id, disperse (Tso). c. is extracted from the archaic graph for 766 i. above 
(Chou I, 98). The graph is a drawing. 

d. /chi goblet (Chuang). 

e. di’tg: / s h i lick (Chuang). 

f— i. / s hi pig, swine (Shi), boar (Tso). g. is Yin bone (A 3: 33,3), h. is Yin (inscr. 

32), i. is Chou (inscr. 360). The graph is a drawing. 

j. nztvi^: / j u e i and nhvi: / j u e i hang down (Tso). — k. id, (both readings) ovary 
of a flower, fruit (Ch’uts’i). 

1239 a. xjwf^i- / h u e i vegetation, plants (Shi). 

1240 a. / h a i laugh (Ch’uts’i). 

b. ts'di /ts’ai suspicion (Tso); to doubt (Tso). 

c—d. mai: / m a i buy (Chouli). d. is Chou (inscr. 346, name). 
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e. max- / m a i sell (Chouli). 

f. yai- I hie h a n g-h i e moisture of the dew (Ch’uts’i). — g. id, some kind of Allium 
(Li). 

h. kwdi / k u a i oppose, at variance (Tso); confused, disorder (Li). 

1241 a. hiei- / k i calculate (Tso) (may be cognate to 552 o. and hence *ki9r / IdeL / k i). 
b —c. kiei- / k i connect, continue (Shi), c. is Chou III/IV (inscr. 319). The graph 

shows three silk threads and other elements of uncertain interpretation, 
d—g. yiei /hi final particle (Shi), e. is Yin bone (A 2: 11,3, name), f. is Chou I (inscr. 
66, name), g. is Chou II (inscr. 189, name). 

h, yieu /hi and ngiei- / y i angry looks, dissatisfied, distressed (Meng). 

i. ^ 1 vinegar, minced food in vinegar (Li). 

j—k. fiei- I t’i absolve, dismiss, discard (Shu); take away (Shi); intermit, discontinue 
(Shi); negligence (Tso). 

l. siei- /si small, minute (Tso). 

m. liei- / 1 i subordinate, menial (Tso). — n. id, callus (Lii). 
o. liei: /1 i wood-worm (Meng); Itid: / 1 o itch (Tso). 

p— q. liei:, liei- / 1 i and Iji^ / 1 i cut (Siin). 

r. liei- / 1 i and IjiQ- / 1 i a herb the roots of which are made into brushes (Li). 

8. liei- 1 1 i noxious influences (Chuang). 

1242 a. ‘itoo- / y ii to drink together in informal, standing position (Kuoyii); satiate 
(Shi). Gl. 414. 

b. t'iwo / c h’u Ailanthus glandulosa (Shi). 

1243 a. xi^' / ^ ^ drink (Shu) (probably ^XV^ I / ^ ii, since Shuowen 

writes it with Phon. 108 above). The Seal has ’spirits’ and ’bad, unlucky*. 

b. iu: / y ii defective (Siin); lazy, negligent (Shangtsi). 

c—d. 6'iu- / 8 h u to keep guard at border (Shi), to guard (Tso). d. is Chou I (inscr. 81). 
The graph has ’man’ and ’dagger-axe’. 

1244 a. kdu / k a o lamb (Shi). The Seal has ’sheep’ and ’fire’. 

b. kiwk / k u and t^ak / c h o husk of grain (Lii). 

c. kdu: / k a o bright (Shi). The graph has ’sun’ and ’tree’. 
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d. / h a o to clear away, to weed (Shi). 

e. du: / a o old woman (Kuots’e). 

f. ndu: / n a o brain (Li). — g. variant of the preceding (Chouli). 

h. fdu / t’a o t’a o- t’i e glutton (Tso). The Seal has ’cry out* and ’eat, food*. 

i. flau / n a o clamour (Shi). — j. id. disorderly (Shi). 

k. paii- / p a o leopard (Shi). 

1245 a. 'ieu: / y a o retired, despondent (Chuang). — b. id. dark (Kuan). The Seal 
has ’sun’ below ’tree*. 

c. lieu, lieu- / 1 i a o to measure (Kuoyii); to put the hand on, to stroke (Chuang). The 
character has ’rice’ and ’bushel*. 

d. lieu / 1 i a o select (Shu). Gl. 2098. 

1246 a. 1 ton lung-tou name of a constellation (Kuoyii). 

b. l^- / 1 o u narrow (Lunyii); in straitened circumstances, mean (Shu); uncultivated, 
vulgar (Tso). 

c. i3u- / y u a kind of monkey (Ch’uts’i). The Seal has ’dog’ and ’cave, hole*. 

1247 a —^b. {dm- /yen beautiful (Shi). 

c. fiem:, fiem- / t’i e n to disgrace (Shi). The Seal has ’heart’ and here in the sense 
of ’to brand on the forehead’. 

1248 a. Vudn: / t’u a n t’i n g-t’u a n trampled (sc. field) (Shi). The Seal has ’field’ 
and ’heavy’. 

b. d'an- /chan a seam coming open, rip open (Li). 

c. ywdn- / h u a n deceit, deceiving tricks (Shu). 

1249 a. ts'iwdn, ta'iwdn- / t s’ii a n orange-coloured silk (Li). 

1250 a. Icien: / k i e n silk cocoon (Tso); thin, weak (voice) (Li); com on foot (Kuots’e). 
— b. id. robe stuffed with silk floss (Tso ap. Shuowen). 

c. is'ien- / t s’i e n red (Shi). Probably ^ta'ian j ts'ien- / t s’i e n = 812 t', Gl. 166. — d. 
id. pall over a hearse (Li). 

e. men- / n i e n and yien: / h i e n sunlight, heat (Shi). The Seal has ’sun’ and ’appear, 
visible, see’. Probably ♦nian / nien- / n i e n, since it is cognate to 217 ♦wjan ’bum’, Gl. 
723. 

f. kiwen / k ii a n millipede (Li ap. Shuowen); loan for id. purify, pure (Shi); brilliant 
(Tso). (Probably ^Jdwan / Idtven / k li a n since k ii a n ’pure’ may be the same word 
as 228 h. above). Gls. 426, 1918. 

g— h. yiwen:, yitoen- / h ii a n a fierce animal (Erya, no text ex.); h. is pre-Han (inscr. 
449, name). 

1251 a. ngi^n /yin insincere (Shu); stupid (Tso). The Seal has ’slave’ and four 
’mouths’. 

b—e. ngfen- /yin force oneself to, be willing (Shi); and, yet (Tso). Gl. 556. d. is Yin 
(inscr. 18, name), e. is Chou (inscr. 378, sense of name). — f —g. ’|^n-/yin seal 
(Kuots’e). g. is Chou II (inscr. 180, sense here uncertain). 

h. t^'ien- / c h e n shake (Chouli) (probably ^tian j Uien- / c h e n, see 455 p.). 

i. lien- / 1 i n a kind of msh (only Han-time text ex.); loan for id. accumulate (1 i n-s h i) 
heaped stones (Mo). — j—k. id. Shuowen says: fire (no text), k. is Yin bone (O 192, 
name). The graph has ’door’ and ’fire’. 
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1— n. iu^n: /yin (Mand. yin is irregular, we should expect a y li n) govern (Tso); 
governor, director (Shu); true, regular (Li); straight (Shi). Gl. 731. m. is Yin (A 1: 11,5), 
n. is Chou I (inscr. 69). 

o. nziu^n- / j u n intercalary month (Shu). — p. id, soak, moisten (Shu); enrich, make 
beautiful (Lunyii). 

q—s. miwlw. /min diligent, active (Shi); hasten, quickly (Lunyii). r. is Chou I (inscr. 
65), s. is Chou II (inscr. 156). The reading Anc. Chin, miwtn (Mand. min) of this 
word is very curious. It has as phonetic to the left *mwdgy and rimes in the -g class 
in the Shi. The graph must have served for a -gr word in Arch. Chinese (*m9g or *mw9g), 
and then been transferred to a synonymous -tn word; loan for 947 g. ^mdg j m^: / m o u 
the big toe (Shi). Gl. 866. 

1252 a. k'eng / k’e n g sound of metallic instruments (bells etc.) (Li). The Seal has 
’metal* and ’hard’. 

b— c. xweng J h u n g noise (only Han-time text ex.); c. is pre-Han (inscr. 399, name). 

d. meng: /min (Pek. min is irregular, we should expect a m e n g) toad (Chouli); 
loan for mijBn: /min exert oneself (Shi). Gl. 95. The original graph was probably a 
drawing. 

1253 a. 'p'iung- j I eng gifts (esp. of carriages and horses) in aid of burial (Ch’unts’iu). 

1254 a. lap I la break (Kungyang; some versions have and possibly the reading of 
this has been erroneously transferred to the present char.). 

b. ts'dp I c h’a to gather, collect (Li; Cheng Hiian reads it *xi^P sense); to lift 

(Li); to insert (Yili); to bring down (sc. hands to the earth) (Li). The Seal has ’hand’ 
and ’reach’. 

1255 a —^b. d'iep I tie double, accumulate (only Han-time text ex.; probably id. with 
690 g. and hence *d'idp). loan for id. to fear (Shi). Gl. 1083. 

c—d. siep / s i e harmonious, accomodating (Shu); loan for id. to march (Shi). Gl. 
781, d. is Chou II/III (inscr. 258). 

e. niep / n i e exhausted, weary (Chuang). 

1256 a. ngiet / n i e in risk of collapse, unsettled (Shu). 

b. Viet I t’i e iron (Shu). 

c. dHet /tie and Viet / t’i e black horse (Shi). 
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d— e. siet / s i e detail, trifle (Tso); loan for id, pure, consider pure (Shi); used for 397 

a. as loan for .402 b. *diH / / y i reckless (Shu). Gl. 1804. e. is a vulgar variant. 

f. kiivet I kue buckle (Shi). 

1257 a. iet j y\ overflow (Hiaoking), inundate (Li); overwhelm (Shi); spread out (Meng); 
loan for id, a handful (Yili). Gl. 758. The Seal has ’water* and ’increase’. Abbreviated 
phonetic in next: 

b. iH I y i an ancient weight (Meng). — c. id, & particle (Shi ap. Shuowen). 

d. /chi raise, lift up (Shu); is the reading both in Ts’ieyiin and Shiwen, but 

it should be corrected into *ti9k / tiak /chi (id. with 916), see Gl. 1520. The Seal 
has ’rise’ and ’horse’. 

e. sjH /si all, completely (Shi); exhaust (Tso). 

f. siH /si and ^et / s 5 s i-s o cricket (Shi). 

g. piSt /pi rushing wind (Shi); fresh spring welling up (Shi). Gl. 366. 

h—1. sjuH I su cyclical character (Shu), i. is Yin bone (A 1: 50,4), j. is Yin bone 
(A 3: 6,2), k. is Chou II (inscr. 134), 1. is Chou II (inscr. 166). The graph seems to be 
a drawing of a weapon akin to the dagger-axe. 

m. / h ii reckless (Kungyang). 

1258 a. yak /ho to become dry (Li). The Seal has ’water’ and ’solid’. 

b—d. Vjak I c h’o run over, pass over, go over (e. g. steps of a staircase) (Kungyang 
ap. Shuowen). c. is Yin bone (B hia 14: 18), d. is extracted from the archaic graph 
for ^ (Chou II, inscr. 164). The graph has ’foot’ and ’street*. 

e. ts'iak / c h o string attached to arrow (Meng). 

1259 a. x^^ / ^ ^ sudden (Chuang). 

b. g'ivk / k i wooden sandal (Chuang). 

1260 a. yek /ho kernel (Chouli) (probably id. with 937 a' and hence *g'ek), 

b. nek / n i Shuowen says: to lie sick (no text). Ts’ieyiin alternatively takes the character 
to be a variant of IHc dz'iang / dfjang / c h’u a n g bed. 

c. tiidk /chi one single (Kungyang). The Seal has ’hand* and ’bird*. 

d. yiek /hi sorcerer (Kuoyii). The Seal has ’sorcerer’ and ’see, appear*. 

e. miek /mi cover on elbow-rest in front of carriage (Li). 

f. / h ii and x^^^ / h u o sound of ripping, bursting (Chuang). 
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T ANG GOLD AND SILVER 


BY 

BO GYLLENSFARD 


INTRODUCTION 

The first datable finds of precious metals in China known hitherto are the 
fragments of gold and silver found at An-yang. They are mentioned in the 
^Preliminary reports», in which the metal is said to be worked in thin foil.^) 

Gold and silver were obviously first used during Yin and Chou as inlay on the 
bronzes. From late Chou we can, however, get examples of real gold and silver 
work. A rich material of bronzes and iron work decorated with gold and silver 
inlay from the Huai style period has already been studied by J. G. Andersson in 
»The Goldsmith in Ancient China*.*) 

His treatment of the subject is still authoritative, although several new specimens 
have been excavated since 1935.*) 

As pointed out by Rostovtzeff, the incrustation was a technique imported from 
the West but further developed to the highest perfection by the Chinese.^) 

Several cast gold and silver objects are also known from the Huai style period. 
In general the gold and silver objects from this time are of small size and made 
for personal use, e. g. dress hooks, dress ornaments, sword-mountings and jewelry. 
They will be described according to their technical execution because the material 
we know about is still comparatively scanty and most interesting from this point 
of view. Casting was a highly developed technique for bronzes in China already 
during Yin, and it was a short step to apply it also to precious metals. In the 
catalogue of the Kempe collection some t 5 q)ical examples of cast gold and silver 
objects from the Huai style period are already described and will here only be 
referred to in brief. 

A gold scabbard belonging to a dagger CKc No. 1*) has the snake-like dragons 
which are well known from the contemporary bronzes. A dagger hilt in BM is 

Preliminary Reports of the Excavations at An-yang, editor-in-chief Li Chi. Vol. I —IV. 1929 — 33. 

*) J. G. Andersson, The Goldsmith in Ancient China (BMFEA 1935). 

•) An addition has been made in B. Gyllensv&rd, Chinese Gold and Silver in the Carl Kempe collec¬ 
tion, Sthlm. 1953. 

*) M. Rostovtzeff, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty in the Collection of C. T. Loo, Paris and 
Bruxelles 1927. 

*) CKc No. 1 refers to the Kempe catalogue. No. 1. 
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also cast in gold and gives a still better example of the intricate dragon pattern 
in open work.^) 

A special group of cast gold objects from this period are the dress hooks 
mounted with jade. They are generally said to come from Chin-ts’un and belong 
now to FAM, EEc and other collections.*) 

The pattern consists of interlaced dragons, sometimes quite difficult to recognize 
because of its dissolved forms. On top of the tongue-shaped part of the hook is 
often a jade partly hidden under the gold mounting. Some more examples of 
these precious hooks have lately been excavated at Hui-hsien, Honan. Among 
the large dress hooks there are also some of iron decorated alternately with cnst 
gold plaques and jade plates. Three of them are known to the author, one in CKc 
No. 2, and others in NGA, MKc; all have very similar decoration of interlaced 
band-dragons on the gold plaques. 

Of unknown function are three tiger-like heads cast in gold (CKc No. 4, EEc, 
FCc), adorned with characteristic Huai style ornaments as relief beading in Unes, 
spirals, curling horns and crest. The m 3 rthical animals are also represented on a 
pair of circular bronze rings in CKc No. 3 and WSc, here resembling fao-fieh 
masks. 

Cast silver specimens from the Huai style period are so far even more rare than 
those of gold. A small heart-shaped cup with handle ending in a bird’s head and 
with eyes inlaid in gold, CKc No. 76, is attributed to the Huai style period by 
the author. The gadroons of its sides recall Achaemenian silver work. This cup is 
said to come from Lo-yang, while a circular plaque, CKc No. 77, adorned with 
the elegant pattern of C and T spirals, is said to come from Chin-ts’un. The pattern 
is carved in heavy silver and has obviously once been inlaid with gold. Similar 
plaques are described by White as being fixed on roofbeams in the tombs.*) 

Other specimens cast in silver are dress hooks of the same type and decoration 
as those of bronze, CKc Nos. 78, 79. 

Besides as inlay in bronze, gold was used in hammered foils covering bronze 
plaques. The large circular sheets found at Hsin-cheng hsien in 1920 and described 
by Andersson^) are the best examples of this type, but there are also several other 
sheets of different shapes and decoration found in a tomb close to Ching-hsing 
in western Hopei, CKc No. 9. They have probably been affixed one on each side 
of a wooden plate to give the impression of being solid gold. 

Besides inlay, casting and the hammering of precious metal there was also a 
fourth technique used during Huai. In FMc a dagger scabbard is made of silvered 
bronze with a pattern in typical Huai style, and it is very probable that gilding 
was applied at the same time. There is possibly yet another technique associated 

S. Umehara, Etude des bronzes des royaumes combattants, Kyoto 1936, pi. CXXIV. 

*) Some are reproduced in S. Umehara, RakuyO Kinson Kobo Shuei, Tokyo 1936, pi. LXXI —LXXV. 

*) W. Ch. White, Tombs of Old Lo*yang, pp. 25 — 26. 

*) J. G. Andersson, op. cit., p. 22. 
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with the precious metals introduced here, namely granvlation. This is, however, 
not with any certainty established as having existed before Han and will therefore 
be described in the following. 

As a general conclusion it might be said that precious metals compared with 
bronze played an unpretentious role in the Huai style period except as inlaid 
pattern on bronzes. Even if quantities of gold and silver objects — mostly jewelry 
and smaller items — must have been melted down by tomb robbers, there was 
obviously no wealth of gold and silver in China during this epoch, and the Chinese, 
when they began to use precious metals, do not seem to have been very much 
impressed by its costliness. 

When the contact with the West underwent an intensification during the latest 
part of the Huai period and the Han d 3 aiasty, gold and silver seem to have become 
more common. The existing specimens are consequently more numerous. The 
same techniques, however, are still used as before. Inlaid bronzes still play an 
important role, but the decoration becomes more elaborate and refined as described 
by Andersson and Rostovtzeff. We have no reason here to repeat their detailed 
survey, but shall only add a few facts about the other techniques. The preserved 
material from this period hitherto found shows the same types of items as before, 
e. g. dress hooks, small ornaments and jewelry, but silver vessels also appear now 
on a larger scale. Casting was still used for dress hooks, buttons and plaques, as 
can be seen in CKc Nos. 11, 12, 82, 83, 84. They all reproduce bronze shapes and 
patterns and present nothing new in gold and silver work. A special group of 
cast specimens are the plaques from the Ordos region, executed under the strong 
influence of the Eurasiatic animal style. They are well represented in the CKc 
(Nos. 21, 24, 25, 26, 86) and other collections.^) 

Still more interesting are the cast silver cups of kidney-shape in MHc, which 
are some of the earliest preserved examples of vessels in precious metal.^) 

The bird's head earlier used as a handle on similar cups is now changed to a 
circular or rounded thumb-piece. Among the cups there is also the common oval 
Han type with long horizontal handles, so well represented in pottery and lacquer 
work from the period.*) 

Further, there are some circular boxes, cast in silver, one of which has a gilded 
geometrical decoration and two others have starlike incisions (FAM).^) 

A lien, toilet box, of silver with a pair of ringhandles completes our series of 
typical Han shapes (FAM).®) 

Of special interest among the cast late Huai—Han silver work are two small 


*) A. Salmony, Sino-Siberian Art in the Collection of C. T. Loo, Paris 1933. 
*) S. Umehara, RakuyO Kinson Kobo Shuei, Tokyo 1936, pi. XXIV, XXV. 
») Op. cit. pi. XXIII. 
q Op. cit. pi. XXVII. 

») Op. cit., pi. XXV. 2. 
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figures, one in FMA and the other in MHc. They are the earliest examples of 
human figures of silver, probably used as legs of a vessel.^) 

Hammered gold foil was still used and is illustrated by a few fragments with a 
hardly discernible but very elegant d^cor suggestive of some of the Han textiles, 
CKc No. 14, MFEA and GviAc. They are said to come from Shou-chou and 
present an imitation of granular work in the chased pearl-bands that form the 
pattern. The most interesting technique in precious metal craft from Han is real 
granulation, which as earlier mentioned probably started already during the Huai 
style period. A lacquered wooden knob from Chin-ts’un has a circular plaque 
with whirl pattern in this technique,*) and the lacquered sword in FLBc is 
decorated with a granular band round the pommel.*) 

They are both attributed to the Huai style period but might as well be from 
the beginning of Han. Among the dated finds from Lo-lang in Korea there are 
also some in granular work. The most remarkable is the large clasp for a belt with 
dragon ornamentation on the top.^) Fig. 16:e. 

One large and five small dragons have been built up of beads of various sizes 
joined by wire and set with turquoises. Similar dragons are found on four frag¬ 
ments in CKc, No. 15, and this very intricate technique recalls the granulation 
on the Low-Beer sword. A somewhat simpler technique is used for the granu¬ 
lation on two small hanging vases evidently used as cosmetic boxes or perfume 
flasks, in CKc, No. 16, and NGA, with the beads arranged in single lines affixed 
to wires, which are soldered to the base. The pattern consists of C volutes and 
saw-teeth bands with inset turquoises. The same pattern appears also on two 
small chapes of the double knife from Lo-lang,*) on a circular box and cover in 
NGA and on the heads of two hairpins in the same museum.*) 

Very often turquoises are used as cloisonne on bronze but occur here also on 
gold. In the late Han i)eriod we might place some small ornamental plaques, 
obviously used on textile. One belongs to CKc, No. 18, and shows a mythical 
animal en face; another in GviAc is also decorated with a demon-like creature 
with hairy arms and wild-looking face. While these are square, there are also some 
of petal-shape with a winged figure riding on a dragon, CKc No. 17, EEc, the 
subject recalling the Taoistic gnomes on the Wu Liang-tz'u stone engravings dating 
from A. D. 147.’) 

The appearance of granular technique in China was undoubtedly influenced by 


») Op, oit., pi. XXX. 

*) W. Ch. Whit€, Tombs of old Lo-yang. PI. LXIII, 153 a. 

*) A. Manchen-Holfen, Zur Geschichte der Lackkunst in China (Wiener Beitrage, Bd XI, 1937, 
p. 32 ff.). 

*) V. Griessmaier, Die graniilierte Goldschnalle (Wiener Beitr&ge, Bd VII, 1932, p. 31 ff.). 

*) Y. Sekino et al.. Archaeological Researches on the Ancient Lo-lang District. Plates, Part I, No. 320. 
•) International Exhibition of Chinese Art, London 1935—36, Nos. 767, 780, 781. 

’) O. Siren, Chinese Painting, London 1956, Vol. Ill, pi. 2. 
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the Indo-Persian art centre. Granulation can be traced back in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt to the 18th century B. C. but reached its highest development in Etruria 
in the 6th century B. C. and in the Hellenistic world.^) It is used in Persia during 
Achaemenian and Parthian periods®) and among the finds from Taxila in India 
there is also granular work on a richly decorated necklace.®) 

This exclusive art of goldsmithing was obviously spread over a large area, but 
the Chinese might have learnt the technique from India or the Near East. 

We might expect the jewelry to represent the best examples of gold and silver 
work in China as in many other countries with an old culture. This is, however, 
not the case. There are only a few pieces of jewelry preserved from Han, e. g. 
hair ornaments, finger-rings and bracelets. Harada has in an important article 
given an account of the various types from these periods.^) 

For hairdressing the Chinese men used a chi, an ornament in the shape of a bar, 
around which they wound the hair as a chignon. This is made of tortoise, ivory 
or similar material. The women had more varied coiffures, some high and large, 
others low and small. Common ornaments were combs, pu yuo and tsan. Several 
combs in jade, wood, and ivory or tortoise are preserved and distinguished by a 
high, arched top piece, Fig. 12: f, g. They occur in broad and narrow varieties. 
A gold comb in MIA with a hemispherical top decorated with small knobs is prob¬ 
ably from late Han or Six Dynasties.®) 

Another group of hair ornaments consists of different kinds of hairpins. They 
are not often mentioned in the detailed rules concerning the hairdressing during 
Han, but their existence is proved by several finds in China and Korea.®) Most 
common is the U-shaped type of bronze or silver, Fig. 13: i, which has recently 
been excavated in the Canton district.’) Ornamented hairpins (tsan) are, however, 
not preserved from pre-T’ang. 

Among the special Chinese hair ornaments for ladies Harada places pu yao 
(a hair ornament that quivers in walking). According to Eberhard they were 
high and made of gold.®) 

None of this type of hair ornament has been found in China from Han, but 
Harada gives as an example the three head dresses worn by the court-ladies on 
the well-known hand scroll by Ku K’ai-chih, which will be described below. During 
Han and Chin they were worn together with ceremonial dresses by the Empress 

M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst. Abteilung Granulation. Frankfurt a. M. 1918. 

*) A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, pis. 119, 120. 

•) G. M. Young, A New Hoard from Taxila. Ancient India No. 1, Jan. 1946. 

*) Y. Harada, Chinese Dress and Personal Ornaments in the Han and Six Dynasties. The T6y6 
Bunko RonsO, Series A, Vol. XXIII, Tokyo 1937. 

•) Ancient Chinese Bronzes emd Chinese Jewelry, Exhibition Cat. The Toledo Mus. of Art. 1941. 
No. 101. 

*) A. Koizumi, The Tomb of Painted Basket of Lo-lemg. Seoul 1934, Vol. I, pi. LXXV. 

») Wen Wu Ts’an K’ao Tzu Liao 1966: 3, p. 28. 

•) A. u. W. Eberhard, Die Mode der Han- und Chin-Zeit. Antwerpen 1946, p. 80. 
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and the Emperor’s sister. Eberhard gives as an example the coiffures of two 
ladies on a painted tomb brick in MFA.^) 

Here they consist of flower-like pearl-settings projecting in front of the forehead. 
The Empress has during Han a pu yao adorned with kingfisher feathers and white 
pearls. Another hair ornament was the tortoise pins placed at the ears to fix the 
cap and as an ornament. They used to be decorated with flowers at the top. 
Probably the granulated balls in CKc, No. 13, and the pair of ducks with granular 
work in NGA belonged to pins of this kind. Earrings were also used but very few 
have been found so far. In the tomb of Wang Hsii at Lo-lang there were a pair 
of plain gold rings.^) 

Other gold and silver rings were excavated from the »tomb of painted baskets, 
which might originally have been used as ear ornaments.^) 

During excavations of Han tombs made lately in China some gold and silver 
jewelry has been found, i. e. finger-rings of different types and bracelets. One 
finger-ring is a flat band with matted outside and raised edges, closed or open.^) 

The other type is represented by a closed ring with hemispherical section and a 
pearl fixed in a cylindrical setting.®) 

A pair of silver bracelets with angular section is known from »the tomb of 
painted baskets at Lo-lang.®) 

Another technique of precious metal craft which became more common during 
Han was gilding and silvering of bronze. Many small bronzes as well as larger 
vessels are treated in this way, the gold foil generally covering the object completely 
but sometimes only forming the pattern. The usual process of gilding bronzes was 
by fire with mercury. 

During Han the gold and silver craftsmen were still mostly dependent on 
traditional bronze shapes and patterns in creating forms and decorations. Especi¬ 
ally gold objects have hitherto been relatively rare in the archaeological finds from 
this period and we must conclude that most of the pieces of precious metals have 
in all probability been removed from the tombs and melted down. Both gold and 
silver seem to have been still scarce and were mainly imported from the provinces 
and foreign countries. Early records throw little light on the occurrence of ore. 
The discovery in 95 B. C. of gold on T’ai Shan is recorded in Pan Ku’s Historj^ 
of the Han dynasty as a notable event, a fact that underlines the scarcity of 
precious metals in China.’') 

♦ ♦ 

_ ♦ 

q L. Sickman A A. Soper, The Art & Architecture of China, 1956, pi. 23. 

*) Y. Harada, Lo-lang. A Report of the Excavations of Wang Hsii’s Tomb, Tokyo 1930, pi. CXIX. 

*) A. Koizumi, The Tomb of Painted Basket of Lo-lang. Seoul 1934. Vol. I, pi. LXXIII. 

*) Wen Wu Ts’an K’ao Tzu Liao, 1955: 12, p. 54. 

*) Wen Wu Ts’an K’ao Tzu Liao, 1955: 6, p. 65. 

•) A. Koizumi, op. cit. Vol. I, pi. LXXIII. 

’) Pan Ku, The History of the Former Han Dynasty. Translation by Hower H. Dubs, I —II. Balti¬ 
more 1944, p. 110. 
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From the period between Han and T’ang the finds of objects in precious metals 
are still more rare, and it is then difficult to follow the evolution in detail of this 
field of decorative art. The same techniques seem, however, to have been used 
as before. A large iron mirror in CKc, No. 32, is covered with thin gold foil 
decorated with Taoistic scenes traced from the reverse and standing out in fine 
repousse. The pattern belongs to the type common on the Shao-hsing mirrors,^) 
but such details as the open lotus flower below the seated figures point to a 
somewhat later dating, probably 300 or 400 A. D. A small circular ornament, 
CKc No. 34, in thin gold sheet has also an interesting pattern of half-palmettes 
of a type very common during the fifth century A. D. and later.^) 

A few cast objects might date from the Six Dynasties, among others the dress 
hook (CKc.) in the shape of a mythical creature, holding different weapons in his 
claws.^) 

A quite small dress hook cast in silver, CKc No. 85, has on its tongue a crouching 
animal of a more or less mythical appearance. 

We might also refer to the Six Dynasties a few silver cups with birds’ heads 
(one pair in FGA and one in SAM). They are probably cast as the earlier described 
cup in CKc No. 76 from Huai and the related ones from Han, but they have a 
more or less circular heart shape. The bird’s head is more naturalistic than on 
the earlier cups, with open beak and big eyes of inset dark stones. 

The jewelry undoubtedly represents the most interesting group of objects in 
gold work known from the turbulent time between Han and Suei. Harada as 
well as Eberhard have dealt with the different types of hairdressing, ear ornaments, 
finger-rings etc., and some examples of these objects are found in tombs.^) 

In the western suburbs of Canton a tomb was dug out in 1954 which might be 
dated to Chin, A. D. 265—420. It contained, inter alia, three silver hairpins of 
U-shape in different sizes, six thin rings of gold and ten of silver with a facet 
pattern outside, another band-like ring of silver with matted outside and five 
small gold lions used as amulets.®) 

The most interesting hair ornament from this period is, however, the yao, 
an illustration of which is in the hand scroll attributed to Ku K’ai-chih in BM. 
The court-ladies on several of the scenes are wearing a very delicate crown-like 
ornament on the head. From floral buds stalks are springing out in spirals, which 
hold small feng-hvxing birds. The 'pu-yao is done in gold and looks very exquisite 
in the painting.®) 

Among the most interesting gold objects from this period are the plaques with 

S. Umehara, Selected Ancient Mirrors found at Shcto-hsing tombs. Kyoto 1939. 

*) S. Mizuno €md T. Nagahiro, Yiin-kang, Vols. IV —VI. 

*) Cf. O. Sir4n, Kinas konst under tre Artusenden, Vol. I, pi. 75. 

*) Y. HareMla, op. cit. 

*) Wen Wu Ts’an K’cm Tzu Liao 1955: 3, p. 28, 29. 

•) O. Sir6n, Chinese Painting, London 1956, Vol. Ill, pis. 13—15. 
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granular work. This is a series of leaf-shaped plaques carrying a cicada, a bird 
or a lion’s head, CKc No. 20, MFEA, RMA, newly excavated in Tun Huang.^) 
They represent a direct development of the Han granulation but with a type of 
pattern which refers them to the Six Dynasties. H. F. E. Visser has made a 
special study of these plaques and convincingly dated them.*) They all have the 
granulation soldered to a thin gold foil fixed on a bronze plaque and are also set 
with turquoise pearls. The plaques have evidently been attached to some textile, 
since there are holes in their edges. In the well-known painting by Yen Li-pen of 
thirteen emperors some of them have a similar plaque in front of the imperial caps.*) 

From the time just before T’ang we have still a few specimens of interest. 
A hanging vessel in the WSc decorated with figure scenes traced on ring-matted 
ground has been dated by Yetts to the Suei dynasty.^) The vessel is cast in silver 
and shows technical similarities to the large silver jars from T’ang in Shosoin, 
which will be described later. Six belt ornaments of silvered copper, CKc No. 
87, have a zoomorphic pattern of tigers and a feng-huang, which is often found 
on the Suei mirrors. (PI. l:g).*) The double knife in CKc, No. 36, is dated hy the 
author to the Six Dynasties — T’ang because of the patterns on the gold and 
silver bands. The birds and quadrupeds as well as the scrolls show many traces 
of Han tradition and are not typical of the mature T’ang style, PI. l:a. From 
the technical point of view the knife represents an early example of tracing on a 
ring-matted background showing Western influence. A circular box and cover in 
MIA (PI. l:b) also has a decoration dating from pre-T’ang. In the following pages 
these items will be described more in detail. 

To the silver items from Suei, e. g. beginning of the 7th century, we might also 
refer two egg-shaped containers for a Buddhistic relique. They were found in 
1926 below the foundation stone of the 5-storied pagoda in HOryuji in a gilt bronze 
jar together with precious stones and a lion and grape mirror. Most probably 
these items were deposited in A. D. 607, when the pagoda was founded.*) They 
are decorated in openwork with vine and palmette scrolls; one of them has also 
sitting Buddhas.^) 

The most common use of gold during the Six Dynasties and Suei is, however, 
for the gilding of Buddhistic bronzes of varying size. The gilt is sometimes well 
preserved but has often partly disappeared. 

♦ ♦ 

- ♦ 

*) K’ao Ku T’ung Hsiin, 1956; 3. 

*) H. F. E. Viaaer, Twee chineeache appliquee in granulatie-technik. Bulletin van de Vereenigung 
van Vrienden der Aziatiache kunat, Stadelijk Muaeum, No. 30, Juli 1950. 

*) K. Tomita, Portfolio of Chineae Paintinga in the Muaeum of Fine Arta, Boaton. Cambridge 1937. 
Pla. 16, 17. 

♦) W. P. Yetta, A Chineae Silver Veaael, Burl. Mag. 1934, p. 176 ff. 

•) Cf. S. Umehara, T5 kyO tai kan, Kyoto 1960. 

•) A. C. Soper, The Evolution of Buddhiat Architecture in Japan, Princeton 1942, Appendix 1. 

’) HOryuji gojO tO hihO no chOaa, Kyoto 1954, p. 21. 
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As a general conclusion regarding the periods from Huai style era up to 
T’ang we can state that gold and silver still did not play any important role in 
comparison with bronze. Furthermore there are not many particulars in the 
literature about their occurrence, the mining of gold and silver or their usage in 
China during these periods. 

Except for inlay, granulation and cloisonne with turquoises, the preserved 
specimens do not show any special techniques used for gold and silver work. The 
forms, the decoration and the technical execution are mainly loans taken from 
bronze. Only the gilt vessels and Buddhistic bronze sculptures are common. It 
is against this background that we have to consider the increasing use of gold 
and silver in China during the T’ang period. From now on the precious metals 
come to play quite a different role in decorative art and goldsmith’s work starts 
to show its own character. 


Before we give a careful description of gold and silver work from T’ang, it may 
be important to describe in brief the political and social background to the cultural 
prosperity of this period. All who have been dealing with this period agree in 
regarding it as the most brilliant era in Chinese history, when both material and 
spiritual civilization was at its height. After the politically unstable Six Djmasties 
the country was united during the Suei dynasty in A. D. 589 by Emperor Wen-ti, 
but already his successor Yang-ti lost »the Mandate of Heaven» and a series of 
revolutions overthrew the dynasty. The honour of saving the country from further 
chaos may be attributed to Li Shih-min, who, by a series of clever manoeuvres, 
succeeded in driving his competitors for power from the field and first placed his 
father on the throne. Later on he took over the government of the State under 
the name of T’ang T’ai Tsung and started an intensive reorganization. On the 
fall of the Suei Dynasty the State suffered an economic crisis caused by Yang-ti’s 
too lavish building of temples, palaces and canals and by a disastrous failure of 
the crops, which followed catastrophic floods in the Huang-ho valley in 611. 

The most important thing for T’ai Tsung to do was to safeguard the frontiers 
against attacks by Northern and Western Turks and the Uighurs of Central Asia. 
Margaret Medley in her article »The T’ang Dynasty. A Chinese Renaissance* 
has accounted for some of the most important facts.^) 

She says among other things: 

*T’ai Tsung showed remarkable skill in dealing with the frontier problem . . . 
His greatest gift appears to have been his knack of enlisting the petty princes and 
chieftains of Central Asia as his loyal subjects. Those who pledged their allegiance, 
moreover, generally continued to give him faithful service. This seems to have 
been true just as much of the turbulent Central Asians as of the Chinese them- 

*) Published in History Today, April 1956. 
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selves. In dealing with the nomadic and semi-nomadic peoples, T’ai Tsung 
displayed remarkable tact and foresight... he called the princes and chieftains 
to court, where they could observe his power, learn to appreciate the glories of 
Chinese civilization, and enjoy the splendours of his court and capital.^ 

Of special importance for the contacts with Persia was the benevolence the 
T’ang emperors showed to the last Sasanian rulers when the Arabs invaded Persia. 
Yezdegerd III besought T’ai Tsung’s help when he was in Merw as a fugitive, 
but T’ai Tsung only benignantly received his petitions without taking action, as 
he just then, A. D. 638, wanted to maintain friendly relations with the Arabs. 
Several times later on the exiled Sasanian kings repeated their petition for help 
and Kao Tsung brought Persia under Chinese military rule, appointing Piruz, 
the son of Yezdegerd, as governor resident in Chi-ling, on the Afghan border. He 
was driven out, however, and had to flee to Ch’ang-an in 675, where he died. His 
son, Narseh, was used in Chinese politics as an instrument against Persia, but he 
died in 708 in Ch’ang-an without regaining his father’s throne.^) 

»The result was^, says Medley further, »that, in a surprisingly short time, China 
found herself in the possession of a vast empire . . . which stretched from the 
borders of Korea in the east, right across Central Asia to Kashgaria in the west, 
holding the oasis lines both north and south of the Tarim Basin, with their many 
petty princedoms and cultural centres such as Khotan and Yarkand on the 
southern route and Turfan, Karashar, Kutcha and Kashgar on the northern. 
Some of these cities had direct contact with the West and with India.)) 

In his reconstruction work in the interior T’ai Tsung was aided by the canals 
built by his predecessors, Wen-ti and Yang-ti, notably the Grand Canal made in 
A. D. 605. 

))This waterway, with its northern and southern extensions, was planned to 
facilitate the transport of grain to the capital cities of Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang, to 
ease the emperor’s journey to his southern residence at Nanking, and in T’ang 
times, to improve the military route to Korea. T’ai Tsung was fully conscious of 
the advantages of the system and extended it considerably, at the same time 
building extra roads and instituting fast and regular courier-services, with posting 
stations, between the capital and the provinces for the use of the administration. 
Nor was the condition of the people forgotten. Strenuous efforts were made to 
re-settle the land, peasants being encouraged to return to it by carefully scaled 
remissions of taxes. This, together with the improvements in communications, 
brought about a swift economic recovery, which, in its turn, produced a sophisticated 
middle class, not only able to pay for the best of contemporary products, but also 
capable of appreciating and demanding them. 

The enlightened emperor drew all the talent of the empire, and much from outside 
it, to his great capital, with its fine buildings, busy markets and beautifully laid out 


') O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, II. Band, S. 368 ff. 
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gardens. Merchants, both Chinese and foreign, took advantage of the return of 
prosi)erity and crowded into the capital. Religious communities, some of which 
had undergone persecution in the West, sought asylum in the capital of an emperor 
noted for his unusual tolerance. As a result, we find Zoroastrians, Manicheans, 
Nestorians, Christians, Buddhists, Taoists and, much later, Mohammedans, all 
living side by side without fear, each with their appropriate places of worship. 
This variety of religions alone is an indication of the many different nationalities 
then established in Ch’ang-an. These different nationalities were represented among 
some of the lower nobility, particularly among the noble »guests», who were, in 
fact, hostages for the loyalty of some of the semi-independent Central Asian states. 
They were also found in the army and in the lower ranks of the civil service. 
Common among the merchants, they were especially numerous among the slaves. 
The majority of foreigners brought with them their own manners and customs, 
and continued to wear their own dress. Incidentally, they brought their arts and 
crafts, their music and their dances. 

Perhaps the most interesting and most neglected of these foreign groups are 
the slaves. It is possible that this section of the community ultimately had a 
greater influence on the art of the T’ang Dynasty than any other — one that was 
certainly more important than is generally understood. Many of them first reached 
China as prisoners of war, and were allotted as State-slaves to the imperial house¬ 
hold, to members of the higher nobility and to deserving generals . . . 

Foreign slaves continued to wear their native dress; and this accounts for the 
presence of so many strikingly un-Chinese-looking figures among the pottery 
tomb-figures of this period.^ 

Most of the slaves were given work which they were particularly clever at 
performing, for instance the Turks, who were employed as grooms. 

Male and female musicians and dancers were also represented among these 
C^entral Asian slaves and they performed their dances at the court. 

»The slaves might be divided into three groups, )>the lowest doing the most 
menial jobs: the middle, those that required some intelligence and skill: and the 
top, working at very skilled tasks that often demanded a high standard of 
intelligence and required book-knowledge. It was normal, therefore, to find them 
engaged in a very range of occupations. They were used on public works and in 
the imperial work-shops, many of them in positions of trust. In such public pro¬ 
jects as canal building, for instance, they carried out most of the surveying and 
planning; while, in the workshops, they were employed as skilled craftsmen, 
working in wood, metal, textiles and ceramics, and very largely responsible both 
for design and for execution. When, in the eighth and ninth centuries, it was 
decided to cut down the number of slaves in the imperial services, many were 
disposed of in the market, where they commanded high prices. The palace-slaves 
were especially esteemed, not only for the quality of their work and for their 
general bearing, but also for their prestige-value and the scandal and gossip that 
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they could relate . . . Under the T’ang d 3 niasty, particularly when they were 
employed by the nobility who might travel about the country with their entire 
households, there is no doubt that slaves were at least partially responsible for 
the dissemination of the new cultural influences that arrived with merchants, 
tribute-bearers, imperial envoys, Buddhist pilgrims returning from India and 
refugees from the Mohammedan invasions. They came from India, Sasanian 
Persia and from many parts of Central Asia, and perhaps from territories still 
farther west than Persia.^ 

Concerning the foreign products brought to China during T’ang Medley says 
among other things: 

DMost of the wares imported in T’ang times were expensive; for they included 
Sasanian Persian metalwares, glass and textiles. Of these three, the two commod¬ 
ities that had the greatest influence on Chinese art were metalwork — both gold 
and silver — and textiles. Among textiles, it was not the technique (which had 
originated in China) but the design that inspired the Chinese. Gold and silver 
cups, ewers and dishes, were copied and developed in response to the demands 
of the nouveau riche for novelty or fine craftmanship. Not only were forms and 
techniques copied, but at first the decoration too. Nor did the desire to copy 
end there; other mediums, such as pottery and porcelain, were used besides gold 
and silver; although, in these ceramic copies of metal objects, considerable modi¬ 
fications were necessary to produce a practical and pleasing result. In the wares 
of the T'ang Dynasty, nevertheless, the sources of form are constantly to be 
found in Near Efiistern metalworic . . . 

The Chinese rapidly accepted these new forms and motifs; but they would not 
have done so had conditions not been favourable. It is obvious that the stability 
achieved during the first fifty years of the djmasty contributed much; yet there 
is another factor that should not be ignored. In the preceding three centuries, 
creative effort had been largely concentrated in the service of Buddhism, esi)ecially 
on sculpture and painting. Now, with a more settled way of life, the search for 
spiritual consolation was, to a certain, extent, replaced by the desire for luxury 
and material comfort.* 

The remarkable epoch which was so magnificently started by T’ai Tsung was 
continued by his son, Kao Tsung (A. D. 649—683). Without having his father’s 
personality he had many good qualities, which were very promising for the future. 
It is of interest to notice that during his reign the small Korean states were at 
last brought under Chinese suzerainty. Far away in the west the Chinese succeeded 
with the help of the Uighurs in defeating the Western Turks, A. D. 657—659. 
The Chinese supremacy reached then the Oxus valley and the frontiers of India, 
Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara and Ferghana were under Chinese rule. After 
several appeals for help from the last king of Persia, Piruz, in his fight against 
the Arabs, Kao Tsung finally placed Persia under a Chinese military government 
with Piruz as governor. This title did not imply any poUtical power and the Arabs 
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drove him in fact from Chi-ling on the frontier of Afghanistan. In A. D. 675 the 
exiled king came to Ch’ang-an and put himself under the protection of the emperor. 
The direct contact with Persia implied, of course, the intense cultural exchange 
which we have already mentioned. The Zoroastrian religion, Nestorianism and 
Manichaeism came from Persia to China via Central Asia in the lapse of the 7th 
century. In decorative art Persia played an important role as teacher of the 
Chinese and in all probability also through craftsmen who emigrated to China. 
Kao Tsung was a devoted Buddhist and deeply interested in artistic and cultural 
questions. Ch’ang-an now became a metropolis, and painting and sculpture made 
greater progress than earlier. The emperor built magnificent palaces and temples, 
which were richly adorned. Ta Ming Kung, a huge building in the northeastern 
part of the city, is the most famous. According to contemporary descriptions 
this palace has been one of the most beautiful and costly buildings in China. 
Buddhist art was moreover protected and supported by the emperor, but the 
biggest temple buildings for Buddhist worship were erected during the later years 
of Kao Tsung’s reign, when Wu Hou, his previous concubine and present Empress, 
had entirely usurped power. This unscrupulous woman was a fanatical Buddhist 
and at her command, inter alia, the most important sculpture caves at Lung-men 
were built, when in A. D. 658 she moved to Lo-yang, the eastern capital. The 
most famous of the Empress Wu’s buildings, which were constructed under the 
direction of the favourite Huai-i, was the enormous Ming T’ang built in A. D. 
688. According to contemporary descriptions )>There were three storeys with a 
total height of 294 feet. The lowest, standing for the Four Seasons, had each of 
its four faces coloured to correspond to its orientation. The middle stood for the 
Twelve Branches (of the duodenary time cycle), and was crowned by a round 
cupola, supported by nine dragons. The top signified the Twenty-four Solar 
Periods (of the year); it, too, had a round cupola. The whole was topped by an 
iron phoenix, ten feet tall. . . Running up the middle so as to connect bottom 
and top was a huge wooden shaft of ten span circumference.^^) 

The same author says about another remarkable building: )>An equally gigantic 
structure ordered by the Empress, her ’Celestial Hall’, was a five-storeyed tower 
destined to house a colossal Buddha. From its third floor one could look down 
on the peak of the Ming T’ang to the south.» 

When in A. D. 705 the Empress Wu retired, her son, Chung Tsung, who had 
been oppressed for such a long time by his mother, had no possibility of making 
any remarkable contribution. During five years the court was involved in feuds 
between various heirs-apparent to the throne and it was not until A. D. 710 that 
Li Lung-chi, a nephew of Chung Tsung, succeeded like his great predecessor Li 
Shih-min in placing his father and then himself on the dragon throne (A. D. 712— 
756) under the name of Ming Huang (dynastic title Hsiian Tsung). During his 


*) L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit. p. 239. 
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reign the cultural prosperity reaches its height, and we have poets like Li Po, 
Tu Fu, Meng Hao-jan and Wang Wei etc., as well as the famous painters W^u 
Tao-tzu, Wang Wei, Li Ssu-hsiin and many others. Both literature, painting, 
sculpture and decorative art now reached maturity, but maturity in which we 
still discern freshness and spontaneity. 

The literary and art-lowing Emperor supported art and culture in every respect; 
and now in Ch’ang-an the Han-lin Yuan, the academy of literature, was founded, 
with which the foremost painters were also associated. The advanced studies in 
music were held in the imperial »Pear-garden)>. 

By degrees the Emperor’s interest in Taoistic doctrines, in luxury and pleasure 
became predominant. His duties as Emperor were neglected in favour of Taoist 
ceremonies, artistic pleasures and his favourite concubine Yang Kuei-fei. 

This famous beauty had as her special prot6g6 the man who became the bane 
of Hsiian Tsung, namely the uncivilized Turkish general An Lu-shan. This daring 
man succeeded in wheedling himself into the confidence of the higher circles at 
the court and was allowed to move freely in the inner apartments and, without 
being suspected by the Emperor, planned a revolution, which broke out in 755 
and had a catastrophic effect. The Central Asian empire had already started totter¬ 
ing to its fall and during the 740s battle had been fought against Turks, Karluks, 
Tibetans and Arabs. The final disaster was the battle at Talas between Lake 
Baikal and Syr Darya in 751, when the Chinese army under the command of Kao 
Hsien-chih was completely defeated by Turks, Karluks and Arabs. The result 
wfiis that the Chinese now had to yield their place in Central Asia to the Arabs. 
Both in north and south the Chinese were defeated and it was not difficult for 
An Lu-shan as commander of a strong army to turn against the Emperor and 
first attack Lo-yang and then Ch’ang-an, which were robbed and burnt down. 
In the annals this revolution is described as a terrible catastrophe. Manifestly 
the annihilation of the two T’ang capitals proved a death-blow to art and culture. 
An Lu-shan’s rebellion was crushed by imperial troops, but before that Hstian 
Tsung had to sacrifice his beloved Yang Kuei-fei to the soldiers and flee to Ssuchuan, 
and in 756 abdicate in favour of his son, Su Tsung. In 762 the court was moved 
back to Ch’ang-an, but new battles were fought and another rebel, Shih Ssu-ming, 
plundered once more Lo-yang and not until 763 did the imperial armies with the 
help of the Uighurs reconquer the entire country. These battles are said in the 
annals to have cost the lives of around 30 million people, which must, however, 
be an exaggeration. 

The T’ang Dynasty had suffered a blow from which it never recovered, and 
already during Tai Tsung (763—779) the Tibetans attacked and forced the Emperor 
to flee to Lo-yang. Ch’ang-an was plundered again. Only with difficulty could 
the old loyal general Kuo Tzu-i defeat the enemy with the help of the Uighurs. 
These wars against the Tibetans occurred several times during the ninth century. 
It became more and more difficult to keep the T’ang empire together and the 
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later Emperors were far from competent. Most of them reigned too short a time 
to be able to make a personal contribution, and several of them died of too strong 
doses of Taoist j^elixir of life)>. The eunuchs at the court became more powerful 
and during Hsi Tsung (874—888) rebellions broke out in several places. This time 
a certain Huang Ch’ao annihilated once more Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. A Turk 
in imperial service, Li K’o-yung, succeeded, however, in defeating Huang Ch’ao, 
but the new emperor, Chao Tsung (889—904), became a man without power 
standing between Li K’o-yung and his rival Chu Wen. After a massacre of several 
hundred eunuchs at the court in 903 Chu Wen brought the Emperor more or less 
as a prisoner to Lo-yang, where he and his relatives were murdered. Only a child 
was spared in order to serve as a heir to the throne, but he too had to abdicate 
a few years later, in 907, in favour of Chu Wen. That was the end of the proud 
and powerful T’ang Dynasty. 

Already earlier Chinese influence in Central Asia had vanished and the contacts 
with the West had weakened considerably. The foreign influence in religion received 
its death-blow in 845 during Wu Tsung, when Manichaeans, Nestorians and Maz- 
deans had their temples destroyed and their property confiscated by the state. 
Buddhism lost 4,600 large temples and monasteries and Confucianism and Taoism 
were victorious at the expense of the foreign religions. These internal and external 
political events are undoubtedly reflected in the development of culture and art. 

♦ 

The economic and cultural progress during T’ang, mainly in the earlier part of 
the period, was evidently the basis upon which art — painting and sculpture as 
well as decorative art — were founded. Because of all the stylistic novelties, 
which appear especially in gold and silver work, it is, however, also necessary to 
draw the outlines of the development in other fields of art during the centuries 
before and during T’ang. It seems as if the lavish use of gold and silver in some 
way signified a stylistic revolution. This stylistic change could also, however, 
be observed in sculpture, painting and decorative art in general. The great changes 
started already in the turbulent times of the Six Dynasties. 

The first great event was undoubtedly the introduction of Buddhism. The signi¬ 
ficance of this event for Chinese cultural life has been pointed out by several scholars, 
and lately Lawrence Sickmann^) describes it in an excellent way, as follows: 

•The Buddhist doctrine from India was the first foreign system to become an 
integral part of Chinese culture. Other powerful influences there had undoubtedly 
been, but by comparison with the great religion they appear peripheral. During 
the first centuries after the fall of Han, Buddhism became firmly implanted on 
Chinese soil. For half a millennium it flourished with the same deep fervour and 


L. Sickman A A. Soper, The Art euid Architecture of China. 1956, p. 41 ff. 
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passionate zeal that have in certain centuries illuminated Christendom or followed 
the conquering armies of Islam. Its teachings and the Chinese schools that grew 
up about the Buddhist church have influenced Chinese thought into modern times. 
An inspired religion, demanding faith from its followers and offering the reward 
of salvation, it profoundly affected the form and content in much of Chinese art. 
When Buddhist missionaries along the ancient trade routes of Central Asia brought 
their faith to the great cities of the Yellow River valley, or came by sea to Canton 
and the southern court of Nanking, or penetrated the Burma jungle into Yunnan 
and Szechwan, they brought with them a church already some four centuries old 
— a complete religious system with holy scriptures, priests, a monastic order, 
icons, and ritual observances. 

The desert road that linked China with the West . . . now played a role of ever- 
increasing importance as a high road for ideas and art forms that poured into 
China. The two main routes both started from Tun-huang in western Kansu as 
the gateway to the desert.^ 

Concerning the prototypes of the early sculpture the same author says: 

». . . The styles followed in the fourth and fifth centuries were ultimately derived 
from Indian and Gandharan models which had been much modified in the stations 
on the way, thriving centres of Buddhism, through which they passed in the long 
journey across Central Asia. 

Just as the long Silk Road followed two routes, one leading north of the Takla- 
makan Desert and one south, so there appear to have been a southern source of 
influence from the Khotan area and a northern source centred about the general 
region of Kucha. Other influences undoubtedly did reach south and central China 
by way of the sea and overland from India and from the ancient kingdom of Funan. 
So very little of early Chinese Buddhist art from the south and the Yangtze River 
valley has survived, however, that it is not possible at present, from a few isolated 
bronzes, small in scale, to form any judgement about its character. The dominant 
influence in the great Buddhist centre of north China appears to have been the 
city-states of the oases on the northern trade road.)> 

The foreign sculptural style is, however, soon modified: 

»The linear, geometric style, inherent in Han art, soon began to modify the 
forms, reducing still more any naturalism that Central Asia had retained from the 
modified Hellenism of Gandhara and the sensuousness of Indian sculpture. . .» 
^Specifically the Chinese modified the forms away from any lingering naturalism 
and towards a formal stylization, forced the fluttering scarves and ribbons into 
sweeping curves of controlled tension, reduced the rounded drapery forms to flat 
planes interrelated in patterns of linear rhythms which successfully concealed any 
indications of the body underneath. By the end of the fifth century, in the best 
caves of Yiin-kang, all the polyglot languages of Buddhism as it reached China — 
Hellenistic, Gandharan, Indian, Iranian, and Central Asian — were beginning to 
be fused into a consistent Chinese declaration of faith and zeal.)> 
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Soon there is a new stylistic change due to the intense contacts between Cliina 
and India and the pilgrims from the two countries: 

♦Within the first two decades of the sixth century, it is said, some three thousand 
foreign monks were to be found in the Wei capital Lo-yang. Although in the fourth 
and fifth centuries models for Chinese Buddhist art had, to a large extent, filtered 
through the roadside stations of Central Asia, the contacts in the sixth century 
became more direct, with the result that the styles which Chinese native genius 
had developed from the beginnings at Yun-kang were modified, and in many cases 
superseded, by motifs and manners of presentation which more closely resembled 
the styles of the Buddhist countries of Gandhara, Bactria, and India, and so were 
considered nearer to the true source and hence more orthodox . . .♦ 

♦The sculpture of the classic Gupta period of India (A. D. 320—600) was the most 
powerful and direct stimulus to Chinese sculptors in the second half of the sixth 
century. The new style did not grow out of the geometric, linear style of the first ] 
half of the century, rather it superseded it. However, it is much easier to speak 
loosely of strong Indian influence during the Northern Ch’i Dynasty than to 
illustrate the argument with clear comparisons. Although in many instances the 
Indian devotion to solid, plastic form in the human body, and India’s love of 
luxuriant plant growth, are reflected in the work of Chinese sculptors, these elements, 
at times but vaguely understood, have become so characteristically Chinese that 
it is seldom possible to point to any specific Indian parent example or school.^ 
A final intensification of Buddhist doctrine and art occurred in China during 
T’ang. Sickman says among other things: 

♦About A. D. 700 Buddhism reached the peak of its power as an organized church 
and a force in Chinese cultural life. During the preceding seventh century a number 
of brilliant Chinese theologians had brought Chinese Buddhist thought to new 
levels of attainment. A lively interest in Indian philosophy, both Buddhist and 
Hindu, sent a number of Chinese pilgrims on the long trek across Central Asia to 
the holy places of Buddhism and centres of Indian thought. Chief among these men 
was the redoutable Hsiian-tsang — most celebrated of all Chinese pilgrims and a 
metaphysician of no mean powers. Hsiian-tsang left China in 629 and returned 
after sixteen years of travel in Central Asia and India, bringing with him many 
sacred texts and some images^ . . . 

♦Despite the flourishing condition of Buddhism during the first two centuries of 
T’ang rule, the quantity of surviving religious sculpture from those centuries is 
less than that preserved from the preceding sixth century.^ . . . ♦AU monumental 
sculpture of the seventh and eighth centuries in bronze, clay and wood, has disappear¬ 
ed with but few notable exceptions, due in large part to persecutions of the Buddhist 
church, notably that of 845, and disastrous temple fires.^ 

In the preserved sculpture, however, we still observe several Indian features and 
the mature T’ang style cannot be explained only on the ground of Chinese quali¬ 
fications. 
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In painting Buddhism did not play such a clearly dominant role as in sculpture. 
The religious painting represents only one side of this art, even if the main part of 
the older preserved painting material belongs to that field. Whereas sculpture 
mainly flourished in North China and around Huang-ho, painting gained a strong 
hold in South China already during the fourth century. It was the Yangtze River 
valley, with Nanking as centre, that produced the first great painter, Ku K’ai- 
chih, and in the same city we have Hsieh Ho, famous for his Six Principles of Paint¬ 
ing, from around A. D. 500. During the fifth and sixth centuries the Yangtze 
River valley was the centre of painting and, when Buddhism made its entrance here, 
it was also the painters who devoted themselves to the new figure motifs. Unfort¬ 
unately there is nothing left of this early Buddhist painting except in the records. 
At Tun-huang, the most important border-city in western Kansu through which 
all the caravans passed on their way out west, there are, however, a number of 
caves with decorations from the Six Dynasties. In the oldest caves from the end 
of the fifth century we observe an obvious Central-Asian feature in their Buddha 
reproductions. During the sixth century the descriptions become more and more 
Chinese and the Chinese landscape is added to the figure scenes. The typical 
perspective so characteristic of all later landscape descriptions appears already 
here, and both rocks and trees acquire a form that later on becomes the prevailing 
one. Whereas the earlier paintings in Tun-huang are probably done by provincial 
artists, the Buddhist representations from T’ang are probably to a large extent 
exponents of the artistic style as it was developed in Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. Several 
foreign features are discernible in the mature T’ang style, as for instance the use 
of shading to model some of the figures. 

This was evidently the consequence of a foreign influence. Siren writes about the 
painters from abroad who were engaged by the Chinese during the sixth and seventh 
centuries in a special chapter: The Khotanese and other Central Asian Painters.^) 

We prefer to quote him: »The earliest among the foreign painters mentioned by 
Yao Tsui in HsU hvxi p'in and then by Chang Yen-yuan (who repeats the records 
of his predecessor) were probably three monks, said to have come to China in the 
Liang Dynasty (502—536). They seem to have been active in the South and may 
have arrived by sea rather than by the land-route. There is no hint about where 
or what they painted, but judging by their land of origin we would assume that the 
dominating influence in their art was Indian. 

Ts’ao Chung-ta was evidently a more important painter who has left deeper 
traces in the history of Chinese painting . . . According to Chang Yen-yuan, he 
came from the country of Ts’ao (Sogdiana) and reached great fame under the 
Northern Ch’i dynasty (550—577). This was based on his skill in painting Hindu 
(Indian) images . . . which according to tradition J>had a supernatural effects. They 
were done after »the manner of foreign countries; there was no equal to him at 
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the tinier . . . »Ts’ao created (new kinds of) Buddha motifs. There are three manners 
of painting Buddhas; one is the manner of the Ts’ao school, another the manner 
of the Chang (Seng-yu) school, and the third the manner of the Wu (Tao-tzu) 
school.^ . . . 

»His wall-paintings in K’ai-yiian ssii and other Buddhist temples in the capital 
contained features of style and iconography which seemed new and strange to 
the Chinese, and gave birth to the statement that Ts’ao started a special school of 
religious painting different from that of his predecessor Chang Seng-yu and his 
still more famous successor Wu Tao-tzu . . . He was apparently recognized as the 
main representative of the foreign, i. e. Indian, mode in the religious painting of 
the time and had as such exercised great influence during the latter half of the 
sixth century.)) At the beginning of the T’ang period there are new foreign artists 
who were greatly honoured and esteemed particularly for their technical innovations 
by which they contributed to the great patrimony of Chinese art. 

j)Two of the best known among these foreigners in Ch’ang-an were members 
of a noble Khotanese family called by the Chinese records Wei-ch’ih (probably 
Vijaya in Sanskrit). They lived for two generations in China and are recorded with 
admiration by Chu Ching-hsiian and Chang Yen-yiian . . . The older of the two, 
Wei-ch’ih Po-chih-na, who became known as the )>greater Wei-Ch’ih», came to 
Ch’ang-an during the Suei reign and was enfeoffed by T’ang T’ai-tsung as a chun 
kung (provincial duke?). He became famous for his pictures of Buddhist subjects, 
but also for paintings of strange objects from foreign lands and of flowers which 
were remarkably life-like and painted in a free and bold manner.^ 

Po-chih-na had two sons, both painters, of whom I-seng settled in China and was 
later called the Lesser Wei Ch’ih. — ))At the beginning of the Chen-kuan era (627 — 
650) the ruler of his native country sent him with a recommendation to the (Chinese) 
court, because of his great skill in painting . . . The political and* cultural relations 
between China and Khotan — then an important Buddhist centre — were evi¬ 
dently quite close during the first century of the T’ang era, when Wei-ch’ih I-seng 
executed some of his famous wall-paintings in the Buddhist temples in the capital.)) 
The T'ang-ch'do ming-hua lu says among other things: ))His paintings, whether 
votive images, human figures, or flowers and birds, were always foreign-looking 
and not like Chinese things))... ))I-seng did a votive picture on the front of the pa¬ 
goda of Tz’u-en ssu and also a composition of flowers rendered in relief and in their 
midst a thousand-armed and thousand-eyed Great Compassionate One (i.e. Kuanyin) 
of a more wonderful appearance than can be described in words)). . . . Later on Sir4n 
describes a picture in his style: ))The flowers and leaves in relief, or in ronde bosse, 
form no doubt the most conspicuous technical feature of this picture.)) 

The best example of a painting in I-seng’s style is a horizontal scroll in the 
Berenson Collection, of which Sir^n gives a complete description. Of great interest 
is particularly the treatment of the costumes and ornaments of the women as well 
as the coiling edges of the garments, which strongly reminds us of the floral scrolls 
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we find in the following description of T’ang patterns on silver and stone engra¬ 
vings.^) Fig. 99:e. 

Another painting in the same style is the fragment of a hand scroll in the Stoclet 
collection described as a Clerical Orgy or the Drunken Monk.*) 

Two other paintings with the same subject of the Lokapala VaLSravana are also 
mentioned by Sir^n as belonging to the I-seng school.*) Especially the dancing girl 
and the musicians in this painting show the typical style. 

Sir6n sums up about I-seng as follows: »The paintings which we have described 
as examples of the school or manner of Wei-ch’ih I-seng form only a minor group 
among the numerous Central Asian art-products in the Far East. I-seng may well 
have been the most important among the artists from Khotan, Turf an or Kucha 
who came to seek their fortune in China at the beginning of the T’ang period, but 
he was not the only one, as is proved by the records previously mentioned and some 
of the Tun-huang paintings (to which we shall revert presently.) No less important 
as evidences of the Central Asian element in Far Eastern art during the Suei and 
early part of the T’ang dynasty are some of the specimens of decorative art either 
imported from the above-named centres or — possibly to a larger extent — made 
in China or Japan by artists who had been called in from the Western countries, 
because of their skill in certain arts.» 

Then he describes as typical examples the landscapes with figure scenes painted 
on two of the musical instruments, so-called bivxi, in Sh6s5in. 

Another important series of T’ang painting which we cannot neglect to mention 
in this connection are the wall paintings in the Kondo of HSryiiji at Nara in Japan 
which until 1949, when they were severely damaged by a fire, were the best examp¬ 
les of early Buddhist frescoes in the Far East. Sickman describes them as follows:^) 

»The wall paintings were executed in the early part of the eighth century, prob¬ 
ably about A.D. 711. Whether they were done by a Chinese, Japanese, or Korean 
artist is immaterial, but it is certain they have close affinities with continental 
T’ang art and represent a strongly Chinese version of an ’international’ style that 
combined elements derived from India, Iran and Central Asia. Any of the sensua¬ 
lity that in the Ajanta frescoes of Gupta India was in no way inconsistent with deep 
religious spirituality has in the Horyuji frescoes been diluted and lightened, shorn 
of the flesh, as it were, by a Chinese intellectual distillation translated into different 
but equally valid terms of line drawing . . 

Sickman sums up about Buddhist painting: 

)>Buddhism as a great church religion had reached its culmination in China during 
the seventh and eighth centuries. A large part of the national creative energy, 
as well as finances, must have been devoted to the glorification of the faith through 

O. Sir^n, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pi. 43. 

*) O. Sir^n, op. cit., pis. 44 — 46. 

*) O. Sir^n, op. cit., pi. 47. 

*) L. Sickmcui A A, Soper, op. cit., p. 81. 
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the building of temples and monasteries elaborately furnished with images, pain¬ 
tings, and frescoes. Almost without exception the leading artists of the seventh 
and eighth centuries painted religious themes, even though they have been known 
for secular subjects as well. Some, like Wu Tao-tzu, were almost exclusively 
painters of Buddhist and, to a lesser extent, Taoist subjects. Much of the wealth 
of T’ang painting was on the walls of Buddhist establishments. An important 
temple, such as Tz’e-en-ssu in Ch’ang-an, for example, had wall paintings by such 
artists as Wei-ch’ih I-seng, by Yen Li-pen, Wu Tao-tzu, and numerous other 
accomplished but lesser-known painters. All these are lost to-day. The majority 
must have been destroyed or fallen into decay during or shortly after a great persec- 
tion of the Buddhist church that occurred in 845. Buddhist art never really recovered 
from this persecution, not because of the physical devastation but because of changes 
within the church itself.» 

With Buddhism there followed also a number of objects connected with the cult 
or with iconography. Vessels used in daily life or in the cult by the Indian Buddhists 
are not preserved in great numbers but are illustrated in sculpture and painting. 
It is mainly the Ajanta murals that offer material for study.The most common 
objects found here are vases, bottles of kundika type and globular vessels resembling 
reliquaries. There are also incense burners with long handle and alms bowls. The 
amphora occurs as well as ewers of Hellenistic type. In the paintings from Central 
Asia the same vessels are also found. Of these it is generally the kundika, the water- 
bottle prescribed for the use of monks, and a nectar vessel, which appears in Chinese 
sculpture already during the fifth century in the hands of Bodhisattvas. During 
the sixth century it becomes common in different types. We find furthermore alms 
bowls, ewers, and incense burners with long handle. A common vessel is the globular 
incense burner with stem and the cover often in the shape of a lotus cup. The whole 
vessel may be encircled by lotus petals and leaves and resembles then the round 
vases with lotus petals in Indian sculpture. Both the bottles and the incense 
burners are preserved in bronze, sometimes gilded. 

Whereas the figure style in sculpture and painting on its way through Central 
Asia underwent important changes, it is not easy to establish how far the cult 
vessels were changed in the same way. 

In Khotan pottery of Indian type has been found, and among others a number 
of miniature vases with shapes known in their home country.*) A few large amphoras 
with applied patterns and three or four handles might possibly represent the proto- 
tjTpes of the Chinese amphoras. From Lou-lan comes a bronze incense burner in 
lotus shape with long handle and many other objects.*) The items of decorative art 

Yazdani and others, Ajanta. Oxford 1931 — 46. J. Griffiths, The paintings in the Buddhist cave 
temples of Ajunta. London 1896—97. 

•) G. Montell, Sven Hedin's Archaeological Collections from Khotan (BMFEA No. 7, 1935). 

■) F. Bergman, Lou-lcui Wood-carvings and smaU Finds Discovered by Sven Hedin (BMFEA No. 
7, 1936), PI. VIII, 6. 
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from Central Asia represent, however, a very mixed picture and are difficult to 
date with exactitude. Only in a few cases can we use this overwhelming material 
for comparison with the decorative art of T’ang. 

We can anyhow state that already before T’ang several Indian types of shapes 
appear in China. In the following pages we shall see how they became popular and 
got their final shape and decoration during this period. 

To the Indian loans we also refer the abundant use of jewelry mainly on the dress 
of the Bodhisattvas. Long strings of pearls with oval stones are suspended from the 
neck and along the body. Heavy necklaces and high tiaras are common ornaments. 
They are in particular popular during Northern Ch’i and Northern Chou, a fact 
that is illustrated by several sculptures, but are also found during T’ang. It is easy 
to find direct parallels to this mode in India and there is no doubt of its Indian 
origin. 

It is possible, then, to point out a few types of objects which came into China 
before T’ang together with Buddhism via Central or Western Asian contacts. The 
same is also the case with the ornamentation. An account of the pre-T’ang Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture offers an excellent opportunity to study the change of the lotus 
motif in the fifth and sixth centuries. Particularly in the latter part of the sixth 
century the lotus descriptions are executed in a luxuriant way and oft-en quite 
naturalistic. These lotus representations are easy to trace to their Indian origin, 
whereas it is rather difficult to follow the versions of the lotus ornamentation in the 
Central Asian city-states. We might assume that the artists from Khotan played 
an important role also here. 

We can, however, establish that the great change did not occur until the adoption 
of the lotus motif in the Chinese ornamentation. By degrees the floral patterns 
replace the earlier zoomorphic and geometrical ornamentation, and we shall see 
how they became very dominant during T’ang. This represents undoubtedly a 
stylistic revolution in Chinese art. 

As we have already pointed out, some Iranian patterns partly deriving from the 
contact with the city-states in Central Asia came together with Buddhist art into 
China. An excellent example of this is offered by the sculptures in Hsiang-t’ang 
Shan, where there are floral scrolls which Sickman compares with the stucco decora¬ 
tions from the Sasanian palaces of Kish and Ctesiphon.^) During Northern Ch’i 
there was a special kind of ornate incense burners or reliquaries with crenellated 
top surrounded by a rich mass of twisting foliage and often flanked by lotus-shaped 
leaves. Sickman says regarding this motif: 

))The whole complex arrangement is strongly similar to the finial ornaments on 
the great acanthus-like trees found on the rock-cut Sasanian monuments of Taq-i- 
Bustan.)> — On the other hand, these luxuriant floral scrolls and lotus leaves very 
closely resemble »the sub-tropical verdure in Indian sculpture from as early as the 

') L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit., p. 56. 
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stupa of Sanchi, (c. 70—25 B. C.) to the sculptures of the Muttra school and the 
Ajanta cave-temples of Gupta times (A. D. 320—600). It is no surprise to find so 
many Indo-Iranian elements in Chinese sculpture at the time of Northern Ch’i. 
Not only were there many Indians resident in China . . . but also a great many 
Persians . . . 

In the middle of the sixth century a new power, the Turks, had risen north of the 
Great Wall in Central Asia. The new Turkish empire extended from Mongolia on 
the east across Central Asia to Afghanistan on the west. One of the Turkish rulers 
was joined to the royal house of Wei by marriage with a princess in 551. On the 
east, the Turkish rulers were in close contact with both the courts of the Later 
Chou and the Northern Ch’i Dynasties, and on the west formed alliances with the 
Sasanian ruling house of Persia. During the three decades of their full power, the 
empire of the Turks must have been a potent factor in the exchange of influences 
between China and Persia. At the same time, and increasingly towards the end 
of the century, there were close relations with such Central Asian cities as Kucha 
and Kizil, which were strongly Iranian in costume and customs.» 

As examples of Iranian features in sculpture during Northern Ch’i Sickman 
refers also to the two stone funerary couches in MFA and FGA. The two sides in 
MFA reproduce several figure scenes of clearly Iranian origin and they are sur¬ 
rounded by symmetrical palmette scrolls and pearl borders pointing to the same 
source.^) The base of a similar couch in FGA is adorned with musicians within 
circles of pearls, which are evidently derived from Sasanian art. 

Together with the lotus motif there already existed palmette scrolls in a strictly 
symmetrical composition in the early Yun-kang caves. On the whole they become 
quite common during the sixth century in Buddhist sculpture and painting. They 
are, however, without parallels in Indian ornamentation but are well represented 
in that from the Near East, especially Persia and Syria. We have already 
mentioned the Iranian influence on the two funerary couches with palmette scrolls 
as the main ornament. In the following discussion we shall follow more closely 
the occurrence and development of the palmette scrolls in China, but here it may 
be sufficient to point out its appearance before T’ang. 

In all probability the first Persian objects will already have reached China by 
now, even if T’ang then implies an obvious intensification of the contacts between 
the two countries. The fact that the two Sasanian silver objects, which are now 
in CKc and which we shall describe later on, have Turkish rune inscriptions though 
they are from Lo-yang implies that they might have come to China already during 
the sixth century. 

While the Indian motifs in sculpture, painting and decorative art underwent 
in several instances important changes on their way to China, the same was also 
the case with the Iranian stylistic feature. Within painting and sculpture the 

q L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit., pie. 40, 41. 
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different styles could be distinguished in Central Asia, and R. Grousset has 
identified three main stylistic schools, namely: I. The Greco-Buddhist school of 
North-West India, with Gandhara, Nagurahara, Lampaka and Kopisia — fa school 
which had nothing Indian about it but its Buddhism and was in every other respect 
a Greco-Roman type of art, belonging not to the Indian but to the Mediterranean 
worldf. II. The Gupta school with the Ganges valley and the Derran as its centres. 
The Gupta school was genuinely Indian, fwhose leading features may be summed 
up by defining it as a tropically naturalistic school, subdued, refined, and spiri¬ 
tualized by Buddhist idealismf. III. The Sasanian school (from Persia).^) 

These three stylistic schools were brought via Central Asia into China, and we 
are able to follow their path along the north and the south Silk roads in the many 
oases. On the other hand, it is considerably more difficult to distinguish these 
schools in China. Within sculpture and painting we might do so to some extent, 
but as to decorative art it is for the present difficult to indicate other places than 
India and Persia as countries of origin, although Central Asia has been the inter¬ 
mediary link between them. 


This very short account of the political and art-historical background clearly 
shows that a new style was already on its way during the sixth century but first 
took shape at the beginning of T’ang. As all stylistic changes in the history of 
art never occur suddenly but gradually, the T’ang style too has its preparatory 
stage. As in sculpture and painting, we might to some extent find the same stage 
in decorative art also. The ceramic production follows new ways, particularly 
in the technical field. Gustaf Ldndberg has convincingly shown that the produc¬ 
tion of porcelain starts now for the first time in Chinese history and reaches an 
unexpected extent.*) The excavations made lately in Hsi-an and Lo-yang have 
afforded further evidence of this. YUeh yao was the second ceramic ware which, 
from a technical and aesthetic point of view, implied an important improvement.’) 
Then there was the polychrome and white stoneware and pottery in almost 
unlimited varieties of shapes and patterns. In ceramics we often find metal shapes 
reproduced (to which we shall revert later on).^) In another field also T’ang 
evidently signifies an improvement, i. e. in glass manufacture, which is now on a 
scale quite different from formerly. Several glass vessels have been found in 
T’ang tombs which must have been imported from the Near East, but there is 
also glass of Chinese production. It is evidently the Persians who have been the 
masters of the Chinese in this field. 

R. Grousset, The Civilizations of the East. China. London 1934, p. 148. 

*) G. Lindberg, Hsing yao and Ting yao (BMFEA, No. 27, 1953). 

•) Ch’en Wan-li, Yiieh ch’i t’u lu, Shanghai 1937. 

*) Cf. B. Gray, Early Chinese Pottery & Porcelain, London 1963. 
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Textile is another important material in the T’ang arts and crafts. Many new 
patterns were borrowed from Persia and more or less transformed into Chinese 
style. Later on we shall have reason to compare these patterns. 

The rich collection of decorative art from T’ang in Sh5soin, Nara, Japan, 
illustrates better than anything else the abundance of different materials, shapes 
and decorations which were then used. In spite of the fact that decorative art 
in its entirety is so rich, and each material in itself might well justify a study of 
the stylistic development during T’ang, gold and silver work is undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive object for such studies. First of all, gold and silver were 
during T’ang used to a larger extent than ever before. The techniques employed 
for the treating of the metals were mainly new and of foreign origin. Further¬ 
more, the precious metals were expensive and had to be imported to Central 
China so that they demanded careful working. It is quite rare to find gold or 
silver objects of inferior quality from an artistic or technical point of view. Most 
of the preserved items have instead a high aesthetic value and might be regarded 
as good representatives of the T’ang style. 


THE MATERIAL STUDIED 

Before we start to make a description of the various shapes and decorations 
of the gold and silver objects it might be useful to give first a short description 
of the origin of the various objects and of the most important techniques employed 
in gold and silver work during T’ang. Gold and silver objects, and to a certain 
extent also gilt bronze specimens, handled by the author or studied in reproduc¬ 
tions can, on the basis of their origin, be divided into three main groups. 

Most of the objects, as well as those belonging to the earlier periods, emanate 
from tombs. Most of these sepulchral finds have, however, been excavated 
without scientific methods, so that usually no information is available about them 
and their approximate dates. In this group there are all the different types of 
objects, represented in gold and silver ware. As a rule the sepulchral ware was 
used by its owner during his or her life-time and then deposited together with the 
dead. This is indicated by the wear and repair of many of the objects. Real 
sepulchral presents made only for the dead are also to be found, and they consist 
mainly of silver figurines of human beings and animals, so-called »ming ch’i».^) 

To the next group we refer the still rare sepulchral finds that furnish information 
as to the find and its approximate date. Although this information — with the 
exception of that connected with the scientific excavations mainly carried out 
recently — has to be used with care, it might in certain cases be useful for 

J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden 1894, Vol. II, 1, p. 695 ££. 
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establishing a chronology. The material is naturally in the main the same as in 
the former group. The most remarkable find known to the author consists of 
15 objects sold in 1925 by Yamanaka in London to BM.^) They are said to have 
all come from a tomb at Pei Huang Shan, near Hsi-an, and some objects date 
from A. D. 877, thus belonging to Late T’ang. The large number of different 
types of vessels and several typical decorations which are found here represent 
the most important contribution towards illustrating the Late T’ang style in silver 
work. On the basis of these vessels it is also possible to refer a whole group of 
silver items to the same period, among other things some small vessels recently 
found in Hsi-an.*) 

Another limited and characteristic group is formed by at least 15 big silver 
bowls with or without cover. They are said to have all come from three tombs 
at Pa-lin in Eastern Mongolia. One of the three tumuli is said to have contained 
a tablet with a dating from the Sung Dynasty.*) For various reasons, which will 
be explained later on, the author would refer them to T’ang, i. e. Middle T’ang. 

Two mirrors with p'ing Vo decoration of the type shown in PI. 13:d were found 
during excavations in 1955 at Hsi-an and might date from around 750, thus 
somewhat earlier, and a fragment of a big silver platter, also from Hsi-an, with a 
standing jeng-hvung in the bottom and petals adorned with palmettes around the 
brim, might date from Early T’ang.^) 

An early dating might also be given to the big silver platter in MIA, PI. 9;a, 
which is said to come from a tomb at Chin-kou, two miles north of Lo-yang. In 
the tomb there was a stone tablet dated 2nd year of Yung Hui of the T’ang 
Dynasty (i. e. 664 A. D.). As will be shown later on, this dating is quite accept¬ 
able. 

Five tomb figures are also said to have come from Lo-yang. They represent 
three women and two men standing. Fig. 18:a,b.*) The ming ch'i are said to have 
been found at Mang Shan, and the tomb had a Suei dating. In Lo-yang the author 
had the opportunity in 1955 to see some recently excavated silver spoons of type 
Fig. 4:b from around 750, but these excavations have not to any very great extent 
concerned T’ang tombs. In Hsi-an the finds from the last excavation by Academia 
Sinica are still rather wanting in gold and silver objects, as the archaeologists 
have not had an opportunity of investigating the old palace area or a large number 
of T’ang tombs containing such objects. In all probability important material 
with fixed datings will eventually be found. 

On the whole we can state that if there is any local information about the finds 
of gold and silver vessels from T’ang, then Ch’ang-an — present Hsi-an — or Lo- 

q R. L. Hobson, A T’ang Silver hoard (British Mus. Quart. 1926 — 27, p. 18 ff.) 

*) Studied by the author in Oct. 1955. 

*) Acc. to information given by Mr. O. Karlbeck. 

*) Studied by the author in Oct. 1955. 

R. L. Hobson, A T’ang Silver Figure (British Mus. Quart. 1926 — 27, p. 17). 
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yang with their neighbourhood is referred to. It is natural to find the most 
ramarkable objects of gold and silver in these places, as undoubtedly the most skilful 
craftsmen were working in these T’ang capitals. Hitherto the sepulchral finds do 
not to any great extent help to establish the chronology of gold and silver ware 
from T’ang. 

The third group of objects in precious metal, which will be dealt with in the 
following account, consists of specimens in old Japanese collections and archaeo¬ 
logical finds from the T’ang period. Of the utmost importance among the preserved 
decorative art from T’ang is the enormous Imperial Treasure in Shosoin, Nara, 
which was founded in A. D. 767 and has been preserved almost intact. A series 
of silver objects is also dated here by inscriptions, mostly from around 767. Many 
other specimens in this collection have exact datings, a fact that makes it invalu¬ 
able as aid in analysing and establishing a chronology of the T’ang style. We 
shall have occasion to return several times to this collection in the following 
pages. 

From Japan we have also a few important finds of silver objects from T’ang. 
During the work in the basement of the Kondo in Kofukuji in 1884 a number of 
silver bowls were discovered, namely three bowls with and ten without decoration 
(PI. 12:a) and they must date from around A. D. 710, the year of the consecration 
of the building.^) From similar excavations below the Buddha altar in Horytiji 
in 1894 we have a box with cover (Fig. 34:b) made of silver and parts of a sheath 
with typical palmette decoration. These objects were deposited in 750.*) 

The last remarkable find was made in the year 1926 during the investigation 
of the five-storeyed pagoda in Horyuji, namely a find of a reliquary consisting 
of a small glass bottle placed in double oviform silver containers and a bigger jar 
with cover of gilt bronze. Together with the containers with typical grape scroll 
decoration there was also a »lion and grape» mirror in the jar. The whole find 
must have been deposited already in 607, the date of the building of the pagoda, 
thus 11 years before the beginning of the T’ang period. The shape and particularly 
the d4cor of these objects might, however, be characteristic of Early T’ang, which 
makes them extremely valuable for our stylistic chronology. 

These groups of available gold and silver objects from T’ang might seem to 
form too unstable a material for a description of this field of Chinese decorative 
art. Future scientifically carried out excavations will probably give us information 
as to new shapes and patterns and thus allow us to correct this stylistic analysis 
and chronology. However, to gain a more reliable result from this study the author 
has tried as far as possible to give gold and silver work its correct place in the 
contemporary decorative art. Comparisons will thus constantly be made with 
similar shapes and decorations on other materials, mainly ceramics. In a few 

Annual Report of the Imperial Household Museums, Tokyo and Nara, 1928, pi. XXXVII. 

*) Op. cit., pi. XXXV. 
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cases the preserved pottery ware with typical silver shapes will represent them, 
as no gold or silver objects of that particular t 5 rpe have hitherto been found. 
Contemporary stone reliefs, sculptures and paintings have also contributed their 
share as to vessel shapes and, in particular, types of decoration. These comparisons 
serve mainly to support the chronology, as both sculptures and paintings have 
in several cases fixed datings. This is the case with both paintings from Tun- 
huang and the richly decorated Pei-lin steles. The most important comparative 
material comes, however, from Shosoin. 


TECHNIQUES 

When the first Chineses silver objects from the T’ang period made their appear¬ 
ance on the European market, the collectors and connoisseurs were generally 
sceptical. Several times they declared the silver ware to be a forgery and the 
strongest criticism was against the tomb figures, ming ch'i, which are now in BM., 
V&A, CKc and SAM. The polemics on this question between Reidemeister and 
Yetts give an excellent idea of the divergence of opinion.^) After the increase of 
the material in the market the scholars became more positive in their opinion of 
the authenticity of the T’ang silver ware and, for the present, most of the Western 
scholars have at least accepted a large group of silver objects as authentic. The 
best evidence of the relatively rich occurrence of gold and silver in China during 
T’ang is the new finds which are made now and then, and various notices in the records. 
The constantly increasing material of T’ang gold and silver ware is, however, 
leaving a number of forgeries in its wake. 

As the question of the authenticity of a gold or silver object depends not only on 
its shape and decoration but also on its technical execution, it might be worth while 
giving here a short description of the techniques that have been used by the gold 
and silver smiths. The Chinese developed during T’ang mostly new techniques 
for gold and silver work, and these methods may in many respects be said to have 
been influenced by Sasanian silversmiths. We might thus be even more justified 
in giving a brief description of the different technical methods employed in China 
during T’ang. 

It has already been indicated that casting was the most common way of making 
both larger and smaller specimens of gold and silver before T’ang. Furthermore, 
thin sheets were hammered for inlay as decoration; gilding and silvering of bronze 
were also common techniques. Granulation and filigree work as well as setting of 
stones were mainly for jewelry. We found that precious metals from the time 

L. Reidemeister, t)ber einige typische chinesische F&lschungen. Ostasiatisohe Zeitechrift 1929, 
p. 12 ff. W. P. Yetts, Chinese Tomb Figures in Silver, Ostasiatisohe Zeitschrift 1929, p. 211 f£. 
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before T’ang were generally treated with the same methods as bronze, that is to 
say, not with hammering and chasing, techniques common in old Western cultures. 
Everything indicates that not until the beginning of T’ang or possibly somewhat 
earlier did a change in this respect occur. From that time, chasing becomes the 
dominant technique, especially of silver work. Most of the bowls, cups and dishes 
as well as spoons and ladles are hammered out of a more or less thick silver sheet 
in the most common way, i. e. raising. 

As soon as the Chinese goldsmiths learned this method, they became very skilful 
in raising. The common way of raising was to press up the sides by hammering 
from the centre of a circular sheet, a method that is still the most common one in 
silver work. That raising has been used is evidenced by bowls and cups etc. often 
being thicker at the mouth than at the bottom. By this method it was very easy 
to adorn the sides of the specimen with lobes and bosses of different shapes. Good 
examples of raised vessels are shown in PI. 20. 

Many of the Chinese bowls and cups consist of two nearly identical thin parts, 
one bowl for the exterior and another for the interior, which are so skilfully sol¬ 
dered together at the lip that it is almost impossible to observe the joint. Examples 
of this method are PI. 6:a, b. It is surprising that the Chinese used this complicated 
technique, which, particularly in soldering, demanded such great technical skill 
and involved twice as much work as simple raising. When a specimen consists of 
two parts, the sides have been hammered extremely thin. 

Most of the silver specimens such as bowls or cups are adorned with a traced 
pattern, often covering the exterior. Tracing results in a positive reproduction 
of the pattern on the other side, i. e. on the inside of the bowl or cup. The interior 
then becomes uneven if a comparatively thin silver sheet is used and worked against 
a soft rest such as pitch. As most of the gold and silver must have been brought 
to central China from other places and most probably was expensive, the goldsmiths 
had to be careful about the use of the ore. If they wanted both to adorn the speci¬ 
mens and at the same time to get a smooth inside, this procedure with double 
sheets was evidently the best one. Whether intentionally or not, they also gained 
a thermostatic effect, i. e. that bowls and cups could be used for hot drinks with¬ 
out any inconvenience. 

Sometimes a single silver or gold sheet was used, which consequently became 
thicker. This is the case with some stem cups and boxes (Pis. 4:a,b; 6:e; 8:b,d,e). 
The decoration is then visible on the inside but it is not too clear if the sides are 
sufficiently thick. 

For boxes and more complicated shapes the Chinese used another method, e. g. 
hammering out to the desired shape several sheets, which were soldered together. 
In a few cases the whole box consists of thin sheets, different for lid, bottom and 
sides (PI. 6:d). A bottle-shaped vase in MFA consists of different sheets for body, 
neck, mouth and foot (PI. 23:a). Particularly common is this combination of 
several silver sheets for the tomb figures, where, for instance, the horse (Fig. 18:f) 
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consists of 11 different parts, which have been skilfully soldered together. The 
silversmiths have as a rule used hard solders of silver alloyed with copper. 

Besides chasing in one or several pieces the silversmiths occasionally still used 
casting; combined with casting is then turning. The most remarkable silver spe¬ 
cimens of that technique are the two big silver jars in Shosoin (Item 640) PI. 16, 
which, according to Harada, are cast and also, in the reproduction, show a seam 
after the moulds. Also two alms bowls in Sh6s5in (Item 638) Fig. 30:a, are said 
to be cast. Some of the more remarkable cast specimens are the hanging vessel in 
WSc, Fig. 2:b, a pot and lid in CKc, No. 93, a clamshell in FGA, PI. 10:a (cast 
after a real shell) and a few other objects. On the whole, the cast specimens are 
not very common. Even in casting, however, some silver ore could be saved. A 
cup with handle in CKc (PI. 9:c) is thus cast with a very low percentage of silver 
alloy and is covered on the surface only with a purer silver, probably made by 
cooking the metal. Several other examples of this economy have been observed. 

On the other hand, it was a common practice to cast certain parts of stem cups 
and cups with handle. The former have the stem cast separately and afterwards 
soldered to the bowl (PL 8), and the latter have the handle and the attaching plate 
cast, soldered and riveted (PI. 12:b). For silver coins casting was the natural method 
employed. 

The scarcity of gold and silver has resulted in a strongly varying percentage of 
silver in the different specimens. Strachwitz has pointed out that the silver speci¬ 
mens in the Berlin Museum described by him contain, besides silver, also tin and 
lead in different proportions.^) 

In some cases the silver is up to 920/1000, whereas in other cases it is far below 
800/1000. A detailed analysis of the alloy of silver cannot apparently give any 
general result concerning the T’ang silver, as there do not seem to have existed 
any minimum requirements as to the alloy of silver for practical use in China during 
this period. 

If we would seek an explanation of the emergence of the very advanced tech¬ 
niques of raising in China during T’ang, we shall find it in the Sasanian gold and 
silver work. Few other Asiatic countries present in older times such a highly deve¬ 
loped technique of gold and silver smithing as Persia during the Parthian and 
Sasanian periods, and a rich material has been preserved especially from the later 
period, found not only in south Russia but in Persia and China too. There are 
numerous big dishes, bowls, cups, ewers and vases both of silver and gold, most 
of them in Russian museums, but a few also in Western European and American 
collections. From the technical point of view these vessels of gold and silver have 
several interesting parallels in the Chinese material. The Sasanian goldsmiths also 
used two different methods, i. e. raising and casting, in making a bowl, dish or cup. 

A. Graf Strachwitz, Chinesisches T’ang-Silber und ostwestliche Kunstbeziehungen. (Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift N. F. 15, 1939, p. 12 ff.). 
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With casting the sides of the vessel became as a rule rather thick, but contrary to 
the Chinese specimens they were always of standard sterling silver, as the raw 
material was found in abundance in Persia. With raising, a thicker sheet was also 
used but treated in the same way as the Chinese did, and sometimes also with two 
layers. In CKc there is a twelve-lobed bowl beaten in double layers dating from the 
late or post-Sasanian period (Fig. 21:b). The bowl is especially interesting, as it is 
said to have come from Lo-yang. The shape has its closest parallels among silver 
stem cups but also among porcelain bowls (Fig. 21:a). 

As to the technique used by the Persian silversmiths Orbeli says:^) »The Sasanian 
metalworkers commanded quite a complicated range of techniques and must have 
used a considerable variety of tools. The cup or bowl, the foundation of the decora¬ 
tion, was beaten out and turned on a lathe ... A number of the flat embossed 
vessels have a second layer of plain metal behind the embossed layer, so that the 
concave areas on the back are concealed. This greatly strengthens the vessel. In 
some cases the two layers of metal are so merged that where exposed on a fractured 
surface they appear as one; in other cases the disparity between the two is such that 
a slight movement of one on the other is perceptible to the touch.» The only diffe¬ 
rence between the Sasanian and the Chinese double layer object is that the Chinese 
one covered the low reverse side relief of the pattern, whereas the Persian one 
concealed the hollow back of a pattern in repouss^ work. The idea is no doubt the 
same, and it is obvious where the Chinese borrowed this complicated technique. 

The cast Sasanian specimens consist mostly of bowls, cups with handle and parts 
of different objects, just like the Chinese ones. 

♦ 

As to jewelry, the techniques from earlier periods are still used. For bracelets, 
rings and diadems casting and beating are usual, and for the ornamentation tracing, 
granular work, cloissonn^ with turquoises and filigree work are common. The 
granular work, which during Han and the Six Dynasties was composed of com¬ 
paratively large beads, often attached by wire, now becomes mainly a background 
for turquoise cloisonne. The gold beads are extremely small, almost powdered on 
the underlying gold sheet (PI. 7:e). Already in the description of the Han granular 
work a few small specimens with cloisonne settings together with granulation were 
mentioned. The turquoise cloisonne is thus not something new for T’ang but it 
seems to be used to an extent quite different from formerly. The Chinese were very 
fond of setting the whole pattern on hair ornaments with birds and flowers, rosette 
flowers or lotuses in turquoise within thin metal bands. This does not seem to 
have been a very solid setting to judge from the missing turquoises on the preserved 
combs, hairpins and diadems (PI. 7). 

The abundant use of larger set stones during T’ang seems also to have been 

J. Orbeli, Sasanian and Early Islamic Metalwork, A Surv^ey of Persian art, Vol. I, p. 750 ff. 
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partly due to Persian influence. In Sasanian jewelry work the cloisonne plays an 
important role and is very similar to the Chinese style.^) 

Filigree work was now probably used for the first time as an independant techni¬ 
que and not only in connection with granular work. Firstly it is fitting for the 
decoration of hairpins of type PL 7:g-i, which are almost entirely decorated with 
ornaments in filigree. In some cases it is combined with granulation and then the 
beads are somewhat larger and held together in a plate (PI. 7:i). On similar hairpins, 
CKc No. 45, the filigree has been simplified to form hard twisted threads, almost giv¬ 
ing the impression of granulation. These threads have also bordered a richly coloured 
setting of kingfisher feathers. Already in the Han records we have information that 
the turquoise-coloured feathers from the kingfisher were used for hair ornaments.*) 

Evidently this style was very much appreciated, and already before T’ang they 
started to fix feathers cut into suitable shape as cloisonne with the same colour 
effect and still more intense than turquoises. Consequently the band-like scrolls 
and the small bird on the hairpins in CKc, No. 45, have been adorned with such a 
decoration. The same is also the case with the lotus-shaped dress ornament in CKc, 
No. 50, the petals of which are made alternately in filigree with set turquoises and 
alternately in thin gold sheet covered with bird feathers. The seed vessel is also 
a big turquoise. The hairpins No. 51 in CKc might also have had the heads adorned 
with feathers, which are now missing. 

The different methods of setting the turquoises seem to be either by means of 
gold bands soldered as receptacles or simply by threads passing right through a 
big turquoise, as on the dress ornament CKc No. 50. 

Pearls have also been used for jewelry, as during Han, but are not preserved in 
many items. The fragments of two imperial ceremonial crowns in Shosoin, Item 
205, and some hairpins are good examples, but sculpture and painting afford the 
best study of necklaces and other string pearls. It was evidently native river shells 
that furnished the pearls, which were not of any particularly high quality. 

Interesting details in gold and silver work from a technical point of view are 
the different kinds of chains. The most complicated type is found on the small 
incense burners of globular shape (PI. 5:d), a shape still common because of its 
practical and strong construction. As the links do not have to be opened, as on 
common circular or oval ones, the chain is of course much safer. On incense burners 
as well as on a pair of scissors with tweezers these chains are attached with a swivel 
— an ingenious and simple technical finesse which is rather surprising to find in 
use so early. This type of chain is already found on the pieces from Horyuji, datable 
to A. D. 607. It has its counterpart and origin in the West.*) 

') E. Margulies, Cloisonne Enamel. A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. 1, p. 779 ff. 

*) Y. Harada, Chinese Dress and Personal Ornaments in the Han and Six Dynasties. (The Tok>*o 
Bunko Ronso, Series A, Vol. XXIII, Tokyo 1937). 

*) Cf. B. Segall, Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten. Museum Benaki, Athen 1938. Nos. 25, 30, 
36, 42, 90, 102. 
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As a special technique we might mention the gilding of several bronze specimens. 
We have previously mentioned the occurrence of silvering and gilding of bronzes 
during Han and the Six Dynasties. During T’ang also different kinds of bronze 
vessels in particular those of the same type as those in gold and silver were 
gilt, and so were the Buddhistic sculptiures. As this gilding is still used as 
burning gilding with mercury there is no reason to deal more closely with it here. 
The aim of gilding might often be regarded as being to imitate solid gold, and we 
can take it for granted that at any rate the different vessels occurring in gilded 
bronze had their parallels in gold and silver. Literary sources inform us that sculp¬ 
tures also were made of gold and silver. 

Strangely enough, we do not find during T'ang any bronzes inlaid with gold and 
silver as in the manner of the Huai style period and Han. It is not until Sung that 
inlaid bronzes once more become common because of the archaising tendency of 
this period. 

While the different methods employed for producing the shapes of gold and silver 
specimens were relatively few, the manner of decoration is more varied. The most 
common method both for gold and silver is tracing, i. e. beating down the pattern 
into the metal with a chisel or similar instrument. Engraving or cutting in relief, 
so often found on Persian silver ware, is, on the other hand, very rare. Maryon 
has described the method of tracing as follows:^) 

»The tracer is a small chisel, generally about four inches long, with an edge from 
about an eighth of an inch to perhaps half an inch or more in length, according to 
the scale of the work to be done. The edge is softly rounded from side to side, for 
the tool is not required for cutting. It is intended to produce a groove, stamped or 
punched into the surface of the metal by successive blows of the hammer on the 
top of the tool. The intention is to displace the metal, not to cut it. When in use 
the tracer is held so that its top slopes back slightly from the direction in which 
the working point of the tool is intended to gravel. Each blow of the hammer drives 
the tool a little way into the metal and, at the same time, slides it a short distance 
in the direction that it is to go. The heel of the tool may leave a slight mark or 
’stitch’ at the bottom of the groove at each blow of the hammer, but by careful 
work this irregularity may be minimized ... If the line produced by a tracer is 
closely examined, it will be found that the metal which originally filled the groove 
has been displaced, but it has not been removed from the work. The metal at the 
lower part of the groove has been slightly compressed, and it has tried to get away 
somewhere. So there will be found a little ridge of metal thrown up on either side 
of the groove. Further, if the metal is thin, and it is resting upon some yielding 

H. Maryon, Metal working in the ancient world. American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. LIU, 
No. 2. April—June 1949. 
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substance, such as a block of pitch, or lead, or wood, then a ridge will have been 
driven up on the underside of the metal. If, however, the metal is thick, or if it 
rests upon some imyielding substance, such as an anvil, there will be no ridge at 
the back; the groove and its twin ridges will be the only visible effects of the work 
done.» 

It follows, then, that the patterns will lie entirely or almost entirely on the surface 
and appear like outline drawing sometimes completed with details. These patterns 
are clearly visible mainly because of a matted background. The matting consists 
of closely arranged rings, which is here called ring-matting (German: Ringpunzie- 
ren).^) 

The rings may vary between 3/10 and 8/10 of a millimetre and are usually put 
together in parallel lines. Ring-matting might have been executed so that a border 
of rings was first placed along the outline of the pattern in order not to efface it. 
Afterwards the empty spaces have been filled out as regularly and closely as possible 
with further lines of rings. Probably they used, as to-day, stamps with several 
holes in a row. By arranging the rings regularly it was much easier to get an even 
matting. On the earlier silver ware the rings are, however, very irregular (PL l:a). 
We can here also observe a difference as to the down-beat itself, namely that the 
goldsmith has in some cases got what the Japanese call fishroe-pattem, i. e. lines 
of small beads. The hole-stamps had then a concave bottom. It is, however, more 
usual for the matting to lie more on the surface and only to show the rings. They 
are often beaten down somewhat irregularly or obliquely and one half is more deeply 
impressed than the other. 

It is extremely rare to find engraving instead of tracing and any other matting 
than of rings. On the globes of the small incense burners, PI. 5:d, there occur as a 
complement a few engraved details, and on the bull, CKc No. 132, and the diadem, 
CKc No. 42, a matting of small squares gives the impression of textile. 

Strachwitz was in his cited article inclined to attribute the development of ring- 
. matting to the Chinese themselves:^) »Die Art dieser Oberflachenbehandlung, die 
Punzung, fiir das gesamte T’ang-Silber so characteristisch, ist wohl sicher chinesisch, 
hat sich aus chinesischem Geist entwickelt. Ist doch das Auflegen der Omamenten 
auf einem gemusterten Grund ein seit den fnihesten chinesischen Bronzen durchaus 
bodenbestandiges Merkmal.* Das verschiedene komplizierte geometrische Formen 
zeigende Grundmuster der Bronzen wird indessen vereinzelt schon im Huai-Stil 
und von da ab haufiger in einen komigen Grund umgewandelt, der, frei vom Sym- 
bolik, kiinstlerisch dieselbe Wirkung erreicht wie die Punzung. Freilich handelt 
es sich hier noch uberall um gegossene Muster, doch diirfte es fur den chinesischen 
Metallarbeiter keiner grossen Umstellung bedurft haben, die friiher in das Wachs- 
modell fiir den Bronzeguss gepunzte Verzierung nun auf das weiche Silber direkt 


A. Graf Strachwitz, op. cit., p. 14. 
*) A. Graf Strachwitz, op. cit., p. 14. 
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zu libertragen. Die Art der Grundbehandlung tritt im Westen im Spatsassanidischen 
und Friihislamischen auf Metall- und Elfenbeinarbeiten mit Vorliebe als Unter- 
grund fiir Rankenmuster auf. Wie sich diese Mode durch den ganzen eurasiatischen 
Kontinent verbreitete, beweist eine diinne Palmettenranke auf gerauhten Grund 
(gleich der auf dem Fussring der Tasse, Abb. 1), die die kupfervergoldeten Beschlage 
der sog. Schmuckkastens der HI. Kunigunda in Miinchener K. Gew. Museum 
schmiickt. Es handelt sich um eine Arbeit aus der Ostseegegend zur Zeit Heinrichs 
des Heiligen. Mittelglied zwischen Nord und Slid bilden hier wohl Stiicke wie die 
Schale aus dem Schatz von Nagy Szent-Miklos, deren Griff an der Unterseite auch 
eine Ranke auf gepunztem Grund zeigt und die etwa ins. 9. Jh. datiert wird.» 

But it would not be too far-fetched to attribute the ring-matting first of all to 
Persian gold and silver work. The agranular patterns of the Huai style period is 
more or less an imitation of granular work, not ring-matting.^) 

Real ring-matting, on the other hand, is often found as background to palmette 
and scroll patterns on Sasanian silver. Examples are the ewer Orbeli & Trever*), 
pi. 49, the bowl 51, the cups 52,53,54,56 etc. A Sasanian cup with handle in CKc, 
Fig. 24:k, has also ring-matting as background to a palmette scroll. The patterns 
are in several cases also traced, and these two methods are usually combined. It 
might be more natural then to refer traced patterns on a ring-matted background 
to the Persian loans, although the Chinese developed these techniques into a con¬ 
siderably higher finesse. 

Sometimes the Chinese have also used relief decoration in repouss4, mainly on 
the gold- and silver-backed mirrors and on late silver specimens. In the former 
case the high relief on the white bronze mirrors with lion and grape pattern has 
been imitated with extraordinary technical skill, PI. 2. The background is here, 
too, covered with ring-matting. The late silver specimens from Pei Huang Shan 
and similar ones are adorned with scrolls and birds in relief but are not so exquisite 
in design, PI. 22. The quality of these late patterns is not so high as on the earlier 
ones and ring-matting is employed only now and then; a few details being engraved. 

When the Chinese made use of relief ornament on mirrors, it was — as already 
noted — very skilfully produced. The silversmith could chase an animal in such 
high relief that it was almost free from the layer underneath. In some cases the 
legs of a lion are even partly in full round, but the bottom sheets is complete under¬ 
neath, PI. 2:b. This high relief reappears during Ming time and later, when technical 
skill was highly developed. There is an obvious difference between the relief patterns 
on the Persian and the Chinese silver ware. The Persian relief is usually heavy 
and massive, cut out as in wood, stone or ivory, and it is not until the late or post- 
Sasanian period that a less pronounced ornamentation occurs in relief, Orbeli & 
Trever 67 and 68. 

B. Karlgren, Huai and Han (BMFEA, 1941, p. 28). 

*) J. Orbeli & C. Trever, Orfevrerie Sasanide, Moscou-Leningrad 1935. 
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In both tracing on a ring-matted ground and repouss^ work, which is commonly 
combined with ring-matting, the aim of the artist was undoubtedly to accentuate 
the pattern against its background. Very often a similar effect of relief was 
attained by making the backgroimd rough in contrast to the plain and smooth 
surfaces of the patterns. Sometimes the pattern seems to be higher than the 
background, an effect produced quite simply by reflecting the light, which the 
background is unable to do. From a technical point of view it was naturally 
much easier to make a pattern in this way than to cut it out in relief as sculpture 
in wood or chase it up from the reverse as on so many Sasanian vessels. By 
tracing the pattern the goldsmith gained greater confidence in drawing the 
contours. When engraving it is easier to make a wrong cut, particularly on curved 
surfaces, than when hammering step for step along the outline of the pattern, 
and there is furthermore no waste of metal. Evidently the pattern was first drawn 
on the specimen and then hammered in. As moreover the Chinese made such 
extensive use of thin sheet, particularly in silver ware, engraving was unsuitable 
because it was too easily cut through. There were thus many reasons why the 
Chinese goldsmiths used tracing as much as possible. 

Among the material examined by the author it has been impossible to find any 
examples of down-cut relief as in the Sasanian silver ware. This method did not 
offer any obstacle to the Persian goldsmiths, who had a good supply of ore, but 
for the Chinese it would have been unpractical. 

There is, however, still another way of accentuating the patterns on a silver 
specimen, namely by gilding. This method was used in Persian as well as in 
Occidental metal work. As we have seen, the Chinese used both gilding and 
silvering already during Han and earlier, though mostly during the later periods. 
In these cases the layer of gold or silver is entirely put on the surface and is more 
like painting, as for instance on the famous bronze bowl in the Sumitomo collec¬ 
tion.^) During T’ang they put the gilt only on the pattern itself, as on the lotus 
bowls (PI. 3) on pot and lid, CKc No. 93, a small cup (PI. ll:b), and several others, 
or on parts of the pattern, as on the large platter in MIA (PI. 9), on which only 
the birds are gilded. Later on during T’ang the gilding seems to have been used 
in a more careless way in oval or circular fields above the pattern itself, as on 
the big silver bowls from Pa-lin (PI. 21). In the latter case the pattern in its 
entirety is emphasized but the details of the drawing are nearly blotted out. On 
the remarkable vase in CKc (PI. 20:c) the flowers are also gilded to mark the place 
where the pattern is, but it does not, of course, give any impression of relief. In 
these cases the background is not ring-matted. On the late T’ang specimens 
gilding was used to emphasize the relief patterns, and this is undoubtedly a sign 
of uncertainty as to its real original function. 

The gilding has, in the cases which we have been able to check, been done as 


M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pi. VI. 
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burning gilding with a rather strong foil. On the later silver specimens it is not 
particularly well done, overrunning the outlines of the patterns. This is mainly 
the case on the big bowls from Pa-lin (PI. 21), where the bottom is not ring-matted. 
When combined with ring-matting it is probable that the gilding was mostly done 
before the matting process and was removed by it. 

Still another method of adorning a silver or gold specimen was open-work, in 
which the background was hammered out with a chisel or sawn out, and the 
details of the pattern appear in silhouette. This method was mostly used on the 
globular incense burners — where it was justified from a practical point of view — 
and on hairpins. The big incense burner in Shos5in (PL 15:c) is a good example 
of a rich decoration with rather small open-work which does not closely follow 
the outlines of the patterns, and they have thus been traced from inside. The 
small incense burners (PL 5;d) show another type, with the pattern remaining 
only between the open-work. On the latter the goldsmith seems to have made 
use of a chisel when cutting out the pattern. 

Hairpins from the end of T’ang are usually adorned with a complicated pattern 
of birds among floral scrolls with the decoration in open-work, partly gilt (PL 
24:d). Here, too, open-work was used for practical reasons, namely so as not to 
let the hairpins, big in themselves, become too massive or heavy. Open-work 
already occurs during the Huai style period and is obviously of Chinese origin. 

Quite a special type of decoration is that of gold and silver ornaments cut out 
of thin sheets and fixed in lacquer, called p'ing Vo, Already during the Huai style 
period the Chinese seem to have used this method on boxes etc. with a lacquer 
ground. Of course, only very few of these lacquer specimeuB are preserved to our 
day, but they are numerous enough to illustrate this type of decoration. The 
colour of the lacquer seems to have been black throughout, and the gold and silver 
patterns formed a beautiful contrast to it. P'ing Vo was used on many different 
specimens and we know of boxes of varying size and shape, mirrors and a big 
ewer in Shosoin (PL 18:c). Shape and size and its practicability do not seem to 
have played any important role for the use of this technique, and the material 
beneath the lacquer also varies. For mirrors it is bronze, for boxes wood or lacquer 
throughout, for ewers plaited bamboo, and for clamshells the actual shell. All 
kinds of decoration also occur: floral scrolls, landscapes and birds or figurative 
scenes. This special technique of decoration we can, however, regard as native 
Chinese without parallels in the Western world. 


From this short description of different techniques used in gold and silver work 
during T’ang it is evident that the Chinese acquired a good deal from their Persian 
masters, but they themselves developed the methods fiuther. Others were taken 
over from earlier periods and were gradually improved. 
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In all probability there are other technical details also that might be mentioned 
as being characteristic of the gold and silver objects from T’ang, but what we 
have already observed might suffice to show the importance of these techniques. 
It might, of course, be possible to copy the technical execution even today. 
The author has, however, hitherto come across no forgeries directly corre¬ 
sponding to the original gold and silver objects from T’ang in shape, decor 
and technical execution. But although the working methods in producing the 
T’ang gold and silver ware are of interest for gauging the authenticity of the object, 
they are of even more importance as evidence of the Western, mainly Persian, 
influences during the same period. The Iranian influences, which will be described 
later on, become more convincing when the technical execution itself indicates 
the same origin. 

To sum up, we might say that technical skill in gold and silver work was more 
highly developed than ever during T’ang, and it is because of its high quality 
that the gold and silver work has such a great artistic and historical interest. 
Already by the end of T’ang we note a detonation of this quality. It would 
seem as if the contacts with the Persian goldsmiths had been a primary source 
of inspiration for the Chinese, and when these relations were interrupted the 
quality started to decline. 


FORMS 

The introduction, as well as the description of the techniques used in gold and 
silver work have indicated all the foreign features that are typical of the T’ang 
style, especially in precious metal work. The two main sources of influence from 
abroad were India and Persia, but foreign art often reached China via Central 
Asia, where it underwent more or less important changes. It is still difficult to 
trace where the transformation of decorative art took place. So long as we cannot 
get more information about this particular problem we may be permitted to 
mention only the original sources. If the gold and silver work shows better than 
any other field of decorative art the Indian and Persian stylistic features, it would 
then be most convenient to classify all the different items accordingly. One group 
would be characterized by Indian forms and patterns, another by Sasanian ones. 
But as the Chinese seldom make a direct copy of a foreign object, they rarely 
copied a foreign metal product. A stem cup of Sasanian origin might then be 
adorned with Indian ornaments and a vessel similar in shape to an Indian reliquary 
might have Sasanian ornaments. On the same gold and silver object we can find 
both Indian and Iranian stylistic elements, but also features deriving from old 
Chinese art and in certain cases also details which we must regard as Chinese 
innovations. In order, however, to give a clear picture of gold and silver work 
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during T’ang we are bound to arrange our material in some way. A chrono¬ 
logical division is rather difficult to make from the start, and it is not practical 
to group the material according to the use of the various objects. The author 
has chosen to divide the material into two main groups, namely, the types or 
forms into one group and the patterns into another. These groups are referred 
to as Forms and Patterns respectively. 

Both forms and patterns are further divided into four sub-divisions, namely: 

1. Traditional Chinese: forms and patterns which may be traced at least to Han. 

2. Sasanian loans: forms and patterns obviously inspired by the Sasanian decorative 
art, mainly gold and silver work. 3. Indian loans: forms and patterns mainly 
borrowed from India together with Buddhism. 4. T’ang innovations: forms and 
patterns which have evidently been created by the Chinese themselves, even if 
the idea has a foreign origin. 

By thus dividing up the material we are enabled to account for all the most 
important forms or types as well as patterns in a more systematic way and to 
explain the basis and development of the T’ang style in this field. With these 
four groups, however, we cannot tell whether or where the borrowed forms and 
patterns underwent any changes on their way through Central Asia. In a few 
cases only can we make a comparison with the art of the oases along the Silk 
Road. Several T’ang forms, for instance in pottery, are said to have a Hellenistic 
origin and would then constitute a group by themselves. In gold and silver work 
we have no reason to make such a special distinction, as the only vessel that might 
possibly belong to this group, namely the rhyton, came to China via Persia. The 
same is the case with the ornamentation. 

Undoubtedly it might sometimes be difficult to know where to place a particular 
form or pattern, but on the whole that is exceptional. It must, however, not be 
forgotten that this division of our material represents a working method only. 
Such results as might be achieved should illustrate the different stylistic features 
of T’ang and give us an opportunity to establish a tentative chronology of 
decorative art, especially gold and silver work. All the different forms have been 
reproduced in outline drawings and placed in their groups together with examples 
of old Chinese, Sasanian and Indian origin respectively. All forms are reproduced 
in 1/2 or 1/4 actual size. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE FORMS 

It is rather surprising that among all the forms given to precious metals during 
the T’ang period there are not many related to Chinese traditions. We should at 
least have expected to find the same forms as were used for silver work during 
the previous periods. The kidney-shaped cups as well as oval cups with horizontal 
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handles from Han seem to have disappeared, and the boxes are only partly 
inherited from that time. The dress hooks, which earlier played an important 
role in goldsmithing, seem to disappear, and so does all gold and silver inlay 
on bronze. It has already been suggested that this is partly due to the different 
technical processes. All bronze objects were cast and very often had sharp out¬ 
lines and marked transitions between the different parts of the vessel. Such 
features were not very suitable for raising in gold and silver. A cast bowl could 
have an accentuated transition from side to base, as for instance Fig. l:a described 
below, while the same bowl was less suitable for raising in silver or gold. Fig. l:b. 
It is noteworthy that the traditional shapes are mainly cast and are not produced 
by hammering. In spite of this, it is possible to find forms among both articles 
of practical use, jewelry and ming chH, which can be traced back to older epochs, 
even if they are slightly changed in one way or another. 

BOWLS: Fig. l:a-g. 

A shape not uncommon among the bowls during T’ang is reproduced under 
Fig. l:a—e. It is circular with concave sides and rounded base, and the foot-rim 
is usually everted. The transition between side and base is curved inwards or 
marked by a ridge. Most of the bowls have a plain surface, but in some cases 
there are ridges also at the lip. The outlines can be somewhat varied but the 
basic shape is the same characteristic one. This bowl is foimd in different sizes 
between 80 to 140 mm in diameter and can be either raised or cast. Fig. l:b 
shows, however, how unsuitable this shape is for raising, as ruptures are found 
at the point of transition between side and bottom. 

The shape is represented not only in silver but also in bronze and pottery, 
particularly often in stone ware and porcelain, because it is easy to turn. Fig. 
l:d,e. This indicates that the type is popular in T’ang but it is not found later 
on. The decoration varies on the different bowls. 

Silver bowls of type Fig. 1: a—c, are found in the following collections: BM* CKc, MIA, V&A. 

The shape has its closest parallels among the bronzes from Han, as is shown 
by Fig. l:g, which reproduces a bronze bowl of a related type in MFEA. But the 
hsi with its t'ao-Vieh masques and ring-handles also has the same basic shape. 
Fig. l:f. The concave sides, the accentuated transition and the rounded lower 
part of the sides recur on the latter. Undoubtedly the T’ang artists borrowed 
these features from the bronze bowls, even if they used them in a somewhat 
different form. 

CUPS: Fig. l:h-i. 

A variety of the bowl just described appears as a cup with handle. In WSc 
there is a cup of exactly the same form as Fig. l:a but with a tongue-shaped 
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handle riveted to the side, Fig. l:h. The cup is cast, as is also a somewhat smaller 
cup of the same type in AIC with a straighter foot-rim, Fig. l:i. The decoration 
of the two cups is similar. 

The author does not know any parallels to these two silver cups in any other 
material, but their prototjrpes are obviously to be sought in the Han ware. In 
WWc there is a bronze cup, with an ear-shaped handle, which belongs to the same 
type. Fig. l:j. Still better for the purpose of comparison is another bronze bowl 
(haHan) with a dragon-shaped handle, Fig. l:k. 

Even if the handles on the two T’ang cups are not the same as on those referred 
to from Han we may assume that the protot 5 rpe has been the old Chinese bronze 
cup, especially as the tongue-shaped handle is used on other Han vessels. 

STEM CUPS: Fig. 1:1. 

To the same group of silver ware may also safely be referred the stem cup, 
which has a bowl with characteristic outline, but the foot-rim is replaced by a 
spreading stem passing over into a broad foot, Fig. 1:1. This stem cup is also 
found in different sizes and with varying decoration. Unlike most of the T’ang 
stem cups the stem is not ornamented with a nodule. It is, of course, cast 
separately and soldered to the bottom of the bowl. 

Silver stem cups of this type are to be found in; 

V&A, CRHc. A damaged example was foimd at KCfukuji in the 1884’s with the stem missing. 
This cup can be dated from A. D. 710. 

The author does not know of any direct parallels in the Han material but the 
tou bronze may possibly be regarded as a prototype on a larger scale as may 
also be a large bowl on a stem of pottery in GviAc.^) 

The idea of a small cup on a stem is more probably borrowed from the Sasanian 
silver, as will be shown below. 

HANGING VESSELS: Fig. 2. 

In ShosSin there is among the silver objects a large hanging vessel. Item 637, 
of a characteristic shape similar to a cooking pot. Fig. 2:a. The bowl is deep, of 
a typical Han-shape with rounded bottom and straight sides. It hangs in a simple 
U-shaped hoop-handle attached to the lip of the bowl by a palmette ornament. 
Below there is a rosette in relief riveted to the sides. This vessel obviously dates 
from about A. D. 750, while another hanging pot in WSc, already mentioned 
among the pre-T’ang silver, haa been given by Yetts a Suei dating. Fig. 2:b.*) 

It is smaller, more globular in shape and had a cover, now missing. The handle 
is fixed to the pot by loose rings attached to elephant heads. The ends of the 
handle are bent back to form loops, as on some bracelets described under Fig. 28. 

International Exhibition of Chinese Art, Liondon 1935 — 36, cat. No. 450. 

•) W. P. Yetts, A Chinese Silver Vessel (Burl. Mag. 1934, p. 176 ff.). 
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Except for these two vessels no other examples of silver hanging vessels from 
T’ang are known to exist. The same globular shape as Fig. 2:b is, however, found 
in white-glazed stone ware exemplified by a jar belonging to The Mount Trust 
and exhibited at the London T’ang Exhibition 1955 as No. 183. It does not 
represent a novelty for T’ang but already existed during Han, as can be seen in 
Fig. 2:c. This bronze vessel was excavated recently from a Han tomb in Szuchuan. 

The shape is not the same as that of the Suei and T’ang vessels, but the 
important thing here is the idea of hanging a bowl in a movable handle. Most 
probably there have existed other hanging vessels with more typical Han shapes 
given to the bowl. 

LADLES AND SPOONS: Fig. 3-5. 

Closely connected with the Han material are some ladles and spoons. They 
have either deep or flat bowls, and both types have similar kinds of handles. 
A good example of the deep bowl is a spoon in V&A without decoration but 
with pointed bowl and an S-shaped handle ending in a bird’s head, Fig. 3:a. This 
type of ladle is an excellent scoop, usually very exquisite made during T’ang as 
is also shown in Fig. 3:b from GviAc. 

Closely related is a bronze ladle exhibited in Berlin in 1929 (Cat. No. 78), Fig. 
3:c. 

Silver ladles of this type are to be found in GviAc, V&A, MMA. 

The original ladle shape has its parallels among ladles and spoons from Han, 
in lacquer, pottery and bronze. Han ladles are known in lacquered wood from 
the Lo-lang tombs. Fig. 3:d,e. Curiously enough, the author has not found any 
dragon’s heads on the handles of the T’ang ladles. 

The ladle with a flat or slightly concave bowl is the most common type and 
is found in different sizes and with varying details. Mostly it is like Fig. 4:b with 
oviform bowl, gradually forming a band-like handle, which is flat one third of 
its length and passes over into a convex section, often with a central ridge. The 
handle is S-curved and has a rounded terminal section. Sometimes it terminates 
in a bird’s head, as in Fig. 4:a. The size might range between 140 mm to 320 mm 
and the d4cor varies. The same shape of silver gilt is found in Shosoin (Item 622) 
Fig. 4:c, and there are many counterparts of pewter in the same collection (Items 
623, 628), Fig. 4:d,e. 

Silver ladles of type Fig. 4 are to be found in: Sh686in, Burch, cat. No. 42, CKc Nos. 101, 128, MFEA, 
Berlin cat. 426, MMA, recently excavated by Academia Sinica in Lo-yang. 

The best early parallel to this ladle is found among the lacquered spoons from 
Lo-lang, Fig. 4:f, which are somewhat simpler, but it might not be wrong to 
regard them as its prototype. Already during Yin the ladles and spoons with oval 
bowl were used, Fig. 4:g. This pointed type of spoon was very common in Korea 
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during the Silla period, but no examples from T’ang have hitherto been found 
in China. 

A third type of ladles or scoops, which has to be included in this group, is 
represented by Fig. 5:a. It consists of an oviform, deep bowl on a foot-rim and with 
an S-curved handle ending in a bird’s head. Only one example is known. It 
belongs to CSc and has a length of 220 mm. It is impossible to find any close 
parallel to this scoop-ladle in the pre-T’ang material. Large pottery ladles found 
in Han tombs might, however, be regarded as varieties of the scoop described, 
and a lacquered wooden scoop from Lo-lang may also correspond to it, Fig. 5:b. 

CHOPSTICKS: Fig. 6. 

Just as there are silver bowls, cups and spoons during T’ang there are also 
chopsticks made of the same material. In Shosoin there is a pair of gilded silver 
chopsticks (Item 765) without dating but obviously from this period. They have 
circular section, are somewhat thicker at the end of the handle and show some 
traces of gilt, Fig. 6:a. CKc also contains a pair of silver chopsticks (No. 129). 
Their handles have a square cross section and a central swelling. They have a 
simple and natural shape, which does not need to be described in detail. In Hak. 
there are also some pairs of chopsticks; one pair is of particular interest as its 
handles are turned and have a richer execution than the others. Fig. 6:b. 

The chopsticks are undoubtedly of native origin, as they form a group of 
utensils that are peculiar to China and Japan. It has been impossible for the 
author to trace any preserved examples of chopsticks from earlier periods, but 
they are mentioned in the records as early as by Confucius and reproduced in 
the paintings from Liao-yang, South Manchuria.^) 

Earlier they were often, as they are to-day, made of wood, bone and, more 
seldom, of metal. Many examples of silver chopsticks are, however, known from 
Korea.*) 

SCISSORS: Fig. 7:a-g. 

Among common utensils made of silver or gilt bronze during T’ang are scissors. 
They show some variety, but their construction is the same, namely with spring 
handles of type Fig. 7:a—e. The handle might have an oval or a more or less 
circular spring, and the blades are usually of the same type but might be more 
or less pointed. The transition to the edge is rounded. Fig. 7:a, or entirely 
straight as in Fig. 7:b. The decoration is mostly similar, namely with alternating 
palmette scrolls and lily palmettes (PI. 13:a). An exception is the pair in NMc 
with stags facing one another. 

Silver scissors are to be found in: BM, V&A, CKc, OKB, AIC, FMc, NMc, FGA. 

O. Sir^n: Chinese Painting, Vol. 1, fig. 8. 

*) M. Komiya, Prince Yi Household Museum, Seoul 1912. Vol. Ill, No. 581. 
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One might think that scissors represented a novelty for T’ang and were 
imported from the West. If they were imported, this must have happened already 
during Han. Finds from Kanton dating from Chin (A. D. 265—420) were made 
lately in China. These finds contained scissors of the same type but made of iron. 
Fig. 7:f.^) In 1952 a Han tomb was excavated at Tou Chi T’ai, close to Hsin-an, 
and there was a similar pair of scissors, also of iron, Fig. 7:g.*) Being made of 
iron, this type of cutlery has probably, in general, become weathered and has not 
yet been found in large numbers. By the time they appeared in silver at the 
beginning of the T’ang period they had been in use for at least 400 years. Another 
type of scissors is known from Shdsdin, and this type looks like a modem aver¬ 
runcator, Item 621.*) As this is the only one hitherto known and as it is made of 
gilt bronze, we do not reckon it as gold and silver work. 

TWEEZERS AND EAR-PICKS: Fig. 7:h-m. 

The scissors are often found together with tweezers and ear-pick in a dressing- 
case, as a rule connected by chains. The tweezer consists then of a profiled handle 
with two elastic catchers. Fig. 7:e,i. 

The tweezer and the pair of scissors are usually of the same length, and the same 
also applies to the ear-pick, if it belongs to the same set. The ear-pick may also 
sometimes be combined with the tweezer, Fig. 7:j. Ear-picks of gold, which have 
probably also served as hair-pins, are found in MIA, Fig. 7:k. The author knows 
of only one pair, but they were obviously common during T’ang. 

These small toilette articles belonged undoubtedly to the objects used in daily 
life, and which were made of gold, silver, bronze or other material, but they are 
still scarce among the archaeological finds. 

In GviAc there is a small bronze set with tweezer, ear-pick and knife on one and 
the same key, and at the end of the profiled handle is an ornamental bird. Fig. 7:1. 
This set might be referred to pre-T’ang but has the same type of tweezer and ear- 
pick as during that period. Tweezers from Han or shortly after have been found 
in Lou-lan in the Lop-nor desert. Undoubtedly both tweezer and ear-pick had 
their predecessors already in the Han material. 

KNIVES AND SWORDS: Fig. 8. 

To the common cutlery used during T’ang and earlier periods we have to refer 
knives and sword. They do not play any important role in gold and silver work 
except as basis for decoration. On the double-knife, CKc No. 36, from Suei or 
Early T’ang the sheaths are completely covered with gold and silver bands richly 
decorated with scroll pattern and animals on a ring-matted ground. The case for 

Wen Wu Ts’an K'ao Tzu Liao, 1955; 12. 

*) Studied by the author in the Historical Museum, Peking, Oct. 1955. 

•) ShOsOin Gomotsu Zuroku. Vol. XV, No. 38. 
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suspension on the back of the sheaths is also made of gold, Fig. 8:a. The shape of 
the sheaths as well as of the chape is mainly the same as during Han. We can in 
this connection refer to some examples in the Lo-lang finds, where we also have 
the chape of a double knife. Fig. 8:b. 

The sword sheaths were often decorated with gold and silver, as may be seen in 
Shos5in, where several short and long swords are adorned with scroll ornaments in 
silver open-work. The most beautiful example is the large magnificent sword. Item 
96, with »a hilt covered with shagreen, the scabbard lacquered with designs in gold 
fillings and embellished with pierced work in gilded silver in floral designs and 
bejewelled with crystals set over vermilion pigment, and coloured glass balls».^) 

Similar decoration was also found on the excavated sword in TSdaiji.*) 

BOXES: Fig. 9. 

Among the T’ang gold and silver work the different types of boxes occupy an 
important position. They vary a great deal in shape and decoration, but a few 
types dominate. There is first of all the circular box with straight sides and slightly 
convex cover and base. Fig. 9:e,f, or flat base, Fig. 9:b,d. On the former box the 
transition between sides, cover and base is drawn inwards, whereas on the latter 
this transition is not accentuated. Both types have as a rule been either cast or 
hammered; or the base, the cover and sides have been separately hammered and 
afterwards soldered together. The base sides have thus got double bands in order 
to support the rim of the cover. Fig. 9:a. The shapes are not particularly suitable 
for raising, a fact which points to bronze as the original material. 

These two types of boxes occur in many varying sizes, the convex box. Fig. 9:e,f, 
with a diameter from 26 mm to 78 mm, while the average size is something around 
45 mm. The box with convex cover and flat base. Fig. 9:b,d, might have a diameter 
between 23 mm and 121 mm, though the latter figure is unusual. The decoration 
includes all kinds of patterns, but there are also entirely undecorated boxes. 

Silver boxes of type Fig. 9: b are to be found in: CKc (2 boxes) and SAM. Type Fig. 9: e is to be found 
in silver cuid gold among others in the following collections: ShOsOin, Hak, BM, VScA, FMc, CKc (6 
boxes), MMc, DGc, Burch, no. 32, FMc (2 boxes). 

The two types of boxes were common, to judge from all the examples in pottery 
and stoneware with either coloured or white glaze. Nearly every collection of T’ang 
pottery has at least some examples of these boxes, Fig. 9:g. Furthermore there are 
those made of tin (Shosoin) and bronze (BM). As a rule they are regarded as cos¬ 
metic boxes for ladies and it would not be wrong to imagine these miniature boxes 
containing rouge or some other kind of cosmetic. In some cases the decoration of 
a box indicates that it belonged to a married woman, as symbols of matrimonial 
felicity etc. are found in the d4cor. The larger boxes are sometimes regarded as 

^) J. Harada, English Catalogue of Treasures in the Imperial Repository ShOsOin, Tokyo 1932. 

*) Annual Report of the Imperial Household Museums Tokyo and Nara, 1928, pis. XXXV, XXXVI. 
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being incenseholders. Boxes of the same shape could also be used as mirror-boxes, 
but then they are of wood or lacquer with decoration in 'p'ing Vo (Shosoin). 

The prototype of these boxes is easy to trace back to earlier Chinese periods. 
Among the silver ware preserved from Han, boxes were also mentioned. Both in 
FAM and in Former CRHc are cylindrical boxes with straight sides and slightly 
convex covers and base and with accentuated transition, Fig. 9:h,k. A box in 
Former CRHc has the convex halves united without intervening sides. Fig. 9:m. 
The similarity between the Han boxes and the described types from T’ang is ob¬ 
vious, and it might furthermore be illustrated by the lacquer boxes from Lo-lang, 
Fig. 9:i,j,l. A particularly interesting silver box in this connection belongs to MIA, 
and judging from the decoration this should be from Suei, or in any case from the 
time before T’ang, Fig. 9:a (PI. l:b). The sides are high and straight. Cover and 
base are flat, and the transitions accentuated by cavettos, common on the lacquer 
boxes from Han, Fig. 9:i. 

There is hardly any doubt that the silversmiths during T’ang continued to use 
the customary shape of boxes, particularly as it is practical and relatively easy to 
make, providing that the proper technique is used; either casting or soldering several 
parts together. Very soon they found out how to make the boxes with more ela¬ 
borate outlines; however, these must be regarded as new creations of the T’ang 
artists and will be described under that group. 

More rare is the type represented by the oval box in CKc, Fig. 9:c (PI. 19:c). 
It also has slightly convex cover and base but no accentuated transition. This oval 
shape has its counterpart in the lacquer boxes from Han, as for instance those 
from Lo-lang, Fig. 9:1. 

We might also mention here another rare type of box in NGA, Fig. 9:n. The 
cover represents a resting ram with raised head and the base of the box is rather 
low. The chasing of the ram is done with a great sense of its characteristics. The 
naturalistic animal is, however, adorned with gilt floral scrolls without any con¬ 
nection with the ram itself. 

Since archaic times the Chinese have made containers for practical purposes in 
the shape of an animal, and it is not difficult to find a similar ram represented 
among the Han bronzes, which was then used as an incense burner or a lamp. 
Fig. 9:o. 

MIRRORS: Fig. 10. 

Among the T’ang metal objects an important position is held by the mirrors. 
The most common and most well-known type of these mirrors is the circular one 
with »lion and grape pattern» in high relief, which is also made with a silver backing 
(PI. 2:a,b). Although the decoration is entirely new for Early T’ang, the shape is 
similar to that of earlier mirrors. Fig. 10:a. Closely related to this type are the Suei 
circular mirrors with animal decoration and Shao-hsing mirrors with figure scenes 
and animals. 
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Another type of mirror is the square one with straight or round comers, which also 
represent shapes originating from earlier prototypes, Fig. 10:b. The novelty of 
these mirrors is not the outer shape but the decoration, which varies strongly. In 
general we might say that on the round and square mirrors we have the earlier types 
of T’ang ornaments and that later on during T’ang the more complicated mirror 
types, floral shaped or lobed, prevail. During the whole T’ang period it is very 
common to use silvery »white bronzes for the mirrors, evidently in order to give 
the impression of silver but undoubtedly also in order to give the mirror a beautiful 
surface. Concerning the mirror from the K’ai-yiian period of T’ang (713—742 
A.D.) Schuyler Cammann remarks:^) f>T'ien-kung k'ai-wu, a Ming work on Chinese 
basic industries, in discussing bronze alloys, says that in the K’ai-ytian period of 
the T’ang (713—742) the mirrors of the court all had various percentages of silver 
used in their casting, and that all of those with several ounces of silver in them 
are streaked or spotted with cinnabar as an outward manifestation of the gold or 
silver contained in them. In spite of the fact that this explanation does not sound 
scientifically plausible, we know that the mirrors of the K’ai-yiian period actually 
were made from new alloys, and it is significant that the Ming metallurgists noted 
that, when aged, the better examples from the court of that time had reddish-brown 
streaks or spots as a result.^ 

On the other hand we do not know of any mirrors entirely made of silver, whereas 
they are often covered on the back with silver or gold sheets or adorned with gold 
and silver in p'ing Vo. In the following pages we shall have occasion to come back 
to the mirrors of other types under the heading of T’ang Innovation Shapes. 

INCENSE BURNERS: Fig. 11. 

In the sepulchral finds from Han there are already various types of incense 
burners. The best-known type, perhaps, is the Po Shan-lu, made of bronze or 
pottery and with an often beautifully adorned container in the shape of the 
»World-mountain». There are also globular containers with high stem. The upper 
part of the container is in open-work with dragon arabesques or similar ornaments. 

During T’ang there is a variety of the globular incense burner of type Fig. 11: b. 
It consists of a globe divided into two halves kept together by a hinge and locked 
by a clasp, PI. 5: d. In the interior there is a bowl of bronze freely suspended on 
gimbals by two movable rings. This bowl is always in a horizontal position, which 
does not change even if the globe is turned in various directions. The globes are 
suspended by chains from a ring with ball-joint. The bigger incense burners in 
Shosoin, Fig. ll:a, were stood on wooden plates and are said by Harada to have 
been used »for perfuming rooms and clothings. The smaller ones might also have 
been used for clothing, as they could evidently be carried around, hanging on the 
dress. The examples hitherto known are all beautifully adorned in open-work, 

q S. Cammann, A rare T’ang Mirror. (The Art Quarterly. Spring 1946, Vol. 9, p. 93 ff.). 
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which covers the two halves in a symmetrical scroll pattern (PL 5:d). The diameter 
varies between 180 mm and 43 mm. 

Silver incense burners of this type are to be found in: ShOsdin, CKc, BM, V&A, NGA, Hak, MMa. 

Even if the globular incense burner without stem may represent a novelty for 
T’ang, it is in any case a variety of that of the Han period. 

J. Needham has in a letter given me the following information about this type 
of incense burners. »The Cardan suspension has been very long widespread in the 
Chinese cultur-area. We possess a Chinese account of the device, which refers to 
the + 2nd century, and which is therefore earlier than anything else in Europe or 
Islam, except the doubtful passage in Philon. The Hsi Ching Tsa Chi says: tin 
Ch’ang-an there was a very clever mechanic named Ting Huan who made lamps 
which were always full, with many strange ornamentations . . . He also made 
a ’perfume-burner for use among the cushions’, which was also called the ’bed¬ 
clothes censer’. This method had been lost imtil Ting Huan again began to make 
them, for originally it had been connected with Fang Feng. Ting Huan fashioned 
a contrivance of rings which could revolve in all the four directions, so that the 
body of the burner remained constantly level, and could be placed among bedclothes 
and cushions. For this he gained much renown.^ There are other early references 
to lamps of this kind, such as a statement by Ssuma Hsiang-Ju which may be dated 
in the neighbourhood of — 140.» 

JEWELRY: Figs. 12, 13. 

Among the T’ang shapes inherited from Han and the Six Dynasties we have 
jewelry, mainly in the form of hair- and head-dresses. 

The combs, hairpins and larger hairdresses are the most important. The 
difference between the early combs and those worn by ladies during T’ang is not 
great. At the beginning of the period the top piece seems to have been segment¬ 
shaped. Combs of gold and silver usually consist of a segmental head of metal 
sheet on teeth of wood or bone. In a few cases the wooden teeth are still preserved. 
Fig. 12:a, and the head is a beautifully adorned sheet of gold and its ornamenta¬ 
tion belongs to the lion and grape pattern, PI. 7:c. More common is the still more 
flattened head-piece, as in Fig. 12:b,c, with granulation (PI. 7:e), which is represented 
by many examples and adorned with turquoise cloisonn4 and granulation. The 
two sides are now separated, but parts of a uniting list reveal its original use. 
Sometimes they have wrongly been called »cup-handles)>. 

Examples of such comb heads are to be found in: CKc, MIA, MMA. 

In a few other cases the head of gold is still narrower, as on a comb with teeth 
of agate in MFA, which has only the upper border covered with a gold sheet. 

There are also a few silver combs from Late T’ang. The comb case is then made 
of thin silver sheets, one for each side, originally designed to cover completely the 
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underlying comb, as even the teeth have been cut out of silver. The decoration 
consists of a pair of peacocks or other birds facing one another, Fig. 12:d,e. 

Combs of this type are to be found in: CKc, MFEA, MIA, MFA. 

The similarity between the early T’ang combs and those from Han and late 
Chou is shown by a wooden comb from Lo-lang, Fig. 12:g, and a jade comb 
probably from Shou-chou, Fig. 12:f, now belonging to FGA. 

Whereas the hairpins during Han have a simple U-shape made merely by bending 
the rods. Fig. 13:i, the top of the pins is made in a somewhat different way during 
T’ang. It might be rather simple but straighter and accentuated by the triangular 
section of the central part. Fig. 13:a,c,d, or this might also be divided into two 
concave parts. Fig. 13:b (PI. 7:a,b). They were manufactured both in gold, silver 
and bronze. 

Still more interesting, however, are the U-shaped hairpins (taan) with the top 
or the upper third covered with a complicated filigree work, often combined with 
granulation and turquoise cloisonne (PI. 7:g-i). The pins themselves might then 
be made of bronze, and in other cases both pins and filigree work are of gold. Fig. 
13:f,g,h. 

Among the »ritual dresses^ of the Han Djmasty Harada includes wei-mao-kuan, 
adding: j^This hairdress is credited with being one of the oldest types of Chinese 
hats.»^) On Ku K’ai-chih’s scroll it looks like a flower-shaped hat with petals in a 
whorl. Fig. 14:b.*) 

It might have been the wei-mao-kuan, which was further developed into the 
remarkable head-dress in MIA, Fig. 14:a. In front there is a petal and on the sides 
bands arranged in wingshaped lobes, which, on the back, are curled in a ju4 volute. 
This head-dress can hardly be older than late T’ang and is still unique. 

In connection with the pre-T’ang hair ornaments the characteristic jm yao (hair 
ornament which quivers in walking) were best represented in the painting by Ku 
K’ai-chih. This ornament was used also during T’ang and later. The central motif 
is still the feng-huang, but now on a larger scale. The common type is a standing 
bird depicted en face with its tail spread out like a peacock’s tail and surrounded 
by palmette scrolls like a diadem, Fig. 15:b. The ornament is fixed to a hairpin 
but is more likely to have been used as a diadem. All the details of the ornament 
are made of thin silver sheet and wires, which give it flexibility when its owner 
moves her head. There are several varieties of the feng-huang ornament, but they 
have all been decorated with turquoise cloisonne and gave a brilliant effect to the 
dark-haired lady who wore it. 

Examples of this ornament are to be found in: MIA, ABc, IHM. 

Another type of pu yao is shown in Fig. 15:a and is then reduced to palmette 
scrolls, from which 11 pendants are hanging. In all probability this ornament is 

*) Y. Harada, op. cit., p. 17. 

*) O. Sir^n, Chinese Painting, Vol. Ill, pis. 14—15. 
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one of a pair which were arranged above the ears of the lady and free from the 
hair so that the pendants could move freely. This example of the ornament 
belongs to MMA. 

Even if these very elaborate types of jm yao are new a simpler jm yao was 
used much earlier, as has been mentioned in the introduction. The profusion of 
palmettos and scrolls is undoubtedly in full harmony with the baroque tendency 
of the mature T’ang style. The heavy royal crowns used in the Near East and by 
the Buddhistic deities in India (they are illustrated in Ajanta) have also given the 
Chinese good ideas. We shall revert later to the ceremonial crowns under Indian 
loans. 

BELT PLAQUES AND BUCKLES: Fig. 16. 

Among the gold and silver objects belonging to the personal attire we might 
have expected to find a large number of dress hooks, which were so common during 
the Huai style period and Han. Remarkably enough, the author has not found 
any examples from T’ang. It must undoubtedly be explained by the changed 
attire. The leather girdle now becomes more common. 

Eberhard writes of the leather girdle in China, inter alia, as follows: 

»Der Ledergurtel ist, wie durch die Arbeit von Wang Kuo-wei. . . einwandfrei 
erwiesen ist, ein Kulturgut des Nordens, das durch Benihrung mit den Hsien-pi 
im Lauf der Han-Zeit, unter Umstanden schon in der spaten Chou-Zeit, eingedrungen 
ist. Es ist ein Ledergurtel, der beschlagen sein kann, und der vor allem vom ein 
Schloss aus Metall hat. Solche Metallschlosser sind typisch fiir die ganze sogenannte 
’Ordos’-Kunst, damit also fiir hunnische und friihmongolische Volker» . . . )>Erst in 
der Chin-Zeit aber wird dieser Ledergurtel der eigentliche officielle Giirtel imd 
verdrangt im Hofzeremonial den Han-zeitlichen Stoffgiirtel ganz. Es trugen ihn 
alle Zivil- und Militarbeamten. An ihm befestigt wurden die Giirtelbander, die 
schon der Hanzeitliche Stoffgiirtel gehabt hatte, und der Beutel.#^) 

The leather girdles are now often adorned with ornamental plaques of gilt bronze 
or silver, glass, jade and other stones; they are sometimes nicely decorated. The 
buckle might be of bronze or silver. A well preserved leather belt in Shosoin (Item 
414) is adorned with lapis lazuli plaques of varying shapes and the buckle is of 
silver. Fig. 16:a. The buckle is of the same type as during Han, Fig. 16:b, and 
seems to represent that ordinarily worn. 

The plaques might vary in shape but are often square or rectangular, exemplified 
by a pair of bronze plaques with palmettes in enamel(?) on a granulated back¬ 
ground, Fig. 16:d (PI. l:d), and five rectangular ones of gilt copper and with animal 
pattern Fig. 16:c (PI. l:g).*) The pattern of these plaques indicates an early dating, 

') A. und W. Eberhard, Die Mode der Han- und Chin-Zeit. Antwerp)en 1944, p. 42. 

*) Similar copper-gilt plaques were shown at the T’ang Exhibition in Los Angeles, January 8 —Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1957. Cat. No. 361. 

Cheng Te-k’un, T’ang and Ming Jades. TOCS. 1953 — 54. 
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possibly Suei or early T’ang. Besides these, from late T’ang we have a series of 
square jade plaques with musicians in relief, which were used as belt ornaments. 

DRESS ORNAMENTS: Fig. 17:a. 

Besides the girdle ornaments, other plaques have evidently been used on the 
T’ang dress. The large collection of jewelry in MIA contains several circular plaques 
consisting of a whorl cut out of gold foil and embellished with cloisonne of turquoises 
and pearls. Fig. 17:a. 

The plain surfaces are covered with granular work. The exact dating of these 
ornaments is difficult to decide, but the pattern represents an early type. 

HINGES, LOCKS etc.: Fig. 17:b-e. 

Silver could further be used for hinges on furniture, chests and wooden boxes. 
Fig. 17:c. They are then decorated in open-work with different patterns. When 
the hinges were of silver, other fittings were also made of the same metal, e. g. 
the bolt in Fig. 17:b. Padlocks, too, might be of silver, although bronze is the 
common metal. Fig. 17:e. The decorations on these silver fittings are tjrpical of 
T’ang, but the types are found to have already existed during Han. 

TOMB FIGURES: (Ming cWi), Fig. 18. 

Besides the forms already described, which continued to be used during T’ang 
in more or less the same way as earlier, and were objects used in daily life or for 
adornment, there are also the tomb figures. Unlike the items already described 
the figures were intended to be deposited in tombs only. When the first figures 
came on to the European market around 1920, they were regarded with suspicion 
and strongly criticized. A discussion arose between Reidemeister and Yetts in 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 1929, but neither party came off victorious.^) 

As soon as objects of gold and silver from T’ang increased in number, the early 
scepticism died down, and for the present most scholars seem to have accepted 
the authenticity of the tomb figures of silver. Any definite proof of their authenti¬ 
city might be difficult to obtain even if we examine them from a technical point 
of view, but we have no special reason to doubt them. They never played any 
important role in gold and silver work, as, with a few exceptions, they were made 
serially as replicas in a more expensive material than most of the tomb figures. 

The figures which gave rise to the polemics between Reidemeister and Yetts 
were three standing ladies, and two men wearing dresses t 3 q)ical of Suei and early 
T’ang, Fig. 18:a,b,c. They were said to have come from a tomb dating from Suei 
on Mang Shan, a large burial ground near the ruins of Lo-yang.*) Concerning one 
of the female figures, now in BM, Hobson says: 

*) Reidemeister, tJber einige typische chinesische F&lsch\mgen, (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 1929. 
S. 12 ff); W. P. Yetts, Chinese Tomb figures in silver (O. Z. 1929 S. 211 ff). 

*) R. L. Hobson, A T’ang Silver Figure (British Museum Quarterly, Vol. I, 1926 — 27, p. 17 ff.). 
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)>There is nothing inherently improbable in its belonging to the Suei dynasty 
(A. D. 589—618), but in the absence of a more precise account of its discovery 
we prefer to class it with the T’ang pottery statuettes. To these it has very obvious 
affinities, and indeed one could find in our collections pottery figures of ladies of 
the harem almost exactly similar in every detail of posture and dress, with the 
same long robe with high waist and belt ending in long pendant ribbons, the scarf 
draping the shoulders and falling under the arms, the hands clasped inside the 
sleeve in an attitude of deference, and the same peaked head-dress; and to complete 
the parallel there is pigmentation — green, red, and white — of the surface. It 
was moulded in two sections and vertical seams are visible on the sides.» 

A more detailed description of their colours is given by Yetts:^) 

^Vestiges of a pale pink wash remain on the faces, necks and head-dresses. The 
shawl-like bodices of the females, together with the girdles and their long pendant 
ends, are painted light emerald green, while the skirts are vermilion. A small tab 
hanging from the back of the head-dress apparently was also painted green. The 
robes of the men seem to have been coloured vermilion, except for the border 
round the neck, which was green. The female figures are covered with a light grey 
patina, stained in places a pale ruddy brown, while the male figures have a patchy 
ruddy brown patina, more pronounced towards the feet. Inside, the patination 
extends upwards from the feet in an irregular manner to a height varying from 4 
to 9 cm. Above the limit of patination the metal shows a frosted silver surface.! 

As to their technical execution Yetts says: 

»As to technique, each figure is made in two halves which are soldered together 
down the sides. The average thickness of the silver is about 7 mm. Except for 
slight discrepancies, to be explained later, the proportions of both pairs are exactly 
alike. The probability is, therefore, that each half of a figure was struck in dies. 
Next, certain details, such as the features, were raised before the halves were 
trimmed, assembled, and soldered together. The figures were then filled with 
pitch, and the details hammered and tooled. This explains why there are slight 
minor differences; but the close uniformity of detail is marked, and it goes to 
prove that the fabrication of these figures was strictly standardized. From our 
experience of the clay figures we would expect such a standardization; for the 
process of manufacture for the silver as for the clay ming ch'i must have been 
one of mass production.! 

The male figures are reproduced in characteristic dresses and show the same 
similarities as the ladies. Fig. 18:c. They have also their parallels in pottery. 

Since these tomb figures were discovered, a few others have been brought to 
light and naturally aroused discussion. The most remarkable specimens are the 
animal sculptures now in CKc and SAM — two bulls and a horse — and in BM 
a bull. Fig. 18:d-f. The bull, CKc No. 132, presents the robust animal standing 

*) W. P. Yetts, op. cit. 
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with raised head and, according to B. Lanfer, gazing at the moon, as the Chinese 
thought »that the moon exerted a beneficial influence on this animal, especially 
on the formation of its hom». In very ancient times a connection was said to exist 
between the crescent of the moon and the semi-circular shaped horns of the bull. 
For this reason, it was sacred to the deity representing the moon. The ox is also 
the second of the symbolical animals corresponding to the ^Twelve Terrestrial 
Branches>>. 

It is of interest to note the similarity of the technical execution of this bull with 
that of the mentioned figures. The whole body is hammered in two halves, which 
are soldered together in an ingeniously skilful way. The horns were inserted as 
the final step. As on the human figures, all the details are added after the first 
chasing and are carried out with extreme precision. The whole body is covered 
with numerous fine parallel traced lines giving the impression of hair. On the 
hips the natural whorl of hair is used as an ornament and on the halter there is 
an ornamental plaque in the shape of a palmetto. An example of skilful detail 
work is the muzzle, with a very fine matting rendering the softness so distinctive 
for the muzzle. 

A )>brother» to the bull in CKc belongs to SAM, with the same position, size 
and technical execution, but it also has harness on its back to indicate its function 
as a beast of burden. Here we again find palmettos as hanging appliques. 
Undoubtedly these two bulls were made by the same artist and are probably 
from the same tomb. 

It is easy to find good parallels to the two bulls in pottery. In MFEA there 
is a bull of the same type as the example in SAM, harnessed to a two-wheeled 
cart, and in MCh there is a similar animal but alone.^) The whorl ornaments on 
the hips are not found on bulls of pottery and the horns are somewhat longer on 
those made of silver. 

While these two animal sculptures are made with a real feeling for the strength 
and the characteristic posture of the animal, an ox in BM is considerably simpler 
in its execution.*) It seems rather clumsy in comparison with the imposing bulls; 
the body is incongruously heavy on the thin legs, and the head is too small. This 
figure is composed of more parts than the bulls. If there should be any doubt 
about the authenticity of these tomb figures, it would then be based on this ox. 
We have, however, to assume that the figures of silver as well as those of pottery 
differ very much in quality, as might be seen from the human representations. 

One of the most remarkable silver sculptures is a horse, CKc No. 131 (our Fig. 
18:f). The horse is represented prancing, the head with its flowing mane slightly 
turned towards the left, facing the viewer and the right foreleg raised and flexed 
at the knee. The head is fashioned with great feeling and sensitiveness. The curling 

C. Hentze, Les Figurines de la C^ramique Fun^raire. PI. 95. 

•) London Exhib. 1935—36, cat. No. 779. 
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mane, the body, legs, hooves and even the delicately engraved harness are executed 
with great knowledge of the subject and material. The horse is richly caparisoned 
with a saddle cloth, saddle, body and head trappings from which thirteen heart- 
shaped plaques are hanging. The saddle cloth is ornamented with traced floral 
patterns and rosettes. The rosette is repeated on the harness straps, where they 
cross on the croup, while the straps themselves have palmette borders. 

This figure was seriously damaged when found, and particularly the raised leg 
gives an unnatural impression in comparison with the excellent realism that is so 
distinctive a feature of this piece generally. 

From the technical point of view this horse is the most remarkable one among 
the silver figures described. It has been constructed from a number of different 
parts, not less than 12 for the animal itself and 24 for trapping, saddle and 
plaques. Chasing and tracing are done with great finesse and variety, and one is 
tempted to agree with Salmony when he states: »As an unique example, it is a true 
representation of a rare personal artistry that replaced the funerary gifts of 
pottery at special occasions. Most likely this work of art produced in metal served 
as a model for the common pottery horses.)> It might also be possible to regard 
it as a representation of a favourite horse like the famous reliefs of T’ai Tsung’s 
horses.^) 

A big pottery horse in Toronto has its name inscribed under the glaze and there 
is documentary evidence which shows the great love of the Chinese for beautiful 
thoroughbreds. In this case the horse represents the short-legged and robust 
Mongolian breed, which alternates with the elegant horses from Ferghana among 
the ming ch'i. This horse of silver is of the same race as T’ai Tsung’s favourites. 

Although these tomb figures of silver have tjrpical T’ang shapes, they do not, 
of course, represent a new type of objects. Ming ch'i made of various materials 
can be traced back to Late Chou and often occur during later periods too. That 
they existed in great numbers during T’ang is proved by the abundant material 
from the tombs and by imperial edicts, which, on several occasions, objected to 
the over-rich sepulchral equipment. J. J. M. de Groot writes inter alia the follow¬ 
ing about this custom:*) 

»Although the persistency with which the higher and better classes of the nation 
clung to the time-hallowed custom of burying wealth or costly articles with the 
dead grew considerably weaker under the constant blows dealt out by the party 
of economy and the frequent denunciations of emperors, still even during the 
T’ang dynasty the government found it necessary to take official measures against 
it. We read e. g. that Kao Tsung, the third emperor, in order to bring about 
a retrenchment of expenditure after the famine which had visited the country for 
a series of years, sent out an order of the following tenor to Li I-chen, (since A. D. 

') O. Sir6n, Chinese Sculpture from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century. Vol. IV, pi. 426. 

*) The religious Sj'stem of China, Vol. II, Book 1, Part III, p. 695 ff. 
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682) governor of Yung-chen: )>Our subjects among the common people, the trades¬ 
men, and the masses in general vie with each other in burying their dead so 
opulently that they exceed the rules laid down by the established rites. Let the 
chieftains of the several districts in Hung-chen take measures all around against 
such extravagances, do you yourself severely counteract them, lest they be indulged 
in again.» It deserves notice that Kao Tsung’s mother, the emperess Wen-teh, 
had ordained during her life »not to be buried in a rich style, because she had done 
no good to her contemporaries; that her grave should be left without a tumulus, 
and merely be constructed in such wise as best suited the shape and situation of 
the mountains; that no coffin or vault should be used for her; that the implement 
for her manes should be of burnt clay and wood, and her funeral be conducted 
with retrenchment of outlay.* In the twenty-ninth year of the Khai Yuen period 
(A. D. 741) it was stated by Imperial rescript that, whereas the spirit of economy 
in seeing the dead to the tomb had been much appreciated in ancient times, the 
implements for the manes, the surface of grave grounds, etc. were now reduced 
within figures smaller than those which had been in vogue of old. For officers of 
the first, second and third class, the implements for the manes, which had been 
hitherto used for them to a number of ninety, seventy and forty articles respect¬ 
ively, were reduced to seventy, forty and twenty; and for the common people, for 
whom they had not been fixed by restricts hitherto, the number was limited to 
fifteen. All such implements were to be made of plain stoneware or burnt clay, 
and might not be of wood, gold, silver, copper or tin. No silk gauze, embroidery 
or dyed stuffs might be used for clothes, neither buildings nor structures might 
be made on a large scale in the sepulchral grounds, nor a large number of (stone) 
attendants be arrayed there . . .» 

♦ 

In this account of traditional Chinese forms we have succeeded in recounting a 
great number of various gold and silver objects from T’ang, all of which have more 
in common than the origin. It is not only that they all go back to earlier Chinese 
forms but that they might also be made in other materials as well. Most of the 
objects are thus reproductions in gold and silver of items which might even better be 
produced in bronze, pottery, wood etc. None of the shapes are particularly suitable 
for raising in silver, and it is only jewelry that has its own technical peculiarities. 

We have preferred to name the forms traditional Chinese, even if some of 
them may have been introduced from abroad during Han. It is not the place 
here to follow up all the foreign forms that have been borrowed by the Chinese 
in Han and earlier. We are, however, fully aware of the fact that already the Han 
artists accepted several new shapes and patterns from abroad for their decorative 
art. This has already been pointed out by several scholars. These circumstances 
undoubtedly prepared the way for the new Western influences during the Six 
Dynasties, Suei and T’ang. 
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PERSIAN FORMS 


Whereas the T’ang artists in several cases took over the old forms and patterns 
for gold and silver work, they more often borrowed them from the West, i. e. from 
Sasanian Persia, their master par prifirence. It has already been noted how 
important the intimate contact, direct or via Central Asia, with Sasanian art 
became for the development of gold and silver techniques in the Middle King¬ 
dom. The excellent craftsmanship in Persia, the access to raw material and the 
Persian export to China during T’ang of craftsmen, of ready-made products and 
probably also of raw material') contributed to increase the Chinese interest in 
precious metals as never before and hardly ever after. A short description of the 
most important loans will make this clear. 

CIRCULAR BOWLS: Fig. 19. 

Bowls for daily use made of bronze, lacquered wood or pottery from Han differ 
mostly from the usual types from T’ang. The common Han t 5 rpes were the deep 
circular bowl with rounded sides, the clock-shaped bowl and the oval bowl with 
horizontal handles. Only one T’ang type is traced back to a Han prototype. 
Fig. 1. A common shape among T’ang bowls was the hemispherical one, with or 
without a low, nearly straight foot-rim. Fig. 19:a,b. Without foot-rim it is found 
among the ten bowls from Kofukuji, dating from A. D. 710 (PI. 12:a) and with 
low foot-rim and somewhat deeper it is represented in AIC (PI. 24:c) and else¬ 
where. Both types of bowls are raised, and the foot-rim of the latter is soldered 
to the bowl. 

Examples of silver bowls of t 3 rpe Fig. 19: a are to be found in KCfukuji. Examples of silver bowls 
of type Fig. 19: b are to be found in: FMc, 0KB, AIC, MFA, CSc, MFEA. 

It might seem unnecessary to indicate the prototype of this simple type of 
bowl, which is nearly given by itself when a silver sheet is raised into a basic form. 
In spite of that, this shape does not appear among the published Han material. 
Smirnoff and Orbeli & Trever reproduce, however, several Sasanian analogies.*) 
The bowl without foot-rim is reproduced by Smirnoff Nos. 70,283,284,310 and 
Orbeli & Trever No. 35 (our Fig. 19:e,f). 

Of still greater interest is perhaps Fig. 19:c, a bowl with flat base, rounded sides, 
and somewhat everted lip (CKc, No. 99). It is related to the deep Han bowl, but 
the everted lip gives it a characteristic outline. The reproduced bowl is also interest¬ 
ing because it is hammered out of two thin sheets, soldered together at the lip. 
This is also the case with a similar bowl with foot-rim in FMc, Fig. 19:d (PI. 6:a). 
It has hitherto not been possible to trace more than two bowls of this type in 

B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, Chicago 1919. 

*) J. J. Smirnoff, Argenterie Orientale, St. Petersburg 1909. J. Orbeli et C. Trever, Orffevrerie Sascuiide, 
Moscou-Leningrad 1935. 
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larger size. The shape was also used for a cup with volute handle in GviAc, Fig. 
19:h, and for stemcups, which shows that it was not an isolated phenomenon, 
Fig. 19:i,j. The shape is also represented in white stoneware (CKc). 

The closest analogies are found among the post-Sasanian bowls of the type 
reproduced by Smirnoff, Nos. 73,177,178,179,180,226,241,244,254 etc., most of 
which have the lip further marked by an edge (our Fig. 19:g). Another bowl of 
this type is said to come from Lo-yang and is made of very thin foliated silver 
(private Swedish collection). 

The shape can, as already noted, also be used for stemcups as in Fig. 19:i, and 
sometimes it has also a foot-rim on the cup of the same simple type as Fig. 19:j. 
The cup is hammered out of two sheets like the cup CKc No. 113. 

Examples of silver stemcups are to be found in: CKc, MFEA, FGA, MMA, Hak. 

OVAL DISHES: Fig. 20. 

We might hesitate to suggest a Sasanian origin for some of these very simple 
bowk. It is considerably easier to trace the prototypes of several other more 
characteristic shapes. A number of scholars have made allusions to the oval silver 
dishes (six-, or eight-lobed and with foot-rim) appearing during T’ang and have 
traced their protot 5 pes to the Near East.') 

A typical example is a dish in Hak., Fig. 20:a. It is eight-lobed with the lip 
slightly everted and straight foot-rim. The sides have bosses of a type appearing 
in silver work from different countries and epochs. This indicates that the bosses 
are easy to make, particularly in silver. Three similar dishes but of gilt bronze are 
in Sh5soin (Item 643), Fig. 20:b, and another in MFA, Fig. 20:c. All are of about 
the same size, namely 166 mm in length and 45 mm in height, but only the silver 
dish is decorated, PI. 4:a. 

Besides in silver and bronze the oval dish on a foot is ako represented in T’ang 
porcelain. A six-lobed dish of this type belongs to CKc, Fig. 20:d, and the same 
shape is ako represented among the porcelain found at Samarra.*) 

Dishes were also made without the foot-rim, e. g. of glass in Shos5in (Item 398), 
Fig. 20:e and MFA. 

The origin of these characteristic dishes k found in Sasanian silver work, as 
shown by Smirnoff Nos. 76 and 77 (our Fig. 20:f—*h) and Orbeli & Trever No. 
58. On the Persian prototypes the outside k embellished with a rich ornamentation 
of vine scrolk, animals and human figures cut in high relief. Without foot-rim 
the bowl k ako represented in Persian silver work, Smirnoff No. 75, decorated only 
with a fish on the bottom (our Fig. 20:i). There are not many dishes of this pure 
Sasanian type known so far, but instead we have numerous varieties of the oval 
poly-lobed dish, which seems to have become common during late T’ang, to judge 

A. Oral Strachwitz, op. cit.; Y. Harada, The Interchange of Eastern and Western Cultures. 

*) Q. Lindberg, op. cit., pis. 1, 2. 
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from some examples dating from A. D. 877. Here we have both four- and six- 
lobed types. The most characteristic feature is that the foot-rim is replaced by a 
rather high stem, sometimes with the same outline as the bowl but mostly conical 
and plain, Fig. 20:j,k. The common feature of the dish on a high foot is that it is 
hammered out of rather thin sheets and the decoration, if any, is always on the 
inside — contrary to the earlier and Sasanian dishes. We often find fishes in the 
ornamentation, as on the bottom of No. 75 in Smirnoff. The size varies but is 
usually around 150 mm in length. Both decorated and undecorated dishes occur. 

Examples in silver of this t 3 rpe are to be found in: CKc, VdtA, BM (2 dishes). 

Another variety is represented by the smaller four-lobed dishes or cups with 
foot-rim either straight or somewhat everted. Fig. 20:m—o. The cup in MMc is 
72 mm in length, while the cups in BM are somewhat longer. It is possible that this 
cup has been copied in pottery. Fig. 20:p, and in Hsing yao (as in CKc), Fig. 20:d. 

Examples of this type in silver are to be found in: MMc, FMc, BM. 

Whereas the oval dishes described here normally have rounded ends, there are 
also a few dishes with pointed ends. As far as we can judge, they in all probability 
belong to the ninth or tenth century. A tjrpical example of this exquisite type 
belongs to AIC, Fig. 20:q (PI. 24:a). It is mounted on a stand which has the same 
shape as the dish. It is six-lobed with the middle lobes somewhat larger and pointed 
at the lip, the intervening lobes being small and consisting of cavettos, whereas the 
broad sides have big lobes. This uneven distribution of the lobes distinguishes all 
the pointed oval dishes, which, furthermore, rest on a four-lobed high stem folded 
into a leaf. It gives the impression that the dish is supported by four lotus leaves. 
Along the leaves there are chased veins, which recur below. The stand has the lotus 
motif repeated on dish and stem. The Chinese silversmith undoubtedly created 
something new on the basis of the Sasanian dish, but its connection with the proto¬ 
type is still traceable and entitles us to include this type also among the loans from 
Persia. The height is 85 mm and the length 127 mm. Of interest for the dating 
of this dish is a painting by Lo Leng-chia in the Palace Mus. Peking from A. D. 
750, where a similar dish is reproduced.^) 

Examples of these silver dishes are known from the following collections: BM, AIC, EGA, MMA, 
Hsi-an Mus. 

POLY-LOBED BOWLS: Fig. 21. 

The poly-lobed silver dishes of oval or pointed oval shape were evidently very 
popular during T’ang and possibly even somewhat later, but they become rare 
already in Sung like so many other T’ang shapes. Bosses on the sides of a silver 
bowl or a cup are, as we have noted before, fairly common in Sasanian silver work. 
We might also expect to find circular bowls of poly-lobed shape in the T’ang material, 

*) Studied by the author in Oct. 1955. 
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but the author has not hitherto found any examples. In spite of this, it might be 
permitted to include here some bowls in Hsing yao, which clearly reproduce silver 
shapes, Fig. 21 :a.^) This five-lobed bowl with a low everted foot-rim might as well 
have been hammered out in silver as modelled in porcelain. The lobes have the 
characteristic horizontal, plain lip, slightly drawn in and with grooves between 
the lobes. The diameter is about 125 mm. 

The main reason for placing this type of porcelain together with the silver bowls 
is its similarity to a poly-lobed silver bowl in CKc of Persian origin, said to have 
come from Lo-yang (together with another bowl). Fig. 21:b. The Persian one is 
twelve-lobed instead of five-lobed, but the type is decidedly the same as in Fig. 
21:a. The fact that the bowl in question has been found in China shows that the 
Chinese imported this type and used it as a model. Another interesting fact about 
the same silver bowl is that it was hammered out of two sheets like bowls described 
earlier, and this affords good evidence as to the origin of this technical peculiarity 
so common in T’ang silver work. 

The poly-lobed cup or bowl is also found in glazed pottery. A good example of an 
eight-lobed bowl of this type belongs to MFA and is of special interest because its 
outside is decorated with palmette petals very much alike ring-matting in silver.*) 
This pattern is evidently a reproduction of a silver decoration. 

A variety of stem cups, which ought logically to be classed with this group of 
Sasanian loans, is represented by the cup with poly-lobed bowl. Fig. 21:c—g. It 
occurs in both five-, six- and eight-lobed shapes, and the lobes in the bottom some¬ 
times end in a star-shaped flower, which forms the transition to the stem and the 
foot. As a rule the foot has the lobing repeated on the outer edge. These cups are 
usually cast with somewhat thicker sides, but the bowl and stem are cast separately 
and afterwards soldered together. The sizes range from 43 to 68 mm in height. 

The patterns vary and consist mostly of landscapes with birds or floral scrolls, 
symmetrically drawn. There is only one analogy to these stem cups known in 
ceramic, namely one of stone ware belonging to CKc. 

Silver examples of five-lobed stem cup, Fig. 21:g, are found in: CKc. 

Silver examples of six-lobed stem cup, Fig. 21: d, f, are to be found in: BM, Hak. (2 cups). 

Silver examples of eight-lobed stem cup. Fig. 21: e, are to be found in: CKc, MIA, MMc. 

The reason for deahng with the lobed stem cups here is in the first place the fact 
that among the Sasanian silver cups we have also specimens resembling the Chinese 
ones. The way of modelling the bowl is repeated inter alia on a cup on a foot with 
ring handle, reproduced by Smirnoff as No. 112 (our Fig. 21:h). This cup is also 
six-lobed, and at the bottom the lobes end in a star-shaped whorl of bosses, which 
form the transition to the foot. If a stem were substituted for a foot on this cup, 

G. Lindberg, op. cit. Nos. 22,24,25. 

*) The Charles B. Hoyt Collection, Memorial Exhibition 1952, cat. No. 99. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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the result would be a Chinese stem cup. Apart from the lobed bowls already describ¬ 
ed, the silversmiths in Persia and China do not try to make anything more than a 
series of bosses, thus giving a vivid form and making a fitting basis for symmetrical 
ornamentation. 

The characteristic feature of the silver work described under Fig. 21 is that the 
sides are hammered into lobes or bosses, departing from or ending at the base. Un¬ 
like several bowk depicted in Fig. 42 there is no real petal decoration. Only a few 
examples of petal decoration are found in Sasanian gold and silver work.^) The 
Chinese gratefully employed this new form, which soon gave birth to the calyx 
shape. It has not been possible to find any example of lobing before the T’ang 
period, as this technique is on the whole only suitable for raising in gold or silver. 
When the Chinese adopted this special kind of embossing, it became quite common 
and was ako used for bowk and cups with petal decoration, which will be described 
below. 

PLATTERS: Fig. 22. 

Platters on three or four legs are among the largest specimens in T’ang silver 
work. They are sometimes circular, sometimes poly-lobed or of floral shape (circular 
or oval). The simplest type. Fig. 22:a, consists of a circular flat dish with a horizontal 
brim, a somewhat rounded cavetto between bottom and brim and it rests on three 
conical legs. The specimen in MIA, examined by the author, k made of two sheets, 
like the bowk mentioned above. Along the outer edge of the brim there k a rim. 
The diameter of Fig. 22:a is 248 mm. 

While only very few silver platters of this type are known up to now, there are 
many of them made of pottery. The most common ones are three-colour glazed 
platters on three legs and with palmette or lotus decoration in the centre. Usually 
they do not have a horizontal brim. We have such examples as Berlin Exhibition 
Nos. 389 (on ring-shaped legs), 392; London Exhibition Nos. 2441,2465,2463 (our 
Fig. 22:c). 

Examples in silver are to be found in: MIA, DWc. 

We might expect to find platters of a similar tjrpe represented among old Chinese 
shapes, as the form in itself k quite natural for dishes. It is, however, difficult to 
get any direct analogy, although there are some dishes of a larger size among the 
lacquer ware from Lo-lang. On the Han stone engravings the platter or dish on 
feet k often seen as stand for a lien, and the same occurs ako in pottery. But they 
all lack the horizontal brim and the feet are affixed to the edge and not the bottom. 
On the other hand, Smirnoff reproduces several platters of this type made of silver, 
as for instance No. Ill (our Fig. 22:e). In thk reproduction the vessel can be seen 
from above only, but from the shading of the cavetto between brim and bottom 

*) In some publications about Persian silver these shapes have been named floral, but compcu^ 
with the Indian lotus and the flower calyx used by the Chinese this is not an adequate term. 
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we get a clear idea of the depression of the bottom, namely that it is the same as 
on the Chinese platters. The rich vine pattern and Diana with the deer are clearly 
Hellenistic features, but Smirnoff gives no information as to its dating; however, 
it does not seem to be later than Sasanian. Nor is there any indication of whether 
the platter rests on legs or not. The same is the case with two smaller platters, Nos. 
174 and 176. Both are somewhat damaged and are without decoration, but they 
have the same shape (our Fig. 22:f). Of the platters reproduced by Smirnoff there 
is one. No. 136, which is particularly interesting, as it is richly decorated on a 
twelve-lobed bottom (our Fig. 22:g). The lobes are separated by stalks with lilies 
in repouss^. In the centre there is a deer regardant, adorned with a characteristic 
hom-crown. Furthermore, this platter rests on three legs with hoofs. The deer 
motif appears also on a platter in Shosoin (Item 606), the legs of which are in the 
shape of leaves instead of hoofs, Fig. 22:h (PI. 19:d). It is somewhat larger than 
the Persian prototype (diameter 600 mm) and has a six-lobed horizontal brim. 

A smaller variety of the lobed platter in MFEA is made of silvered copper. Fig. 
22:i. The outer edge of the brim is eight-lobed, while the edge towards the cavetto 
is rounded. The pattern on the brim as well as that on the bottom is in high relief 
and is more or less suggestive of a mirror. This dish is also hammered out of two 
sheets. The three legs are the same as those on many circular dishes of pottery. 

There are also examples of lobed platters made of silver without legs. In the 
treasure from Pei Hvxing Shan in BM there is a six-lobed undecorated platter on a 
slightly everted foot-rim. Fig. 22:j. The diameter, 187 mm, is small in comparison 
with the ones mentioned earlier. The late dating of this platter might suggest 
that at the end of T’ang the three legs were excluded, and the outlines of the brim 
became more lively. In another connection we shall return to the platters with 
richly decorated brims. Lobed platters or dishes have obviously not been common in 
pottery, and the author has only found one example on a low foot-rim. Fig. 22:d. 

Examples of silver platters of type Fig. 22: h, i, are to be found in: ShOsdin, MFEA, BM. 

EWERS: Fig. 23. 

In the North Section of the ShosSin there is amongst all the important objects 
a remarkable ewer made in plaited bamboo, covered with black lacquer and decorat¬ 
ed with silver p'ing Vo depicting landscapes with deer and birds (Item 64), Fig. 
23:a. The body is pear-shaped, with the lip drawn out to a point, which, together 
with the attached lid, forms a bird’s head. It rests on a baluster stem with nodule 
and has a broad foot-plate. Between mouth and belly there is a veji^ical handle 
in loop-form and the lid has a long silver chain (PI. 18:c). The height is 426 mm. 
Harada has pointed out its foreign shape and decoration. The same has been 
remarked in Kenmutsucho.^) 

Closely related to this ewer is another one in the IHM. Originally it belonged to 

*) Y. Harada, The Interchange of Extern and Western Cultures etc. 
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the Horyuji Coll., Fig. 23:b. Miinsterberg^) states that it is made of silver, but 
Harada*) believes it to be of white bronze. In any case it could as well have been 
made of silver. The shape is mainly the same as that of the Shosoin ewer only 
with the difference that here the butt and the lid form a dragon’s head of a com¬ 
pletely Chinese tjrpe. The dragon’s head is said to be inlaid with stones, and the 
handle is twisted. It is also interesting to note that the ewer is said to have been 
a gift from Prince Shotoku (672—621) to the Empress Suiko (693—628), and would 
then have been made just at the beginning of T’ang.^) 

These two ewers are the only ones preserved, one of them of a silver-like metal, 
but clearly showing the metal shapes. That ewers of this type were made of gold 
and silver is proved among other things by a passage referred to by Harada^) in 
Yao Ju-Neng's An I/a Shan Shi-Chi Vol. I, which mentions a big silver t^lco-heh 
inlaid with gold, i. e. partly gilt, and a smaller ^ko-heh described as chin-yao (pos¬ 
sibly pottery). In pottery they are found in many examples. Fig. 23:c—f. The 
closest parallel is a white pottery ewer with phoenix head in the IHM, Fig. 23:c. 
Of a similar shape are some pottery ewers with d6cor in relief on the sides and three- 
coloured glaze. Fig. 23:d. They differ from the other ewers in having a conical foot 
and in the relief d^cor, which it would be easy to chase in metal. 

As has already been emphasized, e. g. by Strachwitz®) and Harada,®) these ewers 
have their closest analogies in Persia. Smirnoff reproduces in Nos. 83 and 86 two 
ewers of similar type (our Fig. 23:g). No. 83 is made of silver gilt and was found as 
early as in 1823 in Pavlovka, Kharkov government. The shape is the characteristic 
one with pear-shaped body. At the lip the neck is drawn out into a point resembling 
a beak. The stem has a nodule and a broad foot-plate. The vertical handle is also 
present, but the sides are decorated in relief with mythological birds in medallions. 
No. 86 is without a handle but is, on the whole, of the same type and of silver. 

Similar types are also reproduced by Orbeli & Trever Nos. 48, 61, 70, 71, 72. 
A ewer that is related to the pottery examples with conical foot is, for instance, 
Orbeli & Trever No. 49, a silver ewer gilded and richly decorated with fancy 
animals and the tree of life (our Fig. 23:h). Another type of ewer, which was prob¬ 
ably also made of gold and silver, is pear-shaped with protruding lip, and a rela¬ 
tively low, everted foot-rim. A good example is the ewer of glass in Shosoin (Item 
396), Fig. 23:j. It is uncertain whether it was made in China or not. It has its parallel 
in Persia, namely in a bronze ewer from the Herzfeld coll., reproduced by Harada.’) 

In the absence of further examples of T’ang silver ewers we have to accept a 

') O. Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kimstgeschichte, Bd II, p. 182. 

*) Y. Harada, op. cit. 

*) O. Miinsterberg, op. cit. 

*) Y. Harada, op. cit. 

*) A. Graf Straehwitz, op. cit. 

•) Y. Harada, op. cit. 

’) Y. Harada, op. cit. 
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Sasanian origin of their shape. The type was new to China, when it appeared as 
early as in the 6th century and seems to disappear after T’ang, as there are no 
examples from later periods. During Ming, however, ewers recur in another shape 
which also has a Near Eastern origin. 

WINE CUPS: Fig. 24. 

Together with the ewers for wine there were also made suitable cups or goblets 
of gold, silver and gilt bronze. In the silver work from T’ang small cups with a 
handle are often found. They occur in several typical varieties. The most common 
one is represented by Fig. 24:h, which consists of a cylindrical, slightly concave 
body, rounded bottom and straight everted foot-rim. At the lip, or just below, 
there is a handle in ring or volute form, or both combined, Fig. 24:e—h. The sides 
of the cup can be either entirely plane, only with chased decoration, Fig. 24:e,f,g, or 
with rounds slightly below the lip. Fig. 24:h. The size might range between 45 
mm and 80 mm in height, and the decoration also shows considerable variation. 
Several cups are hammered out of two sheets, skilfully soldered together at the 
lip (CKc No. 90). Several examples of gilt bronze cups of the same type are also 
known, e. g. in MMc. 

Cups with handle in ring or volute form seem to have been used very often during 
T’ang and are also copied in pottery with both white and polychrome glaze. In 
pottery they have mostly a ring handle. 

Examples of type Fig. 24: g of silver are to be found in: CKc, NGA, FMc, V&A. 

Exeunples of type Fig. 24: h are to be found in: 0KB (2 cups), MMc (bronze), Hak. (2 cups). 

One example of the cup Fig. 24: f is to be found in FMc. 

Examples of cups with plane sides and volute handle. Fig. 24: e, are to be found in: FGA, SAM. 

The cylindrical cup with ring-handle and volute as thumb-piece seems to have 
appeared in China just before T’ang, although the handle itself is found on lien 
and other boxes from Han. Strachwitz and others have shown that this silver 
form has Western analogies.^) 

Its direct parallel is found in Sasanian silver work and is reproduced by Smirnoff, 
Nos. 116 and 117, and Orbeli & Trever, Nos. 56, 57, (our Fig. 24:1) the latter of sil¬ 
ver gilt. It is from Vikareva, Viatka, and was found in 1890. A similar cup is Fig. 
24:m in the Eremitage Museum, Leningrad. These two cups are somewhet broader 
and squatter and have a thumb-piece on the ring-handle. At the lower edge of the 
foot there is a pearl border. Another cup, in CRc, made by a Persian silversmith, 
is decidedly more closely related in shape to the Chinese cups. Fig. 24:k. The 
concave sides have oblique grooves, but the cup is higher and more slender. It has 
a pearl border below the lip, which correspends to the border on the Chinese ex¬ 
amples, and the ring handle has a volute on the outside decorated with another 

*) A. Graf Strachwitz, op. cit. 
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pearl border and a thumb-piece. The cup is cast in thick silver, cut and parcel- 
gilded. (It is interesting to note that when the cup was offered for sale in Europe 
it was said to be Chinese, because it was found in that country.) 

A less common type of Chinese silver cup with ring-handle is the octagonal one. 
Fig. 24:a,b, of which only two specimens are known to exist. Those reproduced are 
from CKc and EEc. The latter is interesting because of its thumb-piece, which 
is the only known example on Chinese silver cups. These two cups seem to be cast. 
The former has a low percentage of silver in the body itself, which is covered with 
an alloy of higher silver content. The height measurements are 65 mm and 75 mm 
respectively. 

No parallels to these cups in other materials than silver are known by the author, 
but they frequently occur in Sasanian silver work. Smirnoff reproduces. Nos. 114 
and 115 (Orbeli & Trever No. 56), two cups of octagonal section with ring-handles 
and thumb-pieces, our Fig. 24:c,d. Evidently these two cups were cast, and they 
exhibit striking resemblances to the Chinese examples. We find that even the 
dimensions are about the same. 

It might also be justifiable to include in the group of cups with ring-handle a 
globular version which often appears in white stoneware and pottery, but is not 
hitherto found in silver or any other metal. Fig. 24:n. The body of the cup itself 
is globular with low neck and everted mouth. On the shoulder there is a ringshaped 
handle but it has no foot-rim. The height of these cups is about 50 mm. 

This shape is undoubtedly a loan from the West, a fact which is best proved 
by a cup reproduced by Orbeli & Trever, No. 54 (our Fig. 24:o). It has a some¬ 
what higher neck and not such an accentuated lip, but the type is close enough 
to be regarded as the prototype. 

STEM CUPS: Fig. 25. 

Another main type of cups or goblets, frequently made of silver and gilt bronze 
during T’ang, is the stem cup. Fig. 25. The most common variety is a small goblet, 
similar to an egg-cup with bell-shaped bowl, bottom-rim, and a stem with nodule 
passing over into a foot-plate. Fig. 25:a—d. The bowl is either plane or has a round 
below the lip, which is somewhat everted. As a rule the bowl is beaten in two sheets 
with soldered round and bottom-rim. The stem is cast separately and soldered 
to the bowl. 

The bowl might also be more bulbous in the lower part, and the everted lip then 
becomes more accentuated. Fig. 25:e. 

The sizes of this type of stem cup may range from a minimum of 35 mm over 
a medium height of 50—60 mm to a maximum height of 115 mm. All kinds of 
patterns occur, and several examples of bronze and gilded bronze are known. That 
this cup was popular is also proved by its occurrence in pottery with both white 
and three-coloured glaze, and in YUeh yao, Fig. 25:g,h, also in glass in ShosOin, 
Fig. 25:f. 
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Examples of silver and gilded bronze with roimd at the lip €kre in: CKc, WSc, BM (bronze), DGc, 
OKB. 

Examples without round are to be found in: CKc, AIC. 

Strachwitz and Harada have already accounted for the Persian prototypes, of 
which the Chinese evidently made use in this case.^) 

The six small gold and silver cups, No. 60 in Orbeli & Trever, are from Poltava 
and exhibit striking resemblances to the basic types (our Fig. 25:i—m). The bowl 
is somewhat more rounded than the most common Chinese ones and more related 
to Fig. 25:e, but the lip is everted and the stem has a nodule and passes over into 
a foot-plate. The height is between 110 and 118 m. Still closer to the Chinese ty 3 )e 
is a goblet that was acquired in 1947 by the Eremitage Museum in Leningrad, and 
which has had a similar stem, Fig. 25:n. 

The Chinese have modelled and executed the shape in an excellent way, but there 
is no doubt that the Persian cups were the prototypes. 

It is interesting to note that this cup is also found in India, obviously as an 
imported type of shape from Persia, and is one of the vessels reproduced in the 
Ajanta paintings. Cave XVII.*) 

We have already in another connection dealt with stem cups, the bowl of which 
was of traditional Chinese shape, Fig. l:m, but there is no doubt that it was goblets 
of the described type that gave the Chinese the impulse to use the stem cup during 
T*ang. During Han we note a kind of big bowls on a high, conical foot, as for in¬ 
stance in pottery GviAc*) or in lacquered wood from Lo-lang,^) but these could 
hardly have inspired the Chinese to make the small exquisite silver cups. 

RHYTON: Fig. 26. 

When dealing with goblets and cups exhibiting foreign shapes and patterns we 
cannot omit the rhyton-shaped cups. In pottery there are several examples of a 
duck or a goose, the body of which forms the container, while the neck and the head 
are bent backwards in a curve to serve as handle. In another case an elephant’s 
head with the trunk performs the same functions. Good examples of these rh 3 rton 
cups are found in London Exhibition cat. Nos. 2476, 2482, and the Hoyt collection 
cat. Nos. 100—102 (our Fig. 26:c).®) 

In still another case we have a lion made of porcelain, which belongs to WSc, 
Fig. 26:a. This rhyton in particular shows clearly Persian features both in the lion 
sculpture and in the figure and palmette pattern on the hexagonal cup. It immed¬ 
iately recalls to mind the magnificent silver rhytons from Achaemenian times, 

*) A. Graf Strachwitz, op. cit.; Y. Harada, op. cit. 

•) G. Yazdani and others, Ajanta. Oxford 1931 — 46. 

*) London Exhibition 1935—36, Cat. No. 450. 

*) T. Oba & Kayamoto, The Tomb of Wang Kuang of Lo-lang. Seoul 1935, pi. LVII. 

*) Very often these rhytons are decorated with a matted ground giving the impression of ring-matting 
in silver. 
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several examples of which are to be found in MMA, Fig. 26:d and elsewhere. The 
Chinese evidently borrowed the type of the rhyton cup from Persia, although the 
idea is part of the Hellenistic cultural inheritance. This rhyton might also perhaps 
have been made of metal, i.e. silver, just as were many of the older Persian proto¬ 
types. The relief d^cor consisting of a pearl border on the sides of the bowl might 
have been easy to execute in silver, possibly gilded. On the figure-scene of the ch*in 
instrument in Shosoin (Item 99) the drinking men are holding rhytons which more 
closely resemble a horn. In IHM is preserved a similar rhyton of glass, which ends 
in a dragon’s head, Fig. 26:b. 

VASES: Fig. 27. 

Of still unique silver specimens from T’ang we have a big vase in CKc (our Fig. 
27:a). It has a container of flattened globular shape, upwards passing over into 
a narrow cylindrical neck, which in its turn bears a wide four-lobed dish. On the 
plane bottom there is a straight, everted foot-rim of typical T’ang type. The vase 
consists of three parts: the body itself, the bottom, and the mouth-dish. (The height 
is 109 mm.) No analogy in silver is so far known to the author, but from Korea 
we have a similar bronze vessel which dates from Korai, Fig. 27:b.^) 

Further this form occurs in porcelain, in stoneware from Ju chou, in Yileh yao, 
and in a ware similar to ch'ing pai, Fig. 27:e (CKc). There is also a similar vase of 
blue glass in the Middle Section of ShOsoin (Item 396), which is not necessarily 
Chinese, but may well come from Persia or Syria, Fig. 27:d. 

It is very interesting to try to establish the origin of this type of glass vase, if 
at the same time we take into consideration another vase deriving from Persia or 
Syria, and now in possession of the National Museum, Stockholm, Fig. 27:c. C. J. 
Lamm has dated it to the Sasanian period.*) 

This dating would explain where the Chinese borrowed the original type. 

In this connection we can also point out a gilded bronze of Cha Um type from 
Han, London Exhib. cat. No. 438, and belonging to the Government of Chosen, 
Korea. Upwards the rounded body is constricted at the neck and widens out into 
a rather big mouth-dish. The similarity with this bronze is, however, far from 
striking, and we should prefer to regard the Persian variety as the prototype of 
the Chinese silver copy. Possibly it has been represented in Persian silver work 
too. 


JEWELRY: Fig. 28. 

The jewelry from T’ang is numerically an unpretentious group in comparison 
with the other gold and silver objects. We might expect to find jewelry also among 
the exquisite gold and silver work with Sasanian prototypes. The only example 

') Prince Yi Household Mus. Cat. No. 568. 

*) C. J. Lcunm, Ircmicin Glass in the National Museum. Stockholm 1935. 
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is a characteristic type of bracelets. They are oval and open, Fig. 28:a,b. The 
ends of the hammered gold or silver band are drawn out into wires, which form 
a loop. These wires are then wound back round the narrow section of the band. 
The bracelets are thicker in the centre and have a triangular cross section. They are 
made of both gold, silver and bronze and are either adorned or plain. 

Examples of these bracelets are to be found in: CKc (2), MIA (2). 

Among the few Persian bracelets, which have been reproduced from Parthian 
time, we have also related ty^pes with curled ends. Fig. 28:c. We might then 
presume that the Chinese derived the idea for this shape from the Persians. 

HORSE MOUNTINGS: Fig. 29. 

On the remarkable silver horse in CKc there are palmette-shaped plaques of a 
characteristic type hanging along the trapping. Fig. 18:f. They consist of confront¬ 
ing palmette scrolls forming leaf-like ornaments. Fig. 29:a. Similar plaques are 
made of gilt bronze and might be seen among others on the saddles in Sh5soin, for 
instance Item 349. The plaques are here adorned with confronting mandarin 
ducks and are considerably richer in their execution. Fig. 29:b. In CKc there is 
a similar smaller plaque of gilt bronze with two fighting animals on a leaf. Fig. 
29:c. We often find also this characteristic decoration of the trapping on horses 
of i)ottery, serving as ming chH. We might then presume that it was common 
during T’ang. On the Han horses this ornament does not occur. They appear during 
Northern Wei and became popular during T’ang. 

The prototype of these mountings on the horse-trappings is found in the Sasanian 
reproductions of riders. Various forms of hanging ornaments of this type can be 
seen in Orbeli & Trever Nos. 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 15, 17, Pope^) pis. 211, 213, 214, 
as well as on the Sasanian cliff reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan and Naqsh-i-Rustam.*) 

* * 

* 

In summing up what we have said about the Sasanian loans we can easily find 
some characteristic features common to them all. Most of the objects are connected 
with eating and drinking in more luxurious forms. Ewers, bowls, platters and cups 
of various types all belong to the table services. We can also state that all these 
objects have shapes suitable for executing in gold and silver; i. e. by raising and 
other typical techniques. It is undoubtedly just this group of silver and gold vessels 
that represents the real novelties and which profoundly interested the Chinese 
artists in this particular branch of decorative art. Evidently, these objects were 
made imder the guidance of the Persians and were possibly made by Persians at 

*) A Survey of Persian Art. Vol. I. 

*) Similar plaques were also found in an east Kirghiz tomb in 1949, together with p>ost-Sa8€uiian vessels. 
Cf. S. V. Kiselev, Drewnjaja Istorja Juinoi Sibiri. Moskwa 1949, p. 341. 
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some time living in Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. An interesting fact is that most of 
these shapes disappear after T’ang, which also indicates that they were foreign 
loans and of no real use to the archaizing Sung artists. 

However, all the Sasanian loans need not necessarily have been introduced direct 
into China. The Central Asian art centres in the oases along the Silk road might 
as well have been the transit places on the way to the Far East. In the archaeolog¬ 
ical finds from many of these oases we can find Sasanian shapes which might 
be exemplified by examples from Khotan.^) 


INDIAN FORMS 

Besides all the gold and silver objects having Sasanian prototypes there are 
also a group of quite another origin. We have already pointed out that new types 
of vessels were brought into China with Buddhism even before T’ang. As we also 
have observed, the archaic cult bronzes do not play any important role during 
T’ang and we seek in vain for T’ang copies of the old ritual vessels. Preserved 
bronzes from this period consist mainly of practical objects used in daily life, of 
which we have already mentioned ewers, cups, platters, boxes, cutlery etc. There 
are furthermore braziers of different types, in general flat bowls resting on animal 
feet; see for instance Shosoin, Item 425.*) The larger bronze objects which we 
hitherto know mainly from sculpture and painting have a direct connection with 
the Buddhist cult. They consist of reliquaries, incense burners, poo p'ing or bottles 
for nectar carried by certain Bodhisattvas or a water-bottle, kundika, prescribed 
for the use of monks, and ewers. These bronzes are very often gilt, and more sel¬ 
dom the vessels are made of silver with or without gilding. Alms bowls may also 
be made of silver, and the same is the case with big jars of similar shape. It might 
then be justified to describe these objects together with other gold and silver work. 
It appears that some of the shapes, originally introduced via Buddhism, were soon 
taken up for profane use and in large numbers made of various materials. On 
some vessels we can distinguish Hellenistic features, which are explained by the 
well recorded Grecian influence on India and Central Asia during the zenith of 
Buddhism. It is, however, via India, Persia, and the Buddhist centres in Central 
Asia that the Hellenistic stylistic features in decorative art reached China, and 
we designate them accordingly as Indian loans. Even if the Indian borrowed forms 
in gold and silver work are in comparison with the Sasanian ones far from being 
technically suitable for this material, we cannot disregard their great importance 
to decorative art in its entirety and have therefore a further reason for describing 
them here. 


A. Stein, Ancient Khotcin. London 1930. G. Montell, Sven Hedin’s Archaeological collections 
from Khotem (BMFEA 1935). ’ 

*) J. Harada, English catalogue . . . Shosoin. 
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ALMS BOWLS (po): Fig. 30. 

In the South Section of the Imperial Repository in Shosoin there are four big 
silver vessels in the shape of the alms bowls of the monks (Item 638). They 
represent an ancient Indian shape, in general made of pottery and accepted by 
Buddha as the beggar’s bowl for the monk and well-known all over the Far East, 
Fig. 30:a. The shape is almost hemispherical, somewhat pointed towards the 
rounded bottom and with the lip drawn in. The diameter is 334 mm. Dated Dec. 
30, 914 A. D. is an alms bowl (Item 639), a few years after the end of T’ang and 
with the inscription: »Made and entered when Betto Daihoshi Chigai was the 
priest*. Although these alms bowls are the only preserved ones of silver, it is quite 
possible that they had their counterparts made of this metal as well as of gilt bronze. 
The alms bowl of Buddha played a very important role for his believers, and we 
know that it was subject to worship, e. g. in Peshawar.^) The bowl must in such 
cases have been made of a more resistant material than pottery. They are, how¬ 
ever, generally made of bronze and pottery, as the preserved examples show. 
Bronze examples are found in Shos5in (Item 627), no less than 27 pieces, and bowls 
of stoneware with white glaze are found in several collections, inter alia CKc, Fig. 
30:c, which has a diameter of 160 mm, a more fitting size for an alms bowl than 
the large silver bowls in ShosOin. An alms bowl of three-coloured glazed pottery 
is also in Shosoin and has a diameter of 230 mm. Fig. 30:b. 

Although the alms bowls appear in silver and must therefore be included in this 
description, we cannot say that they are of a typical silver shape. In spite of that 
the shape is important as representing an innovation for the Six Dynasties and 
mainly T’ang. From this time on it has often been used in China, made of different 
materials, but chiefly in pottery. 

The alms bowl has come from India, but it is difficult to find any good examples 
from that country. Some are reproduced in the Ajanta cave paintings and 
others appear in sculpture. Fig. 30:d. 

GLOBULAR JARS: Fig. 31. 

Of the more important silver specimens in Shosoin there are two jars (Item 
640), the diameters of which are no less than 600 mm and which have a height 
of 500 mm, Fig. 31:a. The shape is almost globular, and the jars are cut off at 
the lip and slightly compressed at the shoulder, thus resembling the described 
alms bowl. Originally they had a lid, the shape of which is unknown. Probably 
it was somewhat convex, with a knob. These big jars, as well as the bowl Fig. 30:a, 
rest on loose silver rings with concave sides. They are of the greatest documentary 
value because of the inscription about the weight and the date *Tempyo Jingo 
3rd year, 2nd month, 4th day*, i. e. March 8th, 767 A. D. According to Harada’s 

*) A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 67, 68. 
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catalogue these jars are cast and turned.^) Just below the shoulder there is a joint 
which might be from the moulds or else indicates that they were cast in two 
halves and then soldered together. 

No analogies to these big silver vessels are known hitherto, but the shape might 
be the same as that of certain globular boxes, such as Fig. 31:b, a bronze box 
exhibited in Berlin 1929 as No. 422. Here the height is only 88 mm and the convex 
lid has a typical shape. We may assume that the big silver jars had covers of the 
same appearance. This type of boxes is extremely common in pottery and occurs 
with both white and polychrome glazing. Fig. 31:c, but it is also made of glass 
(CKc), Fig. 31:d. 

We look in vain for this type among the Chinese bronzes from Han and earlier 
periods. The often compressed globe is used for several types of vessels, such as 
tou and especially incense burners, but they consist then of two hemispheres on a 
high stem. Evidently the use of a nearly complete globe as container was a novelty 
for the Chinese which came in with Buddhism. The first example known to the 
author is a pottery jar recently found near Canton in a tomb from the Ch’in 
period.*) 

This type of jars and boxes exhibits obvious similarities to the globular urns 
found in Buddhistic stupas, which contain Buddha relics. In the BM, as well as 
in the museum of Calcutta, there are good examples of them, Fig. 32:i. A big jar 
of lead in the NMc also shows clear similarity to this shape, and it might have come 
from India, Fig. 31:f. Its height is 170 mm, and on the lid there is a knob of the 
same type as that on the box. Fig. 31:b. 

Thus the globular shape of the Buddhistic alms bowl is repeated in the jars 
which are similar to the reliquaries, although these jars were never used for that 
purpose. 

RELIQUARIES: Fig. 32. 

In order to explain the origin of the globular vessel of silver, bronze and pottery 
we must also consider the reliquaries, which might be made of silver, gilt bronze 
or bronze only and with a cover of stupa shape. In 0KB there was, before the 
last war, a typical example of this silver shape. Fig. 32:a. The body itself is almost 
globular, made of two spherical halves, and rests on a high stem passing over into 
the foot plate. On the lid there is a spire of five stages; the height is altogether 
145 mm. Ishida and Wada write about similar containers: Hncense was kept in 
this receptacle and used by the priests in worshipping Buddha.**) 

A similar example of wood with painted garlands of lotus petals around the 
sides has also been exhibited in Berlin (No. 434). It was excavated at Toyoq, in 

ShOsOin Gomotsu Zuroku, Vol. XII, pis. 1 — 18. 

*) Wen Wu Ts’an K'ao Tzu Liao 1955:3, p. 27. 

*) M. Ishida and G. Wada, The ShOsOin, Tokyo 1954, No. 114. 
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East Turkestan by von Le Coq, Fig. 32:f. In »Chotscho» von Le Coq describes 
it in the following way: »Reliquiar (caitya) in Form eines Stupa, aus Holz gedreht. 
Fundort: Der *Handschriftenraum* der Klosteranlag auf dem linken Bachufer im 
Norden der Toyoq.»^) 

The best examples of these vessels are as usual to be found in Shosoin (Items 
646—648, 661). All these are made of gilt bronze or bronze only and 

represent varieties of the pagoda spire. Fig. 32:c. The measurements vary. Harada*) 
states in his catalogue (under Item 661) that »the pagoda on the lid is similar in 
shape to those commonly known as ndsdsho-to, that is receptacles for keeping 
shari (sarira), or nyoi hdju (cintamani) for worship. This applies also to other gosu 
mentioned above (646—648)». He explains shari in the following way: ^Sanskrit 
sarira; relics of a Buddhist saint; or small quartz pebbles to represent them*. We 
prefer to call the vessel a reliquary. Very close to this type of reliquary is one in 
Hak. of gilt bronze, Fig. 32:b.®) 

In connection with the spire on the reliquaries we have reason to deal with the 
urns of pottery, which contained the ashes of Buddhist monks and have been 
found in several examples. They are ovoid in shape and the cover is crowned by 
the spire. Usually the um is decorated with lotus flowers. The best example is 
perhaps the um in V&A with lotus, peony and other naturalistic flowers.^) 

Among the reliquaries the container has different shapes, i. e. globular, slightly 
conical and oval. The oval type is represented by a beautiful gilt silver container 
in FGA with a rich pattern of floral scrolls and birds. Fig. 32:d. On the lid is a 
profiled knob, a ^shrunken* spire. The oval shape is also represented by the two 
interesting silver containers in openwork, excavated under the five-storeyed pagoda 
at H5rynji and dated from A. D. 607. The outer one is larger, Fig. 32:e, the inner 
one somewhat smaller. Both can be opened in two vertical halves and inside the 
inner one there was a small glass bottle with a plug.®) Unlike the other reliquaries 
these two are without stem and lid. The oval shape was very common for Indian 
bottles and kundikas, as we shall see below, which further explains the shape of 
these reliquaries. 

Another very interesting reliquary of gilt bronze belongs to FGA. It has a 
globular body resting on an open lotus, the petals of which enclose the bottom. 
Lotus petals enframe the cover too. The shape of this reliquary is somewhat 
compressed, and on the cover the spire rises from lotus petals. Fig. 32:g. Around 
the sides there are figure representations of Buddhist motifs. Its use as a cult 
vessel is obvious, as can be seen from its decoration as well as from its shape. 

1) Tafel 61 d. 

*) J. Harada, English Catalogue . .. Sh5soin. 

•) S. Umehara, Catalogue of the White Crane Museum, Tokyo 1931, Vol. I, No. 62. 

*) O. Sir6n, Kinas konst under tre Artusenden, Vol. I, figs. 322, 323.R. L. Hobson, The George Eumor- 
fopoulos Collection of Chinese, Korean and Persian pottery and porcelain, No. 406. 

*) HOryuji gojO tO hih6 no ch6sa. Kyoto 1954. 
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Some idea as to how these reliquaries were used, at least in some cases, can be 
obtained from contemporary paintings, above all those from Tun-huang.^) On 
several representations of the throned Buddha there is in front of him an altar 
with three vessels. The central one is often a reliquary similar to that in FGA, 
Fig. 32:g, but in later paintings the globular shape is replaced by a cylindrical one 
with a pyramidical cover. 

Reliquaries of this type on a high stem undoubtedly resemble braziers, which 
were made of bronze (often gilt) during Han. In shape they were similar to tau 
bronzes and represented a novelty for this period, but are most common during 
late Han and used at the same time as po shan lu. The difference between the 
two types of vessels is mainly that the Han censers, po shan lu, or the censers with 
globular top have openings in the lid. It would be unpractical to have a vessel 
with a spire only to keep the incense in before using it. When the Buddhists during 
the Six Dynasties and T’ang used a censer on the altar in front of Buddha it is 
likely to have been a vessel with openings for the smoke. In fact there is a gilt 
bronze censer from T’ang preserved, which will be accounted for in the next 
paragraph. Fig. 33. 

In India the reliquary in stupa shape is found in Styxan, Bindpur-area,*) but 
the globe rests here directly on a conical foot without stem. Fig. 32:i. There is, 
on the other hand, a reliquary very similar to that in FGA on the reliefs at Boro- 
budur, Java, from the time of the Gupta period. Fig. 32:h. 

CENSERS: Fig. 33. 

A special type of vessel similar in shape to the reliquaries in Fig. 32 is the 
censer shown in Fig. 33:a. It is made of gilt bronze with the container recalling 
a bud framed by lotus petals. Most probably it is the cintamani (the holy jewel). 
The top, or cover, is decorated in open-work with floral patterns. It belongs to 
CMA and is considered as having been ^possibly used on altar in Imperial Palacet.*) 

This vessel belongs probably to early T’ang. The large oval tureens in Sh6s5in 
from about A. D. 750 (Item 613) might have been used as censers because of their 
covers in open-work. In some of the later paintings from Tun-huang large central 
objects with similar shapes are standing on the Buddha altar. We shall come 
back to these vessels in connection with the T’ang Innovation Shapes. 

This type of censer might have developed from the Han braziers mentioned 
above. In stone sculpture we can follow its various stages. Fig. 36:b is copied 
from a stone socle in PUM dated A. D. 525 and shows the Han-type with po shan 
lu. The next brazier, Fig. 33:c, is found on the Triibner stele in MMA dated A. D. 
533—43. It is crowned by a stupa spire and surrounded by lotus petals. Fig. 

') Tun-hu€Lng pi hua chi, Peking 1955, pi. 37. 

*) Miinsterberg, op. cit. Abb. 307. 

*) Archives of Chinese Art Society of America No. IV, 1950, p. 63. 
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33:e is from an early T’ang stele, also in MMA, which reproduces a brazier similar 
in shape to the gilt bronze reliquary in FGA (Fig. 32:g) but with openings on the 
lid. The detail of a painting from Tun-huang in Fig. 33:d illustrates the use of 
these vessels during late T’ang. Although we must consider India as the country 
of origin for this type of braziers, it is difficult to find good examples from that 
area. 


GLOBULAR BOXES WITH FOOT-RIM: Fig. 34. 

Globular boxes seem to have been very popular during T’ang and occur in 
different varieties and shapes, of silver, bronze, pottery and glass. The silver 
boxes may have the shape Fig. 34:a, resting on a foot-rim, so typical of T’ang. 
In reality Fig. 34:a from CKc is a small example of the big silver jars in Shosoin, 
but the foot-rim is soldered on to the globe to provide a firmer stand. This box 
is cast and turned in order to get the sides smooth and level. The lid fits into a 
groove and has a small knob. The decoration consists of lotus-flowers enframed 
by scrolls in medals, probably indicating a religious purpose even for this vessel. 
The height of the box is 65 mm, while the silver box. Fig. 34:b, is somewhat 
smaller and has a compressed shoulder. The lid resembles mostly that of the um 
of lead in the NMc, Fig. 31:e, but instead of a knob this one is of almost floral 
shape and flat. This particular box is of great interest as it has been excavated 
in the foundation of the altar of the big Buddha in Todaiji, the consecration of 
which took place in A. D. 750. Somewhat larger is the box or jar with cover of 
gilt bronze which was found in the basement of the 5-storeyed pagoda at Horyuji 
together with the two silver containers in openwork, already mentioned, a glass 
bottle, a lion and grape mirror etc., Fig. 34:c. The lid is here larger and covers 
about 1/3 of the whole vessel. Another box (made of an unknown metal) is 
reproduced by Munsterberg,^) Abb. 309, which is closely related in shape, our 
Fig. 34:d. This box has also a low neck-ring supporting the convex cover. The 
ornamentation with landscapes and grape scrolls around the sides show that the 
box might be made of gold, silver or gilt bronze. It is said to have belonged to 
Prince Shotoku (572—621) and would then have been made even before T’ang. 
Miinsterberg calls it a scent-box, which is quite possible. These boxes have un¬ 
doubtedly in certain cases been used as reliquaries as well as for other purposes. 
The shape is not very suitable for hammering in precious metals, and the Chinese 
preferred to cast them. 

In reality the globular shape was of much greater importance for pottery, and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to regard the globe in its different shapes as one of 
the most important T’ang types in pottery. Thus a shape first used in metal 
work became one of the main types in ceramics. Examples of globular boxes of 
glazed pottery from T’ang are shown in Fig. 34:e. 

Miinsterberg, op. cit. 
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It is difficult to find parallels to the globular box in India. We might, however, 
state that this shape represents a direct development of the globular reliquaries, 
thus showing how a cult vessel gradually became used for a profane purpose. 
The most common shape of vases and other vessels in India is the globe. 

BOTTLE-SHAPED VASES: Fig. 35. 

In.the hand of Bodhisattvas and monks represented in sculpture or on paintings 
we •ften find a bottle of characteristic shape, Fig. 35:c. It is the poo 'pHng\ 
amrtakalasa for amrita (nectar) and then carried by certain Bodhisattvas, or the 
kundika^ the water-bottle used by the monks. The body is egg-shaped or oval, 
the neck cylindrical with everted lip and the foot-rim everted. As mentioned above, 
bottles of this type appear before T’ang in sculpture and painting, Fig. 35:h—j. 
It is a common shape of vessel found on Buddhist subjects, and the fact that there 
is usually gilt on the paintings indicates that they were made of gilt bronze or 
precious metals. In late T’ang paintings from Tun-huang these bottles are often 
richly adorned with whorls of petals and other ornaments. Fig. 35:l,m, which also 
indicates precious material. 

Several bronze bottles of this kind but with varying appearance have been 
found. Fig. 35:c. There is only one of silver in MFA, which, judging from its 
decoration, belongs to the end of T’ang, Fig. 35:a. The body is oval, whereas the 
other bottle-shaped silver vase in the BM from Pei Huang Shan has a globular 
body and a higher, somewhat everted foot-rim. Fig. 35:b. The latter vase is 
decorated with a border of birds and plants in relief, and a figure scene below.^) 

At first they were used in the cult, and obviously they had this function when 
they were standing on the altar in front of Buddha. The reliquary or censer in the 
middle is often flanked by long-necked bottles of this type. Fig. 33:d. During 
T’ang it would seem natural for the pious Buddhist, especially when he was in 
a high position, to have cult vessels made of gold and silver, which might perhaps 
explain why very few are preserved in our days. The two silver vases we have 
described have certainly not been used as poo p'ing, but in spite of that they have 
got their shape from the Buddhistic vessel. Just as the globular reliquaries and 
alms bowls were taken up by the Chinese for profane use and made of different 
material, the same happened to the poo p'ing. This type of vase became in fact 
very common in ceramics and has been used ever since. Fig. 35:d—g shows some 
examples in porcelain and glazed pottery. 

Nor was this shape particularly suitable for raising in silver, but was instead 
made in several sheets, soldered together or possibly cast like the bronze examples. 

Its Indian origin cannot be illustrated by specimens preserved from the home 
of Buddhism. In the detailed paintings in Ajan^a, however, we find many examples 

Another vase of somewhat heavier shape also belongs to this find. Cf. R. L. Hobson, A T’euig 
Silver Hoard, PI. VIII (British Mus. Quarterly 1926—27). 
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of this vessel shape, which have been accounted for by Griffiths, Fig. 35:t,u.^) A. 
Coomaraswamy has collected several examples of this vessel from Indian sculpture, 
which are reproduced in Fig. 35:n—s and show striking similarities with the 
Chinese one.*) There is then no doubt where the Chinese obtained the prototype. 

KUNDIKAS: Fig. 36. 

Close in type to the poo vase is the kundika, the water bottle of the Buddhist 
monks. Coomaraswamy has in his already cited article given the history of this 
vessel in China.*) He can date its first appearance in this country to about A. D. 
700. I Ching, one of the Chinese pilgrims to India, describes it as a novelty to 
him when he saw it in India A. D. 671. It has a shape similar to the poo pHng 
but the neck is drawn out into a tip with a narrow opening. On the shoulder is 
a short spout. Fig. 36:g—1. The kundika is known in bronze and white bronze 
from Horyniji and Shosoin (Item 618), the latter one with a human mask at the 
spout, which also has a lid. Fig. 36:j. Several examples of pottery and stoneware 
are known from China, Fig. 36:k, and a drawing, reproduced in the article mentioned, 
shows how they were used. The kundika was usually made in ceramic to judge 
by the preserved material, but bronze vessels are also known, mainly from Korea 
and Japan. Coomaraswamy shows how close the Chinese kundikaa are to the 
Central Asian and Indian, reproduced in Fig. 36:a—i. His study of the Buddhistic 
vessels is very convincing and proves also that the Indian shapes had an important 
influence on Chinese T’ang vessels in ceramic as well as in metal. Fig. 36:1 is a 
good example of how the kundika shape was transformed into porcelain as a ewer. 

EWERS: Fig. 37. 

Among all the various vessels found at Pei Huang Shan and dating from A. D. 
877 there is a ewer of a type quite different from that we described under Sasanian 
loans. It has an ovoid body, long neck with band-like handle and concave lid with 
a knob. The lid is fixed to the handle by a loop. At the shoulder is a long spout 
and the vessel stands on a broad foot-rim. Fig. 37:a. The shape has similarities 
with the bottle-shaped vases which we have just described. It is the only example 
in silver known to the author but it has counterparts in ceramics: Fig. 37 :b of 
porcelain. Good examples of similar ewers are also to be seen in the painting by 
Ku Hung-chung reproduced by Sir4n,^) and dated from the Five Dynasties. In 
the painting they are placed as a set in a bowl and this ewer is found similarly 
depicted in Korea from the Koryo period.*) 

Griffiths, The paintings in the Buddhist cave temples of Ajunta, London, 1896—97. 

•) A. K. Coomaraswamy & F. S. Kershaw, A Chinese Buddhist Water Vessel and its Indian Proto¬ 
type. (Artibus Asiae, 1928/29, No. 2/3). 

*) A. Coomaraswamy & F. S. Kershaw, op. cit. 

O. Sir6n, Chinese Painting, Vol. Ill, PI. 122. 

*) Prince Yi Household Mus. Cat. No. 558. 
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More unusual in shape but belonging to the same type is a gilt bronze ewer in 
ShosOin, Item 619, Fig. 37:g. The globular body with tall neck and widening lip 
is reminiscent of the Indian outline, but it is not possible to identify its prototype 
in the Buddhistic world. 

Ewers with long spout of this type do not seem to have been used by the Persians 
during the Sasanian period but appear later on. Nor, probably, did they exist in 
China before T’ang so that it is reasonable to beUeve that they came from abroad, 
i. e. in this case from India. The Ajanta paintings illustrate the common vessels 
used during Gupta time and many types of ewers are found here too. The oval 
and egg shapes dominate and have in some cases a spout, Fig. 37:d,f. They are 
in style quite different from the Sasanian ewers described above but are more 
like the Grecian. It would, however, be an exaggeration to consider them as proto¬ 
types of the Chinese ewers. In spite of that we would prefer to call this type 
Indian rather than Sasanian, even if the Chinese transformed its shape. Ovoid 
body but shorter neck and spout characterizes the ewer, Item 618, in ShOsoin, 
which also recalls Indian ewer types. Fig. 37:c. The Ud is chained to the loop 
handle and the foot is high, widening downwards. 


INDO-GRECIAN SHAPES: Fig. 38. 

To the same category of shapes we might also refer some other vessels, of which 
we have hitherto no examples in precious metal but which have definite metal 
shapes. A vase known in several examples of pottery is Fig. 38:a,b,g, which has the 
ovoid body but a broader neck with wavy lip. The entire body is covered with 
gadroons, a common feature in Greek and Roman silver and pottery work but also 
found in the reproductions from Ajanta, Fig. 38:i—k. A vase in beaten copper and 
gilded but without gadroons was shown in the Burchard exhib., London 1938, 
and is reproduced in the catalogue as No. 55^) (Our Fig. 38:d.). The gilt decoration 
refers it to Sung, but the shape had already appeared during T’ang. The vase 
38:g is a development of the same type made in glazed pottery. The ovoid 
body and long neck are also represented by a very characteristic T’ang vessel, i. e. 
the amphora with dragon handles. Fig. 38:c. This shape has always been considered 
to be Hellenistic because of its resemblance to the Greek and Roman amphora. 
Undoubtedly it came primarily from the Mediterranian countries, but before it 
reached China it had to traverse India and Central Asia. Evidently the amphora 
entered China at the same time as the other Indian or Hellenistic-Indian forms. 
The swelling oval or ovoid body and the long neck are characteristic of the Indian 
taste and were also appreciated by the Chinese being in Indian style. They became 
popular first of all in ceramics and continued to be used there for hundreds of years. 

*) Chinese Works of Art, Exhibition November—December 1938 in Prince’s House, London, Catalogue 
by W. Burchard. 
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LOTUS-SHAPED BOWLS: Fig. 39. 

Under Sasanian loans we have already described different bowls with embossed 
sides of poly-lobed shape, Fig. 21. As soon as the silversmiths had learnt the em¬ 
bossing technique, it was easy for them to make petals as well. A good example of 
the lotus shape is given by a series of bowls adorned with whorls of petals in re¬ 
pousse, Fig. 39:a. The shape of the bowl itself is discernible beneath the petals 
and resembles those described earlier. The petals enframe the bowl as the calyx 
of a real flower cup, and they are beautifully drawn in with characteristic contours 
and with a suggestion of a central ridge or vein (PI. 3). 

The petals do not reach up to the horizontal lip. The foot-rim is, as usual, straight 
and everted. The size of the different examples varies somewhat, as does also, 
characteristically enough, the ornamentation. The diameter is about 140 mm. 

Excimples of this type exist in the following collections: CKc, WSc, FMc, FGA, NGA, Hak. 

No direct parallels to these bowls in any other material are known to the author, 
but in pottery, YUeh yao and porcelain there are cups with double whorls of lotus 
petals, Fig. 39:f. In other cases an inverted lotus flower is used as the foot of a 
candlestick with five candle holders.^) A box and cover are also sometimes en¬ 
framed in lotus petals, Fig. 39:e. Still greater similarity is exhibited by the lotus 
socles in Shosoin (Item 636), Fig. 39:d. The open lotus chalice has the same function 
in both cases. It is not a very far step from the lotus flower with free petals or in 
high relief to a whorl of petals executed close to the surface of a vessel. To a certain 
extent silver calls for a lower relief than cast bronze and earthenware. To judge 
from the pattern, the lotus bowls of this type appear to be from early T’ang. 

The silver bowls. Fig. 39:c, might on the other hand belong to a somewhat later 
part of the period. Lotus petals cover the sides in three whorls placed above each 
other, but they are plain and separated by double outlines. Above the upper whorl 
of petals there are also conventionalized bunches of stamina. To a certain extent 
these bowls are more naturalistic as they are without foot-rim and really give an 
impression of an open lotus flower. The known bowls range in diameter between 
245 mm and 689 mm. The bigger one is somewhat weaker in shape and Umehara 
dates it from Sung.*) The author would prefer to refer it to the ninth century. 
The two bowls are found in CKc and Hak. 

Although it is difficult to find Indian parallels to these bowls, we have to regard 
them as loans from the Buddhist world. For, as already noted, there are often vases 
and other containers with a garland of lotus leaves around the sides encircling the 
body as a flower-cup. Fig. 38:e. It was undoubtedly this idea which the Chinese 
adopted as a shape for bowls, after they had learnt from Sasanian silver work how 
to trace embosses around the sides of a cup or bowl. In the museum of Mathura 

*) London Exhibition 1935—36. Cat. No. 2479. 

*) S. Umehara, Selected Specimens of the Chinese Bronze Collection in the Hakkaku Art Museum, 
1951. No. 40. 
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there is a stone vase decorated with lotus petals in several whorls, thus giving the 
impression of a lotus chalice, Fig. 39:g. Nor in this case do the petals reach up 
to the lip of the vase, but a vine border is placed above them. If the Indian artist 
could make a stone vase of this type, he must first have seen a vessel that was in 
all probability of metal. 

LOTUS-SHAPED PLATTERS: Fig. 40. 

In Shosoin there are three flower-shaped silver platters on four legs in the shape 
of leaf-volutes (Item 635), Fig. 40:a. The brims are divided into eight petals which 
undoubtedly reproduce the petals of the lotus flower with its characteristic contours. 
The sides are S-shaped in section and the brim is horizontal. The platter, seen 
from above, will thus have the same outline as an open lotus flower. The diameter 
of these platters is 420 mm, and the height is 106 mm. 

A small silver dish of a similar type in AIC has a horizontal and broader brim in 
proportion to the dish itself. Fig. 40:c. The sides are divided into eight lobes, but 
the outline becomes the same as in the case of the big platters. Thus the four legs 
are similar to Fig. 40:a, but the diameter of the dish is only 100 mm. 

We also include here a gold platter without legs. It was discovered in 1950 in 
an east Kirghiz tomb together with a few post-Sasanian vases. Fig. 40:d. Judging 
from shape and decoration it must be Chinese or made in close connection with a 
Chinese model.^) 

Sometimes the silversmith varied the lotus-shape and made the platter oval 
instead of circular, as Item 641 in ShosOin, Fig. 40:b. 

It is very interesting to find this shape already represented during T’ang, as it 
is so common in the blue and white porcelain during Ming. 

In this case too it is difficult to refer to any direct parallels among the Indian 
types of vessels. We often see, however, both in paintings in Ajanta and on Gupta 
sculptures that the Bodhisattvas and ministering spirits hold platters in their hands. 
These platters contain flowers and fruit. It is, however, difficult to distinguish the 
details, but we might also find here platters with a garland of leaves around the 
margins. The Chinese themselves undoubtedly manufactured the platters in this 
way but found their prototypes among the Indian loans. 

JEWELRY: Fig. 41. 

In the introduction we remarked that an Indian feature in sculpture from Northern 
Ch’i and Northern Chou was the rich equipment of jewelry on the Bodhisattvas. 
If we study the Buddhist sculpture and painting during T’ang we find this jewelry 
there too. On the Bodhisattvas flanking the great Buddha at Lung-men 
from 672—675 similar strings of pearls are hanging round the neck and from a 
great jewel on the center of the belly.^) 

*) S. V. Kiselev, Drewnjaja Istorja Juinoi Sibiri, Moskwa 1949, p. 337. 

•) O. Sir6n, Chinese Sculpture, Vol. IV, pi. 445. 
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At regular intervals there are rosettes with pearls or set stones, and the strings 
of pearls are double or plaited of several strings. The eleven-headed Kuanyin 
from Ch’i-pao T’ai in Ch’ang-an, now in FGA, wears around the neck a rich ornament 
of pearl strings and palmette plaques, and around the upper arms there are bracelets 
with oval stones and set pearls with palmette ornaments.^) 

Long double strings of pearls are, on the other hand, hanging round the neck 
down to the navel on the exquisite Bodhisattva from Lung-men, now in FAM.*) 
Round the arms there are also double strings of pearls used as bracelets. A series 
of similar examples could be taken from sculptures with long strings of pearls 
hanging down from the neck, crossing each other on a big plaque just at the navel 
and then continuing down along the thighs and curving inwards at the knees. 
There is often a richly executed necklace on the breast too. On the head there are 
diadem-like head-dressings with floral rosettes etc. 

The same types of jewelry are also found in paintings in Tun-huang and Horyuji. 
In general, pearls and rosettes of oval stones seem to be encircled by a garland 
of pearls and they seem to represent the most common form of jewelry. 

In Indian sculpture and painting from Gupta and pre-Gupta time we find many 
examples of the same kind of jewelry. Already the Bharhut sculptures of Yaksis 
are richly adorned with strings of pearls in broad neck ornaments. Around arms 
and legs there are also strings of pearls, and the whole dress of the young female 
figurines often consists entirely of strings of pearls arranged in different ways. From 
Sahchi and Mathura we have also rich examples of »the jewelry dress». The Amara- 
vati figures wear several types of strings of pearls round the hips, legs and arms 
and have big necklaces. This remarkable use of strings of pearls may also be 
illustrated by a series of examples from Ajanta. Here too we find the richly executed 
diadems with rosette and palmette ornaments encircled by inlayed stones.®) 

In this way we can make a thorough investigation of jewels belonging to the 
Buddhist deities, but it is considerably more difficult to find examples of jewelry 
used by the Chinese women during T’ang. We have already described a few typical 
hair-omaments under the heading of Traditional Chinese Forms, a bracelet and 
belt plaques etc. under the heading of Sasanian Loans. 

The most remarkable shape of head-dress during T’ang is represented by the 
ceremonial crowns only partly preserved in Shosoin but whose main ornaments 
consist of jeng-huang (Fig. 57:1) made of thick gold sheet and evidently designed 
to be seen in silhouette in front of the forehead. At the sides and above these birds 
there were arranged flowers.^) An idea of how it was arranged we can get from an 
interesting hairdress which might have had an elaborate decoration of birds and 
floral sprays, i. e. the diadem of gold, CKc No. 42. It is a broad horizontal band 

L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit., pi. 56: b. 

*) Op. cit. pi. 57: b. 

*) This jewelry can be studied in almost every book about old Indicm sculpture and painting. 

*) Sh5s5in Gomotsu Zuroku, Vol. Ill, pis. 51 — 64. 
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with a star-shaped flower, probably lotus, in the centre and running swan-i (an 
animal to be described below) at the ends. Fig. 41 :a. The band is decorated with 
a diaper pattern. Six cylinders on the reverse have held the birds and flowers. 

Still better can we understand what the diadem looked like from the handscroU 
with »A Queen and Court-ladies» (Berenson Coll.) in Wei-Ch’ih I-seng’s style.^) 
All the women are beautifully dressed with diadems in their hair, the Queen natur¬ 
ally wearing the most elaborate. In the centre there is a rosette with a stone and 
encircling leaf-scrolls. Fig. 41 :b. The other diadems are somewhat simpler but all 
have a central rosette with stone settings. 

Somewhat different is another diadem worn by Buddha’s mother on the hand-scroll 
after Wu Tao-tzu in the Abe coll.*) 

The central figure is here a phoenix on a plate siurounded by rosette ornaments. 
Fig. 41 :c. The Queen is wearing large hairpins with pendants. 

From these paintings we realize that the diadems worn by Bodhisattvas were not 
fictitious but had a real background. The diadems and hair ornaments described 
afford an explanation of some large hairpins in MIA made in granular work with 
turquoise cloisonn^.*) These large rosette-flowers were undoubtedly arranged 
together with a diadem into a crown-like hairdress. 

If we can trace the prototypes of the Bodhisattva diadems to India, it is evidently 
from that coimtry that the Chinese jewelers got the idea of the rich diadems worn 
by the Empress, court ladies and wealthy people. The rosettes with stone setting 
and floral patterns are common, but of course the Chinese made them according 
to their own taste. Considering the elaborate hair ornaments used already during 
Han and the Six Dynasties it is easy to understand that the new Indian mode was 
welcomed by the Chinese and further developed. At the end of T’ang and during 
the 10th century the diadems were already enormous in size, and soon the magni¬ 
ficent crown overloaded with jing-huang, insects, flowers and fruit made its appea¬ 
rance. The crown in MMA is a splendid example of such a hairdressing.*) 

The court ladies in Wei-ch’ih I-seng’s painting also have necklaces of a type 
recalling those on the Bodhisattvas. On the breast there is a plaque with rosette 
of a precious stone encircled by petals. Fig. 41:f,g. From this ornament pearls are 
suspended down like drops. It is difficult to indicate the material of the chain but 
it was probably made of gold or silver. 

Very often the necklace has consisted of a string of pearls with plaques. This 
can be studied in the Tun-huang paintings of prominent donators. A painting in 
FGA of a Bodhisattva shows a noble lady offering a lotus to the divinity. She is 
dressed in an elaborate crown with feng-htuing, hairpins and pendants, and round the 

O. Sir6n, op. cit. Vol. Ill, pi. 43. 

*) O. Sir6n, op. cit. Vol. Ill, pi. 87. 

*) The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty. A loan exhibition orgcmized by the Los Angeles county museum 
from collections in America, the Orient and Europe. January—February 17, 1967. Cat. No. 320, 322. 

*) A. Priest, Chinese Jewelry. 
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collar she wears strings of pearls from which hang feather-like plaques, Cf. Fig. 
41:1. 

Earrings or pendants also belonged to the typical T’ang jewelry. They can be 
studied in the same paintings as we have already referred to and are composed of 
a ring with set pearls as a pendant, Fig. 41 :c. 

A pair of ear ornaments in MIA belongs to this type of jewelry and is obviously 
from T’ang, Fig. 41 :h. In this case there are only one pearl and a stone set in 
whorls of gold petals, one above the other, and in between are two small pearls; 
above is a triangular stone. The whole is soldered on to a bent pin. A large ring 
in MIA with a triangular pendant of set stones and a large pearl suspended from 
it belongs to the T’ang jewelry. 

There evidently existed other types of bracelets as well, although nothing of 
that kind is known from the finds published hitherto. Bracelets are very common 
on Buddhistic divinities but were not frequently worn by human beings, i. e. 
T’ang ladies. A few examples may be mentioned. Some of the court ladies in 
Wei-ch’ih I-seng’s painting have an ordinary closed ring without any decoration 
round the wrist. The dancing girl in front of Lokapala Vaisravana in the paintings 
after the same artist in the Palace Museum of Peking and FGA^) has a pair of 
bracelets encircled with a pearl setting, which shows that even in this case the 
bracelets of the Bodhisattvas were common. Fig. 41 :j shows a young woman in 
the Ajanta paintings wearing similar bracelets. 

It has, indeed, been difficult to find any examples of finger rings on the ladies 
reproduced in paintings or in sculpture. 

We have, however, to presume that the nobility wore rings during T’ang and 
a few are in fact known. The most characteristic ring is Fig. 41 :i, with its rosette¬ 
like setting of the same type as so many of the ornaments found on the Bodhi¬ 
sattvas. The central stone is missing, but the setting itself shows clearly that 
there has originally been a stone encircled by a garland of gold petals. The ring 
belongs to the open type, which was already common during Han. 

Finally, to the jewelry we have to refer the long pendants suspended from the 
belt in front of the body or at the sides. Both men and women wore them, and 
we mentioned them earlier in connection with the Bodhisattvas. They are 
illustrated in the painting after Wu Tao-tzu, and a Buddhistic painting from 
Tun-huang dated from A. D. 897.*) 

Many of the loose plaques with granular work and set pearls or stones of rosette 
shape might have been used for such pendants.*) 

The jewelry which has been briefly described is a typical expression of the T’ang 
style. The Chinese jeweller made all the hair ornaments, necklaces, earrings etc. 
with great skill and according to his own taste but at the same time combined 

O. Sir6n, op. cit., pi. 47. 

*) O. Sir6n, op. cit., pi. 71. 

•) A. Priest, op. cit. 
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old tradition with new ideas. We might compare the jewelry worn by Buddhistic 
divinities in China with those in India and establish great similarities between 
them. The same applies to the jewelry worn by rich people in Ch’ang-an and 
Lo-yang during the same period. The Chinese had long been fond of wearing 
jewelry and some types had had a long tradition before T’ang. The stone and 
pearl setting in rosette ornaments, the strings of pearls and pendants and the 
floral ornaments were, however, inspired by India and Central Asia through 
Buddhism. Once again the objects used by and for the divinities became profane 
and very popular. 


If we wish to indicate the characteristics of the gold and silver objects from 
T’ang of Indian origin, it is not difficult to find their common denominator. They 
are in general connected with the Buddhist cult and are at first confined both 
in form and decoration to a definite group. The characteristic of the Indian 
shapes of vessels found in this connection, is, as we have seen, their globular and 
oval basic form. Reliquaries, ornamental vases for lotus and other flowers, alms 
bowls and jars all have swelling bodies. They are often without any supporting 
stem but rest sometimes on a broad, profiled foot-plate. The lip and neck are 
accentuated and clearly distinct from the body. The second main type is 
represented by the oval or ovoid high-necked bottles — poo p'ing — so often 
found in the hand of a Bodhisattva or of a monk. Ewers belong to the same type, 
and so do kundikas and several ceramic vessels. 

Although the shapes influenced by India via Buddhism are not so common in 
silver work, they are of considerable importance for pottery. It is no exaggeration 
toT say that the globular, ovoid and oval shapes became the most characteristic 
ones in T’ang pottery and were used during later periods too. When it comes to 
jewelry, the Chinese must have learned a great deal from the Indian jewellers 
and even in this field it had a definite value for the future. 


T’ANG INNOVATION FORMS 

In spite of the fact that the T’ang artists borrowed so many shapes for gold 
and silver work and other arts and crafts from abroad, they maintained their 
ability to achieve new creations. As we have seen, they never descended to 
slavish copying of a foreign shape that might be attractive to them, but every 
loan was immediately adapted to Chinese taste, though it is generally possible 
to trace its origin. Consequently the Chinese craftsmen during T’ang devised 
many new combinations, which must now be regarded as more or less their own 
inventions, even though the idea itself might have been foreign. 
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One of the most attractive ideas in the field of silver work is the use of the 
flower-chalice for cup. It was the Buddhistic holy lotus that first inspired the 
silversmiths, but soon other flowers, too, were adopted as models when they made 
a bowl, a dish or a cup. 

We have already described the lobed bowls of Persian types and shown how 
they gave the Chinese the idea of embossing the sides in different ways. The 
lotus shape was a quite natural development of this idea. 

The following description will indicate how the other floral shapes made their 
entrance into Chinese gold and silver work as new creations during T’ang. 

CHALICE-SHAPED BOWLS: Fig. 42. 

On the bowls described under Indian loans we could clearly identify the lotus, 
but it is not so easy to recognize the chalice on several other bowls. There are 
many bowls with the entire sides shaped as petals, reaching up to and making 
indentations at the lip. We might perhaps be tempted to put them together with 
the poly lobed bowls. Fig. 21, but there is an obvious difference between the two 
groups. Fig. 42:a,b,d, show a few typical examples of the new type of flower cup 
with only four or five petals starting at the bottom. At the lip they are rounded 
as real petals usually are when the flower is in full blossom. It is mainly by 
indentations between the petals and the turning out of the lip that they differ 
from the lobes on the bowls earlier described. The lobes reach up to the lip on 
the latter also, but it is horizontally plane without any indentations. It seems to 
have been during the latter part of T’ang that the ^chalice bowls)^ became common, 
but then they appear in different sizes and with low or high foot-rims. 

We clearly distinguish the bell-shaped flower-envelope on bowls of type Fig. 
42:a,b, which are known in several examples of somewhat varying size from 117 
mm in diameter to 210 mm. The foot can be a low rim or a higher stem. As a 
comparison we might mention a bowl of gilded bronze in Sh6s6in, Item 625, Fig. 
42:f. The flower-envelope is here exquisitely accentuated, as the lip is divided 
into six petals with characteristic outer contours and marked indentations between 
the petals. The central vein of the petals is also accentuated by a ring-matted 
line. The prototype of this bowl must have been a real flower. 

Silver bowls of type Fig. 42: a, b are to be found in: CKc, FCc, BM. 

A larger five-petalled variety of chalice bowls is Fig. 42:c,d, known in no less 
than 14 examples, of which 8 have a cover, which might itself also be used as a 
bowl. These bowls are said to come from Pa4in, a place between Mongolia and 
Manchuria. Earlier they were referred to Sung, but they might rather belong 
to the latter half of T’ang. (The diameter of the bowl is up to about 245 mm 
and the height, excluding the cover, 60 mm, including the cover, 110 mm). The 
idea of the bowl-shaped cover is not anything new for T’ang but can be traced 
back to the archaic bronzes, in which fu, kuei, tou and ttiei can have a cover 
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with foot-rim or legs. The large silver bowls are naturally somewhat more open, 
but the flower-cup is still discernible. Two bronze bowls of the same shape but 
with a spout have to be mentioned here because they have gilt pattern on the 
lobes similar to the Pa-lin bowls, Fig. 42:h. 

Parallels to this type occur in pottery, in Yileh yao and Ju yao, but they did not 
become popular until during Sung and later. 

Silver bowls of type Fig. 42: c, d are to be found in: CKc, MMc, HMc, NWc, AHc, HLc, BCAG, PUM, 
SAM, LLc. 

Magnificent similar bowls occur in Shosoin, Item 613. Each of a pair of tureen¬ 
shaped oval bowls with cover is built up as a flower-cup, and is similar in type to 
Fig. 42:f, although the petals are drawn out into elegant points and the foot is 
fashioned like an inverted flower, Fig. 42:i. The whorls of petals give then the 
impression of a double lotus socle. The cover is in open-work with a rich scroll 
pattern, and the knob is a lotus flower again. Like the small bowl, they are also 
made of gilded copper and they are up to 420 mm in length. These tureens might 
also have been used as censers on the altar since the cover is in open-work. In 
late Buddhistic paintings from Tun-huang similar vessels are placed on the altar 
in front of the Buddha. 

BOWLS OF OTHER SHAPES: Fig. 43. 

Related to the flower-cup-like vessels described above is a silver bowl with six- 
lobed sides and wavy rim. Fig. 43:a. Instead of the indentations of the lip there 
is a horizontal brim as a plaited band. Up till now only one example is known, 
namely that in CKc, No. 100, with the foot-rim missing. 

Similar smaller bowls are, however, known from the T’ang porcelain, which 
might have a hemispherical shape with plaited horizontal brim or lobed side but 
plain horizontal brim. They have in both cases a typical foot-rim.^) 

Apart from the floral types there are also other circular bowls of a shallow form, 
Fig. 43:b,e. They differ from the types described under Fig. 19 in the open shape, 
the gentle S-curve of the sides and the everted foot-rim, and might be regarded 
as a developed version of the earlier ones. This type of bowl occurs in different 
sizes from 170 mm to 207 mm and seems to have been common during Late T’ang, 
judging from the decoration. 

Parallels to these bowls are also found in pottery as it is undoubtedly a shape 
suitable for turning. Thus it is known in stoneware with different coloured glaze. 

Examples of the type Fig. 43: c, d in silver are to be found in: FMc, HAM. 

FLORAL-SHAPED PLATTERS: Fig. 44. 

AVe have already dealt with the large platters on three or four legs in our descrip¬ 
tion of the Sasanian and Indian loans. Very soon the Chinese gave these platters 

G. Lindberg, op. cit., Nos. 8, 16, 17, 18. 
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a brim with a considerably richer outline, Fig. 44:a. A very good example is found 
in Shos5in of gilt bronze, Item 624, which is oval with the rim in four ogee¬ 
shaped petals. The feet are made of leaf-volutes as on the large platters Fig. 40:b. 
Among the silver vessels from Pei Htuing Shan there are also some larger dishes 
or platters of similar shape but without feet. Fig. 44:c is oval with four petals 
and one lobe between each petal and with a broad rim. Still simpler is Fig. 44:d, 
which has only four petals. They both lack feet. Another large dish from the 
same find is oval too, but the petals are arranged in quite another way. Fig. 44:g. 

A large circular, six-lobed dish in Hak. of gilt bronze might be placed in the 
same group. Fig. 44:b. 

Dishes of similar types must have been common especially during late T’ang. 

Several shapes of platters might also be studied in the T’ang paintings. One 
of the court-ladies on Wen-ch’ih I-seng’s handscroll has a four-lobed dish or platter 
with a border of petals at the brim in her hand.^) 

The best illustration of the richly varying shapes is given by platters and dishes 
in pottery and lacquered wood. Fig. 42:e,f. A glazed pottery dish on four legs 
might then be given the same shape as Fig. 42:e or the shape of four lily palmettos 
extending from a square. In ShosSin there are twentyfive flower-shaped tables 
of this type made in wood and decorated in lacquer and colour. Item 757 (our 
Fig. 42:f). 

A dish in the shape of an Artemisia leaf. Fig. 42:h, with the point folded and 
the veins clearly indicated in relief, is in a category by itself. Composite scrolls 
in repouss4 work jut out from the veins (PI. ll:e). 

Although this dish represents a unique object in silver work, there are parallels 
in other materials, such as for instance a leaf of agate in Shosoin, Item 402. 

STEM CUPS: Fig. 45. 

We have already dealt with different types of stem cups, mostly of Sasanian 
shapes. It might seem logical to refer a type with lotus-shaped bowl to the Indian 
loans. As, however, the idea of combining the Sasanian stem cup with a lotus 
cup must entirely be ascribed to the Chinese, it is more correct to describe them 
among the T’ang Innovation Forms. The common type. Fig. 45:a,b,c, has one 
whorl of lotus petals encircling the sides and another on the bottom. The whorls 
are separated by a pearl border. Fig. 45:a, or by the angle marking the transition 
between side and bottom. The number of petals varies and the transition to the 
stem is also different. The latter might be narrow with a nodule. Fig. 45:a,b, 
the division of petals continuing on the stem and foot-plate. In other cases the 
foot is broader and plane with a bottom ring on the bowl as a fixing point. Fig. 45:c. 
Another type has a plane stem without nodule and is of a heavier shape. Fig. 45:d. 
In some cases the lotus petals are arranged only in one whorl starting from the 

O. Sir6n, Chinese Painting. Vol. Ill, pi. 43. 
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bottom, Fig. 45:e,g. Quite a special shape is that of Fig. 45:h with only four lancelot 
petals and a more slender silhouette than the others. The variety Fig. 45:f, with 
three whorls of petals enclosing the sides, is reminiscent of the lotus bowls Fig. 39:c 
but is only known in one example. 

The types accounted for show clearly how the imagination of the Chinese silver¬ 
smith worked when he used the flower cup of a lotus as a vessel. He could vary 
it almost ad infinitum, especially as the decoration is never repeated exactly. 

OTHER CUPS: Fig. 46. 

The possibilities of varying the flower-cup shape of silver vessels are almost 
unlimited. New varieties will certainly be discovered in the T’ang tombs. Many of 
the small cups preserved only in glazed pottery have shapes and patterns which 
are suggestive of precious metals, but as long as they are not known in gold and 
silver we cannot account for all of them. A few more types made in silver are, how¬ 
ever, still to be mentioned. An exquisite small cup, Fig. 46:a, is pointed oval, 
four-lobed and amazingly powerful in form. It demonstrates how well the Chinese 
silversmiths understood how to remodel the loans from Persia and India into a 
new, clearly Chinese creation. Quite a new type of bowl or cup is Fig. 46:b (PI. 
22:c), whose sides are made in basket pattern. At the lip the double band holds 
the plaited strings together. This bowl comes from the find at Pei Huang Shan 
and is thus from Late T’ang. The shape is evidently in imitation of a corn-measure, 
and the same idea is also reproduced in T’ang porcelain, and in jade, both round 
and square, of which the latter is represented in CKc.^) The basket pattern was 
moreover used in several different materials during Sung and later. The shape has 
then no real connection with gold and silver work but is borrowed from other 
materials. 

BOXES: Fig. 47. 

As old Chinese shapes we have already described different boxes of characteristic 
forms. Fig. 9. There are, however, several other types in silver, which must be 
regarded as novelties invented by the T’ang artists. Boxes likewise borrowed 
their shapes from the lotus and other flowers, as there are several larger boxes 
with an outline resembling an open flower, Fig. 47:a,b. The bottom as well as the 
cover is of the same shape and the decoration is repeated in an excellent way. 
The sides are straight like those of most of the T’ang boxes. The diameter is 90 mm. 

Examples of these boxes are to be foimd in: EEc., Formerly ERc. 

Among the mirror-boxes in Shosoin this lotus shape has also been given to the 
box with p'ing Vo decoration, Item 608. 

The ogee-shaped’petal motif is used on boxes. Fig. 47:c,e, as well as on bowls, 

T’ang Exhibition, London 1955. Cat. No. 227, 315. 
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cups and dishes. Every petal has its own individual decoration in the shape either 
of connecting scrolls or of branches. The sides are straight and the diameter may 
be about 100—115 mm. 

Examples are to be found in: MFA, RMA, NMc. 

The silversmiths did not always use only the floral shape for the outline but 
chased the petals distinctly as a whorl running just inside the outer edge, Fig. 47:i. 
Another possibility was to divide the surfaces into six petals with lobed outline, 
Fig. 47:f,g. The embossing could also reproduce two opposed petal whorls, Fig. 47:d. 

The later boxes are found only in small sizes with diameters between 20 and 48 
mm, but all have the bottom and cover alike and the sides straight. 

Examples are to be found: Fig. 47: e in MMc, Fig. 47: f in MMc, Fig. 47: g in MMc. 

Not very complicated but still representing a new invention for T’ang is a small 
four-lobed gold box and cover, CKc No. 40, Fig. 47:h. It is a combination of the 
rectangular boxes of type Fig. 9:d and the lobed types, Fig. 47:f. It is also known 
in a late silver version and in pottery of a late pattern.^) 

Besides the round and oval lobed boxes there also occur some fanciful types. For 
instance, lotus leaves could form the outline of a box from late T’ang, Fig. 47:n, 
on the bottom and cover of which the same leaves are repeated in the decoration 
together with a pair of mandarin ducks (PI. 23:b). The leaf is seen partly from above 
and partly from the side, so that there is a kidney-shaped silhouette. As usual, 
the sides are straight and decorated individually. The length of this box is 81 mm. 

One example only is so far known, namely CKc No. 124. 

Unique, so far as the author is aware, is an attractive leaf-shaped box which 
was excavated at Hsi-an in 1955 together with two other silver pieces, already 
noted. It is oblong with ogee-shaped petals and has the typical pattern of parrots 
in gilt relief. Fig. 47:j. 

For the first time the Chinese started to use fruit shapes, such as the melon with 
its typical lobes. Fig. 47:q. Furthermore, on the cover there is a frog. The lobes 
are adorned with vine scrolls. 

Examples are to be found in: FGA, WHc. 

Another popular type during T’ang is the clam shell used for boxes of different 
sizes. Originally the artists may have used real shells adorned with inlay of gold 
sheet with turquoise cloisonne and granulation on a lacquer background. The clam 
shell might also be adorned with a silver pattern in open-work of p'ing Vo, Fig. 
68:d. Sometimes the silversmiths cast a clam shell in silver as in Fig. 47:m, which 
also has in the interior the embryo of a pearl. The examples, in natural size, are 
about 85 mm in width. 

') T’ang Exhibition, London, OCS, 1954. No. 127. 
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The next step is represented by Fig. 47:1 with the shape somewhat modified and 
the silver sheet hammered out to a uniform thickness (PL 23:c). Possibly it never 
covered a real mussel, but might have had a thin silver sheet or lacquer covering 
the interior. The two shells are held together by a hinge as in the case of a real 
mussel. The decoration indicates that this mussel dates from the end of T’ang. 
The shape is not found later on, and no parallels have yet been found in any material 
other than gilded bronze. 

Examples of clam shells with gold or silver decoration, of silver or gilt bronze are to be found in: 
MFA (clam shell with gold decoration), ROMA (clam shell with silver p’»nj7 f’o), FGA, CKc, DGc, MMc, 
Hak, MMA. 

Among the boxes we must also include a variety of the earlier described globular 
one, Fig. 34. Instead of the plain sides, foiu* circular bosses have been chased and 
there are three small legs. Around the lip is a neck-ring as a support for the leaf¬ 
shaped cover, Fig. 47:o. Only one example in silver is known to the author, namely 
in Horyuji.^) The shape occurs more often in ceramics, both in pottery and por¬ 
celain, Fig. 47:p. 

LADLES: Fig. 48. 

To the most beautiful silver specimens from T’ang we might refer the big ladles, 
the bowls of which are often hammered in lobes running along its length. The 
lobes point to a Persian origin, but as there are no such ladles known in Persian 
silver work, it might not be wrong to include them among the new creations of the 
T’ang silversmiths. Fig. 48:a,b. 

One type has seven rounded lobes with the central lobe somewhat extruded. 
Fig. 48:b, and the handle S-shaped, first flat and then convex, ending in a bird’s 
head. The length ranges between 317 mm and 250 mm. 

Examples are to be found in: FGA, SAM, MMA. 

Another variety is five-lobed with smaller side lobes and the central one drawn 
out into a tip. Fig. 48:a. The handle is band-like, ending in a bird’s head. The 
length is about 260 mm. 

Examples are to be found in: CKc, AIC. 

INCENSE BURNERS WITH LONG HANDLE: Fig. 49. 

Since stem cups with lotus-shaped bowl are included under the heading of T’ang 
Innovation Shapes, we also refer to the same group a special type of incense burners. 
In Shosoin there are several samples of various materials and execution. Fig. 49:a, 
b,c. 

This type consists of a stem cup resembling the Sasanian type, although the stem is 
Nan bu shihi dai ji dai kyO. HOryuji dai kyo. Vol. 56. T5ky5 1928. 
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short and narrow with a broad, plane foot-plate, which is lobed along the margin. 
This stem cup has a long, horizontal handle on a level with the mouth, which ends 
in an angular bent section of the same height as the cup serving as a support. Often 
too, it has a small plate carrying a sitting lion. Fig. 49:b. Some examples have a 
support consisting merely of a slit tongue. Fig. 49:a. 

These incense burners occur already during the Six Dynasties in Buddhist 
representations, and they were evidently made before T’ang for use in the Buddhist 
cult. It is true that in one case we find the long-handled incense burner in the 
Ajanta paintings, but that is a considerably simpler one with a cylindrical bowl 
and plain handle.^) On the other hand it is difficult to find any examples similar 
to the typical Chinese objects. Closer to this one is a censer held by a Bodhisattva 
from Gandhara, Fig. 49:e. 

Of still another type is a copper censer which was found in Lou-lan by Sven 
Hedin.*) It comes from the military station and consists of a lotus-shaped bowl 
with a similar lid, which is fixed to the long horizontal handle by a loop. This type 
in all probability has its prototype in India. It might be referred to the 3rd century 
A. D. 

The long-handled incense burner was a typical vessel in the Buddhistic cult but 
was evidently given various shapes. The particular type of T’ang censer might 
possibly have been developed somewhere in Central Asia, but so far we do not know 
where. For the present it is reasonable to group it with the T’ang Innovation Shapes. 
In China also a cylindrical vessel with long handle was used already during Han for 
ironing, and consequently it was not a new idea to T’ang. To combine a stem cup 
close in type to the Sasanian ones with a long handle might also be an invention 
of the Chinese themselves. There are different opinions among the scholars regarding 
this special shape. Yetts has given some interesting explanations concerning it 
in the Eumorfopoulos Coll. Catalogue.®) 

There is still only one example of silver known, in BM, Fig. 49:d, whereas two 
examples in Sh5s5in are decorated in pHng-Vo. They are usually made of bronze, 
as may be seen in Sh6s5in and Hak. but also of pewter as in MMA. 

MIRRORS: Fig. 50. 

After having described the circular and square types of mirrors among the Tradi¬ 
tional Chinese Shapes, we have also reason to deal with several new types, which 
must be regarded as Chinese novelties. Very common during this period are the 
mirrors floral in shape, e. g. with the outline of an open lotus or similar flower. 
Fig. 50:a,c. The petals can vary between six for the small and eight for the ordinary 

*) Yazdani et al., op. cit., Part III, pi. VII. 

*) F. Bergmcui, Lou-lan wood-carvings and small finds discovered by Sven Hedin (BMFEA, No. 7. 
1935, pi. VIII; 6). 

*) W. P. Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of the Chinese & Korean bronzes 
etc. No. B. 304. 
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sizes. Sometimes the petals are ogee-shaped, which is, however, not so common, 
Fig. 50:e,g. The other shape of mirror which is also very well represented in the 
T’ang material has the outer border divided into 6 or 8 lobes. Fig. 50:b,d. A star-like 
shape is furthermore used for small mirrors. Fig. 50:f. All of them must be noted 
here because they appear with gold or silver backing. Otherwise they merely 
emphasize the profusion of differing shapes in metal work during T’ang. 

JEWELRY: Fig. 51. 

In the previous description we could refer some T’ang jewelry to each of the 
three groups, i. e. some were developed from Traditional Chinese Shapes, some 
were borrowed from Persian goldsmithing and the main part came from Indian 
jewelry. In spite of that there are some left which must be regarded as new Chinese 
shapes. The complex hair dressing with tiaras and flowers in silver sheet making 
a crown-like arrangement are certainly a typical Chinese creation based on old 
patterns and Indian features, but we have preferred to describe them in these 
sections. A new type of diadem from the end of T’ang is, however. Fig. 51:a, with 
feng-htuing facing one another on a background of ornamental knots and scrolls. 
The whole ornament is made in one piece and of thin silver sheet. 

Of the jewelry, which is richly represented in the preserved material from Late 
T’ang, the hairpins form quite a special type. There is often — as earlier — a 
pair, each pin consisting of two needles and a big head piece. The latter is usually 
very richly adorned in open-work, lotus scrolls and birds. Fig. 51:d with or other 
floral scrolls with lions, fishes, etc.. Fig. 51:e,f. In other cases there are only floral 
scrolls twining round each other, which form the pattern. Fig. 51:b. 

We may well ask how the Chinese got the idea of making the hairpins in this 
almost baroque way, as they were earlier content to have the common U-shaped 
hairpins, which have been mentioned in connection with the Traditional Chinese 
Shapes. It is true that they were sometimes given an intricate ornamental decora¬ 
tion, often a floral ornament, but it was then kept within the area indicated by 
the construction of the pins. Fig. 13:f. An explanation of the new type of hairpins 
might, however, be derived from the crowns previously described. They were connect¬ 
ed by loose flowers or rosettes and the central diadem. When the diadem became 
more elaborated. Fig. 51:a, the pins were also changed into a corresponding shape. 
The new type of hairpins combined with the diadem can be studied in several late 
paintings from Tun-huang. Very often the noble ladies kneeling at the feet of Buddha 
have a very rich hairdressing with central diadem and large hairpins set roimd 
in fan-shape, Fig. 41 :c, e. Sometimes they are adorned with pendants hanging down 
from the horizontally arranged pair of pins. 

The floral sprays have undoubtedly been attached to the crown itself, as is the 
case with the well-preserved gold crown in MMA from Sung or later.^) The Chinese 

*) A. Priest, Chinese jewelry. New York 1944. 
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might to a certain extent have been influenced by the Indian mode of wearing living 
flowers in the hair, but they have instead preferred to make them of a more lasting 
material. Flowers and floral scrolls also constitute the most important details 
on the big hairpins. They seem to be aerial in spite of their size because of their 
execution in gilt openwork. 

An idea of what they looked like on a T’ang lady we get from the paintings in 
Tun-huang. On a painting, dated A. D. 897, i. e. at the end of the T’ang, we see 
a noble lady wearing a very rich hairdressing, and similar crown-like ornaments 
are often worn by the adorants on the Buddhist paintings.^) 


The typical feature of all the new Chinese forms which we have previously 
described is mainly their naturalistic character. The Chinese make bowls, dishes, 
platters, cups and boxes in the shape of flowers, leaves and fruit or borrow the 
box construction of the shell in order to make copies in silver. Furthermore, they 
combine elements from Persia and India into a new creation as in the case of the 
lotus-shaped stem cups and bowls. The long-handled incense burners become a 
combination of old Chinese tradition and Indian as well as Persian elements, 
which results in an exquisite new shape. There are almost unlimited possibilities 
in the number of new varieties, and future excavations will undoubtedly increase 
the material hitherto known. 

As to the new Chinese shapes, we might state that they belong mainly to Late 
T’ang and thus constitute a transition period to the shapes during Sung and later 
periods. Several of the gold and silver objects are also found, as we have seen, 
in YUeh yao or porcelain, in agate, jade, rhinoceros horn or wood, which indicates 
that gold and silver did not constitute the primary material in this case. The new 
Chinese shapes are also used after T’ang, more or less serving as a basis for the 
future development. 


PATTERNS 

Our description of the shapes has clearly shown how numerous are the different 
types in the preserved material. It might not be too much to state that during 
T’ang the Chinese gave full play to their imagination and ability to combine old 
and new ideas in decorative art. The t 5 pes vary, and still more so the patterns. 
The goldsmiths could easily by tracing give to each piece its own individual 
decoration. In the gold and silver work from T’ang there are groups of specimens 

Good examples are to be seen in P. Pelliot, Les Grottes de Touen-houang, 1—6, Paris 1914—24. 
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with related decoration but never any exact duplicates. The goldsmith obviously 
first drew the pattern directly on a specimen and then traced it. For every new 
specimen he could vary the details of the basic ornamentation indefinitely. 

If we wish to make a survey of the common patterns we shall likewise have to 
classify them under different groups. This could be done in many ways, but the 
author has preferred to describe the details of the patterns according to their 
origin in the same four groups as the shapes. Some motifs follow the Chinese 
tradition from Han or earlier, others are loans from Persia or India. Finally, 
there is a large group representing the foreign elements assimilated into a new 
Chinese combination. 

It might seem unpractical to classify the d^cor on a vessel according to the 
origin of the details, making no attempt to describe the pattern in its entirety. 
The combinations of motifs show, however, that the Chinese artists handled both 
their own and foreign ornaments with great freedom. On the same silver vessel 
we can find old pattern details as well as Persian and new Chinese ones. This 
makes it difficult to describe at one and the same time the complete decoration 
of a specimen. Further, we shall have to classify the patterns without regard to 
the shapes. Then by way of conclusion an attempt will be made to sum up the 
characteristics of the whole T’ang style and its successive development. 

Sometimes it may naturally be difficult to establish with certainty the origin 
of a motif. To determine the origin as well as the development of many pattoms 
we have to make comparisons with material from other sections of decorative 
art as well as from sculpture and painting. Actually it means examining most 
of the T’ang ornamentation, especially as most of the characteristic patterns have 
been executed in gold and silver work in masterly fashion. The author has confined 
himself to showing the Persian or Indian origin of the patterns, although it is 
clear that several of them could be traced further back to Hellenistic art. It 
would take us beyond the purpose of this study to treat of the development of 
Persian and Indian patterns before they reached China or to study their trans¬ 
formation on the way through Central Asia. 

To make this description as easy to survey as possible, all the details of the 
ornaments have been reproduced in outline drawings and in series together with 
comparative material. The drawings have mostly been done by the author, and 
on the whole they are based on the photographic material in order to come as 
close as possible to the original. The precision is of course not perfect, though 
clear enough to comprehend the characteristics of the motifs. Patterns from gold 
and silver work are as a rule in actual size, but the comparative material may 
vary. 

TRADITIONAL CHINESE PATTERNS: Figs. 52-64. 

As there are comparatively few Traditional Chinese Shapes among gold and 
silver ware, there are not too many examples of traditional Chinese patterns. 
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Already the Han period had in itself meant a considerable change of style in 
relation to the Yin and Chou, but geometrical and zoomorphic motifs were still 
the dominant ones. The new floral ornaments are very few and consist of a four- 
petalled Stellaria on textiles, bronzes, lacquer work and pottery, which is found 
to have already existed during the Huai style period. On the painted lacquer 
basket from Lo-lang is a floral scroll with fan-shaped palmette flowers.^) From 
the Lo-lang tombs two bronze bowls have been excavated which are adorned with 
lotus scrolls of an early type. Umehara has grouped them among the Han finds, 
but evidently they must be from the very end of this period or somewhat later.*) 
A hundred years after the Han period the zoomorphic and geometrical ornaments 
are still the dominant ones. To some extent they even existed in the T’ang 
dynastry. 

SAW-TEETH: Fig. 52:a-l. 

A common border on bowls, stem cups and cups with handle is saw-teeth in a 
few varieties. Fig. 52:a—g, usually consisting of a simple zigzag band with more 
or less pointed teeth. The background is ring-matted and sometimes a small 
circle is put in every tooth. Fig. 52:c—e. In a few cases the saw-teeth are combined 
with groups of three semicircles. Fig. 52:g. The common place for the ornament 
is around the lip, bottom or foot-rim of the vessel (PI. 10:b,d). 

The border with saw-teeth seems to be used mainly on utensils from early 
T’ang, but there are also examples from late T'ang with such an ornament. 
However, it never appears during Sung or later. An early version. Fig. 52:c, on 
a box and cover (PL l:b) might be dated somewhat before T’ang. A double border 
from a mirror of Suei type is contemporaneous. Fig. 52:d. In both cases the saw- 
teeth have a circle, as on so many mirrors from pre-T’ang time. 

It is not difficult to trace the saw-teeth ornament. Both the simple and the 
more complicated variety are used during the Six Dynasties and the Han period. 
Many Han mirrors are adorned with saw-teeth ornament and so are other bronze 
specimens. Fig. 52:h—1. The well-known dish in the MHc with gilded borders has 
this ornament represented in a particularly detailed way, where the teeth must 
be conventionalized cicadas. Fig. 52:j, but other bronzes also illustrate the early 
use of the simple border. Fig. 52:i. In granular work from Han it is also used as 
described in the introduction. 

PEARL BAND: Fig. 52:m—t. 

Another geometrical motif for borders is circles or pearls, sometimes used 
together with saw-teeth. Fig. 52:c, and far more rare than saw-teeth. Fig. 52:m,n. 
It may consist of plain rings or a dot in the centre of each »pearl». It is seldom 

*) A. Koizumi, The Tomb of Painted Basket of Lo-lang. 1934. 

*) S. Umehara, ChOsen Kobunkwa SOkan II, pis. 10—11. 
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found on silver but more often in filigree work, mainly on the richly adorned 
hairpins, Fig. 52:o. On some mirrors it has also been used. Fig. 52 p,q. 

To the pearl border we have also to refer the relief borders, which consist of 
small balls in repouss4. They are found on mirrors as well as on a few dishes with 
late dating, PI. 22:b. Several of the objects from Pei Huan Shan are adorned 
with such a pattern. A quite unique example of )>beading)> is a stem cup in Hak. 
with a lotus-shaped bowl, where the transition between the sides and the bottom 
is accentuated by a pearl border, PI. 4:b. The prototype might in this case have 
been taken from the Sasanian silver work. 

To the pearl border we have also to refer the pattern used on some early lion 
and grape mirrors with silver back. The pearls in repouss^ are arranged in two 
lines above each other like Fig. 52:q. Enframing the remarkable p'ing Vo decorated 
plate in FLBc, PI. 18:b, is a similar border but with the rings piled up three in a 
group. Fig. 52:r. 

The pearl band could have been common in the Persian inspired ornamenta¬ 
tion, as the circle of pearls was such a typical Persian ornament on textiles. It 
need not necessarily have been this motif that inspired the use of the pattern 
during Early T’ang, but instead the pearl band from Han and earlier, illustrated 
here from a P’an-shaped vessel with bear’s feet. Fig. 52:s.^) It is also found on 
early bronzes as on a typical Yu in )>B»-style, APc, Fig. 52:t.*) 


CHEQUER FIELDS: Fig. 53:a-f. 

In different connections chequer pattern might be used, Fig. 53:a—d. The 
simple chequered borders were mainly used in filigree work on hairpins, with small 
triangles in the chequers. Fig. 53:a. 

In a richer execution the pattern is represented on the diadem of gold, CKc. 
No. 42; the chequers adorned with a four-petalled flower, Fig. 53:d. The same 
pattern occurs in Shosoin as a frame for the figure-scene on the cKin (PI. 17:d), 
Fig. 53:b. This pattern is also found as an outer border on the 'p'ing Vo decorated 
dragon mirror in BCAG.*) On some of the late oval lobed dishes on feet the 
chequer pattern is used as decoration in somewhat larger fields. Fig. 53:c. Either 
flowers or circles are used as fillings for the chequers. These patterns, however, 
are not particularly common motifs on gold and silver. 

The chequers patterns, too, can easily be traced to Han, when they were 
considerably more common, as for instance on tomb tiles and in paintings on 
lacquer both with fillings and without. Fig. 53:e,f. 

1) Shina Kodo Seikwa, Part I, Vol. Ill, No. 248. 

B. Karlgren, A Catalogue of the Chinese Bronzes in the Alfred F. Pillsbury Collection, Minneapolis 
1952, pi. 26. 

*) T’ang Exhibition, London 1955. Cat. No. 392. 
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SPIRAL ORNAMENTS: Fig. 53:g-i. 

For technical reasons most of the geometrical patterns occur in jewelry and 
particularly in filigree work. Here all the ornaments are built up of thin threads, 
usually spirally twisted, Fig. 53:g. On the hairpins there are both simple and 
double spiral volutes and four-petalled flowers formed by circles and semi-circles, 
Fig. 53:h,i. Both the motifs and the technique are represented on early granular 
work and in the typical Han ornamentation on bronzes as well as in lacquer and 
pottery. 

WHIRL PATTERNS: Fig. 53:j-k. 

Only very seldom does the whirl pattern occur during T’ang as on the remark¬ 
able box and cover of gold (CKc, No. 39) Fig. 53:j. In another version it decorates 
the croup of a bull, CKc,SAM, Fig. 18:e. More elaborate is the pattern on some 
ornamental plaques in granular work. Fig. 53:k, which must be quite early. In 
this case the spokes of the whirl have the shape of cloud volutes. The pattern 
occurs often during Han and earlier on bronzes and in other arts and crafts. 

FRETWORK: Fig. 53:1—o. 

Fretwork plays a part in the geometrical pattern on gold and silver work, in 
any case during Late T’ang. It is found mainly on the oval lobed dishes on feet, 
of the type PI. 24:a. Here it is decorating the lip of the vessel and made with varia¬ 
tions, Fig. 53:l,m. 

Fret borders do not seem to be common during Early and Middle T’ang, especially 
on gold and silver work. Yet there are some sure cases of Early T’ang as they 
occur on a stele with engraved patterns of curl borders from Hsi-an excavated 
in 1950 and dating from A. D. 658, Fig. 55:i. It is the same type of fret-work as 
on the oval dish on a stand in CIA (PI. 24:a). 

The fret border is an old pattern, which occurs during Han and even earlier. 
Fig. 53:n,o. 

CLOUD VOLUTES: Fig. 54. 

A typical motif is the cloud volute. It appears mainly as a border on mirrors, 
in hunting and landscape scenes. Fig. 54:a—g shows some varieties taken from the 
big silver jars in Shosoin and silver specimens in CKc. Fig. 54:a depicts a big 
cloud with two flaps. Fig. 54:b has a somewhat simpler execution, while c and g 
have leaf-like details. Fig. 54:e is similar to a palmette and so also are d, f. The 
last two examples are from a mirror in Shdsoin with inlay of mother-of-pearl, and 
they illustrate a very realistic cloud formation. Fig. 54:h,l. 

The characteristics of the cloud ornaments are the long tails, sometimes consisting 
of only a stalk of a palmette. Fig. 54:f. But here the Chinese cloud has become an 
ornament similar to the Persian palmette type. 
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The origin of the cloud volutes is undoubtedly the cloud ornaments from Han, 
which were painted or incised in lacquer, Fig. 54:i—k. These volutes are asymmetri¬ 
cal and vivid in design, but the relationship is obvious. The same ornament occurs 
also during the Six Dynasties and Suei in both sculpture and painting. 

CURL BORDER: Fig. 55. 

The spiral scrolls or curl borders are related to the cloud volutes and occur on a 
few silver specimens. Instead of the leaves, fruit and flowers, so richly adorning 
all the floral scrolls, there are peculiarly shaped volutes with spirals in a nearly 
cartilaginous style. A typical example is the scroll around the lip of a stem cup, 
CKc No. 102, which is also decorated with vine scrolls, Fig. 55:a. The main scroll 
describes waves as do most of the other T’ang scrolls and in each wave-trough the 
spiral volutes twist around like the tentacles of an octopus. A similar scroll is 
found on a small stem cup in FLBc, while the scroll on the double knife in CKc 
(PI. l:a), represents another variety. Fig. 55:d,g. Round the upper part of the 
scabbard and the hilt there are gold bands, adorned with symmetrical spiral scrolls, 
forming a heart-shaped field with inserted volutes, which form a flower-like ornament, 
Fig. 55:g. On the small chape the spiral volutes and the palmettes are joined 
together on two opposed scrolls. Fig. 55:d. In both cases the spiral volutes are 
similar to lobed leaves. The same symmetrical composition occurs also on the 
circular box in MIA (PI. l:b), where the spiral volutes form lily ornaments along a 
central band connecting oval medallions with animal representations. Fig. 55:c. 

Spiral scrolls occur also as border decoration on mirrors, as Fig. 55:e, which is 
taken from a bronze mirror with lion and grape pattern (Umeh. No. 26).^) On Suei 
mirrors there are spiral volutes of a rather peculiar type somewhat resembling 
the old cloud volutes (Umehara. No. 93). 

Besides on gold, silver and bronze objects this scroll pattern appears also as 
border decoration on a few steles. The best example is a stele inscribed with the 
Imperial Preface to Hsiian Chuang’s translation of the Holy Scripture at Ta-yen 
T’a, Tzu-en Ssu, Hsi-an, dated A. D. 663, with two wavy scrolls richly executed 
with spiral volutes in a symmetrical drawing, Fig. 55:j. A similar double scroll 
occurs also on a stele excavated 1950 in Hsi-an, Fig. 55:i, dated A. D. 658. Other 
examples are the framing borders on one of the entrances to the Ta-yen T’a, Fig. 
55:f, h, built in A. D. 652, which show several Indian features. 

It is easy to recognize this typical scroll in the old Chinese ornamentation. A 
good example is the sarcophagus in MFA from A. D. 522, Fig. 55:k. From late 
Han we have the same motif on some reliefs from Hsiao-t’ang Shan.*) 

On Han bronzes this motif occurs, for instance, on mirrors in a somewhat simp¬ 
lified manner and is then called ^drifting cloud patterns, lin yiln wen, A bronze 

S. Umehara, To kyo tai kan, Tokyo 1945. 

*) O. Fischer, Die Chinesische Malerei der Han-Zeit. Berlin 1931. 
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bowl in MFEA has the same cloud scroll executed in a similar way, but it belongs 
to the group of typical scrolls adorning gilded bronzes, Fig. 65:1, mirrors and textiles, 
and designated by Karlgren as »Han curl border».^) 

Thus the T’ang pattern under Fig. 55:a-d is only a somewhat modified Han curl 
border, which seems to have been used only at the beginning of T’ang. It might also 
have been influenced by the Indian curling scrolls which are so common on the Gupta 
sculptures; especially the borders in Fig. 65:f-h are typical Indian in their style. 

Apart from these few geometrical and similar ornaments it is difficult to find 
any other related patterns from Han. We can moreover easily show that the few 
which have been mentioned have played an insignificant role in comparison with 
the typical T’ang patterns. The zoomorphic motifs represent something else. 

ZOOMORPHIC PATTERNS: Fig. 56-64. 

We might have expected to find the classical zoomorphic motifs on gold and silver 
too, but these characteristic patterns are very seldom represented in their traditional 
form. A short survey of the early zoomorphic motifs shows that there was no real 
interest during T’ang in continuing either the archaic tradition or the Han style. 

The animals appearing in the T’ang patterns belong to two groups. First, there 
are animals used as symbols of the four cardinal points, the 12 animals of the zodiac, 
and other animals used in auspicious connections. Secondly, there are animals 
depicted as prey in hunting scenes. 

DRAGON: Fig. 56. 

The most popular creature on the early bronzes was the dragon, the most positive 
and fertilizing power in the Universe and the Emperor’s holy symbol. It is, however, 
almost impossible to find it represented on gold and silver work from T’ang. On 
a few vessels only are dragons depicted, as for instance in the bottom of one of the 
beautiful lotus bowls (PI. 3) in Hak., with the head of a water-dragon coming out 
of the water, where fishes and mandarin ducks are swimming around, Fig. 56:a. 

A similar fish dragon swimming in the water is depicted on the bottom of a 
large silver bowl in Hak. from late T’ang, Fig. 56:b. It is this type of fish dragon 
which is very common on Yileh yao from late T’ang or the Five Dynasties.*) 

Dragons of another type are rushing forward on the shore over the landscape 
which adorns the big silver-clad mirror in Shosoin, Item 694 (our PI. 15:b). ChHn- 
playing men and dancing feng-huang are placed on the shore, Fig. 56:c. In p'ing Vo 
we find most of the T’ang patterns represented, as well as the dragons on the famous 
ch'in in Shosoin (Item 99), Fig. 56:d. Another good example of dragons in p'ing Vo 
is on a mirror in BCAG.*) 

*) B. Karlgren, Huai and Han, p. 97 — 98. 

*) Ch’dn Wan-li, Yiieh-ch’i T’u-lu, 1937. 

’) London T’ang Exhibition, Cat. No. 392. 
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Although the dragon motif is very rare on silver objects from early T’ang, it 
occurs on many bronze mirrors from the later half of the period and then covers 
the whole central field.^) There is often depicted a pair of dragons with twisted 
necks and with their bodies placed on each side of the cord-knob, Fig. 56:e. The 
dragon has a serpent-shaped body with back comb, long legs with three-cleft feet, 
a long tail, often folded, and a long neck with a head of which we usually see only 
the upper jaw and the long tongue, the nostrils and the big horns. 

This type of dragon already occurred on the Suei mirrors, where it is depicted 
together with the different symbols of the four cardinal points, Fig. 56:f. In 
comparison with the dragon representations from Han they are considerably more 
^naturalistic^ in execution and give the impression of being living animals. 

On the whole we might observe that not until the later part of T’ang did the 
dragon ornaments become popular on metal work and in pottery. The most typical 
use of the motif at the beginning of T’ang is as handles on the amphora-shaped 
vases of stone ware. A decorative function of a similar kind is the dragon’s head, 
which serves as a spout of the ewer of »white bronze» in Horyuji, Fig. 23:b. It h 
evidently not until the archaizing tendencies appear in the late T’ang style that 
the dragons come back to any marked extent. 

It is not the place here to account for all the different types of dragons in China 
from Han and earlier. It may suffice to note just a few types from the Six 
Dynasties and Han. The slender dragon rushing forward through the air is elegantly 
depicted on a square stone in the Hsi-an Museum, which dates from A. D. 519, 
Fig. 56:f. A similar type occurs also during Han, Fig. 56:g. 

PHOENIX: Fig. 57. 

While the dragon motif is comparatively rare, the phoenix motif, the special 
symbol of the Empress, is very common. It might be represented on the hair¬ 
dressing, on silver vessels, where it is depicted standing on a lotus among flourishing 
floral scrolls, and on mirrors and boxes, where it is running among floral sprays, 
a pattern reproduced in p'ing Vo, Feng-huang dancing to a melody played on a 
stringed instrument in landscape scenes may also be illustrated on silver. In all 
these situations the phoenix occurs in only a few varieties and is easily recognized 
by its magnificent tail, its powerful head and proud bearing. As a rule the male 
(itng) and the female (hiuing) are depicted together, the only difference between 
them being the crest of the male. Very often the female holds a cluster of grapes, 
a flower or a leaf in its beak. The most common types are Fig. 56:d, f, 1, showing 
the bird on the run with the tail curved over the head, flapping wings and the head 
held straight forward with the neck S-bent. The feathers of the wings and the 
tail are conventionalized and partly in the shape of leaf volutes. The feathers of 
the body are indicated by minutely drawn parallel lines. This bird occurs on gold 

q Umehara Nos. 78—81. 
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and silver objects and as inlay on lacquer work, as for instance on the mirrors 
Umehara Nos. Ill, 112, 113 and on the remarkable ceremonial crowns in Shosoin, 
Fig. 57:1. 

Fig. 57:g, i, j, k are similar to the previous ones but the birds are walking or 
standing. The tail might be more or less ornamentally executed, as in Fig. 57:g, 
with a rather thin plume or in the shape of palmettes as Fig. 57:1. In the former 
case it is used for the same function as Fig. 57:f, i. e. in p'ing Vo, while in the latter 
case it is taken from what is left of the imperial crowns in Shosoin (Item 205) and 
made in open-work of gold. 

The silver-clad mirror in Shos5in (Item 694) contains also a similar version, but 
here the wings are held straight backwards, and the tail is considerably more bushy 
with ))spiral flames)>. Fig. 57:k. It is a hynng bird holding a grape cluster in its beak 
and standing on a lotus bloom. 

The type fig. 57:i is usually depicted among the flourishing scrolls as a bird with 
wings spread out, the tail, as usual, in a flame-Uke curve and with turned head. The 
same version of the feng-huang is also represented on a clamshell in FGA (PI. 10:a). 

A special type of the feng is represented by the hairdressings made of silver gilt 
and turquoise cloisonne with the tail spread out like a peacock tail but forming 
together with the wings a palmette ornament. Fig. 57:m. In this case the turquoises 
act as a coloiu* contrast. The wing-quills end in comma-like volutes. 

Although the described types of phoenixes are the most common ones, other 
types also occur. On a few silver-clad mirrors with an early dating there are running 
birds with the tail pointing backwards and not upwards. Fig. 57:b. These birds 
seem to be considerably more naturalistic and almost resemble pheasants. 

Whereas the pheasant-like birds thus represent the more naturalistic variety, 
the phoenix, evidently from the end of the period, represents the other extremity. 
On some of the big hairpins and on a diadem from late T’ang there are depicted 
flying huarvg birds with plume-like tail and forceful wings and body, and holding 
a knot in the beak. Fig. 57:q. 

If we compare the described birds with what exists in approximately datable 
material, we find the types quite well represented there. On a bronze mirror in 
GEc, from Suei, depicting the four symbols of the cardinal points, there is a bird very 
similar to a phoenix. Fig. 57:a. The tail is horizontal and consists of real feathers, 
but the wings resemble the fully developed feng hvxing, as do also the head and legs. 

Another example of this bird is Fig. 57:c on the Suei mirror, Umehara No. 7. 

Much more closely related to the fully developed T’ang bird is the phoenix on 
the double-knife in CKc (PL. l:a) with the tail raised over the back. Fig. 57:s, and 
on the belt plaque. Fig. 57:u, already shown to be an early specimen. 

The nmning, powerful bird in typical execution is, however, found on a marble 
sarcophagus in Chicago, with a dating to A. D. 673, Fig. 57:r.^) The tail feathers 

B. Laufer, A Chinese stone sarcophagus (Ostcisiatische Zeitschrift 1913). 
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and the wings are very artistically executed. The development has undoubtedly 
tended towards a more fanciful rendering of tail and wings. 

If we accept the dating of the silver platter in MIA as A. D. 663, we can also 
include these birds, Fig. 57:i, in the picture. To the later part of the seventh 
century and the beginning of the eight century we might also refer Fig. 57:d, 
e, f, g, 1, m,n, o. The feng-hiuing of type Fig. 57:q should then be placed at the 
end of the period, and during the 10th century it changes to another type with 
long, parallel tail feathers. 

If we can follow in the main the development of the phonix during T’ang we 
might seek its prototypes in birds from the Six Dynasties and Han. It is here a 
question of whether or not the feng-huang had any connection with the bird which 
symbolizes the south on the cosmic mirrors from Han and the Six Dynasties, as 
there are clear similarities. As already noted, these birds have the large, flame¬ 
like tail, proud head, strong feet with claws and large wings. On a tomb-stone in 
Hsi-an, dated A. D. 599, the bird is depicted as in Fig. 57:v, and on another stone 
relief from A. D. 519, as in Fig. 57:x. The difference between the T’ang feng-huang 
and the birds from the Six Dynasties is not great. As to Han, the proud bird of 
the South shows many similarities to the feng-huang as seen in Fig. 57:y, taken 
from the stone pillar at Ch’ii-hsien, Ssuchuan.^) 

It is not the place here to recapitulate the development of the feng-huang from 
its first appearance in China until T’ang. We may only note the similarities be¬ 
tween the artistic rendering of the »Red bird of the souths during Han — the Six 
Dynasties and the phoenix during T’ang. Regarding the auspicious meaning of 
the phoenix S. Cammann has given a good synopsis, from which we quote: »The 
male and female phoenix (feng and hvxing) have long been used as wedding sym¬ 
bols in China to signify the resplendent bride and bridegroom, and are commonly 
shown in this connection on T’ang marriage mirrors. One reason for this is the 
ancient tradition that the phoenix has ’the mind of a mandarin duck’, which is 
proverbial for being monogamous and having a deep affection for its mate. Another 
is the old literary quotation to the effect that the coming of the phoenix is ’an ex¬ 
cellent happy omen’, Chia jui, while a pun on the word chia, which also means 
’marriage’ gives the phrase an additional meaning of ’a happy omen of marriage’, 
and it was apparently so taken in T’ang times. 

In popular tradition the thought of the phoenix as a symbol of happy augury, 
specifically in marriage, meant much more to the Confucians, who had loaded it 
with classical interpretations. In the first place, describing the bird, they said that 
the patterns on its plumage expressed the Five Virtues: »The markings on its head 
say Good Conduct, the markings on its wings say Propriety, the markings on its 
back say Righteousness, the marking on its breast say Benevolence, and the mark¬ 
ings on its abdomen say Sincerity,’ In the second place, like most of the other 

') L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit. pi. 14. 
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’auspicious symbols’, its appearance, either actual or in the form of an auspicious 
apparition (jui-Vu), was thought to be an omen of good government. To take one 
of the many quotations on the subject: ’When the state is peaceful, and its ruler 
enjoys literary pursuits, then the jeng-huang makes its home there; when the state 
is in turmoil, and its ruler enjoys warlike pursuits, then it leaves.’^) 

When the phoenix is used in a T’ang pattern on precious metals it is undoubted¬ 
ly in its capacity of an auspicious animal, and we find it frequently on marriage 
mirrors, cosmetic boxes and hairdressings. In some cases it is depicted together 
with other auspicious birds amidst luxuriant floral scrolls on a platter or a wine 
cup. The vessels might then have been used at a wedding festival or have some 
connection with the married lady. 

TIGER: Fig. 58:a—e. 

On the cosmic mirrors the white tiger represented the West and the tortoise with 
the snake the North. The tiger seems to be rather rare during T’ang but it occurs 
during Suei and at the beginning of the period, mainly on mirrors. Unlike the 
Han tigers, the animals are slenderly built with long, elegant legs and tail; the 
head being almost blunt with big round eyes, Fig.68:d. Such tigers are also found 
on the silver-clad mirrors of an early type such as the one in EEc, Fig. 58:a. 

The tiger occurs also on the belt plaques in CKc (PI. l:g), Fig. 58:b, c, and on a 
silver bowl in the same collection (PI. 4:d), Fig. 58:e. 

In the mature T’ang style the tigers of this type seem to have disappeared, and 
when the tiger occurs in other connections it is as an entirely naturalistic beast 
with strong body and typical striping. He is represented thus on the late bronze 
mirrors. Umehara No. 56. 

TORTOISE: Fig. 68:f-i. 

The tortoise with the snake (representing the North) is more difficult to find 
reproduced on gold and silver work. On mirrors we can see the tortoise alone used as 
a cord-knob, as in FVc, where the mirror is clad with silver gilt sheet and is also adorn¬ 
ed with parrots. Fig. 68:f. Another tortoise is found on a miniature golden box and 
cover (CKc No. 41), Fig. 58:g, framed by floral scrolls. Inside the dish on a footin 
AIC from late T’ang is a pond with fishes, crayfish, frogs and tortoises. Fig. 58:h. 

The tortoise has not the same symbolic meaning alone as together with the snake. 
Already during T’ang it was a symbol of Long Life and represented Fin, the female 
power in nature.*) 

The tortoise is often placed on top of a lotus leaf as a cord knob on bronze mirrors, 
decorated with scenes of the taoist playing cA’in for the phoenix, Umehara No. 61 
(Fig. 58:i). 

8. Cammann, A Rare T’ang Mirror (The Art Quarterly, Vol. IX, 1946, p. 93 ff.). 

*) S. Cammann, op. cit. 
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PI HSIEH: Fig. 58;]-k. 

Among the animal motifs of T’ang there are often various kinds of Uons. Accor¬ 
ding to a recently made study on the T’ang mirrors with lion and grape pattern by 
S. Cammann, the first lions appear already on Suei and Early T’ang mirrors 
as the Four Spirits on the cosmic mirrors.^) 

They first become common, however, on the fully developed lion and grape 
patterns. As these lion motifs are undoubtedly a Western import, according to 
Cammann probably from Manichaean sources, we shall have reason to deal with 
them under the Persian loans. On a silver platter in DWc there are four animals 
resembling lions, but three of them are not like those on the above-mentioned mir¬ 
rors. One of the animals is winged, Fig. 58:j, and two others have beast’s heads of a 
type similar to those of Pi hsieh, reverters of evils», which occur on many mirrors from 
the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties, though as lions guarding the tombs 
(Fig. 58:k). A series of them, the chimeras, are represented in Western museums 
(NGA, AIC, NMS, etc.). These chimeras are, however, rare during T’ang, when 
quite other types of lions were introduced from the West. It is possible that among 
these the svun i Uons with a horn on the forehead represent the chimeras. We 
shall have reason to deal with this auspicious animal under the heading of T’ang 
Innovation Patterns. 

THE TWELVE ANIMALS OF THE ZODIAC: Fig. 58:l-q. 

On some mirrors from the Six Dynasties and up to the beginning of the T’ang 
Dynasty the outer zone is adorned with the twelve zodiac animals, which are the 
rat, the ox, the tiger, the hare, the dragon, the serpent, the horse, the sheep, the 
monkey, the cock, the dog and the pig. They are depicted standing each in its own 
square or running among the vine scrolls, as on the mirrors Umehara No. 25, Fig. 
58:1, m. On the completely developed Uon and grape pattern they occur together 
with other auspicious animals. Fig. 58:n. 

The zodiac animals have not been of very great importance for the decoration 
of gold and silver work. There are, however, a few reminiscences on some silver 
objects. On the bottom of two of the lotus-shaped bowls we have buUs, wolves, 
boars etc. running among the fragile scrolls. Fig. 58:o. It is very probable, that 
the silversmith thought of the zodiac animals when he put the naturalistic animals 
among the strongly conventionaUzed scrolls. In all probablity we could find se¬ 
veral other examples of the same motif, but it undoubtedly lost its symboUsm 
when it was used on other objects than mirrors. 

Good examples of the zodiac animals are, however, on some of the stone en¬ 
gravings in the Hsi-an Museum, Fig. 58:q. They are here combined with luxuriant 
floral scrolls on a square tomb stone from A. D. 726. 

*) S. Cammann, The Lion and Grape Patterns on Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Artibus Asiae, Vol. XVI, 
1953). 
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The representation of the zodiac made in Suei and T’ang is composed by the 
Chinese themselves, a fact already indicated by L. de Sassure.^) 

DEMONS: Fig. 59. 

On a few silver objects from Early T’ang we find some peculiar creatures which 
are difficult to place among the auspicious or other symbolic animals. An excellent 
example of the type in question is the circular box and cover in MIA from Suei, PI. 
l:b and Fig. 59:a. This creature is a remarkable mixture of a human being and an 
animal, wearing breeches and with claws on his hands, beast-like head with a horn 
and with hair hanging from the arms. On the bottom of the silver bowl, Fig. 43:a, 
(CKc No. 100) we find another peculiar figure. Fig. 59:b. It is a two-legged crea¬ 
ture with bird’s claws on the feet, a human body and a cow’s head. He carries a 
dog under his arm. On a bowl in FMc with a similar decoration there are several 
different figures of similar type placed among the scrolls (PI. 6:a). They are re¬ 
markable creatures with partly human, partly zoomorphic features, Fig. 59:c—f. 

If we wish to explain the origin of these creatures, we might seek it among those 
of type Fig. 59:a, thus an early shape. This demon-like creature has a number of 
parallels in sculpture from the sixth century and earlier. On a sarcophagus in MFA 
similar creatures are depicted in violent movement. Fig. 59:g. These creatures are 
quite common on stone reliefs from the sixth century but are also found in earlier 
periods. They are then depicted on small plaques in granular work from late Han 
in GviAc and CKc No. 18. In fact, they are common during Han both on inlaid 
bronzes, mirrors, in lacquered work and other material. Sometimes they resemble 
apes or bears but clearly show common features with the later demons. Fig. 59:i,j. 

Florence Waterbury has in her book ’Bird-deities in China’*) identified these 
demon-like figures with bird-deities, found especially on the mirrors from Han 
and the Six Dynasties. They vanish in the T’ang Dynasty but reappear during 
Sung. 

BIRDS SCROLLS: Fig.60. 

A rather specific pattern superficially resembling a palmette scroll occurs on 
three silver objects. A mirror in MFA, the reverse side of which is covered with 
silver sheet, is adorned with scrolls in soft curves. Instead of leaves, flowers or 
palmettos the stalks end in small birds with the wings spread out. The birds are 
coming out of the scroll so that the tail becomes imperceptibly merged in it, Fig. 
60:a. Whereas the scrolls of this mirror have an intricate composition, the simple 
wavy scroll is depicted on the brim of the silver bowl (CKc No. 100), Fig. 43:a. 
The birds have, however, the same appearance even here, which is also the case 

L. de Sassure, Le Cycle des douze Animaux et le Symbolisme cosmologique des Chinois (Journal 
Aaiatique. Jan. —March, 1920). 

*) Artibus Aaiae, Suppl. X, 1952. 
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with a few loose scroll ornaments in CKc, which have been attaxshed to a pHng Vo 
decorated item, Fig. 60:b. 

We might have expected this remarkable scroll to have had an Indian or a Per¬ 
sian origin. It is, however, not necessary to seek outside China. During Han and 
even later it was extremely common to let different scroll ornaments end in animal’s 
heads of various kinds. It is often a dragon’s or a snake’s head, but also birds’ 
heads occur. In fact, we find birds’ heads on the curl borders during the Six Dy¬ 
nasties also. Fig. 60:c. 

When the Chinese during T’ang made a more extended use of the wavy scroll 
of various types, it was very easy for them to follow the old tradition and to adorn 
them with birds’ heads, although they went one step further and let the bird grow 
out as an ornament. 

Evidently the motif has never been popular, as so far we know of only three 
examples and only in one case do we find that it has such a dominant position 
as in the mirror pattern. 

NATURALISTIC ANIMALS AND BIRDS IN LANDSCAPES: Figs. 61,62. 

The second type of animals is usually rather naturalistic, as can be seen in the 
big hunting scenes on the Shosoin jars (PL 16). In our description of patterns 
we account for this motif under Persian loans, as the hunting motif was undoubt¬ 
edly borrowed from that area. However, the Chinese had already introduced a 
similar motif from the West during Han, and the naturalistic animal represent¬ 
ation was far from being a novelty in China at the beginning of T’ang. If we in¬ 
vestigate which animals could be identified in a typical hunting scene from Han 
like the one on the bronze tube in Tokyo,^) we shall find, besides the hunter on 
horseback, tigers, boars, deer, chamois, hares, foxes, camels (which could hardly 
have been prey) and bears. Fig. 61:a,b. Among birds we observe the falcon, the 
peacock, geese and ducks. 

From this enumeration we might see that many of the animals were evidently 
depicted not as the prey itself but to enrich the landscape with different kinds 
of animals. 

When we come across hunting scenes from T’ang a few things have been changed, 
and then mainly in regard to the landscape. The animals are still naturalistic in 
design. The most important place is occupied by boars, hares, foxes, chamois and 
deer, and occasionally there are also leopards. 

In the big hunting scene on the Shos5in jars there are also, on the foot. Celestial 
deer and Heavenly horses. Among the birds we have pheasants, ducks, cranes 
and small birds, probably orioles (Fig. 65:a,b). The falcon might be seen sitting 
on the hunter’s arm or seizing its prey. The characterization of the different animals 
is shown in PI. 16. The Chinese artist was able to draw the charaxiteristic features 

V. Griessmaier, Die Bronsserohre mit Goldeinlagen. Wiener Beitr&ge VII, 1932. 
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of the different animals on a small scale and to reproduce their movements ex¬ 
cellently. Usually the prey is fleeing at full speed in an attempt to escape the 
hunter, Fig. 62:a-f. 

In the landscape scenes without hunters more or less the same animals are rov¬ 
ing. A good example is the ewer in Shosoin with 'p'ing Vo decoration. Here we 
have deer in pairs galopping or lying side by side among the flowers and in the 
grass, PI. 18:c (Fig. 62:j). On the small circular box (PI. 13:c) there are a pair 
of steenboks depicted running among grass and plants. Fig. 67:a. The big flower¬ 
shaped box in EEc has along the sides a number of animals resembling the zodiacal 
animals arranged in a landscape (PI. 8:c). 

The lotus-shaped bowls (PI. 3) are adorned on the exterior with landscapes as 
a background to the petals, where deer, hares, foxes and quadrupeds are moving 
around. Wild geese, cranes, swallows and small birds represent the winged animals. 

On stem cups and boxes of various types we seldom find quadrupeds depicted 
but instead birds among rocks, bushes and flowers. The lobed stem cup in MMc 
shows parrots, mandarin ducks, geese and butterflies (PI. 8:b), and on the oval 
dish in Hak, there are ducks and orioles (PI. 4:a) facing one another. The birds 
are often shown thus even in the landscapes, as can be seen on the box in SAM 
(PI. 4:c). Besides the birds mentioned there are also sometimes pheasants, as on 
a circular box, CKc No 112, but on the whole there are not so many bird species 
during T’ang as during Han. 

Grood examples of different birds and insects are reproduced under Fig. 62:m-y. 

There is no reason here to go into details regarding all the landscape patterns 
as we shall come back to them later on. It is of interest only to note that the 
animals in a naturalistic design do not represent anything new to T’ang but were 
already characteristic features of the Han style. The main difference is that they 
are now represented in a landscape with growing plants and trees instead of con¬ 
ventionalized curling mountains. 

NATURALISTIC ANIMALS AMONG SCROLLS: Fig. 63:a,e,f. 

Although the naturalistic animals occur mostly in hunting and landscape scenes, 
they are also found among various kinds of scrolls, often together with symbolical 
animals. Among the symmetrical scrolls with a Sasanian origin there are depicted 
hares, camels, elephants and different types of dogs, geese, ducks, falcons and 
various small birds, probably orioles (Fig. 63:a). The lion and grape mirrors show 
undoubtedly the largest assortment of animals, birds and insects. As Cammann^) 
has convincingly shown, the animals on these mirrors have all their symbolical 
meaning and it is most probable that the animals on gold and silver objects with 
symmetrical grape and palmette scrolls also have a symbolical function. In this 
case it may be difficult to know whether the Chinese artists used the animals because 

8. Cammann, The Lion and Grape Patterns. 
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of any new foreign influences or as a well-known subject from earlier periods to 
express an auspicious meaning. 

The luxuriant composite scrolls of type Fig. 95 contain also as a rule natural¬ 
istic birds together with feng-huang. Frequently we find geese, ducks, parrots 
and orioles in characteristic design. Evidently they too may be regarded as auspi¬ 
cious birds. 

One special bird, which is closely related to the phoenix in its decorative exe¬ 
cution during T’ang, is the peacock. On the big silver platter in MIA a pair of 
peacocks are depicted together with phoenixes (PI. 9:a), Fig. 63:e, and each of 
them is standing on a lotus bloom. The tail is completely spread out and the wings 
too. On the cup with handle, CKc No. 104, there is a single peacock with the tail 
folded and standing on a pair of lotus flowers. Fig. 63:f. The peacock is mainly 
used in connection with the luxuriant floral scrolls of composite type but are not 
particularly common in silver and gold work. We frequently find them, on the 
other hand, on bronze mirrors of the marriage type, depicted in pairs or forming 
pairs together with jeng-hvxing. 

The peacock does not represent a novelty for T’ang but also occurred during 
Han. Both in lacquer work from Lo-Iang, Fig. 63:g, and on tomb tiles they are 
depicted in silhouette drawing. A magnificent execution of the bird is found on 
the bronze tube in Tokyo, Fig. 63:h. Many other examples could also be mentioned. 

SINGLE NATURALISTIC ANIMALS: Fig. 63:b,c,d. 

The third possibility of using a naturalistic animal design was as the main subject. 
Only very seldom is a single animal depicted in this way on gold and silver work, 
but there are a few examples. A heavy rhinoceros is standing alone in the bottom 
of two silver bowls, CKc No. 128. They have a flower arrangement on top of their 
backs and are gilded. Fig. 63:b. An elephant on a box and cover in Shosoin deco¬ 
rated in p^ing Vo, Fig. 63:d, has a similar function. The elephant is also surrounded 
by flowers. Evidently the flowers worn by the heavy animals are lotuses, a fact 
which might refer them to the Indian loans. A pair of rhinoceros of this type but 
without the flowers are also found on a late mirror with mother-of-pearl decoration 
in Shosoin, Fig. 63:c. Neither of these animals, however, represent anything new 
for T’ang but both already occur in Chinese art during the Yin and Chou periods. 

ENTWINED BIRDS: Fig. 64. 

On a small circular box and cover in MMc there is a quite rare pattern of two 
ducks with necks entwined. Fig. 64:a. They stand on a lotus flower and have floral 
sprays in their beaks. The subject is undoubtedly a very fitting symbolic allusion 
on a cosmetic box of a married lady. This example is, however, the only one from 
precious metal work, but a bronze marriage mirror, Umehara No. 95, shows another 
variety. In Shosoin it is also represented, as most of the T’ang patterns are, and 
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is here used on the delicately depicted foot-rules in ivory, Item 35. This charming 
subject was not an invention of the T’ang artists but had already been used in 
China long before. It is a common pattern on the bronze plaques from the Ordos 
region, and a small bronze from Late Chou, Fig. 64:b, in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art gives a beautiful example of the same subject.^) 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 

While we can refer to old Chinese patterns a number of zoomorphic motifs, 
which have been described above, they are not in any respect so dominant as 
earlier. Their most important function was to serve as auspicious symbols on 
mirrors and boxes and, by the way of exception, on bigger silver vessels. In con¬ 
nection with hunting motifs we were justified in dealing with a large number of 
naturalistic animals, which existed although the hunters had disappeared from 
the landscape, and which were so popular during the former part of T’ang, a fact 
more or less due to Sasanian impulses. However, even if animals, birds and insects 
are moving about in the landscape, it is rocks, trees, bushes, flowers and grass 
that form the main part of the patterns. In connection with Persian and Indian 
loans we have reason to deal with other animal motifs. Concerning the animal 
motifs described here we might in general state that the later type of prey and 
various animals in landscapes belong mainly to the former part of the T’ang 
period, but the auspicious animals throughout the entire period with a gradual 
change towards opposed groups on the marriage mirrors. 

LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES. 

The development of the depicting of the Chinese landscape has lately been ex¬ 
tensively dealt with. We can follow it back to pre-Han time, and already then 
it contained its own special features. Mountains in characteristic shapes and trees 
first in silhouette but later on clearly defined show the interest of the Chinese in 
naturalistic representation. It might be best studied on stone engravings and wall 
paintings from the Six Dynasties to Suei.*) 

Landscapes with figures on T’ang silver represent either hunting or drinking 
scenes, which will be described under ,Persian loans, or quite another type, which 
goes back to old Chinese tradition. On the chHn instrument in Shosoin we have 
a combination of the two. We must, however, regard the framed scene with 
the two musicians and the drinking man as a truly Chinese one. The mountains 
in the background, the big trees and the cliffs with their vegetation are a 
direct continuation of early figure motifs in landscapes, PI. 17:d. The same might 
be said of the group of two men sitting by the water under some trees, Fig. 73:a. 

Cf. Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, Vol. V, 1951, p. 76. 

*) O. Sir6n, Chinese painting, Vol. Ill, pis 18,19,20,22,24 — 28,35. 
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Other examples of people depicted in landscapes are to be found in the wooden 
panelwork in p'ing Vo in FLBc, PL 18:b. The plump beauty under a knotty broad- 
leafed tree is a direct parallel to the well-known screens in Shosoin, Item 121. 

On the big silver-backed mirror, ibid. Item 694, two Taoist immortals are depicted 
playing to a phoenix and charming the bird to dance, a traditional accessory to 
philosophic meditation. The two taoists sit on rock-ledges by a watercourse; one 
of them is surrounded by trees, and in the backgroimd we see the mountains with 
their peaks. On the water two dragons are moving amidst swimming ducks, on 
shore deer are grazing among geese, and cranes are fl 3 dng among the clouds, 
(PI. 15;i(^ The same motif occurs quite often in a somewhat simpler execution 
on bronze mirrors. 

Apart from these figure motifs in the landscape in p'ing Vo there are only a few 
examples in Chinese gold and silver work. Not until the end of the period does 
the interest in such motifs seem to increase, and we note on silver objects from 
Pei Huang Shan some classical figure scenes in the landscape. In two cases we 
find depicted the story of Chiang Tzu-ya, the virtuous sage, whom the emperor 
Hsi Po, the founder of the Chou dynasty, discovered fishing and summoned to 
be his adviser. Fig. 99:g. 

Another popular motif was Chu Mai-ch’en, the wood-cutter, who became minister. 
This motif occurs on the oval dish from Pei Huang Shan and on a similar dish 
in MMA, PI. 22:d. On these late silver specimens the figure and landscape are 
summarily drawn but at any rate it shows that there existed an interest in such mo¬ 
tifs in late T'ang. On the bronze mirrors we often find ^Celestial horses riding in the 
air)>. They are ridden by the Immortals on their way to the Kun-lun mountains 
of Bliss. Other popular Taoist motifs on the mirrors were the meeting between 
Confucius and Jung Ch’i-ch’i and Heng 0, who stole the Elixir of life from the 
hare by the Cassia tree.^) 

We might then find, particularly on mirrors, figures depicted in the landscape 
together with old Chinese motifs, which seem to have become popular once more 
during the later part of T’ang. They have not, however, been of any great 
importance in gold and silver work, as they were not originally suitable as a decor¬ 
ation on objects used in daily life. We can easily see that the Chinese did not 
in general use figures with a historical background in naturalistic landscape 
scenes on such objects until later. 


PERSIAN LOANS 

Not only were forms for gold and silver work borrowed from the Sasanian 
and post-Sasanian art, but there were also numerous important patterns coming 

q W. P. Yetts, Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection of Bronzes etc. B:60,61,38. 
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from the same source. They can be divided into three main groups: 1. hunting 
scenes, 2. animals, and 3. floral scrolls. The hunting scenes are popular patterns 
on Sasanian silver work and they occur on many dishes and bowls. But on 
textiles and in monumental work also the royal hunter is depicted on horseback 
hunting different kinds of game. Some characteristic animal motifs also took 
an important place in Sasanian art and were borrowed by the T’ang artists. 
Still more important for the Chinese decorative art became the floral scrolls 
borrowed both from Persian gold and silver work and from textiles. The following 
description will show how the Chinese remodelled these Persian motifs. 

HUNTING SCENES: Fig. 65. 

The two big silver jars in Shosoin, dated the 8th March, A. D. 767, are decorated 
with a t 3 rpical hunting scene, PI. 16 and Fig. 65:a. The hunters on horseback are 
arrenged in three rows, and are depicted in a landscape characterized by rocks, 
stones and symmetrically drawn plants and trees, framed by vine and palmette 
scrolls. The hunters are riding in different directions and pursuing hares, chamois, 
boars and deer, which give a certain illusion of reality and perspective which is 
further enhanced by pheasants, ducks, small birds and butterflies flying among 
clouds. The horsemen are very realistic in the drawing, moving freely in the 
saddle, drawing the bow and aiming at the game. Some are bent forward over 
the horse’s neck when shooting, whereas others are turning round in the saddle 
and shooting at the fleeing game. In both cases the horses are galloping. There 
are also horsemen sitting quietly in the saddle with their bows in the cover. 

The horses belong to the same robust race from Mongolia as T’ai Tsung’s 
favourites, and their muscular play is expressed by only a few lines in a masterly 
way. The horsemen are wearing the typical T’ang attire, with pointed cap, caftan 
kept together by a girdle and long trousers and half-boots. Of the saddle we can 
only see the oval horse-cloth, whereas the strapping is indicated by a few lines. 
The horsemen hold simple wooden bows and the covers of the bows are made of 
leather. As already mentioned, the different animals are drawn in an exquisite 
characterization with relatively few lines focused on the outline. The artist 
ingeniously reproduces, the fur by closely drawn parallel lines at the neck and belly. 

It is rather odd to see the chamois turning its head waiting for the arrow to 
come from the hunter, who is also turning round, as he shoots his arrow. The 
birds, mostly pheasants, are somewhat more schematically drawn, and all are 
depicted in flight, but there is no doubt about their identity. Winged insects are 
butterflies, seen from above with both pairs of wings completely visible. On the 
ground there are plants, usually with flowers at the top, and grass tufts. It is 
not easy to name the different plants, but the most characteristic feature of them 
all is the symmetry of drawing. The leaves and flowers are seen two by two along 
the stalks, Fig. 65:f. This symmetry is abandoned when the artist draws the 
vegetation on rocks or stones. Fig. 65:u. There is a rather peculiar contrast in 
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this representation of landscape between free naturalism and symmetrical 
conventionalization, which does not resemble any other Chinese landscape represen¬ 
tation. As an irrational contribution we might regard the clouds in the shape of 
palmette scrolls sailing through the air more like decorative toy dragons than 
clouds. 

In order to illustrate this motif there arp a few details reproduced from other 
silver and bronze specimens. Fig. 65:e is from a big stem cup in WSc (PI. 17:a) 
depicting a fox-hunt with sling in a landscape where the plants are as tall as the 
trees and almost dominate the horsemen and the game. One of the horsemen seems 
to be taking a ride as he trots gaily about looking at the flying cranes or geese. 
There are also a few rocks with trees drawn in a more unconstrained manner. 
Here and there we have small stones and mushroom-like grass tufts on the 
ground. 

Another version is found on a gilt stem cup (CKc No. 109) depicting, among 
other things, hare-hunting with falcons, with three horsemen galloping in single 
file. Fig. 65:d. The landscape is limited to a few plants, stones, and tufts growing 
on the heights around the bottom ring. On another cup in BM we have the same 
motif depicting the hunter seizing the hare held by the falcon, Fig. 65:g. The 
most usual »bagj> on the scenes described consists of game, but there is also 
leopard hunting, as on the foot-rim of one of the silver jars in Shosoin, Fig. 65:c. 
Here the hunter is pursued by the animal, and he is shooting, turning round in 
the saddle. 

The hunting motif is not known from so many silver or gilt bronze specimens, 
but will probably be discovered in due course, as the pattern was popular at least 
during the former half of T’ang. It usually occurs on stem cups and cups with 
handle, as well in silver as in gilt bronze. More unusual is the hunting scene on 
the silver pot and lid from Kofukuji (PI. 17:b). 

We also find hunters on bronze mirrors of floral shape, as in Umehara Nos. 73—76. 
The representation of the landscape in this case is limited to the symmetrical 
plants with all kinds of animals and ways of hunting depicted and the hunters 
always going at full speed. Fig. 65:h. In some cases the hunter on horseback is 
done in relief on pottery ewers. Fig. 65:i. The most beautiful example of the 
hunting motif is, however, found on textiles from T’ang. In ShosOin there is 
particularly one fragment adorned with circles, which consists of scrolls and pearl 
border framing two pairs of confronted hunters on horseback turning round in 
the saddle and shooting at attacking lions. Between the horses there are 
symmetrical plants and two running deer, while a pair of goats are running towards 
each other below the plant. Fig. 65:j. A similar pattern is also met with on the 
famous silk flag used by Prince Shotoku during the Korean campaign and later 
on given by Emperor Keka (884—87) to the Horyuji monastery in Nara.^) 

O. Sir6n, Kinas konst under tre &rtusenden, Vol. II, PI. 24. 
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Here we can clearly trace the Sasanian origin of the hunting motif, as the 
Chinese silk-weaver has copied almost exactly the common representation of 
Chosruh II (596—628), which might originally also have been worked in textile. By 
concentration of the pattern within a circle the hunting scenes on these textiles have 
been strongly simplified, but this very simplification affords an excellent transi¬ 
tion to the other prototypes in Sasanian art. 

The best example of the hunting scenes we find on shallow silver bowls, where 
the composition is also concentrated, Smirnoff No. 61. The hunter occupies most 
of the space and the hon, which he, turning round in his saddle, is about to shoot, 
has to stand on its hind legs to get space enough, as in the textile composition. 
Below there is also space for a boar among a few reeds in order to point out the 
different kinds of animals a king likes to hunt. Sometimes he is at a flying gallop 
hunting chamois, some of which are running in front of him, and some of which 
have already been killed by his well-aimed arrows. Fig. 65:1, and in still another 
is depicted hon-hunting. Fig. 65:k. Here it is Chapur II, who turns round in the 
saddle on the galloping horse and shoots at the roaring hon, which rears upon its 
hind legs in order to attack. Under the horse lies a lion already killed. 

Undoubtedly there is a great contrast between the hunting representations on 
these bowls and those described from the Chinese silver work. On the one hand 
we have the ah-predominant royal hunter with the game placed at the exterior 
parts of the picture, and only in a few cases is there a landscape, Fig. 65:m. On 
the other hand, we have a landscape with galloping hunters and fleeing game. 
These contrasts might tempt us to doubt the Persian origin of the pattern. 
However, in order to get a better explanation of the free remodelling of the motif 
in China, it might be justifiable to go back to earlier periods. During Han there 
appears on inlaid bronzes, pottery and textiles a hunting motif which was then 
something entirely new in China. We may often see a hunter on horseback turning 
roimd in the saddle and shooting at the game. An excellent example is the inlaid 
bronze tube in Tokyo Academy, Fig. 61 :b. A horseman on a galloping horse is 
turning round in the saddle and aiming at an attacking tiger. The hunter is 
Chinese in his attire, and the horse has a big rectangular saddle-cloth with 
hanging tassels. The hunting is taking place in a peculiar landscape consisting 
of strongly curved volutes on the ground rising into rock-shaped points at irregular 
intervals, and between them there are spiral scrolls. Everywhere different kinds 
of animals and birds are moving, such as deer, roedeer, boars, bears, hares, foxes, 
dogs, peacocks, pheasants, falcons, ducks and small birds. The animals are vividly 
drawn with remarkably well represented movement. All the quadrupeds are 
galloping or on the move and the birds are in flight. In the description of the 
different naturalistic T’ang animals we have already pointed out the similarities 
to the corresponding representations during Han. Though the animals are similarly 
represented, the landscape is entirely different from that on the silver work from 
T’ang. There is not even a trace of naturalistic description here, but the volutes 
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on the ground are completely conventionalized scroll patterns in an exquisite 
and vivid arabesque. The hunting representations are subordinated to the effect 
of the pattern itself. The same is also true of the motif on textiles and, to a 
somewhat less degree, of the hunting friezes on the pottery. 

In spite of the fact that these hunting motifs in the Han ornamentation exhibit 
a typical Chinese style, there is no doubt about their being loans from the West.^) 

The hunter who is galloping and turning round in the saddle when about to 
shoot appeared in Persian art already before the Sasanian period, and it is beyond 
doubt that the Chinese got the motif from this area. When the Chinese wished 
to depict hunting during Han it was not too far-fetched for them to borrow 
prototypes from a people who had of old regarded hunting as its favourite sport. 

When the T’ang aristocracy once more started to practise this sport, it was 
again on the Persian model, and the hunting scenes are once again a loan from 
the West. The Central Asian nomads and hunting people must also have given 
the Chinese many reasons for practising the sport as well as for using it as a subject 
in decorative art. But something new comes into the picture, as we have already 
stated: the representation of the landscape. Hunters and game are placed in a 
real landscape with plants, flowers and trees, rocks and stones. The characteristic 
feature of the plants is the symmetrical drawing of leaves and flowers. We try 
in vain to find this representation of plants in the old Chinese art. Trees depicted 
during Han and the Six Dynasties have nothing in common with this and we cannot 
find these plants in relief and other representations of landscape from the centuries 
between Han and T’ang. Already during Han trees were depicted in a considerably 
freer naturalistic way. The same may be said about the plants which occurred 
before T’ang. If we examine the Sasanian art carefully, we shall, however, find 
here and there plants of similar appearance. Fig. 65:m is from a Sasanian hun¬ 
ting-scene with the boar running through reeds, reproduced in a strict and almost 
symmetrical way. On several other silver bowls with scenes of boar-hunting the reeds 
appear in the same symmetrical drawing, Fig. 65:p, and in other cases the 
silversmiths have reproduced trees in the same characteristic shapes, Fig. 65:n. 
An example illustrating the use of symmetrical flowers and trees is, for instance, 
a bronze dish in Orbeli & Trever No. 68 with two zones of roundles enframing 
similar plants. Fig. 65:t. If we turn our attention to the textiles, we find the same 
symmetry on the silk flags from Horyuji, and further evidence is found among 
the hunting scenes from Tak-i-Bustan and Naqsh-i-Rustam.*) 

When the Chinese during T’ang once more took up the representation of 
hunting-scenes from Persian art, they had in a quite different way become 
interested in plants, and it was then very natural that they should also borrow 
floral motifs from the West. What is specific about these plants appears clearly 

*) O. Sir^n, Kinas konst under tre &rtu8enden, Vol. I, p. 190. 

*) A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art. Vol. IV, pis. 163—165. 
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when we compare them with the rocks with vegetation on the large silver jars 
in Sh6s6in. These rocks with grass are closely connected with the Chinese tradi¬ 
tional way of depicting them, Fig. 66:u (PL 16). It is also interesting to note that 
the landscape representation in Sasanian style disappears after T’ang, when 
hunting scenes are no longer reproduced. 

FALCON AND HARE: Fig. 66. 

Sometimes we meet a particularly interesting pattern, namely, the falcon with 
its prey. Of corse this motif occurs in the hunting-scene descriptions. We have it 
also on a stem cup in BM, Fig. 65:b. Detached from its context it is used as an 
isolated pattern on, for instance, the two silver bowls in AIC, Fig. 66:a, where it 
is put among the scroll ornaments. In quite another context the motif occurs on 
a leaf-shaped plaque of gilded bronze, which probably belongs to the trappings 
of a horse and is found in CKc. 

The motif is very common in Sasanian and later Persian art. Good examples 
are afforded by, among others, a bowl in Orbeli & Trever No. 31, and a vase Nos. 
39,40 (our Fig. 66:c). 

LANDSCAPES WITH ANIMALS: Fig. 67. 

The landscape of the hunting-scenes evidently became very popular among the 
silversmiths, as there are numerous specimens decorated with landscape and 
animals, but without the himters. The big ewer in ShOsoin with p'ing Vo 
decoration (PL 18:c) is perhaps the most beautiful example of this kind. The ewer 
is completely covered with more or less symmetrical plants, big bushes in bloom 
among grass tufts and other plants. Here and there there are Chinese garden- 
rocks in characteristic shapes and graceful deer and chamois galloping or lying 
side by side in this richly blossoming Arcadia. In other places mandarin ducks 
flap their wings, trying to fly away, and in the air ducks, cranes, small birds and 
butterflies are floating among palmette-shaped clouds. The whole is amazingly 
similar to the much later Persian miniatures. Fig. 67:h. 

These landscape motifs are also found on serveral bowls, boxes and stem cups. 
The lotus-shaped bowls (PL 3) are adorned on the outside with symmetrical plants, 
quadrupeds and birds as background to the petals traced in relief, and covered 
with palmette scrolls. Fig. 78:a, b. This combination of palmette ornaments and 
landscape scenes is quite common, and shows that the Chinese liked to combine 
different patterns from the same area. On the other hand, the shape of the bowl 
is based on an Indian idea renewed in Chinese attire. Thus the bowls are a good 
example of how artistically the Chinese could combine different foreign loans in 
order to create something new. This pattern appears also on the magnificent box 
and cover in EEc (PL 8:c), the sides of which are adorned with different kinds of 
animals among plants. Fig. 67:d, and on the outer edges of the cover there are 
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opposed ducks. The most common type of landscape on stem cups consists of 
plants and birds, mostly geese and mandarin ducks. A stem cup, CKc No. 110, 
is a good example of this type (our Fig. 67:e), which is uniform on the whole but 
always changes its details. The decoration occurs on stem cups of type Fig. 
21:d-f, boxes of different types, and dishes. Fig. 20:a. 

It is interesting to observe how this Persian pattern appears on Chinese silver 
work in an unusually free composition, which makes it a beautiful combination 
of picture and pattern. Characteristically enough the Chinese seem to have 
preferred the landscape without hunters. A pattern like this with acting persons 
does not yet seem to appeal to their sense of decoration. It is of course more 
difficult to subordinate a representation of this kind to the usually rigorous laws 
of the patterns. If we omit the hunters on horseback, it is easier to group flowers, 
rocks and birds rhythmically in an attractive pattern. 

The opposed birds and pairs of animals so common in the landscapes may also 
give the subject an auspicious background. The symmetrical plants would then 
also underline the dualism of the subject. 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 

The fact that the hunting motifs only occur in this form during T’ang indicates 
that they were adopted only when the motif was to be found in China as an indica¬ 
tion of Persian fashion. This t 3 rpe of landscape will not develop into later landscape 
representations either. Independantly of Western impulses, there is already a 
tradition to build upon, which is proved by the landscape painting before, during 
and after T’ang. Michael Sullivan is, then, right when he reduces the importance 
of the foreign influence on the development of classical Chinese landscape 
painting.^ Nor is it the symmetrical plant that later becomes the dominant type 
of flower representation, even in decorative art, but other floral ornaments, which 
are developed along freer lines. This will be shown in connection with the description 
of the T’ang Innovation Patterns. 

OPPOSED BIRDS AND ANIMALS: Fig. 68. 

The idea of depicting various animals and birds facing one another is undoubtedly 
not so remarkable, as the details in a symmetrical decoration might easily be 
repeated. On the archaic bronzes we often meet opposed dragons, birds or other 
animals, and during Han also we find the same composition. In the T’ang 
ornamentatation opposed birds and animals are very common. That is parti¬ 
cularly the case with birds such as mandarin ducks, geese, parrots etc. The 
question whether this heraldic composition is older in China than in the Near 

') M. Sullivan, Pictorial Art and the Attitude toward Nature in Ancient China (The Art Bulletin, 
March 1954). 
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East has lately been discussed by P. Simmon in her study of the development 
of Chinese silk.^) 

Of course this author is right when she says that we do not have to explain 
the appearance of this motif in China as the result of West Asian influences. 
On the other hand, it would seem natural if the Chinese made use of the motif 
in gilt and silver work and then followed a Sasanian prototype. It seems then 
justified to deal with the opposed animal design under the Sasanian patterns, 
although in China they were used with a symbolic meaning — mainly on the 
marriage mirrors etc. 

The beautiful floral-shaped box and cover in EEc has the outer edge of the cover 
adorned with opposed ducks, PL 8:c. Opposed birds, both mandarin ducks, wild 
geese, parrots, peacocks and feng-huang were very popular motifs during T’ang 
also in gold and silver work. An oval four-lobed gold box in CKc has somewhat 
summarily drawn opposed birds on the cover and the bottom surrounding a 
rosette and another box in SAM has the same subject (PI. 4:c). On many 
comb-heads in gold sheet with turquoise cloisonne and granulation, mandarin 
ducks and wild geese are reproduced on both sides of a palmette flower, Fig. 68:a, 
and on the exquisite small silver cup in CKc (PI. ll:b), the sides have the same 
decoration, Fig. 68:c. The motif became quite common on the mirrors both in 
p'ing Vo, mother of pearl and in silver-clad bronze. An excellent example of 
opposed mandarin ducks, cut out of silver sheet and attached to a real shell, is 
found on a clam-shell in ROMA, Fig. 68:d. 

At the end of the period there appear in some cases feng htmng and orioles on 
both sides of a loop ornament. Fig. 51:a. When the opposed birds and animals 
are used on mirrors, it is mostly for auspicious reasons, e.g. on marriage mirrors. 
This must also be the case with the hair-omaments and boxes from the second 
half of T’ang. When the pattern is used earlier in the period it is not necessarily of 
symbolic meaning but more in the heraldic Persian way. 

Besides birds there might also be other animals, such as lions and deer, arranged 
in the same way. The double knife in CKc (PI. l:a), with its many interesting 
patterns, shows a pair of opposed wild lions. Fig. 68:e, arranged in heraldic style 
and of Sasanian type. 

In the Sasanian gold and silver work good examples of the pattern in question 
are found. On the bowl Orbeli & Trever No. 38 there are two falcons, one on each 
side of a tree, Fig. 68:f. On the bottom of a large bowl the motif of hunters is 
depicted in four versions around scrolls growing out from vases. Fig. 68:g (Orbeli 
& Trever No. 64), and on another bowl, No. 52, there are two steenboks standing 
on either side of the tree. Fig. 68:h. As to textiles, the motif is there very common, 
and decorative painting also gives good examples, for instance at Samarra.*) 

*) P. Simmon, Some recent developments in Chinese Textile Studies (BMFEA No. 28). 

*) E. Herzfeld, Dio Malereien von Samarra, Berlin 1927, pi. XLVIII. 
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Still better examples are found on the Mschatta reliefs, where both lions and 
griffins are depicted opposing one another, Fig. 70:ab.^) 

ANIMALS AND BIRDS WITH SPRAYS OR BANDS: Fig. 69. 

In different contexts we find birds with a spray consisting of leaves, a flower or 
grape cluster in their beak. Good examples are, among others, the phoenix, Fig. 
69:d, the parrots on the mirror. Fig. 69:e, the geese on the box and cover, PI. 6:c, 
the ducks on the small four-lobed cup in CKc, Fig. 69:a. Many other examples 
could be mentioned, in particular those from mirrors with relief decoration and of 
the marriage mirror t 3 rpe, as Umehara No. 103, where two feng-hvxing hold cloud-like 
palmette scrolls in their beaks, or on the jiing Vo adorned mirrors, where a crane 
holds a spray in its beaks. Fig. 69:b. It is not always a definite species of bird, 
but it is often feng-hiuing, ducks, geese or cranes. 

On the mirrors of the mature T’ang style, i.e. from the eighth century, we have 
birds with bands combined with flower buds and leaves. These bands might 
sometimes be replaced by strings of pearls and different stones as decorative 
pendants. Fig. 69:e. Such pendants might also be held in the mouth of the 
Celestial Deer, Fig. 69:f, or deer with the peculiar antler crown. Fig. 71, and 
Heavenly Horses, Fig. 72:a. 

The sprays and pendants in the mouth of birds and quadrupeds is not found 
earlier in China. In Persian art we meet the same motif in several versions. The 
same is also the case in Sasanian silver work. 

In Orbeli & Trever we have a silver bowl in the centre of which we see a 
standing pheasant, wich holds in its beak a diadem or a pendant (No. 28), our 
Fig. 69:h.*) 

The same motif is also common on Sasanian paintings, as in Samarra. It is 
interesting to compare it with the frieze of birds on the remarkable paintings in 
Ming-Oi, Central Asia, Fig. 69:g. Here we see clearly the pearls and the small 
clappers in front of the pendant. In Sasanian art we also find birds with a spray in 
their beaks, Orbeli & Trever No. 29, Fig. 69:i. In another case there is a bird, which 
holds a floral spray in its beak, on a silk in the Vatican museum. Fig. 69:j. 

There is no doubt that the Sasanian motifs did influence the Chinese artists, 
who possessed considerably greater imagination than their masters in the use of 
the motifs in question. The pendants are significantly enough used on the marriage 
mirrors. The pendants are then in the shape of a knot, which symbolizes the 
union of husband and wife. When a phoenix holds a grape cluster in its beak, 
it possibly refers to fertility. 

As in so many other cases, the Chinese have accepted a foreign motif and 
remodelled it according to their own taste. 

J. Strzygowski & B. Schulz, Mschatta, Jahrb. d. Preuss. Kunstsamml. XXV, 1904. 

*) K. Erdmann, Die Kunst Irans zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leipzig 1953, s. 80 ff. 
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LIONS: Fig. 70. 

The most common animals on the T’ang mirrors are the lions, especially in 
combination with the vine scrolls. According to Schuyler Cammann, the lions 
appear already during Suei and Early T’ang on the cosmic mirrors. On these 
mirrors of Han type the lions have occupied the place of the Four Spirits and 
are then depicted as might be seen on Fig. 70:c. They are powerful beasts in 
violent positions, a fact that emphasizes their muscular bodies. The mane is 
accentuated in various ways. It might be curly or wavy. About these early 
patterns on the mirrors Cammann^) says, among other things: 

j^As a variation on the Sui-T’ang mirrors, the Four Spirits, wich marked the 
four directions of space, were often replaced by lions . . . while a fifth lion 
sometimes projected from under the boss. It seemed tempting to suppose that 
these might be lineal descendants of the guardian chimeras of the preceding 
period, but some passages in the T’ang dynastic histories have revealed their true 
identity, and indirectly explained why they could be substituted for the Four 
Spirits as directional symbols. These sources stated that the ’Dance of the Lions 
of the Five Directions’, accompanied by the ’Music of Universal Peace’, was a 
popular musical performance at the Chinese Court during the Sui and the T’ang. 
It had apparently been introduced from Kucha in Western Turkistan by a 
Kuchan orchestra wich arrived in China in the latter part of the 6th centry, in 
the entourage of a princess from that state who came to marry Emperor Wu of 
the Northern Chou dynasty in 668. The first performance of the dance was 
given in 577. 

One account of the dance explained that the five huge lion figures — each 
activated by twelve men — were each given the colour appropriate to one of the 
Five Directions (north, south, east, west, and centre); and along with the colours 
they would undoubtedly have shared all the other associations of the Five 
Directions. Thus they would also have represented the seasons, the Five Elements, 
and the Five Planets, etc., just as the Four Spirits had done . . . 

Since the lions of the dance were also directional symbols, they could very 
naturally have been interchanged with the Four Spirits on the cosmic mirrors. 
However, it was a difficult problem to show the fifth lion, as long as the very 
prominent boss was considered symbolically necessary to mark the World- 
mountain at the axis of the universe; and in any case the boss would have 
stood for the fifth element. This explains why number five was either represented 
as sprawled beneath the boss, or else omitted entirely.)^ 

A t 3 rpical lion representation of early dating is on a silver-backed mirror 
from Suei or early T’ang, Umehara No. 93, Fig. 70:b. Characteristic of these 
lions are the powerful, short head with open jaws, the big eyes and the mane of 

*) S. Cammann, The Lion and Grape Patterns on Chinese Bronze Mirrors. (Artibus Asiae. Vol. 
XVI, 1963, p. 272 ff.) 
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curling hair. The legs are strong with exaggerated claws, and the tail is S-bent 
with a tuft. 

The next step in the development of the lion and grape patterns is a mirror 
showing five small lions in the central field. Cammann describes it further: 
)>The fifth (lion) was placed directly in the centre, taking the place of the old 
boss, and its body was arched to form a loop for the cord (knob) handle, 
which had formerly been attached through the holes in the boss. Although this 
mid-T’ang pattern is much freer than the earlier ones wich bore the remnants of 
the old Han pattern, there can be no doubt that the animals on these were again 
the lions of the Five Directions, which still figured in the contemporary musical 
performances.# A good example of this early type is the mirror from the 5-storeyed 
pagoda in Horyuji from A.D. 607, which shows the lions running among the vine 
scrolls, Fig. 70:h. The animals are no longer so horrifying as before, but more 
humoristically depicted. The lions appear still more playful in the lion and 
grape mirrors from the middle of the period, when they climb among the grape 
clusters and leaves with the most complicated movements. Now they are often 
more like cubs than grown animals. Provided that Cammann’s theory about 
this motif is correct, the Chinese artist liked to depict lions. Evidently the 
Chinese amused themselves by making the animals playful and lively to fit in 
among the convoluting vine scrolls. They really remind us of the lion dancer in 
modern times, when the animals are depicted as being more humoristic than 
fearful. When they drew, for instance, five to twelve lions, it was natural for 
them to vary the execution. We cannot, however, designate these lions as 
naturalistic animal representations but have to put them more or less among the 
fabled monsters. On the whole, the earlier versions seem to have been more 
naturalistic, as for instance the opposed lions. Fig. 70:a, and the running lions 
on a Suei mirror. Fig. 70:d. The dog-like crestures, Fig 70:i,i, are from a mirror 
with lion and grape pattern, and the laughing animals, Fig. 70:g,k, from a 
bronze mirror with the typical pattern executed in a freer manner. 

Running lions with flowing manes occur on several silver-backed mirrors 
with floral scrolls of different types. Fig. 70:m, but also in other connections. 
Thus lions were used as 'p'ing fo, e.g. as silver sheet Fig. 70:o, on a small box and 
cover (CKc No. 121), Fig. 70:1, and on a bracelet of gold (CKc No. 44) and 
MIA, Fig. 70:n. Lions playing among scrolls occur also on a gold comb in MIA, 
Fig. 70:e. In a powerful version they are rendered on relatively late silver bowls, 
where it sneaks stealthily among floral scrolls of the vine type. Fig. 70:r,s. In 
these cases, as on the hairpins Fig. 51:f, and on the foot of the big silver jars in 
Shosoin, Fig. 70:t, they have probably nothing to do with the symbolic ideas they 
represented together with vine scrolls on the mirrors. They show excellently how 
the Chinese were able to infuse life and spirit even into the most fanciful shapes 
of this ancient Asiatic symbolic animal. Besides on the lion and grape mirrors, 
lions appear as auspicious animals also on the marriage mirrors from the latter 
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half of the period. Many of the silver-backed mirrors with pairs of animals 
amidst scrolls show a pair of lions, male and female. In these cases they are 
running at full speed, Fig. 70:m. 

From the lion and grape mirrors the T’ang silversmiths derived an attractive 
pattern for other objects as well. We have already mentioned the opposed 
lions on the double knife in CKc, Fig. 70:a, and a single lion on a small box and 
cover in the same collection. Fig. 70:1. Three lion cubs are playing with the scroll 
on the gold comb in MIA, Fig. 70:e and lions are also depicted on the silver jars 
in Shosoin, Fig. 70:t. 

From the end of T’ang we have some silver bowls decorated with vine scrolls 
and animals. These lions have tended to become mythical creatures but evidently 
they must still be regarded as lions. Fig. 70:q. 

All these different animals had a common source outside China. Cammann has 
convincingly shown their Manichean origin, and even other scholars have come 
to the conclusion that they came from Western Asia.^) 

The lions which we find represented in Persian art from the Sasanian period are, 
however, often of quite another type. In the hunting scenes on several bowls typical 
lions are found in Orbeli & Trever Nos. 3,6,7,10,14,15,17, etc. All of them are 
depicted in violent naturalism. Fig. 70:y,z,aa. 

A somewhat more peaceful impression is rendered by the pair of lions resting 
in front of Rustam at a drinking party, Orbeli & Trever No. 18, Fig. 70:x and 
in the bottom of a bowl, (CKc), Fig. 70:u. Lions moving amidst floral scrolls 
are found on the dish Orbeli & Trever Nos. 65 and 67. These animals are not, 
however, very close in type to the Chinese, Fig. 70:v. Some scholars have also 
compared the lion and grape pattern with the Mschatta reliefs in Syria, Fig. 
70:ab.*) 

So long as we do not know the exact dating of these reliefs it is not possible to 
base any theory upon that very fascinating work of decorative art. The similarities 
between the T’ang pattern and the Syrian facade decoration are obvious, and 
even if Mschatta dates from around A.D. 743 — 44 it is representative of the style 
that was in vogue in the Near East, mainly Persia and Syria, during T’ang.®) 

DEER: Fig. 71. 

Now and then we find in silver work a deer with a remarkable type of antler. 
It looks like a mushroom with a broad crown wavy along its upper part. Fig. 71:a. 
It differs strongly from the long antlers of several stags, which are common on 
the deer in the hunting and landscape scenes. An excellent example is the big 
silver platter in Shosoin, PI. 19:d. This type of deer occurs also in jiing Vo on 

*) W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, pp. 167 — 73. 

*) Hamilton Bell, Chinese ’Grape and Sea-horse’ mirrors (Art Studies 1926 pp. 59—70); W. P. Yetts, 
The Cull Chinese Bronzes, London 1939, pp. 167 — 73. 

*) M. S. Dimand, Studies in Islamic Ornaments (Ars Islamica 1937, pp. 293—337). 
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mirrors, Hak., where we have two deer at full gallop among flowering plants and 
between them two birds flying with bands in their beaks, Fig. 71:g. This mirror 
is undoubtedly a marriage mirror as the animals are here depicted in pairs. They 
also occur on other marriage mirrors of bronze. 

The third position of the deer with the peculiar antler crown is when it is resting. 
Fig. 71:b. On a square silver plate (a cover?) in CKc we see Buddha delivering 
his first sermon to the gazelles, the latter having the same peculiar antlers, Fig. 
71:f. The same characteristic deer from T’ang occurs also on other material than 
on gold and silver. A bowl in YUeh yao in HIc is adorned on the bottom with a 
resting animal in relief, which belongs to the same type. Fig. 71:c. 

We have already described deer in connection with the hunting and landscape 
motifs and they have all had antlers of a more common type, similar to the antler 
of the stag. Fig. 62:j. They appear in this connection as prey or often in pairs 
together with ibex among flowers, as for instance on the ewer in Shosoin in p'ing 
Voy PI. 18:c. Similar stags we can trace back to Han. On the other hand, deer 
with a horizontal antler do not occur before T’ang, and it is then easy to regard 
them as a foreign element. As in many other cases it is evident that the origin 
of this peculiar antler is to be sought in Sasanian silver work. The silver platter 
with three hoofed legs, Fig. 22:g, has on the bottom a powerful deer with this kind 
of antler. Fig. 71:i. The antler is placed horizontally on the crown not as in real 
life and the same phenomenon occurs on the cylindrical bowl, Orbeli & Trever 
No. 61, where the animals, standing on their hind legs, strike the horizontal antler 
against the petal border. In reality these antlers imply that the animals might 
possibly be regarded as elk instead of deer. It is, however, not a question here 
of a naturalistic elk, as the head and the body of the animal do not resemble those 
of the elk but those of the deer. It is questionable whether these animals represent 
the prototype of the Chinese deer with the peculiar antlers or not. 

It is of interest to observe the species of the two painted gazelles in the Ba^klik 
temple in Anlage 8^) which form parts of the illustration of Buddha’s sermon to 
the gazelles. Fig. 71:e. One of the resting animals has a crown related to that of 
the Chinese deer. Von Le Coq writes in niDie Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittel- 
asien»*) (Taf. 40) about a sitting Buddha from Kirun-Hohle, Schor tschuq, which has 
on its socle two deer with similar antlers depicted in circles: »Die Vorderseite zeigt 
zwei sich gegeniiberstehende gefliigelte Hirsche in Bliitenkranzen: diese Fabeltiere 
sind aus Mesopotamien iiber das sassanidische Persien hierher verschlagen worden 
and haben Ostasien den Typ der Hirsch-Airtn geliefert. Die Darstellung geht 
auf sassanidische Vorbilder zuriick.^ He gives these paintings the dating from 
the seventh or eighth century A.D. (?) Although these deer are winged, they have 
anyhow the same shape of antler and are similar to the animal Fig. 71:d on a belt 
plaque. 

q Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultst&tten 1912, fig. 533 a. 

*) Erster Teil. Die Plewtik, Berlin 1927. 
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WINGED HORSES AND DEER: Fig. 72. 

Sometimes we find winged horses or Heavenly Horses depicted. They seem 
mainly to belong to the middle or later part of the T’ang period and occur then 
on silver-backed marriage mirrors and later objects made of silver. On the bottom 
of a silver bowl in MFEA there is a winged horse depicted, Fig. 72:c. Powerful 
animals at full gallop occur on silver-backed mirrors, Umeh. No. 95, 103, where 
they evidently represent auspicious symbols on the marriage mirrors, Fig. 72:a. 
The winged horse Fig. 72:b is from a bronze mirror, Umehara No. 36. 

It might not be difficult to find the place of origin of this motif. Winged crea¬ 
tures, which are not birds or insects, represent undoubtedly a Persian idea, which 
appeared quite early in that country. It reached China shortly before T’ang and 
the finest example is the winged horse among the guardian animals at the tomb 
of the Emperor Kao Tsung from A.D. 683. 

The Persian version of the winged horse is found on some silver sheets, Orbeli 
& Trever 59, which might be adornments of textile or similar material. Fig. 72:i. 

Very often combined with Heavenly Horses on the marriage mirrors are Ce¬ 
lestial Deer (T’ien-lu), winged deer often with a single horn but otherwise very 
close in type to the horses. Fig. 72:d-g. According to S. Cammann these two 
animals must have been regarded as a pair, the Heavenly Horse being a stallion 
and the Celestial Deer a female.^) 

Especially fine renderings of the animal are found on the large silver jars in 
ShosOin, Fig. 72:e,f, where the deer have flying manes and tails and bodies 
decorated with leaf-volutes. Another version of the winged deer is reproduced 
in Fig. 72:h, more similar to the white-spotted deer and only known in 'p'ing Vo 
from T’ang, but very common later on. 

Although the Celestial Deer might be an invention of the Chinese themselves, 
the idea in this case also most probably came from the West. 

SCENES DEPICTING DRINKING PARTY: Fig. 73. 

The ch'in, richly decorated in p'ing Vo, in Shosoin contains many interesting 
details. Some of the inlaid human figures are drinking wine. In the square field 
there is a bearded man sitting with crossed legs and holding a rhyton to his lips, 
whereas the other hand rests on a wine jug, PI. 17:d. On the same side of the ch*in 
there are also sitting figures drinking from a rhyton in the shape of a horn, Fig. 
73:a. Though carousing was nothing new to the Chinese before T’ang, it is anyhow 
probable that this kind of representation goes back to Sasanian protot 3 rpes. We 
find the same motif in several other contexts, among other things, in painting 
and sculpture. Sir^n has included among the paintings with clear Central Asian 
features also the decoration of a biwa in Shosoin (Item 728). 

S. Ceunmann, op. cit., p. 280. 
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On a terrace in the landscape, where a hunting scene is depicted, we see some 
men drinking and enjoying the music, Fig. 73:b.^) 

Among the sculptures from Northern Ch’i, which were already mentioned in the 
introduction as proof of the Iranian influence, was the funerary couch in MFA.*) 

Here are no less than three drinking parties, and the rhyton is being used by the 
principal figure, Fig. 73:c. 

On the Sasanian silver bowls the same subject is not uncommon. A good 
example is Orbeli & Trever No. 18, Fig. 73:d, with Rustam sitting on a decorated 
rug and with a wine cup in his hand. Musicians and servants are giving him a 
pleasant time. 

FLORAL SCROLLS. 

The other main type of patterns, which is obviously a loan from Persia and the 
Near East, consists of floral scrolls in different versions. Common to them all. 
irrespective of the shape of the leaves, the flowers and the fruit, is their symmetry. 
It might be a simple wavy scroll, with regular waves sending out stalks, leaves, 
fruit or flowers more or less naturalistically reproduced. Sometimes the wavy 
scroll becomes more complicated, and the stalks describe involved but still 
symmetrical curves. In still other combinations the scrolls form »trees», closely 
related to the West-Asiatic )>tree of life», or can be put together in a rosette. The 
details of these scrolls are infinitely varied, and we can hardly find any exact duplic¬ 
ates, but the symmetrical composition is the ordinary type. Sometimes birds and 
quadrupeds are found among the scrolls, but they are never allowed to dominate 
the pattern, merely accentuating slightly the rhythmical arabesque. Another 
characteristic feature of the symmetrical scrolls of this type is that they usually 
form a pattern on the surface itself and do not give any plastic effect. The relief 
is mainly used on the mirrors. 

By the pattern of leaves, flowers and fruit we can divide these motifs into 
several types, namely: 1. vine scrolls, 2, vine and palmette scrolls, 3. vine and 
pomegranate scrolls, 4. scrolls with only vine leaves, 5. palmette scrolls, 6. 
palmette trees, 7. rosettes. These main types, too, have many variations, which 
cannot all be enumerated. 

VINE SCROLLS: Fig. 74.3) 

The vine scrolls are undoubtedly the best to start with in our description. They 
are of different types but are always distinguished by the grape clusters and the 
characteristic vine leaves. The leaves may vary and palmettes are often added 

*) O. Sir^n, Chinese Painting, Vol. Ill, PI. 49. 

*) L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit.. Pis. 40,41. 

*) We prefer to name them vine scrolls, not grape scrolls, as they contain leaves as well as grape 
clusters. 
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to the grape clusters. The primary scroll is wavy with alternating grape clusters, 
palmate leaves, and small spiral hooks along the stem. As such it appears as a 
border on a cup with handle. Fig. 74:a. But more artistically executed are the wavy 
scrolls on some boxes in FMc and FGA, Fig. 74:b,c, with several more spiral hooks 
and a somewhat more Uvely movement. The scrolls start from the edge of the 
box and end in a leaf with a parrot and a crane standing in the centre. The 
symmetry is a characteristic feature of these scrolls and so is the shape of the grape 
clusters, which are bent at the tip. The scrolls often encircle a bird, and birds occur 
among leaves and clusters. A variety of this pattern is represented on silver- 
backed mirrors, as, for instance, in FVc, Fig. 74:f, where lions are climbing 
among the scrolls (PI. 2:a). Together with the real vine leaves here are lobed and 
spirally twisted ovate leaves, but the grape clusters exhibit the typical bending 
tip. A similar vine scroll is also found on a Uon and grape mirror from Horyuji, 
from A.D. 607, Fig. 74:e. Another small bronze mirror in MFEA shows the scroll 
starting from the cord knob and ending in a leaf at the edge. Fig. 74:d. In some 
ways it is a more naturalistic rendering of the motif. 

A considerably more intricate pattern, yet naturalistic in details, is the scroll 
on a bowl in MIA (PI. 5:a). A wavy stem is the main motif with two branches 
filling out each wave-trough. Fig. 74:j. Among leaves and grape clusters there are 
various birds. On this bowl the small scrolls are parallel, but on a cup with handle 
in FGA they entwine each other, forming a still more comphcated pattern. Fig. 
74:h. A small separate scroll fills out the wave-trough, and the artist has abandoned 
the strict symmetry by putting a hare into the picture. 

No parallel to this complicated type of scrolls is to be found on bronze mirrors, 
nor in any other material. Closest are the bronze mirrors with lion and grape pattern 
and pairs of auspicious animals. Fig. 75:i. There the stem is more elaborate than 
on the simple wavy scrolls, but, because of the animals, the scrolls have not space 
enough to dominate the pattern as on the silver vessels. 

Another variety of the wavy scroll with vine leaves and grape clusters is found 
on the two hemi-spherical bowls in 0KB and in MFA, Fig. 74:1. Outside the 
bottom is a horizontal wavy scroll, from which branches grow up along the 
sides. At the transition the vertical scrolls run beneath a plain band, winding more 
freely along the sides of the bowls. A certain symmetry occurs also here, and 
between the branches there are lions and birds drawn in a fanciful manner. The 
leaves of these vine scrolls are considerably more conventionahzed than the 
earher ones, and of ovate shape with a curled tip and more or less undulate. But 
tendrils of characteristic shape are also added. 

Where the silversmith has got the idea for this pattern is no problem. Among 
mirrors with lion and grape pattern we have already shown how common the wavy 
scrolls were. As a rule the surface of the mirrors is divided into two zones, each 
having a wavy scroll with lions, birds and other animals. Fig. 74:m. These scrolls 
are separated by a ridge. In some cases the central scrolls are composed as a radial 
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star or in the shape of a rosette, and then continuing over the ridge into the outer 
zone. Thus they have obliterated the boundary between the two zones and let 
the scrolls dominate the compostion. Fig. 74:n. 

The scroll motif from the bronze mirrors is, however, not copied on the silver 
bowls, though the idea of letting the scrolls pass over a ridge is evidently the same. 
The tendrils and the conventionalized leaves occur also on the mirrors, while the 
animals are considerably changed. 

A step further in the dissolution of the symmetrical vine scroll pattern is 
illustrated in a silver bowl in MFEA, also from late T’ang, Fig. 74:o. The scroll 
pattern is weak and lacking the energetic wavy line. 

Just at the end of T’ang, or probably somewhat later, we can place two silver 
specimens, a bottle-shaped vase and a clam shell, both with the vine scroll motif 
of an entirely different character. As they lack the symmetrical composition of 
the earlier examples, they have been put together with the group of new Chinese 
patterns. Fig. 97:x. (PI. 23:a,c.) 

If we follow the use of the naturalistic vine scrolls in other material, we shall 
find them on textiles. Often they are used as a circular frame for a phoenix or a 
himting scene of Sasanian type. The former motif is represented by the well-known 
arm-rest, which is covered with brocade of phoenix design, Item 48, in Shosoin. 
The leaves have partly folded lobes of a type that becomes very common among 
other scrolls. A brocade with hunting scenes shows a similar scroll. Fig. 74:k.^) 
We can still see the leaves, though some of the lobes are folded. On another example 
from »cover for Saishotuo-kyon^, Item 361, in the Shosoin, the leaves are seen from 
above, but they are three- instead of five-lobed, as on the rest of the scrolls. Both 
types are equally characteristic of the real grape-vine, and as a matter of fact the 
different types of the leaves allowed the artists a certain freedom of variation. 
What is interesting about the last-mentioned scroll is that it frames a khinnari, a 
cross between man and bird often occurring in Buddhistic iconography. 

We have other examples from decorative art showing the use of the more 
naturalistic vine scroll. The examples mentioned are sufficient to illustrate how 
suitable it was for gold and silver work. 

Before we describe the more fanciful vine scrolls into which other details also 
enter, it might be appropriate to trace the non-Chinese origin of this motif. 

We look almost in vain for representations of the vine scrolls in China before 
T’ang or Suei, in spite of the fact that the grape-vine is said to have been introduced 
already by Chang Ch’ien, when he returned from Bactria in 126 B.C.*) 

Among the earliest vine scrolls in China is a framing border in Cave No. XII at 
Yun-kang from ca. A.D. 490, Fig. 74:q. An attractive vine scroll occurs also on a 
recently excavated brick from Hsi-an, datable to N. Chou (650—75), Fig. 74:r. 

Gomotsu Jodai Senshohokumon, No. 11. 

*) B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 220 ff. 
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In the article by Schuyler Cammann the author describes the introduction of 
this pattern into China as a result of Manichaean influence.^). 

He explains the symbolic meaning of the grape-vine as »Fruits of light, which 
formed the only suitable food for the ascetic adepts#. In combination with lions, 
which were #beings of light#, this pattern became an expression of Chinese 
Manichaeism. About the vine scroll itself he says: #The other element in the lion 
and grape patterns, such as the profusion of the grapes themselves, would have 
contributed to this form of symbolism as well. The T’ang Court imported new 
kinds of grapes from Central Asia, and about the year 640 learnt from the people 
of Turkistan the art of fermenting them to make wine (Laufer: Sino-Iranica, p. 232). 
Thus the grapes became symbols of luxurious eating and drinking, making them 
fitting representations of the riches and plenty that would accrue in times of 
universal peace.# 

There is no doubt that the ultimate origin of the grape-vine motif lies far back in 
the Near Eastern or Classical worlds, as was conclusively shown by Hamilton Bell.*) 

Scholars dealing with the lion and grape pattern on mirrors have unanimously 
regarded the vine scroll pattern as a Western import, and they have emphasized 
the similarities with the Mschatta reliefs.®) 

The nearest way is, however, to go to the Sasanian silver work and try to find 
prototypes there. 

On the oblong, lobed dishes, described under Fig. 20:f,g, there are, among other 
ornaments, vine scrolls in a fairly naturalistic design meandering along the side- 
lobes, Fig. 74:p. They emerge from one and the same point, describing three waves 
each with grape clusters and vine leaves in the troughs. The grape cluster at the 
top has to make room for a quadruped eating the fruit. The grape clusters have 
the same curvature as on the Chinese scrolls, but they are without the small epicalyx. 
The leaves are palmate with the veins accentuated. Besides, there are half-palmettes 
with spiral lobes as on the Chinese scrolls. On the whole, this Persian scroll is 
heavier in design, which is to a certain extent due to different technical execution. 
The Chinese scrolls were traced, being thus confined to the surface, while the 
Persian ones were cut in high relief. 

A somewhat simplified type of the wavy scroll occurs on a big circular dish of 
bronze, reproduced by Smirnoff, No. 119, and Orbeli & Trever, No. 68. One of 
the narrow zones is adorned with a curling scroll with leaves and grape clusters 
of characteristic form and with small tendrils, Fig. 74:u. Owing to wear and tear 
the finer details have disappeared. The same has happened to the scroll framing 
a central rosette on the dish, Smirnoff No. 121 (our Fig. 74:t). In each wave-trough 
there are a pair of grape clusters, leaves, and half-palmettes. The veins are visible 
on the leaves, while the grape clusters only show a pear-shaped outline. In this 

') S. Cammann, op. cit. p. 288. 

*) Hamilton Bell, op. cit. 

*) W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, pp. 167 — 73. 
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version the lobed leaves are heart-shaped with the tip drawn out and sometimes 
bent, thus resembling the Chinese types of leaves. 

The simple wavy scroll might be exemplified by other Persian silver vessels, 
while the more complicated one has its parallel on a richly adorned dish*), 
Fig. 74:8. 

The entire bottom is adorned with a grape-vine in the shape of a tree, the branches 
of which are gently curving over the whole surface. Near the ground the stem 
divides into two main branches, which send out smaller wavy scrolls. At the end 
of the scrolls there is a leaf or a pear-shaped grape cluster. The leaves are palmate 
with distinct veins and among the scrolls we find falcons and ducks. Even in this 
case the drawing is rather heavy in comparison with that of the Chinese scrolls, 
partly because their reproduction is executed in relief. 

On a bottle-shaped vase reproduced by Smirnoff No. 86, the same grape-vine is 
twining around the sides in high relief. Fig. 74:v. Among the scrolls there are birds, 
obviously falcons, and animals resembling foxes or wolves. 

Although these examples of vine scrolls from the Sasanian silver work afford far 
from exact models, the Chinese might nevertheless have been inspired by similar 
motifs. As usual, they remodelled them after their own taste, imparting a new 
movement and rhythm to the ornament. The spiral grips the bent scrolls and plays 
around with leaves, clusters and stalks. Undoubtedly the fixed linear rhythm, so 
characteristic of the curling scrolls and cloud volutes during Han and the Six 
Dynasties, has been transferred to the borrowed naturalistic motif. Very closely 
related to the Chinese patterns is the decoration of the vine scroll that occurs so 
abundantly on the famous relief of the Mschatta fagades.*) 

Here we have more of the pronounced curling movement, but in any case the 
pattern differs too wddely from the Chinese version to serve as an exact prototype. 
It is interesting to notice that here we find different types of leaves occurring 
together with the Chinese vine scrolls, but more or less conventionalized. We have 
the palmate, the three-lobed and the ovate leaves with elongated tip. The tendrils 
appear together with clover-shaped leaves. In general the grape clusters are pear- 
shaped but without the three small epicalyx leaves at the hilt. 

As long as we are uncertain about the dating of Mschatta*) it is difficult to establish 
any definite connections between China and Syria on this point, but there is hardly 
any doubt that this type of ornaments did in some way or other inspire the T’ang 
artists. Further evidence of the common occurrence of vine scrolls in the Near 
East at that time is given by the Syrian pottery.*) 

In a private American collection. Cf. A. U. Pope and Ph. Ackerman, An unpublished Sasanian silver 
dish (Bull, of the Iranian Institute, Vol. VI, Nos. 1—4 p. 50 ff.). 

*) J. Strzygowski and B. Schultz, Mschatta (Jahrb. d. Preussischen Kunstsamml. XXV^, 1904). 

•) S. Diamnd, op. cit. 

*) Cf. A. Lane, Early Islamic pottery, London 1947, pi. 4. 
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VINE AND PALMETTE SCROLLS: Fig. 76. 

Besides these relatively naturalistic vine scrolls, in which grape clusters, vine 
leaves and tendrils clearly indicate their botanical species, there are, however, many 
other varieties, both on gold and silver objects and on bronze mirrors. Palmettes 
and more or less conventionalized leaves are often arranged among grape clusters 
and vine leaves. Good examples of wavy scrolls of this type are afforded by the 
big silver jars in Shosoin, where the scrolls encircle the hunting scenes (PI. 16), 
Fig. 75:a. Among elongated grape clusters and palmate leaves there are here 
heart-shaped palmette flowers and narrow, indented leaves and volutes. The scroll 
is more elegantly executed than previously, but the dominant details are still 
grape clusters and vine leaves. 

A good example of this combined scroll is also found on the golden box (CKc 
No. 39), Fig. 75:b, with a pair of lions running among the leaves and fruits. 
The vine leaf is partly folded and indentated and half-palmettes appear here and 
there, together with palmette flowers. The complicated vine scroll may also have 
these details, as can be seen on stem cups in CKc and 0KB, Fig. 75:c,d. 

A related composition of vine scrolls occurs also on the circular platter in DWc, 
with four symmetrical »trees» arranged on the bottom. Fig. 76:e. At the junction 
of the scrolls there are palmettes, and the grape clusters as well as the leaves are 
naturalistic. On this platter the vine scrolls are connected with palmette scrolls 
and leaves, all strictly symmetrically drawn. 

The vine and palmette scroll may be arranged to represent the »Tree of Life)>, 
for instance on the two egg-shaped reliquaries from the five-storeyed pagoda in 
H 6 r 3 diji, which dates from A.D. 607, Fig. 75:h. 

Arranged like a tree, these scrolls occur in 'p'ing Vo, as on a box in the T’ang 
exhibition in London 1955^) and preserved in thin silver sheet as fragments in 
MIA, Fig. 75:i. On a box and cover in WSc the lid and bottom are decorated 
with four kidney-shaped leaves, formed of thin scrolls, with vine leaves and 
palmettes, Fig. 75:g. 

Passing to other materials than gold, silver and bronze, we meet with this scroll 
motif also in bone carving, as for instance on the Sh 6 s 6 in box, Item 444, where 
vine scrolls with interfoliated palmettes are used as borders. Fig. 75:j. Birds and 
lions are placed among the scrolls. 

It is not so easy to trace this motif in Sasanian gold and silver work. An 
unusually rich variety of vine scrolls with palmettes, however, appears on a large 
dish, reproduced by Smirnoff, No. 111 . In the central field are two scrolls, 
proceeding from the same point, and in the outer zone is a wavy scroll with grape 
clusters, vineleaves and palmettes, framing chamois, deer and birds. Fig. 75:m. 

The closest parallels might otherwise be vine scrolls containing both various 
kinds of palmettes and pomegranates. The palmette ornaments and grape clusters 

Oriental Ceramic Society, Loan Exhib. of The Arts of The T’ang Dynasty, No. 353. 
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with vineleaves occur only on the remarkable bronze coverings in the Dome of 
the Rock, Jerusalem, from A. D. 691 — 692, Fig. 75:k,l. These scroll patterns prove, 
however, that the type occurred in the Near East during T’ang and is not a 
Chinese invention. 

VINE SCROLLS WITH POMEGRANATE: Fig. 76. 

A more unusual type of vine scroll on silver-backed mirrors, such as Fig. 76:a, 
is a wavy scroll with vineleaves, grape clusters and pomegranates in connection 
with lions and birds. Most of the details seem to be naturalistic, even though the 
pomegranates have been encased in spathe leaves and given a Uly ornament on 
the tip. This type of pomegranate is common just in that connection. On another 
mirror with a silver back similar scrolls are arranged as a rosette. Fig. 76:b, and 
in every »petal)> there is either a pomegranate or a grape cluster enclosed in leaves 
(Umehara No. 97). Much more common on the silver-backed mirrors are the scrolls 
with vineleaves and pomegranate only, exemplified by Umehara No. 99:b, and in 
detail reproduced in Fig. 76:c. As a rule these scrolls are arranged radially from the 
cord knob with four main scrolls, each of which is extended into two stalks. Examp¬ 
les are, for instance, Umehara Nos. 94,95,99a, 100a, 101,102, where different kinds 
of animals have been interspersed among the scrolls, PI. 13:b. 

As a wavy scroll this motif also appears on a gilt bronze cup with handle in MMc, 
in both a simple and a more complicated version. Fig. 76:d. 

The pomegranate was already found in Chinese decorative art during Suei and 
was then used in the Tun-huang paintings, as in Fig. 76:j, from a ceiling, or on 
bronze mirrors with characteristic rosette patterns composed of the fruit. Fig. 76:k. 

In Persia there are similar patterns. On a bronze bowl, Orbeli & Trever, No. 
65, with a hunter on horseback in the centre, there are both a wavy scroll with vine- 
leaves, pomegranates and palmettes and, furthermore, in the outer zone scrolls 
coming out of vases, with yet another kind of flowers and leaves, Fig. 76:e. 
Another bronze bowl, Orbeli & Trever No. 67, has also different types of scrolls, 
grape clusters, vineleaves and pomegranate. Fig. 76:f. The pomegranate itself has 
an almost exact parallel on the small spherical ewer, OrbeU & Trever No. 55, where 
the spandrels between the four medallions are adorned with pomegranate scrolls, 
Fig. 76:i. Another example is reproduced in Fig. 76:h, OrbeU & Trever No. 74. 

Only very seldom does the vine scroll seem to be combined with lotus. It would 
then be justified to include it among new Chinese patterns, Fig. 93:h. 

From our description it will be evident that the vine scroll in its varying rep¬ 
resentation was a very popular motif in T’ang ornamentation on both gold and 
silver work, on textile and other materials, but it reached its greatest importance 
in the typical mirror decoration with lion and grape pattern. 
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Without any doubt the mirror pattern has been of great importance for gold 
and silver work, not only because some mirrors with a gold or silver back 
were the first to have it, but because here the silversmiths had an excellent 
ornamentation, which they might use for different types of vessels. The vine 
scroll was in no respect unusual on Persian silver vessels either, or in other orna¬ 
mentation from the Near East. For the Chinese it was natural to take over this 
pattern together with the metal shapes. It has, however, been possible to establish 
how freely the Chinese remodelled the motifs in their own style, which is distin¬ 
guished by a more vivid rhythm and with the spiral as an essential feature. 
Characteristic of the Chinese vine scrolls is the symmetrical composition, which is 
seldom violated and in reality is non-Chinese. The irregularity is seen only in such 
details as the arrangement of grape clusters, leaves, pomegranates, palmettes etc. 

PALMETTE SCROLLS: Fig. 77. 

On some of the described vine scrolls there are palmettes among the grape 
clusters and the leaves. Fig. 76:a. There was no reason to describe there in a more de¬ 
tailed manner this ornament, which becomes the predominant one among the second 
group of scroll patterns on gold and silver inspired by Persian art. The simplest 
palmette scroll, which appears already on a few Suei mirrors, consists of a wavy 
scroll with half-palmettes of the same type as Fig. 77:a, and occurs also together 
with curl borders on the double-knife (PI. l:a). Fig. 77:p. Three or four lancet 
petals form the half-palmette, and the outer lobes have the points rolled up in 
spirals. This theme varies and so does the number of petals, but the longest petal 
always has the tip rolled up. 

Sometimes the wavy palmette scrolls are adorned with an ornament similar to 
a fleur de Us, i. e. a simplified full palmette. Fig. 77:b,d, appearing on a pair of 
scissors in FMc. 

The next type of palmette scrolls. Fig. 77:q-y, consists of two spiral lobes en¬ 
casing a full palmette, with three or more petals and an »eye» at the base. This 
palmette often resembles a conventionalized grape cluster and is characterized by 
round petals, which distinguish them from the early full palmettes with lancet 
petals. Sometimes the central petal is drawn out into a tip, which is common 
particularly for the scrolls on pairs of scissors. Fig. 77:t. The wavy scrolls of the 
types described mostly occur as borders on boxes, cups, bowls and, furthermore, 
as mountings on weapons and furniture. 

The wavy palmette scroll may also become somewhat more elaborate, and it 
is then traced on the outside of a stem cup, Fig. 77 :v, or on a cup with handle, 
Fig. 77:y. In these cases the palmettes are somewhat richer in their execution 
and similar to flowers, as in the latter example. Birds are sometimes flying among 
the wavy scrolls, but they are difficult to identify. Possibly they represent orioles 
or other small songsters. 
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Palmette scrolls are mainly found on mirrors, which afford parallels to Fig. 77:a, 
as for instance Umehara Nos. 16,17,19,25,26,27, with early lion and grape pattern. 
With a somewhat freer and richer execution it is also painted on boxes etc. in 
Shosoin (our Fig. 77:x). 

During the Six Dynasties a similar palmette occurs already on Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture, which came to China via Gandhara and Central Asia. There are numerous 
different palmette patterns in the Yiin-kang caves and on the steles from the end 
of the 5th century up to Suei. It is mostly the lotus palmette used in forms like 
those in Fig. 77:n. These palmette patterns are in themselves a loan from Western 
Asia, but at the beginning of T’ang there were many new types of palmettos as a 
consequence of a more direct contact with Persian art, e.g. the painted palmette 
scrolls from Suei in Tun-huang, Fig. 77:i,k. 

In Persia the closest parallel to these palmette scrolls is found on the oblong, 
lobed dish, Orbeli & Trover No. 58, which has along the lip a scroll with half- 
palmettes. Fig. 77:h. The same dish is reproduced by Smirnoff No. 78 (our 
Fig. 77:1). 

Compared with the vine scrolls described earlier, the decoration is heavier, mainly 
owing to the relief technique. In Sasanian art this scroll ornamentation occurs 
in a more elegant form on the stuccos from Ctesiphon, Fig. 77:m. 

The wavy scrolls with full palmettos are not so easy to trace in the Sasanian 
ornamentation, but the sides of the cylindrical bowl in Orbeli & Trover No. 51 
are divided by borders with powerful scrolls of a similar type (our Fig. 77:z) and 
the small scroll on the bowl Orbeli & Trover No. 26 also exhibits a similar full 
palmette (our Fig. 77:o). Outside the bottom of the cup with handle in CKc (Fig. 
24:k) there is likewise an elegant palmette scroll of this type. Fig. 77:aa. 

THE PALMETTE TREE: Fig. 78. 

The palmette, however, occurs still more often in another form on gold and 
silver work. On the beautiful lotus bowls (PI. 3) each petal is adorned with palmette 
scrolls, brought together in the shape of a tree. Fig. 78:a,b. At the base of the petal 
there are two scrolls growing up, first apart from one another, then meeting again 
after making an S-curve and thus forming a heart-shaped field with a big palmette 
flower hanging down in the middle. Above, the scrolls continue to run together 
for a while, sending out small spiral volutes and then diverging into two stalks, 
forming spirals ending in a leaf. From the centre of these stalks small branches 
diverge. They enframe in a series of spiral hooks a new heart-shaped field with 
the tip formed by half-palmettes. At the base of this field there is a lily ornament 
and round the whole tree motif there are encircling scrolls, which end in half- 
palmettes. Here the Chinese silversmith has really varied the palmette motif in 
an exceptionally elegant and rhythmically vivid composition. There are innumer¬ 
able stalks and hooks, half-palmettes and palmette flowers, but everything is held 
together by a symmetry which helps the eye to understand the structure of the 
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pattern. It is fanciful within strict unity, enjoyable in its contrast to the free 
landscape motif in the background. 

This palmette tree is varied on several silver and gilded bronze specimens. One 
of the earliest examples in silver is one of the oval reliquaries from Horyuji, from 
A. D. 607, Fig. 78:c. On a stem cup of gilded bronze, CKc No. 108, the heart- 
shaped bosses of the bottom are adorned in a similar way (our Fig. 78:d). In the 
petals around the sides the palmette tree enframes a bird sitting on a flower. 

A cup with handle, CKc No. 90, has the sides adorned with a series of heart- 
shaped leaves or fields built up of palmette scrolls with a lily ornament in the centre 
(our Fig. 78:i). In another case the palmette tree has almost the character of a 
lily with several leaf-shaped palmettes and a beautiful flower in the shape of a 
tulip. Fig. 78:g (FMc). The scrolls are, however, strictly symmetrical and form a 
heart-shaped composition with the tip coincident with the trunk of the )>tree». 
On a small box in Hak. the palmette tree has a more outspread i>root>>. Fig. 78:h. 
The Chinese silversmith has thought it particularly fitting to use the palmette 
tree as decoration on the magnificent sword in Sh6s6in (Item 307). Both at the 
rapier-guard and at the chape the sheath is cased with gold sheet in openwork 
and is adorned with this motif. Fig. 78:e,f. 

The most ingenious use of the palmette scroll is made by the silversmith who 
is the master of the bowl, CKc No. 99. Its sides are chased with heart-shaped 
palmette patterns, Fig. 78:i,k. It can be regarded in two ways: either as four rows 
of petals one above the other or as palmette trees growing up from the bottom 
towards the lip and consisting of two scrolls, approaching each other in a wavy 
motion and thus forming a kind of »tree of life». Fig. 78:j. In any case it is a rhythm¬ 
ically charming composition, which has called for great confidence in design, 
and, owing to the elaborate plaited scroll-work, it gives a fanciful, stimulating 
impression. We do not know where one scroll ends and the other begins, and hardly 
how we are rightly to understand the pattern in its entirety. Undoubtedly the 
embossed lotus petals of the type found on the bowls PI. 3 inspired this composition, 
although the embroidery-like pattern has been kept on the surface. Among the 
palmette scrolls there are different kinds of quadrupeds such as elephants, camels, 
boars, dog-like animals etc., and, in the air, flying birds. 

A step towards a freer composition of the palmette scrolls is shown by two other 
silver bowls and a stem cup, evidently made in the same workshop as the last- 
mentioned object. Fig. 78:n is a detail of the bowl, CKc No. 100, with six-lobed 
sides and the lip undulated, Fig. 43:a. Each lobe is adorned with two scrolls 
tending apart from one another and forming the heart-shaped field or petal as 
found in the other examples. The palmettes of this heart-shaped petal are richly 
executed, and the rolled-up branches of the scrolls end in flapping birds. The 
scrolls growing on each side of this symmetrical heart ornament run in gentle 
curves towards the lip, sending out branches with palmette-shaped leaves and 
flowers resembling grape clusters. However, the subsidiary scrolls and branches 
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are not arranged in the same strict symmetry as in Fig. 78:k; here and there dog¬ 
like animals are climbing, while small birds are flapping around between leaves 
and tendrils. A similar pattern occurs on a stem cup in CSc (PI. 6:b). 

The other bowl in FMc (PI. 6:a) has a scroll ornamentation which is very closely 
related to the last mentioned one, Fig. 78:m. As on the other two bowls, the pattern 
starts at the bottom, in this case at the foot-rim, with a series of heart-shaped 
palmette petals going somewhat up along the sides in strict symmetry. Emerging 
from them, the scrolls wind freely around but still in a certain rhythmical symmetry. 
Subsidiary scrolls and branches have three-lobed leaves, hooks and more or less 
richly executed palmette flowers. Among the scrolls there are auan-i and bird 
deities; the lip of the bowl being adorned with a lily border. 

Although the artists have abandoned the strict symmetry of detail as in these two 
bowls, the patterns are still very confidently executed and the details are in strict 
conformity to rules. The artist has evidently been influenced by the vine scroll 
pattern in his drawing of leaves and palmettes, but the decoration must still be 
designated as a palmette motif. They also show how well the Chinese understood 
how to adapt the decoration to the specimens they wished to adorn. If the surfaces 
were large, the ornaments were toned down by means of small irregularities so 
that they should not become monotonous. 

Another symmetrical arrangement of scrolls, partly built up of half-palmettes, 
is illustrated by the circular silver platter on feet in DWc. The scrolls are, however, 
placed crosswise and do not form heart-shaped petals, Fig. 78:1. 

The palmette tree in its richly varied Chinese version is not so easy to find repre¬ 
sented in Sasanian art, but in any case the prototype is to be sought there. The 
silver ewer, Orbeli & Trever No. 49, gives an excellent example of a palmette tree 
of a similar type, Fig. 78:q. Palmettes and half-palmettes alternate with each 
other in strict symmetry without additions, but the composition is the same as 
in the Chinese examples. A cup with ring-handle, Orbeli & Trever No. 63, shows 
a freer execution of the tree: it is adorned on the outside with palmette trees of 
varying shape, held together by scrolls. Closely related to the more irregularly 
drawn scrolls Fig. 78:m,n is the radially arranged »tree of life» in arcades on the 
bronze tray. Pope No. 237^), Fig. 78:o,p,r,s. 

THE LILY BORDER: Fig. 79. 

The full palmette of a particular species occurs as border on some silver objects. 
The richly decorated bowl in FMc (PI. 6:a) has along the lip a border of palmettes 
resembling a lily ornament, but undoubtedly representing full palmettes arranged 
in a line, Fig. 79:a. A similar pattern runs along the lip of a small stem cup in the 
same collection, Fig. 79:b. All the straps on the silver horse, CKc No. 131, are 
decorated with lily borders, but the palmette motif of this type is best repre- 

A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV. 
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sented on the small silver sheet around the bottom of a glass stem cup in Shosoin, 
Fig 79:c. 

Connected with the full palmettes of this type are the ornaments on the pair of 
scissors, together with palmette scrolls. It is quite simply a three-petalled palmette 
with the central petal drawn out into a tip and often with an at the base, Fig. 
79:d. The two side-petals are cut off at the bottom, but they too have )^eyes» below. 
In some cases the central petals are roimded instead of pointed. Fig. 79:f,g. As a rule 
these palmettes are placed along the edges of the blade of the pair of scissors, while 
palmette scrolls adorn the other blade. 

The ornament is not particularly common, but it is worth mentioning, as there 
are good parallels in Sasanian silver work, Fig. 79:h, from a big ewer, Orbeli & 
Trever No. 49, which is richly adorned with palmette patterns of different varieties. 

PALMETTE ROSETTES: Fig. 80. 

The palmette can be combined in many ways. It becomes perfectly symmetrical 
when used as a rosette. Varying types of rosettes decorate gold and silver work, 
mainly circular boxes but also the bottom of bowls and cups, and on top or 
aroimd the cord knob of mirrors. One of the most common rosettes is formed by 
kidney-shaped leaves with inscribed full palmettes. Fig. 80:a. The full palmette is 
sometimes richly executed. Fig. 80:a, whereas 6 and e are considerably simpler. 
The first-mentioned rosette is on the bottom of the bowl, CKc No. 100, with the 
rich palmette ornamentation reproduced in Fig. 78:n. In the centre of the rosette 
is a bird deity. The more simple rosettes, 6, c, c, are from small circular boxes and 
cover with a small stellaria. Fig. 80:f is taken from a cup with handle adorned 
with palmette ornaments (PI. 6:e), and d is from a cord knob of a mirror in p'ing Vo 
and belonging to FGA. 

This rosette may, however, be given a still richer execution as shown by Fig. 80:1, 
a detail taken from the beautiful bowl in FMc with palmette scrolls (PI. 6:a). Instead 
of the describead full palmette there are lily ornaments, and the different scrolls 
are interlaced like the links of a chain. On one of the big mirror boxes in Shosoin 
(Item 609) the p'ing Vo decoration is composed of rosettes, type Fig. 80:g. The 
petals have two indentations, double full palmettes and lily palmettes between 
each petal. The rosette of the circular box in FGA, Fig. 80:h, is nearly dissolved 
with birds among the irregular petals. 

On the described examples of rosette pattern the petals have indentations on 
the outer edge and the full palmette is directed towards the centre. Another possib¬ 
ility was to turn the petal and then get the fuU palmette directed outwards as 
Fig. 80:k, which is from the circular box and cover in MIA (PI. l:b). This type of 
rosette seems to have been rather rare, while it becomes more natural and common 
in a somewhat changed form. If we let the palmette become framed by heart- 
shaped petals, we get a beautiful rosette much more easily. 

A circular box and cover in MMc (PI. 6:c) has a whorl of similar heart-shaped 
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petals embossed in the silver and decorated with a full palmette framed by half- 
palmettes. 

On specimens in other materials than gold and silver the described rosettes were 
mainly used as decoration on circular dishes of pottery with san ts^ai ornamentation, 
Fig. 80:m, and also on the big incense burner of bronze in Shosoin (Item 422). 

Another way of forming a rosette was to start in the centre and let the petals 
grow out as on a real flower. Every petal is composed of a pair of half-palmettos 
connected with the next petal by the same stalk. Fig. 80:n,o, show how this rosette 
was used on a box and cover with a small lily ornament in every petal and as bottom of 
a cup with handle. An extensive but beautiful development of this rosette pattern 
is shown in Fig. 80:p taken from the big floral-shaped box and cover in EEc (P1.8:c). 
In every petal the lily-stalk ends in a pomegranate and small spiral hooks are 
arranged at regular intervals, and in the centre there is an extra flower. Still 
another variety of this splendid rosette flower is in the centre of the big dish in 
DWc, Fig. 80:q. 

Sometimes the lily stalks became the main motif, forming then the points of a 
rosette star as on the box and cover, CKc No. 94, our Fig. 80:r. The palmettes have 
then become remodelled and resemble bell-shaped flowers. This rosette star is still 
the only one so far known by the author among the patterns in gold and silver 
work, but the idea appears in a more simple version on a bowl in RKM, where the 
bottom is adorned with a rosette motif, Fig. 80:s. 

Still another type of rosette pattern on jewelry ought to be mentioned in this 
connection. As ornament for hairdressing or robes the Chinese used a thin gold- 
sheet with turquoise cloisonne and granulation in rosette form of the type in MMa, 
Hak., CKc, and other collections. The most simple rosette consists of only one 
whorl of petals around a circular centre. A step further is Fig. 80:t with palmette- 
shaped large petals between the smaller ones. Fig. 80:u has double whorls of petals 
and palmettes between every outer petal. The various combinations are almost 
unlimited, as these types of rosettes were very suitable particularly for the cloisonne 
technique (Fig. 80:v). 

The rosette pattern is not difficult to trace in the Near East and can be illustrated 
with good examples from Sasanian Persia. The richest varieties are found on 
stuccos from Kish and Ctesiphon and in textiles^), but also gold and silver work 
can be decorated with palmette ornaments. Fig. 80:x-ab. Still more complicated 
patterns, and more akin to the Chinese, are used on the Mschatta reliefs in Syria, 
Fig. 80:ac, ad. 

PETAL BORDERS: Fig. 81. 

On several silver objects from Middle and Late T’ang we find a special type of 
border decoration, consisting of various types of petals put close to and partly 

') A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, Pis. 173, 199 — 202. 
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overlapping each other, Fig. 81:a-d. Each petal is somewhat oblique, has a central 
groove and a shaded outer edge, often with an indentation. Sometimes the petals 
have the base directed towards the outer border of the vessel, as on the vase, CKc 
No. 114 (PI. 20:c), and on the silver bowls from Pa-lin (PI. 21), and in a few other 
cases growing out from the centre of the bowl as in PI. 20:d and on the oval dish, 
CKc No. 119 (our Fig. 81:b). One might easily imagine that such a border repre¬ 
sents a natural termination of the lip of a bowl and that it was composed by the 
Chinese themselves. This motif, however, also represents a loan. On Sasanian 
silver work we often find a similar border. Orbeli & Trever reproduce under No. 61 
a bowl with the sides decorated with rectangular fields containing scrolls and stand¬ 
ing deer alternately; and these patterns are framed in petal borders (our Fig. 81:f). 
The petals are drawn in a very similar manner, and above the decoration there are 
three rows of petals with shading on the outer edges. A similar border is used on 
the upper part of the globular ewer No. 65 in Orbeli & Trever, Fig. 81;i. Several 
other examples might be mentioned from Sasanian gold and silver work. Fig. 81 :e, 
g,h. The original pattern might justifiably be sought in Persia, It is surprising 
that the pattern was not used at the beginning of the T’ang djmasty, when the 
Sasanian influence was strongest. 


INDIAN PATTERNS 

Besides grape and palmette scrolls there occur floral ornaments of a type not 
represented in Sasanian art or old Chinese motifs. The characteristic point about 
these patterns is their ostensibly naturalistic execution. Unlike the strictly sym¬ 
metrical palmette ornaments and vine scrolls, there are motifs which are more 
freely drawn and richly executed. An important plant in these patterns is the 
lotus, the holy flower of Buddhism, which seems to be one of the first flowers the 
Chinese depicted and used in Buddhist iconography. This decorative flower occurs 
in numerous varieties. We have already met it in a very conventionalized form as 
a palmette in pre-T’ang ornaments. A more naturalistic version occurs even before 
T’ang both in sculpture and painting. Besides the two most common species of 
lotus, Nymphaea stellata and Nelumbium speciosum. We have during T’ang also 
pomegranate, malva, sagittaria, trillium, etc. in a more or less naturalistic execu¬ 
tion. On the whole, there arose an obvious interest in floral ornamentation, which 
was something quite new in Chinese art. The explanation of this new interest in 
floral patterns is to be found mainly in the influence from Indian art. It is very 
probable that the Central Asian painters who worked in Ch’ang-an were the intro¬ 
ducers of the special T’ang floral pattern, which will be described in the following 
pages. A man like Wei-ch’ih I-seng was particularly famed for his naturalistic flow¬ 
ers. The naturalistic floral patterns are also to some extent found in gold and silver 
work, and even some figure motifs with a Buddhist connection can be studied here. 
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BUDDHIST FIGURES: Fig. 82. 

The Buddhist iconography is undoubtedly best studied in the Chinese painting 
and sculpture from the first millennium A. D. When the Buddhist symbols were 
adopted in decorative art, especially on gold and silver, only a few patterns could 
be used having any symbolic purpose. Consequently we do not find many Budd¬ 
hist figurative motifs used by the silversmiths. In pHng Vo it is, as usual, easier 
to identify the rare motifs, and two of the — a musical instrument similar 
to a syrinx — in Shosoin, Item 725,726, have the base decorated with kalavinkds, 
Fig. 82:a. The human-headed bird is mentioned in the Buddhist sutras as being 
the most beautiful and most sweet-voiced of aU birds. The kalavinka is undoub¬ 
tedly a fitting subject for a musical instrument, but then without any religious 
allusion. Very common in Buddhist sculpture are the apsards, winged ’Celestial 
Beings’ called the ’Buddhist Angels’ and living in Sukhavati, Amitabha’s Paradise, 
for those who have escaped from the circle of transmigration. They are represented 
hovering in the air with flowing garments and a celestial scarf floating around 
their heads and carrying or playing musical instruments such as the flute or lute, 
or holding lotus flowers.^) 

They have also in a few cases been used in jewelry, as seen in Fig. 82:b, reproducing 
a plaque in repouss4 work with a flying apsara. A pair of these gold plaques are 
known and they might have been arranged on a hairdress or diadem. In full round 
is another pair in FGA, which probably had a similar function. 

Kalavinkds, apsaras and khinnaris (another Celestial Being) could also be depic¬ 
ted in other forms of decorative art, e. g. on a bitva as inlay in mother-of-pearl, 
Fig. 82:c. 

Another motif, likewise of Buddhist origin, is to be seen on a silver plaque in 
CKc, Fig. 82:d. Two opposed stags are resting beneath a tree with large flowers. 
Undoubtedly this is a description of Buddha’s sermon to the gazelles, which is a 
common subject in Buddhist art as well in India as in Central Asia and China. 
Buddha is symbolized by the Bodhi tree with the flowers. 

A figurative motif most common after T’ang but found also in a few examples 
on gold and silver work from this period is a child among lotus scrolls. On the 
bottom of two bowls in AIC, Fig. 82:f, a naked child is climbing among conven¬ 
tionalized lotus scrolls. Another example of the same motif is reproduced in Fig. 
82:e, a seated boy holding a lotus stalk with a leaf. In this case the boy is made of 
gold in full round and mounted on a hairpin, in MIA. 

Even if these children look quite Chinese, the motif has an Indian origin. Naked 
figures are placed among the lotus scrolls in Ajanta (Cave XIX), Fig. 83:g, and similar 
figures are very often found together with lotus ornaments in Indian sculpture. A. 
Coomaraswamy has explained the motif as being the lotus bom of a dwarf, or 
usually a Yaksa, when the scroll comes out of the navel of the figure. Together with 

') W. H. Edmunds, Pointers and clues to the subjects of Chinese and Japemese art. London 1934. 
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Yaksas are also found Nagas among the scrolls, which is illustrated by a door jamb 
from Bhumara of Gupta time.^) 

Most probably the Chinese took over the motif with naked figures, often of putto- 
type, among floral scrolls from India but gave it their own shape. They forgot 
the meaning of it and substituted to Nagas and Yaksas common Chinese 
children with their typical hair knots. 

LOTUS SCROLLS: Fig. 83. 

The lotus scrolls are far from being as common as the earlier described vine 
scrolls. It is true that the palmette scrolls. Fig. 77:m, originally reproduced lotus 
palmettes and might thus be called lotus scrolls, but the similarity with the botanical 
flower is too insignificant to allow such a denomination, and the Chinese palmette 
has a Persian origin. On the silver work hitherto known from T’ang there very 
seldom occurs a scroll with clearly defined lotus flowers and leaves. A beautiful 
example is a silver-backed mirror, Umehara No. 103, possibly from Middle T’ang. 
In the outer zone of the lobed mirror Heavenly Horses and Celestial Deer alternate 
with lotus scrolls consisting of a stem, divided into stalks, Fig. 83:a. The stalks 
in their turn describe a spiral, framing a flower or a leaf. Furthermore there are de¬ 
picted a bud, a seed-vessel and spiral volutes. A scroll with still freer movement occurs 
on a bronze mirror with Buddhist motifs, Umehara No. 64, a detail being reproduced 
in Fig. 83:c. All the characteristic details of flowers and leaves are found here and 
we can easily name the species, Nelumbium speciosum. The spiral volutes and the 
ending of the stalk are the only things that are ornamentally changed in the scroll. On 
the latter mirror the lotus scroll is well accounted for and shows evidently that this 
holy flower is changed into a mere pattern on profane specimens made of gold and 
silver not before the middle of T’ang, when Buddhism no longer held the same strong 
position as earlier. 

On other specimens from the same time there occur scrolls of a similar type, 
among other things in an exquisite drawing on the foot rules of ivory in Shosoin, 
Fig. 83:d. This lotus representation in particular is very interesting as it shows 
the lotus flowers in a function to which we shall have occasion to revert later on, 
namely as a socle for birds and a dancing figure. At the base there are spiral volutes 
of a type already described; leaves and buds are typical and so also are the different 
flowers. 

On some silver bowls in AIC there is a scroll ornamentation which must also be 
referred to the lotus group, although the details of the plants are not so naturalistic 
as in the examples mentioned. Fig. 83:b. 

The composition is of a similar kind to that on the bowls adorned with grape 
scrolls. Fig. 74:1, but the band separating the ornaments on the sides and the bottom 
actually divide the different scrolls. In the bottom zone there are five short hori- 

*) B. Rowland, The art and architecture of India. Pelican History of Art, 1963, PI. 79. 
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zontal scrolls, separated by climbing children, and in the upper zone we have eight 
similar scrolls, growing vertically and separated by birds and quadrupeds. The 
lotus flowers are summarily drawn and seen in profile, and they seem to represent 
Nymphaea stellata in a palmette execution. Outspread lotus leaves occur here 
and there among the spiral lobes and more summarily drawn leaf volutes. Of the 
Chinese animals and birds there is a falcon, which has just caught a fox or some 
similar animal. Ever 5 rthing points to a late T’ang dating of these bowls and they 
might as well be from the 10th century. These scroll ornaments are interesting 
because of the children, which are also depicted on the scroll from the above- 
mentioned foot rules in ShosOin. 

LOTUS SCROLLS WITH MAKARA: Fig. 84. 

One particular kind of lotus scroll appears on the magnificently adorned hairpins 
used at the end of T’ang and with a pattern in openwork. A very popular motif 
consists here of a somewhat irregularly drawn, wavy scroll issuing from the jaws 
of a dragon’s head and creeping over the tongue-shaped top of the hairpins. Fig. 
84:a,b. A little further away from the jaws the scroll bears a big lotus leaf, next 
comes a flower in blossom, which might be regarded as a conventionalized lotus, 
and at the same converging point is another short stalk with a lotus flower seen in 
silhouette. The main scroll then branches off into weakly drawn stems, one of 
which probably terminates in a Sagittaria flower seen from above. As background 
to this lotus scroll there are numerous small spiral hooks, which it is impossible 
to figure out, and a pair of flying mandarin ducks. The whole pattern is made 
in openwork and gilt to make the hairpins light in spite of their size. 

This motif is connected with the patterns found on the bowls from Pei Huang 
Shan from A. D. 877. 

The motif might, however, be connected with the mythical animal called Makara 
so common in Indian art, and from the jaws of which lotus scrolls are issuing. 
Many examples of this motif are found in Indian sculpture from the centuries 
before Christ to the twelfth century A. D. Fig. 84:c,d reproduces some t 3 rpical 
examples of the Indian motif. Coomaraswamy^) writes about this pattern: 

»Makara is obviously a symbol of the waters and.more specifically of the 

Essence in the Waters, the principle of life. The type is well known as the vehicle 
of Varuna and the banner of Kamadeva, and it is significant that these deities 
are sometimes identified; and as the vehicle of various Yaksas and Yak^, and 
of the river-goddess Ganga.» In its Chinese version it has of course been remodelled 
and mandarin ducks have been added as symbols of happy marriage. In another 
case these birds are replaced by flying feng-huang holding a knot in their beaks. 
Fig. 51:a. 


') A. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas I —II, 1928, 1931. 
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LOTUS FLOWER WITH SHORT STALK: Fig. 85. 

It is very common to find the lotus flowers depicted only with a short stalk ending 
in a spiral volute. The earliest appearance of this lotus flower is on a silver-backed 
mirror in EEc, which, judging from the decoration, should have an early dating. 
In the outer zone various birds and lions are moving among small lotus flowers. 
Fig. 86:a. They are gentle in design and undoubtedly represent Nymphaea stellata, 
the blue lotus, the petals of which are lanceolate and not broad like those of the 
more common Nelumbium speciosum. An excellent example of the latter formed 
of a scroll with half-palmettes is found on the globular box, CKc No. 93, our Fig. 
85:b. The flower is drawn somewhat from above, showing the characteristic seed- 
vessel and the different whorls of petals. 

Most of the lotus representations of this kind date from the middle of the period. 
On all the large silver bowls from Pa-lin (PI. 21) there occurs among other things 
a lotus flower, Nelumbium speciosum, together with a big leaf and a bud, all on a 
short stalk ending in a spiral volute. Fig. 85:c. This motif varies on bowls and 
covers but maintains its basic pattern. Each bowl and cover repeats it three times 
with sufficient differentation in detail to avoid reduplication. The flower in blossom 
is drawn half from above with the characteristic seed-vessel, and the petals have 
one edge folded. The bud is seen in silhouette with the petals somewhat spread 
out and the big leaf half from below, forming a fan. On the stalk there are, further¬ 
more, small spiral hooks. The vein system of leaves and flowers is carefully 
reproduced and the outer edge is shaded. From this way of drawing an illusion 
of relief or roundness is obtained. The lines are strongly and confidently traced 
but the artist did not seek to produce strict symmetry. The composition is confined 
within gilded ovals. At first these five-lobed silver bowls with their characteristic 
decoration were almost unique, but to-day several bowls of a similar type have 
been found and thus give a background for and a clue to the dating. Of similar 
shape but four-lobed instead of five-lobed is a bowl in SJc, PI. 20:d. The lobes are 
outwardly adorned with an ornamentation closely related to Fig. 85:c. Two lotus 
flowers, a bud and three leaves are brought together within an oval. Fig. 86:d. 
The flowers have double seed-vessels but there is no doubt about their botanical 
species. The stalks are shorter, but the spiral volutes are also seen and the leaves 
have their characteristic silhouette. 

Related to these lotus patterns is the border on two silver bowls in RKM and 
MFEA.^) Around the brim is a border of lotus flowers with the characteristic 
drawing of the scrolls and with a stalk ending in a comiform volute. Fig. 85:e,f. 
The typical lotus leaf is omitted and is replaced by a half-palmette, but the shape 
of the petals is the same as in the former examples. 

Good parallels to this lotus pattern are as usual found on the mirrors. It might 

*) One described in: V. Sylwan, En kinesisk silversk&l fr&n T’ang-Dynastin. Rohsska Konstsldjds- 
museets &r8tryck, 1947. 
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be justified to compare it with the beautiful lotus scroll, Fig. 83:c, on a marriage 
mirror, as we here find the flower in blossom, leaves, buds and spiral volutes (Umehara 
No. 64). On another bronze mirror (Umehara No. 92) there is an outer zone adorned 
with flowers related to those on the big silver bowls. Fig. 85:g. On most of the 
mirrors the lotus leaves are, however, replaced by vine leaves with folded lobes, 
Fig. 85:i. The typical stalk is frequently met with and it is undoubtedly this 
flourishing type of pattern the silversmiths tried to get by shading. A peculiar 
parallel to Fig. 86:e,f is foimd on a mirror (Umehara No. 90) with a border similar to 
that in the main pattern, Fig. 85:h. How this flourishing lotus motif is remodelled 
and combined with other elements we shall find in connection with T’ang Innovation 
Patterns. 

LOTUS BLOOM AS SOCLE: Fig. 86. 

A special use of the lotus bloom with shorter or longer stalk is as a socle for birds 
or figures. In our account of phoenixes we also included under Fig. 57 :n a bird 
standing on a lotus bloom with short stalk. The leaves are almost the same as 
vine leaves and do not belong to the lotus. On a silver-backed mirror the pattern 
consists of a rosette of heart-shaped vine scrolls with lotus and birds sitting on 
the flower. Fig. 86:c. On several silver specimens there is a very rich floral scroll, 
which is not so easy to determine, but in which we have at least one lotus with a 
peacock or a phoenix. The most magnificent example of this ornamentation is 
on the large mirror in Shosoin with a silver back. Item 694 (our PI. 15:b). One 
zone is adorned with four floral scrolls, all starting with a lotus bloom and with 
standing feng-htuing and peacock. Fig. 86:a. We shall not describe here in detail 
the scroll itself, but it might suffice to state that the lotus bloom with its bud had 
this particular function. Another example of the same pattern is on the large platter 
in MIA (PI. 9:a), the central field of which is adorned with a peacock standing on 
a lotus and framed in this extremely vivid scroll pattern. On a cup with handle, 
CKc No. 104, there is a peacock standing on two lotus blooms. Fig. 86:b. 

If we tried to trace this pattern on specimens made of other material than gold 
and silver, we should come across it frequently. The mirrors offer as usual good 
examples, as for instance an eight-lobed bronze mirror, Umehara No. 48, with two 
opposed feng-hiiang each on lotus flowers, with stalks emerging from a pomegranate. 
Above there are two mandarin ducks also on lotus flowers belonging to the same 
scroll. Fig. 86:d. 

On a mirror in Shosoin (Item 61, from A. D. 756—58) there are feng-huang 
standing on a pair of lotus blooms, which in their turn are emerging from a leaf 
attached to a scroll with bud and vine leaf. The pattern occurs also on mirrors in 
p'ing Vo, Umehara No. 107, adorned with two fat mandarin ducks standing on a 
lotus bloom, Fig. 86:f. 

The motif is common on the earher mentioned foot rules of ivory in Shosoin 
(Item 35), where lotus with growing stalks and leaves serve as a socle for both 
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proud feng-huang, for mandarin ducks and geese with the necks twining round 
each other, and a small dancing boy, Fig. 83:d. 

In a colourful version the pattern occurs in painting on the petals of the lotus¬ 
shaped socles of wood in Shosoin (Item 636), where flowers and leaves are almost 
baroque in design. From these painted scrolls we pass over to the stone engravings 
from Pei-lin at Hsi-an, now at the museum in Hsi-an. A very flourishing and vivid 
scroll, from A. D. 736, has a border of lotus flowers with birds, a'paaraa and 
Bodhisattvas, Fig. 95:m. As a matter of fact there occur many examples of the 
lotus socle on these reliefs. Fig. 86:g,j. 

LOTUS ROSETTES:. Fig. 87. 

A more common use of the lotus flower in T’ang ornamentation on gold and 
silver work is as a rosette. If we look at a lotus from above, it forms in itself a 
rosette pattern, which the Chinese and before them the Indians discovered quite 
early. The lotus rosette is often met with on boxes and in the bottom of the bowls, 
as was the palmette rosette described above. A good example of the pattern is 
represented on a box and cover in FGA, Fig. 87:d. The petals consist of half-palmet¬ 
tos but the characteristic seed-vessel reveals the identity of the flower. On a cup, 
CKc No. 104, the bottom is adorned with a flower, possibly a lotus, although the 
seed-vessel is replaced by a small star-flower. Fig. 87 :f. The same pattern is also 
found inter alia on the bottom of a cup with volute handle in WSc (Fig. l:h). 

Some of the earliest lotus rosettes are found on the cord-knobs of mirrors with 
a silver back from Suei, Umehara. Nos. 8,9 (our Fig. 87:h). 

Mirrors in p'ing Vo were suitable for adorning with lotus rosettes. In MFA there 
is an eight-lobed mirror with a lotus bloom in the centre around the cord-knob 
and four flowers with a crossed chequer field as seed-vessel. Fig. 87:b,c. Between 
the lotus flowers there are also a pair of seed-vessels connected with each other. 
An early example of the lotus rosette is found on top of the reliquaries from 
Horyuji, from A. D. 607, Fig. 87:a. 

The lotus pattern of the types described is not used as a decoration on gold and 
silver work to the same extent as the Persian floral scrolls, but it is still of great 
importance for the T’ang style in general. It would be worth while to make a 
special survey of the lotus in Chinese art before and during T’ang but here only a 
short remark shall be made. The lotus is the first naturalistic flower met with in 
Chinese ornamentation and the first examples known up to now are the lotus 
scrolls on two bronze bowls from Late Han found in Korea.^) While Buddhist 
sculpture was taking form during the fourth to the sixth century A. D. the lotus 

S. Umehara, ChCsen kobunkwa Sdkan, 2. Kyoto 1949. Pis. X,XI. 
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flower wa43 used as a socle or base for Buddha himself, as a rosette in the ceiling of 
the caves with Buddhist descriptions, and enframing the deities as scrolls and 
plants. Examples of the rosettes are given in Fig. 87:j,q, from Suei, and their Indian 
prototypes in Fig. 87:k,l. The lotus rosette is found in Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, 
Ajanta and other places and, further, in painting from Ajanta, and could be illu¬ 
strated with numerous examples. 

Lotus plants were used mainly on either side of the standing or sitting Buddha 
as in Fig. 87:n,o,s, reproduced from steles of the sixth century. The flowers are 
quite naturaUstic and close in type to Indian versions. A very common motif 
in Indian art is the lotus rising from a vase, symbolizing »vases of plenty».^) This 
is also found in Chinese sculpture, e. g. Fig. 87:m from a stele from the first half 
of the sixth century. Not until the end of the sixth century did the lotus pattern 
become more frequent as a scroll in Chinese art. Fig. 87:s. This scroll with flowers 
and typical leaves encircles a Buddha on a stele in FGA. 

The lotus scrolls are however a very common ornament in the Buddhist painting 
from T’ang, best illustrated in Tun-huang. Here the development of the lotus 
pattern can be studied from the Six Dynasties until Sung. Typical T’ang lotus 
scrolls can also be foimd on the engraved stones from Pei-lin, to which we shall 
revert later on. 

The Indian prototjrpes of the lotus scrolls are well represented both in sculpture 
from Sanchi, Amaravati, Deogarh, Dhamekh etc. (Fig. 84:d; 91:c,d) and in paint¬ 
ing mainly from Ajanta (Fig. 83:e,f,g; 91:e,f). The lotus scroll is in fact one of the 
most common motifs in Indian art from the first five hundred years A.D. A. Coo- 
maraswamy has made a close study of the lotus and explained its symbolical back¬ 
ground in the following words:^) ». . . in early ’decorative’ art, which from our point 
of view should rather be regarded as an iconography of the Water Cosmology, the 
Plants, whose virility and healing powers are so much stressed in the literature, 
are almost invariably represented by the lotus, no doubt because of its directly 
evident origin in the Waters. So, too, the lotus represents the Tree of Life; this 
cosmic tree which sprang originally from the navel of Varuna, bearing the deities 
within its branches (presumably thought of as those of an actual tree), when later 
it is represented ... as rising from the navel of Narayana or Visnu and bearing 
Brahma . . ., (it) has always the form of a lotus, whence Brahma’s epithets Abjaja, 
and Abjayoni, ’bom of the water-bom’ i, e,, of the lotus. 

Except in the case of the lotus medallions, representing the upper surface of 
a single flower, it is the whole lotus plant that is generally represented in art. This 
whole plant, in Nature, consists of a rhizome, with nodes at regular intervals, 
each node provided with small scale leaves and rootlets, and giving rise to numerous 
larger leaves and flowers, which rise to the surface of the water; in other words, 

') A. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part II, pp. 61 — 64. 

*) A. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. 
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there is a creeping submerged root-like stem which throws off flowers and leaves 
at intervals, but there is no branching stem, and the stalk of each flower or leaf 
rises directly from the rhizome. Bearing these facts in mind, it is easy to recognize 
in the ordinary lotus spray, whether rising from a vase of plenty and/or forming 
a vegetative meander springing from a vase, a conch, a makara's jaws, a Yaksa’s 
mouth, or a Yaksa’s or Visnu’s navel, a portion of the whole plant.)> 

When the lotus patterns were adopted by the Chinese together with Buddhist 
iconography, the artists must have known their meaning. Later on, however, lotus 
scrolls and plants were obviously used in other connections also and became more 
or less a mere ornament. On the later silver hairpins (Fig. 97:k,o) the lotus scrolls 
are combined with fishes and birds, thus giving a new symbolical meaning to the 
motif. The Chinese have once again created a pattern in their own style and for 
their own vocabulary. 

FICUS RELIGIOSA: Fig. 88. 

While Buddha is often placed on a lotus socle and the lotus scrolls enframe him 
in various connections, the Bodhi tree is the parasol of the Meditating Enlightened. 
Both in sculpture and in painting the Bodhi tree, i.e. Ficus religiosa, is picted in 
a very beautiful manner with big flowers on the branches. A characteristic feature 
is a garland of lancet-shaped petals, often indented, with a raised central part or 
a seed-vessel. A beautiful example is the Bodhi tree on the trinity bronze in MFA, 
Fig. 88:c, and on a figure scene engraved in stone. Fig. 88:d. 

It is undoubtedly these flowers that occur on some silver objects. In one case 
it is the silver back of a mirror in EEc, decorated in repouss^ work with S-bent, 
radiating scrolls emerging from the lotus cord-knob shaped as a lotus rosette. 
Each scroll ends in a flower of characteristic type similar to the ficus. The petals 
are the same but the seed-vessel looks more like a pomegranate. Fig. 88:a. The 
combination of lotus and Ficus religiosa is certainly reasonable, but the pairs of 
animals of lion-type point to a special kind of mirror, i.e. the marriage mirror. A 
related pattern of tiger-like lions and scrolls with ficus flowers is found on a 
bowl in CKc, Fig. 88:b. The other flowers and the same wavy scroll around 
the exterior of the bowl are more difficult to determine but are reminiscent of 
the pomegranate. 

Both these silver items seem to be early T’ang, judging from their pattern. 

In Chinese painting and sculpture from T’ang it is easy to find good examples 
of the Bodhi tree decipted with large flowers, e.g. in Tun-huang and on stone reliefs 
with the enthroned Buddha.^) The Indian prototypes are also numerous and are 
at their best in sculpture and painting too. Fig. 88:f from Ajanta is in a more na¬ 
turalistic rendering and Fig. 88:g reproduces a lotus scroll with a characteristic 
type flower which looks like a conventionalized ficus. 

L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit., PI. 66; O. Sir6n, Chinese sculpture. Vol. Ill, Pis. 393,394,396. 
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Close in type to the Chinese scrolls is, however, Fig. 88:e from an ivory plaque 
found in Begram, where the ficus flower is combined with lotus flowers on the 
same scroll.^) 

BIRDS IN PAIRS: Fig. 89. 

Among patterns influenced from Persia we reckoned opposed birds and animals, 
as well as birds and animals among the scrolls. But also the motif with birds 
on lotus blooms is an Indian loan; geese in pairs are also in all probability inspired 
by the Indian iconography. The fact is, we very often find in the T'ang ornamenta¬ 
tion two geese or ducks side by side, often with their beaks together. They are 
reproduced in this way on the big silver bowl in FMc, Fig. 89:a and in pHng Vo 
on the box in Shosoin, Item 449, our Fig. 89:b. Similar pairs of birds occur on 
bronze mirrors. 

The Indian parallel to the cooing birds is richly represented in the paintings in 
Ajanta. On scrolls and lotus plants in Cave II there are often sitting a pair of hamsa 
birds in the same way with their beaks together, Fig. 89:f,g. 

Besides these pairs of birds in amiable company there are also many single birds 
among the scrolls. We have previously seen various kinds of birds among the 
symmetrical grape and palmette scrolls, which were as a rule rather summarily 
drawn. Considerably more naturalistic are the birds depicted among the baroque 
scrolls, and there are besides geese and mandarin ducks also peacocks, phoenixes, 
parrots and small birds, probably orioles, all with an auspicious meaning. 

BIRDS ON LOTUS LEAVES: Fig. 90. 

On a box, CKc No. 124, the cover and the bottom are adorned with the same 
motif, namely a big lotus leaf seen partly from below and two flapping mandarin 
ducks. Fig. 90. The leaf is done in a characteristic way with the veins forming 
an extra pattern. The whole box has the shape of the outer outUne of the leaf, 
though in a somewhat modified form. 

No direct prototype of this motif is to be found in Indian art, but a lotus leaf 
of the same shape has many counterparts in both sculpture and painting. Birds 
in pairs among lotus was also a popular motif in Indian ornamentation, as we 
have already seen. Consequently this pattern can also be referred to the Indian 
loans, while the Chinese modified it to suit their own taste. 

LOANS OF INDIAN IDEAS; NATURALISTIC FLORAL REPRODUCTION: 
Fig. 91. 

Besides the obvious Indian loans there are also a few important indirect loans, 
which we cannot omit. It is an interesting fact that, before the lotus flower was 

') J. Hackin, Recherches Arch^ologiques k Begram, Paris 1939, PI. LXXII, Fig. 223. 
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used as an ornament in China, there were hardly any floral patterns. During Huai 
and Han we find the four-petalled flower and a very simple palmette. Up to T’ang 
this is the only flower that is represented together with lotus and palmette scrolls. 
At the beginning of T’ang or somewhat earlier all the rich floral ornamentation 
suddenly appears. On the big silver dish in MIA there is a voluptuous, slightly 
asymmetrical floral scroll from the beginning of the'period, if we are to believe 
its dating from A.D. 663. Another baroque scroll from Pei-lin, from A.D. 666, 
does not contradict this dating, nor do composed scrolls in such early shapes as 
the cup with handle, CKc No. 104 (our PI. 9:c). On the silver specimens from K6- 
fukuji there are also floral scrolls in a free and evidently naturalistic asymmetrical 
drawing on two bowls, made around A.D. 710, together with strict symmetrical 
scroll ornaments on another (PI. 12:a). All the richness of plant scrolls and later on 
of floral sprays in the same flourishing baroque and all the scrolls distinguished 
by a whirling movement are something entirely new in Chinese ornamentation. 
We cannot explain them as Persian loans or based on Chinese tradition only, but 
they have to come from some other area. In our comparison of the lotus motifs 
in China with those of India we are able to show that scrolls with different kinds 
of flowers belonging to one and the same stalk were common in Indian painting, 
as for instance in Ajanta. In cave II we can point out a scroll, reproduced by 
Griffiths, PI. 130:45, which at the starting-point has a volute similar to a spathe, 
as in China, and sends out many small stalks at regular intervals from similars spathes 
(Fig. 91:e). Among the flowers thus attached to the scroll there are the two common 
types of lotus, either in blossom or in bud, small star-flowers and pomegranates, 
the latter both single and in clusters. The only leaves are those belonging to the 
pomegranates, but there are also two hamsa birds (i.e. geese) standing together 
at the beginning of the scroll. The pattern is undoubtedly related to the Chinese 
one, although the latter is further away from the prototypes, mainly owing to the 
conventionalized grape leaves, which constitute the most important part. 

The very idea of placing together different kinds of flowers on the same scroll 
is in this case undoubtedly Indian, although we have found similar combinations 
among scrolls influenced from Persia.^) Another peculiarity among the baroque 
Chinese scrolls is the constantly occuring spiral movement of both stalks and leaves. 
Seeing these whirling leaf lobes and volutes we come to think of the peculiarly 
curving spiral volutes of the Indian spathes. On Gupta and post-Gupta sculptures 
we find still other examples of this peculiar spiral ornamentation. Fig. 91:d. We 
might also refer here to the very baroque and fanciful scrolls on the Pei-lin 
reliefs, which in a more obvious way provide parallels. Fig. 96;l,m,t,x. 

Even if the voluptous floral scrolls on silver work were not copied from Indian 
art, it is difficult to believe that they would have been used in Chinese art without 
an Indian background. 

Some of the Sasanian silver vessels have nice examples of composite scrolls. Cf. A. U. Pope, A 
Survey of Persian Art. Vol. IV, PI. 204. 
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In the introduction we had reason to deal with the Khotanese painters Wei-ch’ih 
Po-chih-na and his son I-s§ng, who worked in Ch’ang-an at the beginning of T’ang. 
They were both famous for their flower paintings in a new and very life-like style. 
The preserved paintings in T’ang style (Berenson, Stocklet, FGA) might give us 
some idea about this new style. Characteristic features are the coiling edges of the 
court-ladies’ garments and the baroque tendencies of the form. All these spirals 
and curling lines are obviously related to the floral pattern represented in the 
luxuriant composite scrolls on the Pei-lin stones and on some of the silver vessels. 
If we had a floral scroll or pattern by I-seng it would certainly look very much like it. 
Po-chih-na and I-s6ng came from Khotan, the important centre on the Southern Silk 
road. They were both mainly painters of religious subjects and received their educa¬ 
tion at a place where the Gupta and Gandharan styles of Indian art were interming¬ 
led. Unfortunately the paintings from Khotan afford no good examples of the floral 
pattern. Only a few stuccos show the baroque features of flowers and leaves. We have 
to presume that this baroque floral painting with a marked interest in ronde bosse 
was a loan from India, where it is best represented in Ajanta and Gupta sculpture. 

The vine and palmette scrolls influenced by Persian art have contributed to 
arouse the interest of the Chinese in floral ornamentation, but the really deep 
interest in flowers must undoubtedly have come from India, partly through the 
Khotanese painters. The lotus is the first naturalistically depicted flower in Chinese 
ornamentation and in fact became extremely important during all periods. We 
have here only had reason to mention a few of its shapes during T’ang, but it would 
be worth devoting an entire treatise to the lotus in Chinese art. 

Among sprays with flowers and fruits, so common during the middle and the 
latter part of T’ang, there were besides lotuses also the pomegranate, which will 
be described later on. This motif had already appeared among the loans from Persia, 
but now we meet it in quite a new representation. A branch with fruit, flowers 
and leaves is varied in several ways. The arrangement of fruit and flowers, often 
three on one branch, is seen in Ajanta, but it has no direct parallel in Chinese orna¬ 
mentation, Fig. 91:i,j. Even if we do not have an exact Indian prototype of 
pomegranate sprays, we cannot but accept the common composition and must there¬ 
fore presume that it is floral representations of this type that gave the Chinese the 
idea of the more or less naturalistic floral reproductions. When the Chinese artists 
found out how well they could use sprays as a pattern, they changed in reaUty from 
severely zoomorphic-geometrical ornamentation to a botanical one, and never went 
back to the former. 

It is this naturalistic floral description which we now propose to describe under 
T’ang Innovation patterns, and which gradually passed into the floral ornaments 
during Sung. Just as many of the Buddhist shapes continued to be used for cen¬ 
turies, the same is also the case with several patterns of this origin, which are used 
in Chinese art and never leave its pattern world. The Indian influences are, then, 
of more lasting value to Chinese art than the Persian. 
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T’ANG INNOVATION PATTERNS 


We have found that patterns on gold and silver specimens either go back to native 
tradition or have been influenced by Persian and Indian art. But a fairly large 
number of motifs not belonging to any of these groups might be designated as new 
Chinese patterns. In reahty most of the patterns could be included in the last 
group as even the loans have been »sinicized)>, but we restrict ourselves here to those 
patterns for which we have not found any parallels abroad. Numerous floral orna¬ 
ments, as well as scrolls and sprays with an usually rather naturalistic rendering, 
belong to new Chinese creations. But there are also figurative scenes, animals and 
birds appearing for the first time during T’ang. A short description of these motifs 
will complete the picture of the T’ang patterns on gold and silver work. The orna¬ 
mentation might i. a. be divided into: 1. symmetrical composite scrolls, 2. asymmet¬ 
rical composite scrolls, 3. floral sprays with different kinds of plants, 4. naturaUstic 
flowers. 

SUAN-I: Fig. 92. 

Different types of lions have already been described among the Traditional 
Chinese Patterns and Persian Loans. On the silverbowl in FMc,Pl. 6:a, there are 
many mythical creatures depicted together with the palmette scrolls. A lion-like 
animal is also foimd with a pair of horns, Fig. 92:b. Similar to this creature are 
the running animals on the silver-clad mirror, PI. 2:c, in CKc. The bowl as well 
as the mirror are from early T’ang and to the same time we have to refer the bronze 
mirror from which the animal Fig. 92:d is drawn, Umehara. No. 25. Somewhat later 
is the silver-backed mirror, Umehara. No. 94, where a lion has a mate as in Fig. 92:a. 
The characteristics of all these creatures are the horns, which are not found on 
the earlier described lions. Schuyler Cammann has in his often quoted article 
about the Uon and grape pattern^) named them stuin-i and explained their aus¬ 
picious signification on the marriage mirrors. It has not been possible to find 
this special kind of mythical beast in the decorative art before Suei or Early T’ang 
and we prefer to place them among the T’ang Innovation Pattern. They do not 
seem, however, to have played any important role for the gold and silver patterns. 

SYMMETRICAL COMPOSITE SCROLLS: Fig. 93. 

In our description of floral scrolls influenced by Sasanian ornamentation we 
pointed out certain types of vine, pomegranate or palmette ornaments combined, 
thus a kind of composite scrolls without any realistic background. Already at the 
beginning of T’ang the Chinese seem to put together rather freely different floral 
details on the same scroll and create a fanciful ornament which it was possible to 
vary ad infinitum. We find the same types of wavy scrolls in more or less com- 

') S. Cammann, op. cit., p. 278. 
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plicated forms, but on the whole symmetrically arranged, Fig. 93. A stem cup in 
FMc is a good example of these two types, Fig. 93:d. At the end of the spiral stalks 
there are three-lobed leaves with the central lobe extended and folded at the tip, 
three-petalled palmettes with »eyes» in the middle and lobed edges, three-lobed 
leaves and vine leaves. There are also small spiral hooks and flying birds. On a 
silver cup and cover in the shape of a Buddhist reliquary belonging to FGA (Fig. 
32:d) we have the same scroll pattern. Fig. 93:c, although there is here a fan-shaped 
palmette, a pomegranate and a small flower, resembling a ranunculus. The scroll 
occurs on a circular box and cover in FMc, Fig. 93:b, and still another example is the 
leaf-shaped dish in the same collection (PI. ll:e). In the latter case every lobe has a 
wavy scroll of this type with alternating leaves, palmettes and flowers in the curled 
spirals. Fig. 93:g. One of the most beautiful examples of this fanciful composite 
scroll intertwines round the body of the ram-shaped box in NGA (PI. ll:d). Here 
we can see clearly defined all the typical details, but besides the motifs mentioned 
there is also a grape cluster, Fig. 93:e. One flower looks like a summarily drawn 
lotus. To the most detailed composite scrolls of this type we refer the pattern on a 
floral-shaped box and cover in RMA, Fig. 93:a. Every second circular field formed 
by the scroll itself contains a bird and every second contains a palmette or lotus, 
the latter of the species Nelumbium speciosum. The phoenix is standing on a lotus 
flower of a simple type, the goose on a branch with a pomegranate and the peacock 
also on a similar branch. The small stem-leaves are here replaced by partly folded 
and lobed leaves of a type found on another kind of composite scrolls. 

A beautiful example of the composite scroll, similar to the Sasanian, is the glob¬ 
ular incense burners (PI. 6:d). Here lotus flowers and leaves are added to the 
symmetrical pattern. Fig. 93:h. 

Whereas the already described composite scrolls have clearly defined fruits, 
palmettes, flowers and leaves, there are a number of related symmetrical scrolls 
which are more difficult to understand and which might be regarded as a conven¬ 
tionalized type of the former. 

Relatively close to the first mentioned group is a wavy scroll twined along the 
handle of a ladle in CKc, while a well-drawn composite scroll continues on the 
bowl itself, PI. 10:c. The scroll has different kinds of palmettes and leaves with 
extended tips. Fig. 93:n. A wavy scroll framing two opposed ducks on a circular 
box and cover, CKc No. 94, has an ornament which might be called peacock-pal- 
mette, a pomegranate and various folded leaves. Fig. 93:k, and undefined pal¬ 
mette motifs and leaves occur also on the wavy scroll, Fig. 93:m, and the compli¬ 
cated wavy scroll. Fig. 93:1. 

The artist has gone still further in the simplification of details on the elegantly 
drawn scroll in the bottom of one of the lotus-shaped bowls in FMc (PI. 3). Besides 
palmettes of already described types, the scroll is adorned only with spiral volutes 
and spiral hooks. Fig. 93:p. Six animals are running among the scrolls, and in the 
centre there is a goose. 
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These composite scrolls in their simplified execution are, on the whole, quite 
common and could be illustrated by several examples, but it might be sufficient to 
reproduce only one more variety adorning a cup with handle in WSc, Fig. 93:o. 
Bell-shaped palmettes and »peacock-palmettes» alternate on this spiral scroll with 
small folded leaves here and there. 

Whereas the composite scrolls just described from the first half of T’ang are in 
spite of the simplification still energetic and tense in the drawing, thus making them 
into rhythmical ornaments of a good quality, this tension seems to disappear at 
the end of the period. On three of the silver bowls from Pei Huang Shan we have a 
kind of composite scrolls in relief of a rather loose design. Fig. 93:q. The scrolls 
themselves are no longer intertwined in energetic waves sending out small twisted 
stalks at regular intervals but have a more tranquil movement and gradually dis¬ 
solve. Palmettes and other ornaments are not very carefully designed, and this 
shows that the Chinese no longer cared for an exact drawing of the pattern. 

COMPOSITE FLORAL SPRAYS: Fig. 94. 

Besides the symmetrical wavy scrolls just described with ornaments of various 
conventionalized flowers and leaves these details of the patterns were used for 
short sprays in a freer composition. The beautiful oval silver dish on foot and 
stand in AIC (PI. 24:a) is thus richly adorned with both wavy scrolls of composite 
type and sprays as in Fig. 94:a,b. These sprays have leaves with folded lobes and 
a lotus flower seen from the side, another flower seen from above, and furthermore 
there is a palmette. In some cases these sprays adorn the lotus-shaped stem cups 
as in AIC and FMc, Fig. 94:c. On these stem cups we find, besides the 
leaves, grape clusters and palmettes. A big star-shaped box in MFA and NMc has 
the same decoration in two varieties, a single spray alternating with a pair of sprays 
which cross one another. A bird is placed at the point of intersection. Fig. 94:b. 

Whereas the symmetrical composite scrolls are common on specimens belonging 
to the former half of T’ang, the sprays occur more often on specimens belonging 
to the latter half. In its usual representation the pattern shows undoubtedly a 
certain weakness that is so characteristic of the decoration on late T’ang specimens. 

COMPOSITE SCROLLS WITH BIRDS ON LOTUS: Fig. 95. 

Among the most interesting scrolls of the complicated version we might count 
those reproduced in Fig. 95. They have also been mentioned in connection with 
the loans from India, Fig. 91. The best examples of the scrolls in question are 
found on the large mirror with silver back in Shosoin, Item 694 (our PI. 15:b). Four 
separate scrolls are drawn around the outer zone and are somewhat different in 
execution. Fig. 95:a. In contrast to the scrolls influenced from Persia they are not 
so strictly symmetrical but the main stem runs in alternating gentle curves on the 
different scrolls and divides into small stalks, likewise at irregular intervals. The 
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leaves are also more individually formed and swirl around in all directions. There 
is, so to speak, an asymmetrical movement in this type of scroll, which differs 
from the previous types. The abundance of leaves and small stalks gives it a con¬ 
siderably more flourishing appearance than the other scrolls and the spiral move¬ 
ment of small stalks and leaves in different directions gives them an unusually 
vivid appearance. The main movement of each scroll is wavy, beginning with a 
more vertical part and ending in two similar heavy scrolls coiling round in its own 
direction. At the starting-point there is a stem with a lotus bloom serving 
as a socle for a peacock or a phoenix. At the point of division of the main 
stem and the lotus branch there is a richly formed spiral volute. The main 
stem, the side scrolls and branches have the same thickness and are almost 
band-like. From the main stem grow out small spiral lobes, short stalks 
with leaves and leaf-volutes. The leaves vary in appearance; the most common 
variety is a three- or poly-lobed type with the lobes partly folded and 
rolled up in spirals, and in most cases the midrib and a few veins are seen on the 
leaf. The turbulent movement of all these leaves gives the impression that they 
are lashed by the wind. Besides these leaves there are also a few entirely plain ones 
with the lobes only slightly indicated. Of flowers we might distinguish the lotus 
in a conventionalized form of Nelumbium speciosum and a bud of the same species. 
There are also pomegranates of a rather characteristic type; three small buds grow¬ 
ing out of the apple, which is entirely enclosed in a whorl of leaves. On the scroll 
Fig. 95:a the pomegranate is obviously intended to show a fruit. The huang bird 
is holding a grape cluster in its beak and the fing has a spray. 

The birds typical of these scrolls are first of all the feng-htiang and the peacock 
on the lotus blooms, but there are also parrots, wdld geese and ducks. The latter 
are placed at the point of division of the two side scrolls. All these birds have, as 
pointed out before, an auspicious meaning, i.e. being wedding symbols. 

This rich composite scroll occurs, however, not only on the big silver-backed 
mirror in Shosoin but also on numerous other silver specimens. To the more re¬ 
markable examples we might refer the patterns on the circular platter in MIA 
(PI. 9:a), the details of which are reproduced under Fig. 95:b. The largest pattern 
is drawn round the broad bottom zone and consists of a continuous wavy scroll 
with rolled up side scrolls. The stem is here thinner and more irregular in design 
and the small stalks often twine above and under each other, but every wave is 
filled by a coiling stalk ending in the same characteristic palmette, namely the 
»peacock palmette», so designated because of the eyes being arranged behind each 
other. These palmettes are put together and form a fanciful flower enclosed in two 
wing-like spathe leaves. Each flower of this kind consists of four palmettes in 
contrast to the smaller ones, and similar ornaments are placed here and there along 
the stem, which has three palmettes one behind the other, but only the first one has 
an »eye)>. These >>peacock palmettes)> are the only ornaments occurring on that 
special scroll besides the leaves with their often complicated spiral lobes and vo- 
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lutes. The central field, on the other hand, shows a phoenix standing on a lotus 
supported by a similar scroll but adorned with a pomegranate. Fig. 91:b. The 
wavy scroll of the brim is a simplified variety of the described pattern with smaller 
palmette flowers and spiral lobed leaves: small birds are moving freely among the 
leaves, Fig. 95:c. In comparison with the scroll of the silver mirror. Fig. 95:b.c 
show a more conventionalized drawing. It is mainly the leaves that are linearly 
remodelled and are more remote from reality. If we were to draw the conclusion 
that the platter ought to have a later dating than the mirror, judging from the 
ornamentation, we should probably be wrong, as the platter has the already noted 
dating of A. D. 664, thus belonging to early T’ang. Even if this dating is not 
entirely reliable, the shape of the platter itself argues for an early dating and some 
other examples of scrolls also support the dating in question. An octagonal cup 
with handle, CKc No. 104 (our PI. 9:c), is adorned with a similar scroll, having two 
lotus blooms as socles for a peacock. The scroll is drawn with a small spiral volute 
at the base and ends in coiled stalks with leaves. Fig. 95:e. The scroll is here more 
baroque in design and the leaves have the same appearance as on the mirror, though 
they are somewhat simplified in the drawing. A small lotus bud on a short stalk, 
a flying bird and a few clouds complete the pattern. This scroll, however, adorns 
an octagonal cup with handle of a type very closely related to the Sasanian ones 
(compare Fig. 24:b,c) and must belong to early T’ang. 

Many other examples of similar composite scrolls could be mentioned but only 
a few will be described here. On a clam-shell in FGA (PI. 10:a) the two shells are 
decorated with a scroll pattern of the same type as on the silver platter, with a 
phoenix and peacock on a lotus, framed by coiling scrolls with the leaves changed 
into spiral volutes, Fig. 95:f. Besides the leaves there are also palmette flowers of 
a more simple type, flying wild-geese and small sitting birds. 

Other varieties of the same type are Fig. 95:d from a cup with handle in FMc, 
and a ladle in CKc, Fig. 95:g (Fig. 48:a), which are fairly closely akin to the compo¬ 
site scrolls of type Fig. 95:a. 

To this group of composite scrolls we have to refer also the design on the big sil¬ 
ver censer (kunro) in Shosoin (PI. 15:c), Fig. 95:i,j,k. As the ornamentation here is 
done in openwork, it is rather difficult to understand the complicated scrolls, but 
the details in reproduction might give some idea of the character of the pattern. 

Round a rosette flower forming the centre of the top there are depicted four 
gently twining composite scrolls which emerge from the rosette in pairs. Fig. 95:k. 
Each scroll runs in quite complicated arabesques down towards the middle of the 
censer with its plane band, where it stops and divides into a pair of terminal stalks 
with rolled-up leaves etc. Each scroll of this kind differs somewhat from the others 
and is adorned alternately with grape clusters, palmettes and lotus flowers. Fig. 
95:i shows, for instance, part of a scroll with grape clusters and palmettes besides 
the characteristic vine leaves, which are here as a rule three-lobed instead of five- 
lobed but still seem to be more naturalistic than those on the mirror and the silver 
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platter. The spiral lobes of the leaves are not so accentuated as on the other scrolls 
but there are instead numerous spiral volutes. Fig. 96: j shows a phoenix on a lotus 
and this scroll is furthermore adorned with palmettes of the »peacock» palmette 
type. Between the scrolls there occur besides the phoenix on a lotus bloom a flying 
bird, a lion with open jaws, and a winged lioness. 

Although these baroque composite scrolls are represented in a freer drawing 
than those described earlier, they undoubtedly belong to the same group and show 
that the ornamentation is still confident and vivid in design. The censer is dated 
to A. D. 756, the 26th day of the 7th month. 

In order to find the origin of this scroll ornamentation we have to look for its 
parallels among specimens made of other materials. For this pupose Sh5soin na¬ 
turally offers good points of comparison. On the wooden socles of lotus shape, 
Item 636, all the petals are adorned with painted scrolls with swelling pomegrana¬ 
tes, grape clusters and lotus supported by thick stalks and framed by spiral lobed 
leaves. The scrolls are in this case not so long but show the same characteristics as 
the ones already described.^) 

A more symmetrically composed scroll of this type adorns a bivxi (Item 728)^) 
inlaid in mother-of-pearl, gold and tortoise-shell and with the typical leaves, pome¬ 
granates, lotus flowers etc., and furthermore two kalavinkas (»human-headed birds 
mentioned in the Buddhist sutra; the most beautiful and the most sweet-voiced of 
all birds, reminding him who sees and hears it of the beauty of the Buddha»).*) 

Besides the varieties represented in decorative art, however, there are also 
scrolls of this kind in sculpture, mainly on reliefs. Several of the famous Pei-lin 
reliefs are thus adorned with a similar pattern from different dates during T’ang. 
Nearest in type we have the almost too richly designed scroll, which has been 
dated to A. D. 736, i. e. a httle earher than the specimens in Shosoin, Fig. 96:m. 
Here a number of lotus flowers serve as socle for the sitting Kuan-yin with 
Manjusri riding on the lion, a kcdavinka and a couple of mandarin ducks. Besides 
the lotus flowers there are pomegranates, sometimes with grape clusters and 
fancifully remodelled flowers of lotus character. The leaves are more than ever 
curled and in all the details of the scroll the spiral is the leading motif. The 
movement is turbulent and the forms have been changed into spirals. If we 
disregard these exaggerated spiral volutes and lobes, which spirit away the form, 
we see clearly the same main element as on the composite scrolls described earlier. 

Ten years earlier is a relief on a stele in Shao-lin Ssu, Lung Shan, Honan,®) and 
reproduced in detail under Fig. 95:1. This version is not quite so turbulent in the 
spiral movement but the lotus flower is much more clearly depicted. The lotus 
flower here supports a rider; further, there are pomegranates and a flying goose 
with a spray in its mouth. 

') ShCsCin Gomotsu Zuroku Vol. I, No. 42. 

*) Op. cit. Vol. XIV. 

•) D. Tokiwa and T. Sekino, Buddhist Monuments in China, Tokyo 1926—38, Vol. II, 122. 
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A good explanation of tfie development of the lotus flowers and leaves of this 
type is afforded by another stone engraving. The interesting sarcophagus in MFA 
with a Suei dating, which has, however, been questioned by Laufer,^) shows 
obviously the style of mature T’ang instead of that of Suei, Fig. 95:p. The long 
sides are adorned in low relief with a scroll having a striking resemblance to the 
pattern in question. It starts at the lower border of the central field and runs ob¬ 
liquely upwards to the left and then divides into three stalks, two of which continue 
behind the standing monk on the left border with a flower resembling a pomegranate, 
a bud and a big leaf. The third stalk turns to the right and follows the upper 
border of the central field, dividing into two at the head of the monk to the right. 
A stalk curves downwards again and ends in a flower resembling a lotus with a 
pomegranate as seed-vessel and a leaf. Two other stalks appear behind the monk 
to the right and fill the right-hand outer part of the field with a magnificent 
flower, having a pomegranate in the middle and a grape cluster emerging from 
its top as on the previous scrolls. In the lower right-hand comer there is a lotus 
leaf and on the outside there is still another grape cluster. 

In this form the heavy composite scroll illustrates in an excellent way the 
change in the different floral details from a relatively naturalistic form into the 
baroque remodelled ornaments we have previously described. In the central field 
we see at the top a lotus leaf from behind, as often on old representations of the 
lotus. Below to the right is a similar leaf, but here the artist has chosen to change 
the outer edges of the leaf into a row of spiral lobes of an extremely unreal 
character, but we can anyhow discern its origin. A similar lotus leaf occurs in 
Fig. 96:1 beneath the flying goose, and others below the pomegranate. On the 
sarcophagus there are together with the lotus leaves a few leaves which might 
be called conventionalized vine leaves. They might be seen in the central field 
too. It is difficult to tell the number of lobes, but the similarity to the leaves of 
the scrolls depicted on silver work is obvious. When the spiral takes care of such 
a leaf it becomes quite different, as might be seen below in the central field. Fig. 
95:p, and on the other described scrolls. The lotus flower of peony shape is found 
on the sarcophagus in the right part of the central field, although it has a seed- 
vessel resembling a pomegranate. At the top to the right there is a variety of 
spiral lobes on petals and grape clusters emerging from the pomegranate, and 
still more fanciful are these flowers formed on scrolls from A. D. 726 and A. D. 
736. The Chinese have in these cases allowed their decorative imagination to run 
away with them, so that the most remarkable floral shapes have resulted. 

We can, however, trace the baroque scroll further back in time in sculpture. 
On a tomb-stone from Honan over a man by the name of Ch’iian Nan-cheng from 
A. D. 679 scrolls of a related type are depicted along the four sides. Fig. 93:s. 
They are not quite so turbulent as the baroque creations from the eight century, 

B. Laufer, Chinese Sarcophagi. (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 1912.) 
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but the abundance of leaves with unrolled lobes and the lively spiral movement 
are closely related to those of the platter in MIA. Instead of birds, running lions 
are moving among leaves and flower-like palmettes. We might call this scroll a 
mixture of vine scrolls from lion-and-grape pattern mirrors and the baroque 
composite scroll. The leaves are evidently vine leaves with folded lobes, but 
together with pomegranates, palmettes and the powerful wavy scroll they are in 
type closely related to the composite scroll. This early stone engraving gives us 
valuable information about this special motif. It is evident that already in the 
middle of the seventh century vine scrolls from the common lion-and-grape 
mirrors have been intermingled with the Indian scroll types by the Chinese artist 
and thus form luxuriant composite scrolls. It is difficult to find any parallel to 
this complicated type of scrolls outside China, and we have therefore to regard 
it as a new Chinese pattern. It is interesting to observe how the spiral forces its 
way into all the details and dissolves the organic parts of the plant. Leaves, 
flowers and stalks are recklessly frolicking in a whirling motion. The explanation 
of this development might be sought in two places. Under the heading of tra¬ 
ditional Chinese patterns we have already described the »curl» borders with a 
spiral movement of an abstract, geometrical nature. On the other hand we might 
also mention the Indian lotus scrolls from Gupta time, which were dissolved into 
spiral volutes and appear in a Chinese version among other things on the Ta 
Yen-t’a pagoda from A. D. 653, Fig. 55:f,h. 

As the Han ornamental art has clearly shown, the Chinese have an aptitude 
for the asymmetrical spiral volute with vivid and special rhythm, which is best 
done and represented in lacquer painting. On the introduction of Indian art the 
T'ang artists observed its spiral ornamentation, and it is quite natural that they 
should have adopted it with pleasure and remodelled without prejudice the natural 
plant shapes. This stylistic change is quite logical if we consider the important 
role the spiral ornaments played in the Huai style and earlier, as well as during 
the centuries between Han and T’ang. The symmetrical scrolls from Persia and 
the more naturalistically drawn lotus motifs were then rapidly )>sinicized)». 

The Khotanese painters were then undoubtedly of the utmost importance. 
We have already under the heading of Indian loans indicated how Wei-ch’ih 
I-seng’s characteristic style shows clear similarities with these scrolls. His as well 
as his father’s new plastic style in figurative and mainly flower ornamentation 
was evidently very much appreciated by the Chinese, to judge from contemporary 
statements. Via the Khotanese Indian style, the Chinese artists got a new form 
for their floral representation, which rapidly developed in a more and more 
naturalistic direction. It was then quite natural that they at first should not 
abandon the symmetrical palmette and vine scroll composition but by and by 
adopted the plastic style. Delight in the spiral movement was of old inherent in 
the Chinese, and when I-seng launched his Indian »coiling styles, it is under¬ 
standable that it made a favourable impression on the Chinese. As a parallel to 
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the Chinese composite scrolls we have I-seng’s painting in Berenson Coll.; the 
hems of the female dresses in particular are of the same style, Fig. 99:e. Flowers 
occur also on the carpet on which the dancer does her performance in the painting 
by Lokapala Vaisravana (FGA and Palace Mus.). Numerous other parallels 
to this scroll ornamentation are found in Tun-huang, where we might follow 
its development towards an ever more baroque decomposition, Fig. 95:n,o. 

Even if, then, the Khotanese painters’ floral ornamentation strongly contributed 
to the new development in decorative art, we must nevertheless in the main 
accord to the Chinese artists the merit of having developed the directives from 
the West in accordance with their own traditions. 

Of considerable interest regarding the baroque composite scroll is its occurrence 
already in the seventh century and the use of it during the early part of the 
T’ang period. 

COMPOSITE BAROQUE SPRAYS: Fig. 96. 

Just as we found sprays with the same details in connection with the sym¬ 
metrical composite scrolls, there is also a group with floral sprays closely connected 
with the flourishing composite scroll. The best examples of these sprays are the 
big silver bowls from Pa-lin in Manchuria. All of the fourteen bowls have bottom 
and cover adorned with a baroque scroll put together in a circle of four separate 
sprays. Fig. 96:a,e. The characteristic feature here is the big oval leaves, three- 
or four-lobed and with closely drawn veins, and the opulent flowers, which are 
of the same peculiar mixture of lotus and pomegranate as already described but 
of a somewhat varied shape. There are, moreover, small pomegranates peeping 
out behind leaves and flowers and a flower similar to a palmette, which might 
perhaps be a lotus seen from the side. The stalks are strong and have here and 
there spiral volutes and volute-shaped small leaves. 

On the same bowl many of these sprays are separated as in Fig. 96:b, here 
reproducing a spray with a pomegranate of similar type as the one described, 
where we can see the leaves of the calyx and the petals from the side. The 
pomegranate is shooting out from the seed-vessel and has cracks in the shell, but 
the seeds are not visible; the typical top having three small leaves. The central 
flower is surrounded by two big stem-leaves of the same type as in Fig. 96:a, and 
below the stem-leaf to the right some petals are peeping out from a flower 
resembling a lotus. The stalk has, besides, a few smaller leaves. 

Another variety is illustrated in Fig. 96:c with two similar pomegranate flowers 
on the same spray seen from above having open flower-cups and the pomegranates 
shooting out from the garland of stamens. Here we see clearly the characteristic 
petals with three-lobed outer edge and an ornament resembling a leaf with the 
same outline in the middle of each petal. In order to give these petals plasticity 
they are furthermore shaded with closely drawn strokes along the edge. 

This complex of strongly conventionaUzed flowers and fruit seems very difficult 
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to figure out. At first glance the floral sprays give an impression of naturalism 
because of their plastic rendering, i. e. shading of leaves and flowers, minutely 
drawn veins and the slightly asymmetrical composition. When it comes to explain 
their botanical background it is quite difficult. The composite scrolls themselves 
were difficult to define, and the only discernible flowers were lotuses, pomegranates 
and grape clusters in a fanciful mixture. Here again are flowers with seed-vessel 
similar to that of the pomegranate, which are more closely related to peoni^. 
On the other hand, the fruits peeping out behind the fat leaves look like 
pomegranates. The palmette-shaped flowers are still more difficult to understand. 
Somewhat closer to an explanation of this peculiar motif we get from the pattern 
on a mirror box in Shosoin. The cover is here richly adorned in jiing Vo with 
flourishing sprays, which here too form ovals, each containing three flowers seen 
almost completely from the side and surrounded by big leaves with several veins. 
Fig. 96:f. At the base of the stalk there is a pair of pomegranates in a naturalistic 
rendering. This delineation of the pomegranates together with large flowers and 
leaves resembles the real pomegranate with flowers, leaves and fruit. In a modem 
Chinese flora^) there is reproduced a spray of Punica granatum (Fig. 241), which 
offers a satisfactory explanation of the ornament from T’ang (our Fig. 97:t). The 
Chinese have evidently studied the real pomegranate tree, the typical shape of 
its flowers and the form and position of its leaves, and have thus depicted flowers 
and leaves in accordance therewith, but the spray is still an ornament of the more 
baroque type as on the big silver bowls from Pa-Kn. The interest in a naturalistic 
flower design was due to the Indian and Khotanese painting of the type found 
in the Ajanta cave No. II, Fig. 96:g. Instead of letting the frait become the main 
motif as in Persia, Fig. 76:i, they have put the flowers in the centre and even 
allowed the leaves to swell out and assume a shape quite different from the real 
stem-leaves. 

The pomegranate motif, however, is not of very great interest in connection 
with composite sprays until it becomes associated with other floral details. The 
scroll on the bottom of the silver bowls from Pa-lin, Fig. 96:a, is already a good 
example of this. A similar four-lobed bowl in SJc affords another typical example, 
Fig. 96:h, where it is also inscribed in the circular field of the bottom. The 
pomegranate flower has become still more flourishing and the fruit itself is not 
so dominant, but it is at any rate distinguishable. Petals, central vein or score 
and stamens are also there. The stalk has spiral volutes and the big oval leaves 
frame the flower. A peculiar motif, resembling a peacock’s tail or a cone, has also 
been added. This remarkable motif occurs also singly in sprays on the Pa-lin 
bowls. Fig. 96:i. The leaves or the scales are here rounded instead of pointed, 
but on the middle of each there is the same ornament as on the petals of the 
pomegranate flowers. On the other side of the stalk a big four-lobed leaf is 

*) J. C. Liu, Flowering Fcunilies in North China, Peiping 1931. 
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balanced by the type of flower already described several times and at the side 
there are flowers peeping out like fan-shaped palmettes. The stalk ends in a spiral 
lobe and has a garland of spathe leaves. 

We might well ask ourselves where the Chinese got this remarkable ornament 
and what it really meant. As we have already been able to trace the complicated 
pomegranate flowers to their possible origin, we can also now suggest a naturalistic 
shape as the original one. On a mirror in Hak. inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
amber in lacquer there are sprays with a cone-shaped fruit, encircled by three 
small spathe leaves, surrounded by a pair of big five-lobed leaves, obviously vine 
leaves with folded lobes. At the end of the stalk there is a spiral volute with a 
small leaf. Fig. 96:j. Numerous other example could be given in ord^ to illustrate 
different combinations of flowers, fruit and leaves on a spray of this type. The 
artists combine the different kinds into constantly new motifs. 

If we pass on to the instruments inlaid with ivory in Sh5soin, we find there 
these sprays with their remarkably baroque floral shapes and free combinations 
of leaves, buds and flowers arranged in clear, fanciful shapes. 

Among the bronze mirrors, we have numerous other similar sprays in relief, 
affording a still better backgroimd to this silver decoration. On an eight-lobed 
mirror with two parrots as main motif there is a spray combined of lotus, seen 
from the side and from above, lotus leaves with bud and grape cluster shooting 
out from a garland of petals, and a smaller leaf. Fig. 96:k, (Umehara No. 66). 
Another mirror, Umehara No. 46, is a marriage mirror with two boys riding on lions 
and sprays with lotus flowers, vine leaves and grape clusters combined. Fig. 96:1. 
On a mirror with gilded silver sheet (Fig. 69:e) is a similar spray. A pair of parrots 
are holding in their beaks a spray with grape cluster and leaves of this type. 

It is then not difficult to understand where we might find the origin of the silver 
ornamentation, and we have in fact found an explanation of a few of the most 
ramarkable leaf and floral shapes. The big leaves with their small indentations 
forming three or four lobes with rounded contour are quite simply remodelled vine 
leaves and the i^peacock flower)^ is a mixture of grape cluster and lotus bud. 

The cone on the Hak. mirror, Fig. 96:j, is undoubtedly smaller in comparison 
with the leaves than on the sprays described above, but the small wedge-shaped 
leaf at the base of the scales occurs also here. The stem-leaves are evidently grape 
leaves and the cone must be a grape cluster with reflections of light on the grapes, 
which look rather like small leaves. 

These small reflections on the grapes are misunderstood and are intermingled 
with the leaves of the lotus buds. The result is a ^peacock flowers. This motif in 
its most extreme form on the Pa-lin bowls has from a botanical point of view an 
extremely unnaturalistic appearance. If, however, we follow its development, as 
illustrated by the mirrors, the motif is no longer extraordinary in any respect. 

On other silver vessels we have further examples of the composite sprays of the 
baroque type just described. On the exterior of a silver bowl (in HAM) we have 
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sprays with a pair of flowers of a type similar to the pomegranate, Fig. 96:d, and in 
the bottom of the same bowl is a circular pattern of flowers only, Fig. 96:o. The two 
bronze bowls in MFE A and FMc, closely resembUng the Pa-lin bowls in shape but with 
a spout, are omated with a gilt pattern of floral sprays of a similar type. Fig. 96:q. 

We could increase the enumeration of similar sprays on silver. The main type 
of this pattern is characterized in the examples already given. The composite 
sprays are also used, however, in other fields of decorative art. A very good expon¬ 
ent of the motif is to be seen on a bronze jar in HLGc, where a spray symmetric¬ 
ally covers the sides. Fig. 96:n. In Sho85in it is a very common pattern as well 
on silver platters, Fig. 96:p, as on bronze items, in wood wdth inlaid work and in 
painting. The fact that this special pattern is common in Shosoin indicates its 
dating from about A. D. 750. We shall revert to this problem later on. 

NATURALISTIC FLOWERS: Fig. 97. 

In our description of the lotus scrolls we observed that they were often quite 
easy to define and that in many instances they might be called naturalistic. In 
many cases, however, they were omamentaUy remodelled to such an extent as not 
to warrant the designation of a realistic floral representation which might be com¬ 
pared with for instance the Indian — early as well as late — lotus designs. Because 
of the many floral ornaments entering into China at the beginning of T’ang we 
observe a tendency to develop the floral motifs. It is not only the conventionahzed 
palmettes, pomegranates, grape clusters and lotus flowers which are combined in 
various ways in scrolls and sprays, but we also find in the landscape scenes — as 
for instance on the silver jars in Shosoin — flowers which evidently represent 
definite species. Still more beautiful floral representations are found on the ch'in 
decorated in p'ing Vo in Shosoin, where we see, inter alia, magnificent lilies, Fig. 
97:a. Here too we note depicted bamboo bushes and broadleaf trees resembling 
maples or acacias with hanging lianas, PI. 17:d. 

The most beautiful floral design is perhaps that on the ewer in p'ing Vo in ShOsoin, 
PI. 18:c. On several mirrors in p'ing Vo from Middle T’ang there are big sprays, the 
leaves and flowers of which resemble those of mallows. Fig. 97:e,f. Similar flowers 
also adorn the chHn in Shosoin and the vase for darts in the same collection, Fig. 
97:b, c, d, g. It might possibly be the same flower on two of the silver bowls from 
Horyuji, Fig. 97:i. 

On the outsides of the hemispherical bowls we have freely drawn scrolls with 
flowers resembling althea. A flower in blossom occurs at regular intervals. Buds 
and flowers, only partly in blossom, are arranged in pairs on each side of the main 
stalk. The stemleaf is oviform with a somewhat curved tip. On the bottom of one 
of the bowls there is also a symmetrically drawn althea flower with four other 
flowers radiating from it and seen from the side, Fig. 97:j. Contrary to the compo¬ 
site scrolls already described it is here evidently a question of only one species. It 
is of interest to observe the early dating of this naturalistic decoration. 
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These flowers are so characteristic that we have to compare them with the mallow 
reproduced in Liu’s Chinese flora, Fig. 97:h. 

To the more easily recognizable flowers on T’ang gold and silver work we refer 
Sagittaria, which occurs together with a couple of fish on a bowl in MIA, Fig. 97:1. 
This plant is remarkably fitting in this context and it is easy to determine from 
its leaves. 

On some hairpins from late T’ang are various kinds of flowers, which we can 
determine. We have already mentioned the lotus scrolls which emerge from the 
Makara mouth. Fig. 84:a,b. On a hairpin recently excavated in Hsi-an there are 
both lotus and Trillium as a frame for two carps. Fig. 97:k. Trillium in a floral scroll 
occurs also on some hairpins in Hak., Fig. 97:m, which have a plume of these floral 
ornaments. 

The richly decorated hairpins from late T’ang afford on the whole a profitable 
field of study of various floral ornaments in a more naturalistic design. On a hairpin 
also recently excavated in Hsi-an the scrolls are adorned with flowers which evi¬ 
dently represent Nymphea stellata, the blue lotus. Fig. 97:o, which is quite a rare 
variety during T’ang but becomes common during Sung. In their catalogue the 
Chinese call it Chrysanthemum, which, however, is not very probable. 

A flower that it is difficult to define occurs on a silver bowl in MIA. It reminds 
us of Ranuculaceae, Fig. 97:n. The flowers are arranged in a bouquet consisting 
of five flowers, which have strong stalks and two buds at the root. The leaves serve 
as a frame. On the same bowl two lobes are adorned with a bunch of very charac¬ 
teristic flowers resembling chrysanthemums, Fig. 97:p. The flowers are in blossom 
and there is only a garland of petals round the convex centre. The cloud-shaped 
leaves framing these flowers are, however, not naturalistic. 

A silver bowl in FMc in all probability dates from the later part of T’ang. On 
its bottom there is depicted a floral spray, which somehow resembles the composite 
type, Fig. 97:v. The flowers seem, however, to be more naturalistic than the others 
and are strongly reminiscent of peonies from Sung. 

A careful survey of all the silver vessels, gilt bronzes or work in 'p'ing Vo from 
late T’ang would undoubtedly bring to light further examples of naturalistic floral 
representations. The examples already given might, however, suffice to illustrate 
this side of the T’ang style. 

If we go to other fields of decorative art, we find as always similar motifs repre¬ 
sented in the Shosoin collection. On textiles we find for instance beautiful floral 
studies, which seem to be taken directly from nature. An embroidered banner has 
a peacock standing in front of an iris and another kind of lily is growing at its side. 
Item 793. Many of the coloured textiles adorned in ^kyokechi techniques reproduce 
naturalistic trees and flowers, and even some painted wooden objects are adorned 
in the same way. To the more beautiful floral studies belongs an outline drawing 
of a scroll with lotus on a composite scroll. Item 779. 

From our account of identified T’ang flowers it is evident that gradually the 
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Chinese became more and more interested in the real flowers on which the foreign 
d6cor was based. One contributory factor was undoubtedly that the whole compli¬ 
cated symbolism of animals and plants is now made into a system. Good evidence 
of this is afforded by the marriage mirrors, which are extensively dealt with by 
Cammann. In his study of the remarkable mirror in SAM the same author has also 
discussed its floral symbols,^) which were reproduced in a naturalistic yet symmet¬ 
rical shape. He writes: 

j>The two symbols of ^excellent grain» (chia ho) and ’excellent wheat’ (chia mai), 
in their most literal meanings convey good wishes for abundant crops — an impor¬ 
tant consideration for everybody, farmers or otherwise, in a nation like T’ang 
China whose economy depended chiefly on agriculture — but here the picture 
suggests that the meaning is supposed to extend to the human world, with the two 
grain stalks joining to produce a single heavy ear — shown in each case — referring 
to fortunate offspring for a couple joined in wedlock.)^ 

In ceramics it is only porcelain and YUeh yao that have patterns of a related 
character. In CKc there are a small bowl of porcelain made in the shape of Trillium 
and a dish in the shape of a mallow flower. 

In a few cases the globular pots are encircled by a garland of lotus petals, but on 
the whole there is no rich decoration on the T’ang porcelain. On the other hand, 
YUeh yao is often adorned with beautiful floral designs of various types, There are 
many instances of a dish or a bowl having the bottom covered with symmetrically 
arranged lotus leaves or an open lotus flower. As a rule the pattern indicates a late 
phase of the T’ang style and in most cases we prefer to date the more complicated 
ornaments in the tenth century or early Sung rather than in T’ang. 

There is strong evidence that the naturalistic floral designs belong to the later 
part of the T’ang period and that its first phase is represented at the beginning of 
the eigth century. This is also quite logical if we take into consideration the Sung 
style, which was inclined to use floral motifs. These motifs very closely resemble 
the original prototypes and can often be determined botanically. 

We have already pointed out the reason why during T’ang the Chinese to a large 
extent derived the patterns for decorative art from the vegetable kingdom. Undoubt¬ 
edly the contact with Indian art played an important role but the instruction given 
by the Iranian artists must also have opened the eyes of the Chinese to the decora¬ 
tive value of the floral pattern. The profit to the T’ang style might be due to 
the very fact that this new field of motifs was accepted as enthusiastically as 
was the case. A good idea of the development of this floral design in the tenth 
century and at the beginning of Sung is gained from the YUeh yao and the Liao 
ceramic and stone engravings from the same period. 


q S. Cammann, A Rare T’ang Mirror. Art Quarterly, 9, 1946:2. 
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If we try to sum up the characteristics of the patterns which we regard as new 
Chinese we find that it is the naturalistic features that are distinctive. Clearly pre¬ 
dominant are the flowers with a botanical background, and this shows that the 
Chinese had by now acquired a deeper interest in the aesthetic value of the plants 
that are found in nature; we might presume that the foreign floral motifs were 
first accepted. In the middle of the T’ang period the supply of patterns contained 
a wide variety of these floral ornaments, and now the Chinese made their own 
additions to them. It is possible that a symbolic meaning was attached to the 
floral designs, as in any case the Buddhist motifs are based on mythology, but 
the Chinese mainly used them to form auspicious symbols in connection with 
human life, e. g. a marriage that produced a large family, a long and happy course 
of life etc. 


A TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY 

In the introduction and the account of the various forms and ornaments we 
saw that gold and silver were used for many purposes, such as for cult vessels, 
luxury articles, jewelry, objects of daily life and as grave-goods, s. c. ming ch'i. 
Arts and crafts in ancient China have seldom shown such variety, and we may 
undoubtedly regard the T’ang Dynasty as the first prosperous era of gold and 
silver work. 

The classification of the material into four groups shows that the traditional 
shapes and patterns mainly belong to early T’ang. It is of interest to notice that 
some shapes and patterns from early T’ang disappear during the middle of the 
period but reappear in late T’ang, a phenomenon connected with the revival of 
the archaic style at the end of the period. In general we may say that the traditio¬ 
nal shapes are used for utensils, jewelry and grave-goods (ming cKi). 

Objects influenced by Persian decorative art occupy an important place in the 
preserved material. Many of the new Sasanian forms and patterns had already 
been introduced into China during the Six Dynasties, Suei and early T’ang and 
continued to be used until the middle of the period. In several cases Sasanian 
forms and patterns are combined as on cups, ewers and the big platters, all used 
in connection with banquets and wine drinking. In other cases, however, Sasanian, 
Indian and traditional or new Chinese features are combined. 

We may also be inclined to place objects with Sasanian form and decoration 
early in the period, but evidently they were still common about A.D. 750. Already 
during the Suei period Persian and Indian loans were combined on Chinese silver 
and bronze objects, e.g. on the find from Horjruji with the oviform silver containers 
adorned with grape and palmette scrolls and sitting Buddha (Fig. 32:e). The mirror 
from the same find has a lion and grape pattern in an early version with Persian 
and Chinese stylistic elements. The same combination of different styles is found 
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on a circular box in MIA (PL l:b), the double-knife in the CKc (PL l:a) and many 
mirrors from Suei and early T’ang. 

This implies that the Persian stylistic features were at first of minor importance, 
but during the latter part of the seventh century they came to hold an almost 
predominant position. Although it is difficult to establish any definite datings for 
the forms and patterns influenced by Persian art, it is evident that this influence 
reached its height during the former part of T’ang but gradually began to disappear 
during the end of the period. 

The Indian stylistic elements appear also to a large extent during the Six Dynas¬ 
ties and the former part of the T’ang period in accordance with the strong position 
of Buddhism in China during the fifth to the seventh centuries, as witnessed by 
sculpture and painting. Most of the Indian forms were known in other materials 
before T’ang, but during this period they were also made of gold and silver. Unlike 
the Sasanian stylistic features the Indian forms are not usually combined with 
Indian patterns. For instance, the Indian-formed alms bowls and bottle-shaped 
vases have Persian decoration. This phenomenon is obviously due to the fact that it 
was not necessary to have any correspondence between form and pattern when the 
Buddhistic features were transferred to everyday utensils. It is also evident that the 
Chinese transformed the Indian loans much more freely than the Sasanian ones. 
The former were also in quite a different way merged into Chinese art and continued 
to exist during the later periods. It is then decidedly more difficult to date a gold 
or silver object with Indian features, as here we must judge not merely by the 
origin of the shape and pattern but mainly by its individual execution. 

The Indian forms were first used in the Buddhist cult for reliquaries, mortuarj’^ 
urns, bottles for the elixir of life, kundikds, incense burners and alms bowls, but in 
the course of time they became common in daily life also. Pottery as well as other 
arts and crafts were strongly influenced by these shapes. The floral patterns were 
transferred from paintings and sculpture to gold and silver ware and lost some of 
their symbolic meaning. The Indian influence on the decoration of T’ang gold and 
silver ware is, then, mainly derived from sculpture and painting. 

It is also difficult to establish definite datings for the fourth group of gold and 
silver ware, i.e. that of the T’ang innovation forms and patterns. This group 
should be placed rather late, as on the whole it represents a combination of foreign 
and native stylistic elements. As the Chinese seldom copied a foreign prototype, 
even the loans usually give the impression of a new creation rather than of foreign 
influences. Already in early T’ang the different loans were combined into new 
forms and patterns, which must be classified as T’ang innovations. 

In spite of that, we may say that the fourth group mainly belongs to the latter 
part of the T’ang period. There is no definite category of objects belonging to this 
group and it includes objects for daily use, ornaments and jewelry. 

The above description of the four groups of gold and silver ware explains their 
origin but offers no definite chronology. We can only state that the ancient Chinese 
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and the Sasanian stylistic features mainly belong to the former part of T’ang and 
the new Chinese ones to the latter part of the period. 

To establish a more exact chronology of gold and silver work we have to choose 
other methods. The Chinese themselves have now accepted the chronology for the 
T’ang style which was earlier applied to literature only, thus dividing the 
period into: 


1. 

Early T’ang 

— 618-650 

2. 

High T’ang 

— 650—755 

3. 

Middle T’ang 

— 755—820 

4. 

Late T’ang 

— 820-906. 


This chronology is not entirely satisfactory, particularly regarding High T’ang, 
but so far it is the only acceptable one. An attempt to arrange our material according 
to this chronology is not impossible and it might enable us to establish a general 
chronology of the style in decorative art during T’ang. To Early T’ang we shall 
also refer the short Suei period, as it is very difficult to trace any development of 
the style between the two periods. 

SUEI (589-^617) AND EARLY T’ANG (618-650). 

Early T’ang coincides with the reign of Li Yuan and T’ai Tsung and, as has been 
pointed out in the introduction, represents the beginning of the politically powerful 
T’ang Dynasty. The importance of this period for the development of the Chinese 
art has already been noted. A new style makes its appearance but its foundation 
had already been laid during the Six Dynasties and Suei. The gold and silver work 
prior to T’ang has been briefly described in the introduction, but we have now to 
connect up this account. Fortunately the first decades of the seventh century 
provide valuable dated material illustrating the elementary stages of the various 
forms and patterns before they acquired the characteristic features of the mature 
T’ang style. 

We have several times referred to one of the most important finds illustrating 
the early T’ang style of silver ware. It was made in the depository examined in 
1963 during the repair of the five-storeyed pagoda in Horyuji.^) In connection with 
the laying of the foundation of the pagoda in A.D. 607 a gilt bronze jar containing 
a somewhat smaller gilt bronze um of type Fig. 34:c was buried. Its form is 
evidently related to the Buddhist reliquaries which were common during T’ang. 
The um contained a bronze mirror adorned with a special type of the lion and 
grape pattern representing its earliest known stage. A simple wavy scroll with 
vineleaves and grape clusters forms a background for running lions of the typical 
T’ang si)ecies. In the outer zone orioles are seen among the vine scrolls, Fig. 99:b. 

Another mirror in Shosoin adorned with running lions in the central zone but 
without vine scrolls is of great interest in this connection (Item 703). In the outer 

HOryuji goj6 W hih6 no chosa, Kyoto 1964. 
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zone vine and palmette scrolls of an early type and birds are depicted. The decora¬ 
tion indicates a relative contemporaneousness with the Horyuji mirror. 

It is surprising that the lion and grape mirrors should appear before T’ang, a 
fact that is of great importance for the dating of this pattern. Schuyler Cammann 
is obviously correct in placing the classical lion and grape mirrors around A.D. 650, 
a dating which should be valid for the more highly developed varieties.^) The most 
common type of the pattern depicts lions climbing in very strange positions among 
the often intricate scrolls. Running lions, on the other hand, obviously belong to 
the early mirrors. Then there is a group, usually referred to Suei or earlier, with 
walking or running lions at the four cardinal points with a square in the centre 
and parts of the TLV motif.^) A mirror of the same type in the Hsi-an museum is 
referred to Suei.^) A variety of this mirror, and one that is connected with the 
Han style of composition, is represented by those with six lions in the central zone 
walking or running within separate fields, Fig. 70:c.^) This mirror is dated by Yetts 
between A.D. 450—800, but in the Hsi-an museum it is referred to Suei. 

This composition has its parallels on other so-called Suei mirrors with various 
sacred animals at the cardinal points and figures of deities, probably Hsi Wang 
Mu and Tung Wang Rung, arranged in similar fields. In an outer zone the zodiacal 
animals might be depicted.®) 

Umehara describes a mirror with silver back in the Hak. as a »so-called Sui 
Mirror)).®) Its pattern consists of six ))sacred animals)), i.e. lions similar to Pi hsieh, 
depicted walking or running about in the central field, Fig. 70:b. Three of them 
have jags along the spine, others are adorned with a thick mane, and one is holding a 
palmette spray in its mouth. The bodies are muscular, the claws powerful and the eyes 
big and round. In the background there are curl borders. In the outer zone are lions 
and large birds, all in pairs. Between the animals and birds there are curl volutes and 
palmette sprays, and here and there the ground is indicated by small hills. In the outer 
zone is a palmette scroll of an early tjrpe. Parallels to this mirror are found in bronze. 

Somewhat slender are the five lions, more like auan-i, on the mirror in the Hsi-an 
museum, which is referred to Suei.*^) They belong to the same category of 
quadrupeds and move in a similar way. Even in this case the inscription does not 
offer a dating. Umehara deals with several similar mirrors in his work on T’ang 
mirrors and places them in a separate early group.®) 

’) S. Cammann, The lion and grape patterns on Chinese bronze mirrors. (Artibus Asiae Vol. XVI, 
p. 265 ff.) 

*) B. W. Swallow, Ancient Chinese bronze mirrors. Fig. 56. 

*) Ku Tai Chuang Shih Hua Wen Hsiian Tzu, Hsi-an 1953, No. 36. 

*) W. P. Yetts, Catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos Collection of Bronzes, ete. B 26. 

*) Shina-kodo Seikwa, part 11 vol. 11, Fig. 112. 

*) S. Umehara, Selected specimens of the Chinese bronze collection in the Hakkaku Art Museum, 
1951, No. 41. 

’) Ku Tai Chuang Shih Hua Wen Hsuan Tzu, Hsi-an 1953, No. 35. 

*) S. Umehara, T6 ky5 tai kan, Kyoto 1945. 
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Besides these, on the whole, powerful and wild lions there are also animals with 
lither figures on the Suei mirrors. Thus, the tigers on a few mirrors with sacred 
animals at the cardinal points are slender in body and legs. Fig. 58, with a short 
head and long elegant tail. A mirror of this type in the GEc has an inscription 
with the dating from the Jen-shou period (601—604), that is to say, a rather early 
date, and the type is also used during early T’ang; the latest date found for it 
is A.D. 650.1) 

With the support of the »Suei mirrors)) of the types described and the lion and 
grape mirror in the Hdryuji we may also refer to Suei or Early T’ang some mirrors 
with gold and silver back. Besides the examples in the Hak. there is in the V&A 
an almost square bronze mirror with gold back.^) The gold sheet in openwork is 
divided into four separate fields, each with a feng-huang or a lion framed by palmette 
scrolls. Dividing each field is a border of vine scrolls. Another border enclosing 
the central zone depicts among other things Hsi Wang Mu and Tung Wang Rung 
with four-petalled flowers at the sides. The border also contains the four symbols 
of the cardinal points and other animals in a free arrangement. Here we have 
ancient motifs, which, together with the general stylistic character, justify an 
early dating for this mirror. 

Whereas this mirror depicts lions, there is a mirror with silver back in the EEc 
showing tiger-like animals of the slender type. Fig. 88:a. The motif of the central 
zone consists of six short scrolls twining in S-curves out of a lotus flower towards 
the outer zone. Each scroll carries a flower of a characteristic species that has 
been compared with Ficus religiosa, which was so common as the Bodhi tree already 
before Suei. In the outer zone the slender tiger-like animals move among birds, 
lotus-flowers and palmettes. Along the rim there is a palmette scroll with charac¬ 
teristic fruit. 

We are inclined to refer to Suei the five plaques of a belt in CKc, PI. l:g. They 
are made of silvered and gilt copper and are adorned with tiger-like animals 
and feng-huang. The small palmette ornaments in the background and the 
palmettes of the central plaque indicate an early date, probably the end of the 
sixth century. 

The two oviform reliquaries from the Horyuji are perhaps of still greater interest 
as illustrations of early T’ang silver ware, PI. l:b. The bigger container has the 
upper four fields executed in openwork and adorned with vine scrolls in a sym¬ 
metrical composition, Fig. 32:e. The grape clusters with their bent top and leaves 
are summarily reproduced, but there is no doubt about the species of the scroll. 
The composition consists of two opposed S-scrolls drawn in a rather complicated 
way and together forming a )>tree of life». In the lower fields there is a Buddha, 
sitting on a lotus bloom, surrounded by scrolls with half palmettes and spiral 

*) S. Cammann, op. cit., p. 273. 

*) W. P. Yetts, op. cit, B 49. 
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volutes describing S-curves. On the top of the container is a lotus flower with 
separated petals of ogee shape, Fig. 87 :g. 

The smaller container has all the eight fields decorated with vine and palmette 
scrolls of similar types, Figs. 75:h, 78:c. Particularly the lower fields have an 
interesting scroll composition with a central palmette inscribed in a heart-shaped 
petal, a common feature in the T’ang ornamentation. On the upper part of this 
container there is also a lotus flower but with simple petals, Fig. 87:a. 

It is difficult to find any parallels to this ornamentation on mirrors, but it may 
to a certain extent be compared with a mirror found near Hsi-an in a tomb from 
Early T’ang, Fig. 99:a. It is a floral-shaped mirror with eight petals and adorned 
with palmette scrolls delicately drawn, forming a similar composition in every 
other petal. In the other petals there is a phoenix standing on a lotus flower. 
The scrolls are undoubtedly considerably more delicate in drawing than on the 
reliquaries, but this may be explained by a difference in their technical execution. 

A composition of this type occurs also relatively early, as illustrated, for instance, 
by a tile found in the neighbourhood of Hsi-an and according to the archaeologists 
dating from Pei Chou (A. D. 557—80), thus before Suei, Fig. 74:r. Here the grape 
scrolls are fairly naturalistic, but they form a similar linear pattern and frame a 
winged horse. This tile, moreover, affords further evidence of the early date of the 
rather elaborate grape scroll pattern. A similar scroll pattern is found in sculpture 
and paintings from Northern Wei and Suei. In Yiin-kang Cave VI from the latter 
part of the fifth century there is a border of palmette scrolls forming a tree within 
a leaf-shaped frame.^) 

Different varieties of leaves and heart-shaped frames of palmettos are likewise 
found in Cave IX and Cave XI.*) 

In Lung-men, too, there are good examples of more or less complicated palmette 
scrolls e. g. in Pin Yang Tung, where the halo of the central Buddha has a wavy 
scroll executed in a similar manner from the beginning of the sixth century.*) 

Again, the remarkable stele in the MFA dated from A. D. 529 has the central 
field on the front side framed by a delicate scroll in a complicated drawing.^) Among 
the palmettos are lotus flowers and leaves forming the central ornament for the 
surrounding scrolls. 

In Tun-huang the palmette scrolls were used early, a good example being a 
border in Cave 435, from Northern Wei, with palmettos in a heart-shaped frame. 
Here also the simple wavy scrolls exemplified in Cave 311 from Suei, Fig. 77:i, 
are considerably more common. 

Besides the delicately drawn palmette and grape scrolls there were more luxuriant 
types already in existence during Suei. A ceiling from Suei in the Tun-huang cave 

S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, Yun-kang, Vols. V —VI. Kyoto 1951. 

*) Op. cit., Vols. Vl and VIII. 

*) O. Sir^n, Chinese sculpture, Vol. II, PI. 89. 

*) O. Sir^n, op. cit., Vol. II, PI. 109. 
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(Fig. 99:c) is adorned with the common lotus flower in the centre surrounded by 
meditating figures sitting on lotus blooms and vigorous lotus and palmette scrolls. 

A stele in the Hsi-an museum has a similar palmette scroll, dated from Suei, 
Fig. 99:d. 

The early scroll patterns are not, however, the only floral ornaments. The 
peculiar curl border frequently occurs. We are able to trace it to Han, but the 
execution reaches its height during the sixth century and a few examples of it are 
still found in Early T’ang. During High and Middle T’ang the curl border seems 
to be rare, but it reappears during Late T’ang. 

A combination of palmette scrolls and curl border is found on the circular box 
and cover in the MIA, PI. l:a, and the double-knife in the CKc (PI. l:c). Fig. 55:d. 
These two objects ought then to be referred to Suei or Early T’ang. 

An early ornament, such as appears on the reliquaries in Horyuji, is the outspred 
lotus flower with petals clearly separated, Fig. 87:a. In sculpture and paintings the 
same lotus type occurs during Suei, as in Tun-huang, Fig. 87:j. Later on it is 
replaced by the more complicated floral designs. 

Other motifs, which we have already been able to refer to pre-T’ang and the 
beginning of the T’ang period, are the bird deities such as are found on the circular 
box in the MIA (PI. l:b). Fig. 59:a. It seems to be a common motif during the period 
between Han and T’ang but becomes rare during the later dynasty, Fig. 59, so that 
its appearance on T’ang objects affords evidence of an early date. 

On the strength of these brief stylistic observations on various objects from 
Northern Chou, Suei and Early T’ang it may be possible to refer some more gold 
and silver objects to this period. A gold hairpin or hatpin in the MIA with the 
typical palmette ought indeed to be referred to Suei or Early T’ang, as this palmette 
type is characteristic of that period, PI. l:f. 

In his Hakkaku-cho catalogue Umehara deals with two silver-backed mirrors, 
both adorned with the lion and grape pattern.^) He refers them to early T’ang. 
One of them is lotus-shaped with eight petals, each adorned with a scroll framing 
a lion. Fig. 76:b. The scrolls end in a grape cluster framed by leaves or in a pomegra¬ 
nate and resemble those of the early mirror in the Hsi-an museum. Fig. 99:a. Some 
vineleaves are clearly defined and instead of the pomegranate there is a lion inside 
the scrolls. As the lion and grape mirrors occur already in A. D. 607, it may not 
be too audacious to refer this mirror to Early T’ang, particularly as the ornamenta¬ 
tion corresponds to the style of that period. The other mirror in the Hak. is of a 
similar type but circular.^) The grape scrolls cross the ridge on their way from the 
central to the outer zone. They branch symmetrically into two stems grasping the 
lateral scrolls and ending in grape clusters and vineleaves. Fig. 74:n. Lions in the 
same peculiar positions as on the ordinary lion and grape mirrors are climbing and 

S. Umehara, Selected Specimens . . . Nos. 42, 43. 

*) S. Umehara, Selected Specimens . . . No. 43. 
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represent the good-natured, plump species. Around the margin of the mirror is a 
palmette scroll of an early type. The first mirror is said to come from Mang-shan 
near Lo-yang, where also the female figurines Fig. 18:a are said to have been found. 

If we accept Umehara’s dating of these silver-backed mirrors, which is supported 
by the mirror from Horyuji, Fig. 99:b and the appearance of the vine scroll before 
T’ang, we should also be able to refer a few other mirrors to the same time. Umehara 
No. 98 (our PI. 2:b) reproduces a flower-shaped mirror with silver back adorned with 
a combined grape and pomegranate scroll, twining around the cord knob and with 
a spiral branch enclosing the lions. The main stem is clearly distinguished and is 
adorned with spiral volutes. Grape clusters and vineleaves are, on the whole, 
naturalistic. The palmette ornaments of the outer zone are similar to those on the 
two mirrors already mentioned. We would also refer Umehara 99:b to the same group 
of mirrors. It is somewhat smaller in size but is adorned with a wavy scroll of a 
similar type. The main difference is that the grape clusters have disappeared and 
only the pomegranate and the leaves are left. In three petals birds are flying with 
sprays in their beaks. Fig. 76:c. A similar mirror has recently been found in Hsi-an 
in a tomb without any fixed date.') 

A small circular mirror in the FVc most probably belongs to Early T’ang (PL 2:a), 
Fig. 74:f. In the central zone the wavy scroll with lions in the »wave-troughs» 
carries both grape clusters and vineleaves of characteristic type. The lions are of 
the common type, and so are also three orioles. The animal forming the cord knob 
is the usual one, and along the outer edge are palmette clouds. 

It is difficult to establish a definite chronology for the lion and grape mirrors. 
On the evidence of the already mentioned examples from Suei and Early T’ang 
we may place the simple types before A. D. 650. To this group we refer mirrors 
with animals running among wavy scrolls as on the Horyuji mirror and several 
others, as for instance Umehara No. 25, a big mirror with svuan-i among vine scrolls 
in the central zone and the zodiacal animals among vine scrolls in the outer zone. 
Umehara No. 27, adorned with various animals running among vine scrolls in the 
central zone and zodiacal animals among pomegranates and palmettes in the outer 
zone, is also of early date. The next stage is represented by the strictly symmetrical 
patterns with wavy scrolls and climbing lions as well as scrolls radially arranged 
so as to form a star with lions in each petal. If we compare the mirrors accounted for 
here with the common bronze mirrors from T’ang, we see that most of the latter are 
richer in their execution. Of a closely related type is the square mirror in Shosoin (Item 
706), which has the central zone filled with a wavy scroll with grape clusters and 
vineleaves in naturalistic execution and the lions encircled by the scrolls. In the 
outer zone there is also a wavy scroll, though only with birds. This mirror has a 
particularly interesting palmette scroll in the outer border, being of an early type 
and rare during High T’ang. The other three mirrors with lion and grape pattern 

*) Studied by the author in Oct. 1955. 
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in Shosoin, Items 703, 704, 705, are considerably more elaborated in pattern and 
richer in representation of both animals and plants, and they should then be placed 
somewhat later in time. In this case we can entirely accept Cammann’s idea that 
the t 3 rpical lion and grape mirror was fully developed around 650. Curiously enough, 
the richer varieties of the motif are not common on silver-backed mirrors. 

Some other silver-backed mirrors are, however, of relatively early date, like the 
mirror in the CKc No. 122 (PI. 2:c) adorned with only four running suan-i around 
the creature of the cord knob. The outer border consists of two lines of semicircles, 
a motif found on some Suei mirrors. Fig. 52:p. 

Besides the mentioned mirrors and a few other gold and silver objects we may 
also refer the following specimens to Early T’ang. In the Hak. there is a lotus¬ 
shaped silver bowl, which Umehara refers to Early T’ang.^) As mentioned above, 
there are also five other bowls of the same type (PI. 3:a, b). They form a character¬ 
istic group and must have been made in the same workshop. Everything argues in 
favour of an early dating for these bowls, if we bear in mind what has been said of the 
early scroll ornamentation and the typival lotus flower on the reliquaries in Horyuji, 
Fig. 87:a,g. Each embossed lotus petal is separated from the next one and is 
adorned with a strictly symmetrical scroll motif forming a tree. Fig. 78:a, b. The 
heart-shaped pattern of the palmettes, the spiral volutes and the entire composition 
are undoubtedly related to those of the mirrors from Early T’ang. In the bottom 
of the bowl belonging to the Hak. there is a rosette of similar palmettes within 
kidney-shaped petals, which also have early parallels. Fig. 80:1. On the inside of 
the bowls in the FMc and the CKc there are wavy scrolls and running animals 
evidently representing some of the zodiacal animals so common on the Suei mirrors, 
Fig. 93:p. Even if the form and certain parts of the ornamentation are related 
to early objects, it is difficult to place the plants forming the background of the 
petals. In our description of the hunting and landscape scenes we had to confirm 
that it is difficult to give a definite dating for their appearance in the T’ang orna¬ 
mentation. The only dated hunting scenes are those on the big silver jars in 
Shos5in, from A. D. 767 (PI. 16), and on the small silver box from Kofukuji, from 
about A. D. 750 (PI. 17:b). The large p'ing <’o-decorated ewer in Shosoin (PI. 18:c) 
might be from A. D. 756—58, or somewhat earlier. The difference between these 
landscapes from the end of High T’ang and the motif adorning the lotus bowls is 
evident. Only the symmetrically drawn plants, which are very hard to classify, 
accentuate the landscape, where hares, wolf-like animals, deer and birds move around. 
Here and there we find also cloud volutes. On the other hand, there are no Chinese 
rocks and trees or grass tufts depicted. The plants are ornamentally arranged on 
the surface according to the pattern. Evidently this landscape representation is 
considerably earlier in style than on the Sh6s5in objects and is closely related to 

*) S. Umehara, Selected Specimens . . . No. 36. 
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the Sasanian patterns. The landscape motif of the lotus-shaped bowls then does 
not contradict its dating from Early T’ang. 

If we have reason to date the lotus-shaped silver bowls from Early T’ang, it 
follows that a few related objects belong to the same period. Such is the case with 
the eight-lobed oval dish on a foot in the Hak. (PI. 4:a). The origin of the form 
has already been investigated. It is closely related to the Sasanian prototypes 
and indicates an early dating. The decoration is similar to that of the lotus-shaped 
bowls. The same symmetrical plants on the surface and opposed birds and butter¬ 
flies adorn the central lobes, whereas the rest are decorated with palmette trees 
and scrolls of a related type as on the petals of the bowls. On the foot there are 
similar palmettes. The patterns are traced and gilded in the same way on the ring- 
matted background, which here gives the impression of J^fish roe». The same style 
and execution characterize a stem cup in the Hak. (PI. 4:b). The lotus petals adorn 
the sides of the cup, and a peaxl border accentuates the transition between bottom 
and sides. The pearl border is rather rare on Chinese silver ware but has its parallels 
in Sasanian work. Two other stem cups in the Hak.^) show parallels to this group 
of silver objects and may be referred to the same period. One of them depicts a 
hunting scene with a landscape related to those already described. 

A landscape design of a similar t 3 pe is also found on other gold and silver objects. 
In the SAM there is a circular box and cover with plain base (PI. 4:c). The cover 
has a central lotus rosette surrounded by plants of a similar species, drawn in a 
strictly symmetrical composition. In the middle are birds of various species, and 
the pattern is made to resemble relief on the ring-matted ground. A similar 
decoration is found on a four-lobed box and cover of gold, CKc No. 40 (Fig. 47:h). 
To judge from the similarity of the pattern and of the technical execution these 
two boxes are probably from the same workshop and belong to Early T’ang. 

To the same period we should also like to refer a circular box and cover, CKc 
No. 89 (Fig. 80:e), with a rosette on the cover similar to that on the bowl in the 
Hak. (PI. 6:d). The motif is executed in relief and gilded on a ring-matted ground. 
Considerably more complicated is the pattern on the circular box and cover in the 
WSc, but the composition is related to the early symmetrical vine and palmette 
motifs and should therefore be referred to the years around A. D. 650, Fig. 75:g. 

Gold and silver inlays as fo appear early in China. A series of such orna¬ 
ments in the MIA may belong to Early T’ang and have probably adorned some box, 
Fig. 75:i. They are remarkably similar to the reliquaries from Horyuji (PI. l:c), 
and consist of symmetrical scrolls with vine-leaves, grape clusters and palmettes. 
The same ornaments occur also on the box No. 353 in the T’ang exhibition, London 
1955,2) although it is difficult to say whether this box is authentic all through. 

S. Umehara, Selected Specimens . . . Nos. 37:b, 38:a. 

*) The Oriental Ceramic Society, Loan exhibition of the arts of the T’ang dynasty, 25th February 
1955 to 30th March 1955. Catalogue. 
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A silver platter in the DWc of type Fig. 22:b is adorned with an ornamentation 
belonging to the middle of the seventh century. The whole bottom is symmetric¬ 
ally decorated with rosettes, palmette petals and vine or palmette scrolls, pi-hsieh 
and dragons of a type found on Suei mirrors and in Early T’ang, Fig. 58:j,k. Around 
the brim there are similar scroll motifs and birds. 

Another silver vessel probably from the middle of the seventh century is the 
bowl in the CKc (PI. 4:d). The shape is traditional and the ornamentation is in 
many respects related to that of Suei and Early T’ang. The slender tiger-like 
animals are undoubtedly of an early type, and the scrolls show parallels with 
those on the silver-back of a mirror in the EEc, Fig. 88:a,b. Besides the ficus flowers 
there are also the luxuriant floral shapes that were so common during High T’ang. 
It may indicate that the bowl might also have been made in the beginning of High 
T’ang. 

A group by itself among the T’ang silver ware consists of the tomb figures or 
ming chH, The male and female figures, Fig. 18:a—c, have been referred by Hobson^) 
to the beginning of T’ang, probably also to Suei. We can accordingly place them 
in Early T’ang. The same is the case with the horse, CKc No. 131 (Fig. 18:f), 
which recalls T’ai Tsung’s favourite horses. The two bulls, Fig. 18:d,e, are, however, 
difficult to place; it may be appropriate to refer them to the seventh century. 

Besides these gold and silver objects we may be justified in referring to Early 
T’ang a few forms preserved in other material, though probably also once made 
of gold or silver. To the Indian forms we may also refer, besides the jar with cover 
of type Fig. 31, bottles for nectar, often found in the hand of Bodhisattvas, Fig. 
35, also used as water bottle for the monks. We have noted them already as 
existing before T’ang, and they may then also have been common during Early 
T’ang, even if we do not have any in silver preserved from that time. 

In the hands of monks and other attendants in Buddhistic scenes are often foimd 
incense burners with long handles. Fig. 49. Already before T’ang they had the 
characteristic form which is also found in the Shosoin examples. We might 
presume then that they also occurred in Early T’ang. This also applies, of course, 
to reliquaries, alms bowls and other Buddhist cult vessels. The magnificent gilt 
bronze reliquary in the FGA, Fig. 32:g, undoubtedly belongs to Early T’ang or 
it may possibly have a somewhat earlier dating, as well as the smaller incense 
burner in Cleveland, Fig. 33:a. If we have good reasons for believing that the 
characteristic cult vessels of Indian origin were all used during Early T’ang as 
well as during the whole of the sixth century, we might also believe that jewelry 
of an Indian type now became common, although we have no evidence. This 
concerns mainly pearl necklaces and jewelry with set stones or pearls of the types 
found on Bodhisattvas, Fig. 41. 

To Persian loans we have already referred rhytons in the shape of lions or drag- 

*) R. L. Hobson, A T’ang silver figure. British Museum Quarterly 1926—27. 
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ons, Fig. 26:a,b. On the reliefs from Northern Ch’i in FGA there are depicted 
drinking men of a Western Asiatic type, Fig. 73:c. They hold in their hands 
rhytons of similar types, and the rhytons were evidently already used before T’ang. 

* * 

* 

The great novelty in Early T’ang, including also the Suei period, is the Western 
stylistic features represented not only in gold and silver ware but also in other 
fields of art. The new forms appear in bronze, gold, silver, pottery and glass, as 
Persian ewers, platters and wine cups and Indian cult vessels and reliquaries. In 
comparison with the Han shapes we observe here a greater variety and a more 
energetic contour. The different parts of a bowl, a cup, a vase or an um are often 
accentuated and the concave and convex parts are in strong contrast to one another, 
a condition which we rarely meet with during the earlier periods. Many of the 
forms that were characteristic of the entire T’ang period now appear. We observe, 
however, that certain ancient forms are still used which usually disappear later on. 
The ornamentation shows many new features which are difficult to link together. 
On the whole, we can observe a certain temperance in the use of the scroll and 
floral ornaments. The thin symmetrical scrolls with grape clusters and vineleaves, 
palmettes and spiral volutes are very much in the majority. Rare are the swelling 
palmette and leaf shapes. Motifs with plants and animals are also rich in their 
details but strict in their symmetry. A conventionalization of the patterns may 
be considered typical for the period. It is also quite in accordance with the orna> 
mentation of the previous centuries, which was entirely concentrated upon zoo- 
morphic and geometrical motifs. In spite of all the Western stylistic influences 
the Chinese artists do not lose their individuality but merge the foreign elements 
to the Chinese environment. A symmetrical simplification is also noticeable when 
the landscape has plants as backgound to the various animals and birds. 

HIGH T’ANG (650-755). 

First half (650—700). 

High T’ang represents the height of the T’ang culture. During the reign of Kao 
Tsung (650—84) Ch’ang-an reaches a period of intense prosperity and becomes 
the capital of an enormous Asiatic empire with an international atmosphere. From 
658 onwards Lo-yang is called )>the eastern capitals through the intervention of 
the Empress Wu. During her reign large sums were devoted to buildings, partic¬ 
ularly to Buddhist monasteries. 

Whereas it is difficult with any certainty to refer a large number of gold and 
silver objects to Early T’ang, it is considerably easier to find material illustrating 
the style of High T’ang, which undoubtedly furnishes the most abundant resources 
for illustrating this field of decorative art during the whole dynasty. For practical 
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reasons it is suitable to divide High T’ang into two periods, the time from 650 
to ca. 700 and that from ca. 700 to 755. We are then able to obtain a better view 
of the stylistic development. 

Here too it may be better to start with the mirrors. To Early T’ang we have refer¬ 
red the lion and grape mirrors, which show a clear and on the whole symmetrical 
composition of wavy scrolls and radially arranged scroll ornaments with vine- 
leaves and grape clusters and, in a few cases, pomegranates and palmettes. In 
the reproduced material of bronze mirrors with grape and lion pattern we soon 
find that it is considerably more difficult to read the twining of the scrolls. 

A mirror in the MFA (Umehara No. 34) has in the central zone a compact pattern 
of nine lions crawling around each other among grape clusters, stems and leaves, 
which it is quite difficult to associate with scrolls. A thin border between the central 
and the outer zone is adorned with expanding pomegranate sprays, which are closely 
related to the composite scrolls of type Fig. 95:o. Auspicious birds and insects 
are placed in between. The outer zone shows different auspicious animals in pairs 
among vine scrolls (similar to Fig. 74:i), and furthest out there is a border with 
an ancient ornament, namely, the cloud scrolls. The difference in pattern between 
this mirror and the ones mentioned earlier is evident, as the forms have now become 
exuberant and the pattern has lost in distinctness. In a series of mirrors reproduced 
by Umehara under Nos. 28—33 we can get a clear conception of how complicated 
and overloaded this ornamentation can become. The details predominate at the 
expense of the whole, and it is necessary to analyse the whole pattern with care. 
Even if in general we can distinguish the central and the outer zone, they seem 
to coincide, as scrolls and animals threaten to pass beyond their limits. There are 
numerous animals and floral elements, which are plastically accentuated as the 
mirrors are made of so-called white bronze, which lends a glittering silver nuance 
to the high relief pattern with countless reflections. 

A similar mirror is reproduced by Cammann as fig. 1, which he calls atypical 
T’ang grape pattern mirror with five lions*.^) In the outer zone there are also 
depicted orioles, and the two zones imperceptibly melt into each other. As the 
mirror is somewhat smaller and clear in the casting, the animals and the grape 
clusters are accentuated at the expense of the other details. To this group we 
would also refer Umehara Nos. 35,37:b and 38:a—b, which differ somewhat as far as 
concerns the outer zone. 

It is naturally difficult to give a definite dating to these mirrors, but they 
undoubtedly belong to High T’ang and can probably be referred to the end of the 
seventh century. 

It is notable that we do not have mirrors of this type with a silver back. This 
may be explained by the difficulty of chasing these complicated patterns in thin 

*) S. Cammann, op. cit. 
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silver sheet. The impression of the patterns is based on the strong contrast between 
light and shade, which is visible only in high relief. 

The lion and grape patterns are in fact not of very great help for making a 
general stylistic analysis of High T’ang, as we cannot with absolute certainty 
place them in time. On the other hand, they clearly show that the grape scroll 
patterns are motifs that were preferably used during this time and that the artists 
did not hesitate to use very complicated compositions. 

Cammann in his last article about ^Significant Patterns on Chinese Bronze 
Mirrors»^) has fixed the first appearance of the developed lion and grape pattern 
mirrors at about A. D. 650. He writes: iThe grapes, as symbols of abundance in 
a world at peace, would have had special significance for the Chinese Court at 
that time, because in the year 640 the art of fermenting grapes to make wine was 
introduced into T’ang China from a state in Eastern Turkestan. Also to symbolize 
another form of joy appropriate to a world at peace, namely that which comes 
from fine music, sweet-singing orioles commonly figured on the earliest examples 
of lion and grape mirrors. However, both the grapes and the orioles, together 
with the lions, were appropriate symbols to illustrate some of the principal beliefs of 
the Manichaean religion, which was introduced into China at that time, so the mirrors 
may have had a double meaning. The fact that they were probably associated 
with Manichaeism is suggested by the sudden disappearance of this pattern after 
the middle of the 9th century when that religion was drastically persecuted. The 
pattern disappeared so completely that Sung d 3 niasty antiquarians, scarcely two 
centuries later, no longer recognized them, and called them ’sea horse and grape 
mirrors’ (hai-ma 'p'u-Vao ching) after a pair of horses which were included with the 
lions on some examples in the Sung Imperial Collection. 

Before they went out of favour, the lion and grape mirrors went through a con¬ 
siderable evolution in pattern. The number of lions was gradually increased to 
represent other combinations of directions, planets, and elements, since the Five 
Lions — like the Four Spirits together with the Yellow Dragon (or a fifth lion) to 
symbolize the Centre — were considered as symbols of the Five Elements and the 
Five Planets, as well as the Five Directions. Thus, we eventually find six, seven, 
eight, or nine lions in the central field of the later examples, standing for the six, 
seven, eight, or nine directions, or elements, of different philosophic systems. In a 
ring circling this central field, where originally there had been only orioles, other 
forms of auspicious birds and animals were introduced; and we often find here the 
Twelve Animals of the Zodiac, which by this time generally replaced the twelve 
characters that also symbolized the Zodiac, (as shown in Fig. 10). Around this 
outer zone of birds or animals was a bordering ring, usually figured with conven¬ 
tionalized clouds, to represent the rim of the dome of heaven. .. 

On some of the latest lion and grape mirrors, pairs of auspicious birds or animals, 

Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, IX. 1955, p. 43 ff. 
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such as phoenixes, dragons, or spirit horses, appear in the central field among the 
lions, confronting each other from opposite sides of the boss; the animals in the 
outer ring were shown in pairs (together, or on opposite sides); and even the lions 
in the central section were shown in pairs, sometimes with cubs. These variations 
brought the mirrors which had them into the ’marriage mirror’ category.)) 

We have preferred to refer the first lion and grape patterns in accordance with 
the Horyuji find to Early T’ang, but accept Cammann’s date (A. D. 650) 
for the fully developed pattern. It means that the main part of the lion and grape 
mirrors have to be dated High T’ang, which is also reasonable from the stylistic 
point of view. The heavy vine scrolls with curling leaves which are found on many 
of these exuberant mirror patterns was also in vogue in other fields of art in the 
second half of the 7th century. The square funeral stone from A. D.679, already 
referred to in connection with the composite scroll, Fig. 93:8, is also decorated 
with a vine scroll of this t 3 rpe. 

Among other silver objects with vine scroll patterns most probably belonging 
to the years around A. D.650 and to the later part of the seventh century is a 
bowl in the MIA (PI. 5:a). The form is of traditional t 3 rpe, Fig. l:a, and the sides 
are adorned with the complicated vine scroll, Fig. 74:j, with clearly defined grape 
clusters and leaves; among them are gilt birds. This motif points to an early dating, 
but the floral ornamentation on the outside of the bottom justifies a somewhat 
later dating. The artist has here drawn the pattern in a freer manner and arranged 
leaves and flowers asymmetrically, Fig. 97:q. Instead of birds there are hares 
among the flowers, and along the foot rim runs a wavy scroll with palmettos. The 
pattern is traced on the surface and the ring-matting is planer without the )>fish 
roe». 

From the same workshop probably emanates a cup with handle (PI. 5:b) in the 
FGA. We recognize the elaborated vine scroll around the zone on the sides, but 
here both hares and birds are found together amidst grape clusters and leaves. 
Fig. 74:h. Above and below, the main motif is framed by simple wavy scrolls 
carrying grape clusters and vine leaves. Fig. 74:a, and around the foot rim is a 
still simpler spiral scroll. The handle is made in the shape of leaf volutes. 

Similar scroll patterns are used on a few circular boxes and covers in the FGA 
and the FMc. The cover of the former is adorned with a spiral scroll with leaves, 
and grape clusters alternately in the spirals and birds, whereas the base has a 
garland of palmettos radially arranged from the central zone, where an oriole is 
depicted. Fig. 80:h. The FMc box has both the cover and the base adorned with 
a connected vine scroll beginning at the outer edge and ending with a leaf in the 
centre, where there are depicted a standing crane and a parrot. Fig. 74:b,c. 

Related to the complicated vine scrolls are the patterns on a few stem cups and 
cups with handle. A stem cup in the OKB^) of type Fig. 24:h is adorned with an 

Graf Strachwitz, op. cit. Abb. 3. 
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elaborate wavy scroll carrying grape clusters, vine leaves and palmette flowers of 
various kinds, Fig. 75:d. Along the brim runs a border with a simple vine scroll. 
A stem cup (CKc No. 102) has a similar decoration, and in addition a curl border 
at the top. Fig. 75:c, and on a cup with handle in the 0KB the motif is repeated, 
though with more palmette flowers than grape clusters.^) 

We may wonder where to place the globular incense burners of type PI. 5:d. 
To judge from the strictly symmetrical composition and the detailed patterns of 
grape clusters, vine leaves, lotus etc. it may be correct to refer them to the former 
part of High T’ang, Fig. 93:h. A similar composition is used on the box and cover 
of type PI. 5:c in the V&A. 

The vine or palmette scrolls can sometimes be considerably more conventionalized 
than on the objects described. Such is the case on three interesting bowls in the 
CKc and the FMc, which form a special group. One of them is completely covered 
by an exquisite pattern somewhat resembling the palmette ornaments of the lotus¬ 
shaped bowls, Fig. 78:k. Instead of a garland of petals four lines of varying petals 
are placed one above the other but with this difference, that they are drawn on 
the surface and are so skilfully combined that we can read the pattern both ver¬ 
tically and horizontally. Whereas the palmette decoration is asymmetrical, as on 
the lotus bowls, the scrolls on CKc No. 100 are considerably freer on the lobed sides 
of the bowl. Fig. 78:n. Here too we see clearly their relationship to the vine scrolls, 
as we find grape clusters decipted here and there. The vine leaves are also more 
accentuated, though they are far from naturalistic. The animals are climbing 
among the scrolls, as on the mirrors, but by no means resemble lions. On a stem 
cup in the CSc the same motif is depicted (PI. 6:b), and we may ^presume that 
the two pieces were made in the same workshop. The decoration on the bowl in 
the FMc (PI. 6:a), Fig 78:m, is also related to these objects in pattern. We find 
here mostly palmettos of various types adorning the scrolls. Siuin-i and bird deities 
are moving about amidst the scrolls. 

In all probability the four vessels are contemporaneous and come from one and 
the same workshop, as they show many parallels in their decoration and their 
technical execution. The symmetrical drawing of the palmettos and the occurrence 
of the bird deities etc. indicate that they must be from the later part of the seventh 
century. 

We may regard as closely related to the symmetrical palmette patterns of the 
lotus bowls the ornamentation of some mirror boxes in Shos6in with pHng-Vo d^cor 
(Item 608-609). One of them is floral-shaped, eight-petalled, with a big rosette 
in the centre built up of palmette leaves in a very exquisite design.*) All round 
there is a rosette in every petal framing a peacock, and on the sides there are also 
rosettes of a somewhat simpler composition. The whole box is a masterpiece. It 

*) Graf Strachwitz, op. cit. Abb. 1. 

*) ShOsOin Gomotsu Zuroku. Vol. XII. 
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is closely related to the lotus-shaped bowls but represent a further step towards 
artistic perfection. 

The other box (Item 609) is decorated with a series of circles likewise formed 
of palmette patterns but framing a mandarin duck, Fig. 80:g. Between the circles 
are cross-shaped ornaments, they too consisting of palmettes, Fig. 80:j. 

It is not easy to date these mirror boxes, but the symmetrical composition may 
indicate that they were made at the beginning of High T’ang, before the some¬ 
what free plant scrolls started to change the ornamentation. 

Of quite a different type is the symmetrical decoration of an octagonal cup 
with handle in the EEc (PI. 6 :e), the sides covered with rosettes formed of palmette 
petals of a type probably belonging to the beginning of High T'ang or somewhat 
earher. Fig. 80. 

The landscape scenes occur during High T’ang as well as during Early T’ang.; 
A group of objects, mostly stem cups and cups with handle, is adorned with this 
decoration. PI. 8 :a,b shows a variety of the motif, but is somewhat freer in com¬ 
position and gives rather the impression of a real landscape than the same motif 
from Early T’ang. The plants alternate with grass tufts, and besides the standing 
ducks there are also butterflies flying aroimd. On the eight-lobed stem cup in the 
CKc, Fig. 67:e, and the one PI. 8 :b in the MMc there are parrots and mandarin 
ducks among the plants, while butterfhes and birds are flying among the cloud 
volutes. We find here also the characteristic Chinese garden rock. The same motif 
is repeated on the magnificent flower-shaped box and cover in the EEc (PI. 8 :c). 
On a stem cup in the FMc (PI. 8 :e), with the cup in lotus-shape, the palmette scrolls 
in a free design alternate with a landscape of the same type, and several other 
examples could be mentioned. The hunting scene on the cup with handle in the 
OKB^) and the same in the CKc, Fig. 65:d, indicate a more advanced landscape 
design than earlier and may refer the vessel to High T’ang, around A.D. 700. The 
same applies to a gilt bronze stem cup in the BM with a falcon-hunt scene, which 
should no doubt be closer in time to Early T’ang, Fig. 65:g. They all represent 
an intermediate stage in the development towards the exquisite miniature land¬ 
scapes found on the Sh5s5in silver jars. 

It is of course difficult to establish the definite dating of these motifs, but we 
should take into account a difference in time between symmetrically reproduced 
landscapes of the type already described and those common in the middle of the 
eighth century. The main difficulty with the landscape and hunting motifs is that 
they have only a few parallels in other fields of decorative art. The only parallels 
to the hunting scenes are the silk stuffs of entirely Sasanian type in H 6 r 3 ruji, Fig. 
65:j, and their occurrence in a simplified form on pottery and mirrors, the latter 
of which cannot be dated with any certainty. Fig. 65:h,i. 

A particular type of landscape design occurs on a few mirrors in p'ing Vo with 

*) Graf Strachwitz, op. cit. Abb. 1. 
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gold and silver, Umehara Nos. 111-114. They are usually circular, or square with 
somewhat convex sides, and within a raised border decorated with four opposed 
jeng-huang standing in the comers amid plant ornaments. Furthermore there are 
birds and butterflies moving about, and close to the cord knob is a rosette built 
up of palmettes. Sometimes they are embellished with pomegranate-like flowers, 
and on Umehara No. 112 there are also palmette sprays. The type of the floral plants, 
jeng-huang and palmette ornaments is considerably more delicate than the same 
patterns from the eighth century, a fact that may justify us in referring them to 
the latter half of the seventh century. 


Whereas we can only date the objects mentioned from a stilistic point of view, 
we nevertheless have an important object which is said to be from A.D. 664, namely 
the big platter in the MIA, coming from a tomb at Chiang Kou, north of Lo-yang, 
(PI. 9:a). 

It is of great importance for us to be able to show the occurence of the luxuriant 
composite scroll with Indian features at such an early date, as it is mostly repre¬ 
sented in sculpture from the first half of the eight century. We have here some¬ 
thing that is new compared with the symmetrical scroll t 5 rpe, and which is repre¬ 
sentative of the mature T’ang style. 

Closely related in style to this luxuriant scroll of composite t 3 rpe is, however, 
a stone engraving dated A.D. 679. It is the square tombstone of Ch’iian Nan-cheng 
from Honan^). On the four sides there are scrolls with symmetrical composition 
but with curled lobes and stems. Fig. 93:s. Instead of birds there are lions running 
among scrolls. If the Chinese artists could draw such scrolls in A.D. 679 on tomb¬ 
stones, they may also have decipted a similar type of scroll in silver already in 
A.D. 664. 

These scrolls are not confined to any definite objects but occur on Persian platters, 
cups with handle, stem cups and on clam shells, ladles and a magnificent lotus¬ 
shaped mirror in Shosoin. A significant feature of these scrolls is the constantly 
occuring spirals putting in motion all the leaves, flowers and fruit, which makes 
it difficult to distinguish the form of the botanical designs in the background. In 
its most elaborate shape this floral scroll is used in sculpture and painting, ex¬ 
cellently illustrated by the Pei-lin stones in the Hsi-an museum and by framing 
borders in the Tun^hv/ing caves. We seldom find these scrolls so luxuriant and 
elaborate in silver, which only shows the Chinese sense of effect and correctness 
in laying out patterns. They fit quite simply into the decoration according to the 
material. It is also significant that these luxuriant floral scrolls never occur in 
high relief as do the earlier described palmette and grape scrolls. Only the birds 
are often gilded in order to accentuate the composition. 

Like most patterns, the luxuriant composite scroll passes through successive 

Liu Ch’ih, Ho-nan chin shih t’u, 1933. 
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stages of development and change. On the platter (PL 9:a) all the leaves are adorned 
with curled lobes and stems, and the scrolls describe curling movements in different 
directions, Fig. 95:b,c. Here again we find expressed the love for the spiral motif 
represented much earlier by Chinese artists and now repeated through the new 
impulses from the Indian lotus scrolls of Gupta time. Related in its decoration 
is an octagonal cup with handle in the CKc (PI. 9:c), Fig. 95:e. Quite similar too 
are the scrolls on the clam shell (PI. 10:a), on which the leaves resemble still more 
spiral volutes. Fig. 95:f. We would also refer to the same group the cup with handle 
in the SAM (PI. 9:b), which may have come from the same workshop as the clam 
shell. Another good example of this ornamentation is the big stem cup in the 
AIC (PI. 10:b), which in its turn is closely related to the platter. 

These examples of the luxuriant composite scroll should logically belong to the 
same period, i.e. around and after 664. The big silver-backed mirror in Shosoin 
may, however, be from a somewhat later time. It is possible that the luxuriant 
scroll and the more naturalistic reproduction of the leaves indicate that it belongs 
to the beginning of the eighth century rather than to the end of the seventh century. 
The figure scene of the central zone and the other decoration on the mirror may 
also justify such a dating. The silver censer (Jap.: A:ttriro) from A.D. 756 (PI. 15:c) 
represents a step further in baroque style, probably because of the technique in 
openwork. Undoubtedly this special pattern has reached its final stage on this vessel 
and is here related rather to stone engravings and paintings from the beginning of 
the eighth century (Fig. 95:i-k). 

We have already emphasized several times the importance of the new style that 
was introduced by the Khotanese in Ch’ang-an. Wei-ch’ih Po-chih-na came already 
during Suei and also worked during T’ai Tsung, while his son lived in the capital 
in the latter half of the seventh century. Their work in floral painting aroused 
keen interest and admiration but most probably their new style was not immed¬ 
iately copied by the other artists. We have to assume that it took the Chinese 
some years to get accustomed to the new fashion, which means that our suggested 
chronology for the silver patterns may be right. 

It looks as if the two extremes of scroll ornamentation — namely the symmetri¬ 
cal scroll and the luxuriant composite scroll — during the second half of the seventh 
century gradually became intermingled with new varieties. The symmetry of the 
former is no longer so strictly applied. But the important factor is that the artists now 
combine various kinds of plants and create different types of composite patterns. To 
the earlier composed ornaments we may refer the symmetrical composite scroll. Fig. 
93:a—g. It is found on various kinds of silver objects e.g. on the box in the shape of a 
resting ram in the NGA (PI. 1 l:d), where it is exquisitely done with the flowers clearly 
defined. Other varieties occur on a flower-shaped box and cover in the RMA, 
Fig. 93:a, on the ladle in the CKc (PI. 10:c), on the box and cover in the FMc, 
Fig. 93:b, on the cup with handle in the FMc, Fig. 93:d etc. Another good example 
of this ornamentation is the reliquary in the FGA (PI. 10:d), Fig. 93:c,f. These 
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composite scrolls are, on the whole, found in the same compositions as the other 
symmetrical scrolls and on the same kind of objects. As they are not represented 
in the Shosoin collection, it is an indication that they belong to the time before 
the middle of the eighth century and in all probability to the later part of the 
seventh century. 

We can get some aid in the dating of the scroll patterns from the sculptures from 
Lung-men and Ch’i-pao T’ai. The large Vairochana Buddha from A.D. 672—75 
has a beautiful floral border on the nimbus, which shows the same style as the 
silver items we have described.^) The palmette scroll on the nimbus of the Eleven¬ 
headed Kuanyin from Ch’i-pao T’ai, Ch’ang-an, is strictly symmetrical but with 
full palmettes similar to those found on the cup with handle in FMc, Fig. 77:y.*) 

HIGH T’ANG (650-755). 

Second half, ca. 700—755. 

When we refer gold and silver objects to the later part of the seventh century, 
we base our view on the forms and the decorations connected with Early T’ang 
though representing a more developed style. When arranging the material from 
the eighth century belonging to High T’ang we have to take into consideration 
the objects more closely related to those in the ShOsoin collection and those found 
in Kofukuji, datable around A.D.710. Graf Strachwitz has in his already cited 
article dealt with a bowl with symmetrical decoration from this find, Fig. 93:j 
(PI. 12:a). The bowl is only a fragment of a big stem cup without stem and more 
than half the bowl lacking. On the fragment we distinguish palmette scrolls arranged 
in »trees» along the outside of the bottom and wavy scrolls on the concave sides. 
We recognize here the composite scrolls of simplified type representing the final 
stage of the symmetrical delicate style from the seventh century. Closely connected 
with this is the palmette decoration on a cup with handle, CKc No. 90 (PI. 12:b) 
on which the scrolls are kept together in the centre by rings. The scroll represents 
a type occurring also on a circular box and cover in the CKc (No. 94), Fig. 93:k. 

Two hemispherical decorated bowls in the KOfukuji find are, however, of consid¬ 
erable interest (PI. 12:a). We find here a new style of pattern which seems to be 
really naturalistic in design. On the two bowls the plant-like scrolls meander in a 
quite asymmetrical design with big mallow-like flowers, buds and leaves filling the 
surfaces. Fig. 97:i. On the bottom of one of the bowls is depicted a similar flower 
in the shape of a symmetrical ornament. Fig. 97:j. Later on we shall meet a similar 
scroll motif, but they rarely occur on a ring-matted ground. If these bowls were 
without dating, it would have been more natural to refer them to a later time, as it 
is rather surprising that such different styles of decoration should exist in one and 
the same find. 

') L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit., pi. 55:a. 

*) L. Sickman & A. Soper, op. cit., pi. 56:b. 
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Closely related in style to these bowls is a small pot with lid in Horyuji, its sides 
adorned with a phoenix within floral scrolls of the same type (PL 12:e). Around 
this pattern there is a garland of leaves of the type that becomes so common during 
Middle T’ang. This pot is most probably from the end of High T’ang. 

A similar decoration of scrolls in blossom with delicately drawn stems is also 
distinguishable on the small bowl in Shosoin, Item 625, shaped like a flower-cup 
(PL 19:b). Here are depicted sitting figures with musical instruments, and we can 
observe that the floral pattern is arranged as a plant or a bouquet. The same is 
the case with a bronze jar in the HLGc, Fig. 96:n, which may possibly be somewhat 
later. 

Among other dated objects is a marriage mirror, recently found in a tomb in 
Hainan from A. D. 707.^) It is eight-petalled and of white bronze adorned with one 
pair of man-i and another pair of je^ng-huang among floral scrolls, similar to Umehara 
Nos. 43 and 44. Similar marriage mirrors with silver back are known, such as Umehara 
Nos. 94,95,99:a etc. Umeh. No. 94 reproduces opposed suan-i and feng-htuing 
among four heavy scrolls, emerging from the cord knob and in supple curves twining 
towards the outer zone, where they divide into two branches, curling in two spirals 
with leaves, promegranates or grape cluster, Cf. PL 13:b. The composition of the 
scrolls is not new, but it has become considerably more heavy with leaves curling 
and lobed in the same way as the luxuriant composite scroll, Fig. 95:e. These 
mirrors confirm that the different styles became merged around A. D. 700. In the 
outer petal zone the scrolls recur symmetrically arranged in every other petal; 
the others are filled in with opposed birds, two with blossoming plants between 
them. The plants are rather naturalistically reproduced and indicate a stage quite 
far removed from the plants during Early T’ang. Along the border of the mirror 
there are cloud scrolls in palmette shape, so often found on early mirrors. The 
cord knob is adorned with heart-shaped palmette ornaments. 

A series of silver-backed mirrors of a similar type I am inclined to refer to the 
years around A. D. 700. They all have luxuriant scrolls, starting in an elongated 
tip quite separate from the cord knob and moving in gentle curves, often in a spiral 
pattern, towards the outer border of the mirror, where they branch off into small 
stalks ending in spirals. In every spiral a leaf, a flower or a fruit is inscribed, and 
short spiral volutes are arranged in a dense manner along the scroll. Between the 
scrolls we find as a rule a pair of auspicious animals such as feng-huang, 8uan4 or 
other animals like the Heavenly Horses, or Celestial Deer together with a peacock 
or a feng-htiang (PL 13:b). 

Related in style to these silver-backed mirrors is a mirror of white bronze in 
Shdsoin, Item 692.*) It is floral-shaped with eight petals and in the central zone 
adorned with feng-huang and suan-i, Heavenly Horses and mandarin ducks among 

*) studied by the author in Oct. 1955. 

•) Shdsdin Gomotsu Zuroku Vol. II, pi. 17. 
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the same kind of scrolls. Petals are decorated with floral plants, symmetrical sprays 
and birds. This mirror may be somewhat earlier in time than those with silver 
back and could have been made in the end of the seventh century. 

All these mirrors belong to the group of marriage mirrors which, according to 
Cammann^), »usually had a pair of auspicious birds — such as the exotic peacocks 
or parrots, which were then making their first appearance in Chinese art along 
with the newly introduced grapes — or a pair of m 5 rthical animals, like the Heavenly 
Horses or the homed lions called suan-i, confronting each other from opposite sides 
of the knob. Smaller, related symbols filled the empty spaces in the central field 
above and below them, but the greater prominence of the side figures inevitably 
created a bilateral symmetry highly appropriate to their symbolism. He refers 
these mirrors to »the middle and later T’ang», which is also in accordance with our 
chronology. Related to these mirrors is a silver platter in MFEA (PI. 14). 

Another t 3 rpe of silver-backed mirror is found in Umehara No. 103, showing in the 
central zone opposed feng-huang with luxuriant scrolls in their beaks (PI. 13:d). 
Below them is depicted the Holy Mountain. In the outer zone with eight-lobed 
contour there are Heavenly Horses and Celestial Deer with a string in their mouths 
and between them lotus scrolls. This marriage mirror is connected in style with 
the previous ones and may be referred to the early part of the eighth century. 

A characteristic feature of all these silver-backed mirrors is the luxuriant, coiling 
scrolls of a composite type which are never combined with the playful animals on 
the lion and grape mirrors. Evidently they might go back to the time before 700, 
though they belong mainly to the first half of the eighth century. 

In recent years several mirrors have been excavated at Hsi-an decorated in p’tngr 
Vo and dated T’ien-pao (742—55). One is circular with decoration of the type of 
Umehara 115. In gold and silver sheet the artist has cut out birds, lotus sprays and 
plants, forming a landscape, and then a symmetrical palmette motif round the 
cord knob of a type similar to that during the later part of the seventh century. 
We have already been able to follow the development of the landscape motif and 
have noted that it gradually became more detailed. The plants look more natural¬ 
istic and freer in composition like growing flowers; floral sprays are crowned by 
a large flower (possibly a pomegranate) and the broad leaves resemble vine leaves 
with spiral lobes. The delicate plant ornaments on the mirrors from the seventh 
century are replaced by more luxuriant ones fitting well into High T’ang. We 
may also refer to the same time the big eight-lobed mirror in the Hak. (Umehara No. 
116) with p'ing Vo decoration of althea-like flowers, Fig. 97:e, f. 

In this case the Chinese artist has evidently intended to reproduce a special 
flower, probably the althea, and even the pomegranate appears, though on a 
smaller scale. 

Cammann has in a special article carefully described »A Rare T’ang Mirrors in 

S. Cammann, op. cit., p. 278. 
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SAM,^) which he convincingly refers to the K’ai-yiian period (A.D. 713—741). It 
is crowded with auspicious symbols, among others floral symbols. It is ^excellent 
graim and i^excellent wheat)> depicted as a pair of symmetrical plants with the two 
grain stalks joining to produce a single ear, Fig. 99:f. They are of the same type 
as the symmetrical plants we have described several times from among the Shosoin 
items. The other pairs of botanical species are linked bamboos and joined trees 
similar in design to the tree depicted on the chHn instrument in Shosoin (PI. 17:d). 
The third pairs of floral symbols are dotuses joined in delights and )>the auspicious 
melom, which must also be defined as naturalistic pictures. This mirror affords 
sound evidence of the naturalistic rendering of the symbolical patterns at that 
time. 

During the former part of the eighth century we have observed a considerable 
interest in floral plants and sprays of a more naturaUstic execution. On many 
objects in Sh5soin we find these sprays represented, both in textile, painting on 
wood etc., and traced on metal. 

In connection with the early High T’ang patterns we have already mentioned the 
luxuriant scrolls of a composite type, Fig. 95:b-f, and followed their development 
up to the stage represented by the silver-backed mirror in Shosoin (PI. 15:b). With 
the support of the general stylistic development we may be justified in placing 
this mirror at the beginning of the eighth century and near in time to the earlier 
described silver-backed mirrors. The scrolls are in this case depicted in an unusually 
free and energetic design, a rare balance between naturalism and conventionalism. 
The whirling movement of leaves and stalks gives a by no means exaggerated 
impression as it does on so many of the stone engravings, and the composition of 
the four scrolls is rhythmically balanced. The landscape scenes of the central zone 
in four sections describe )>a phoenix dancing in front of a Taoist immortal playing 
on a ahOy and a crane dancing in front of another Taoist immortal playing on a 
cWirty the sky being filled with floating clouds and various birds in flight)^.*) 

The floral sprays in the outer zone are of the same type as on the marriage mirrors 
with silver back. 

Even the mirror case gives an indication of how to date the mirror in question. 
It is, namely, entirely covered by a brocade with palmette and lotus decoration 
in the centre, which is strictly symmetrical and of a type related to the style of 
ornamentation in the seventh century.®) 

We would also refer to the same period the silver incense biumer (Item 51) with 
its powerful composite scrolls twining in unusually complicated spirals and S-curves 
(PI. 15:c). Here this pattern on silver ware has reached its limit, while at the same 
time new elements belonging to Middle T’ang appear. 

In sculpture and painting this luxuriant scroll is well represented. In connection 

') The Art Quarterly, Spring 1946, p. 93 ff. 

*) J. Harada, English catalogue . . . Item 694. 

*) Shdsdin Gomotsu Zuroku, Vol. XIV, pi. 24. 
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with this pattern we have already mentioned the scrolls on a few of the Pei-lin 
stone engravings. We were then able to state that already in A. D. 679 and 716 
leaves and flowers were elaborated in rich spiral patterns, Fig. 93:s. Pomegranate 
flowers become a still more prominent ornament, as e.g. on the tombstone from 
A.D. 726, Fig. 58:q. The symmetrical scrolls from A.D. 721 have the lotus as their 
main motif, which, however, has also been influenced by the spiral movement, Fig. 
86:g. The remarkable scrolls from A.D. 732 show an abundance of flowers, fruit 
and leaves, so that their stems almost disappear. Fig. 95:m. The same pattern 
occurs on a few engravings from A.D. 745, Fig. 95:h. On the evidence of these 
engraved composite scrolls it is possible to date the painted floral sprays on the 
lotus socles in Shosoin, Item 636, Fig. 95:u,v. They must have been executed 
around A.D. 750. 

Among all the various patterns appearing together on gold and silver ware 
during the former part of the eighth century we include the hunting scenes. I have 
already described the objects that represent the artistic height of the motif in 
question appearing on the silver jars in ShosOin (PI. 16). They are dated March 
8,767; thus somewhat later than High T’ang. Undoubtedly they represent the 
end of this period, i. e. the climax of High T’ang. It may suffice to point out here 
how detailed the landscape has become in comparison with earlier renderings 
of the motif. Naturalistic rocks with vegetation appear, the growing plants seem 
to be more naturalistically reproduced, as on the mirrors in p'ing Vo, and in 
the air butterflies are fluttering around among birds and palmette clouds. (The 
floral scrolls framing the hunting scenes represent a mixture of grape and palmette 
scrolls in an elegant composition. Fig. 75:a.) 

Within the same period it would be logical to place the large stem cup in WSc 
(PI. 17:a) which has a beautiful landscape as a background to the hunting scene, 
Fig. 65:e. 

Landscape scenes on gold and silver work from the same time are also best re¬ 
presented in Shos5in. The remarkable cKin instrument with p’tngr Vo decoration 
shows an Arcadian landscape (PI. 17:d). The most beautiful part is the square 
with three seated men playing and drinking below some large trees in a meadow 
with flowering plants. A peacock is dancing in front of them, and in the air holy 
men are riding on phoenixes. Still larger is a leafy tree, probably an acacia, with 
a liane depicted below this square. The tree is growing at the water’s edge together 
with bamboo and other bushes. In this scene with two drinking men we also see 
rocks with bamboo. Various flowers resembling lilies decorate the sides and the 
upper surface of the instrument. 

But still more beautiful are the flowers on the ewer in p’ingr Vo in the same col¬ 
lection (Item 54), which is also adorned with rocks, trees and plants. In the 
Arcadian landscape there are deer, birds and butterflies (PI. 18:c), Fig. 67:h. These 
two representations of a landscape belong to the High T’ang style and might be 
referred to the second half of the period. 
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In our description of High T’ang during the eighth century we have observed 
a tendency to a more exuberant rendering of the patterns and a more naturalistic 
reproduction of both plants and animals. It is but natural, then, to find figurative 
descriptions with clearly Chinese landscapes to a larger extent than before. To 
the more remarkable works in 'p'ing Vo from T’ang we refer undoubtedly a panel 
in the LBc, reproducing a florid lady under a tree (PI 18:b). She is standing in 
front of a few garden rocks with a lotus flower in her hand. She is extremely like 
the ladies on the ShosSin screens. Item 121, which are mentioned in Kenmotsucho') 
from A. D. 756 and the panel would consequently have been made just at the end 
of High T’ang. These beauties belong to that portly kind that was popular at 
the court of Hsiian Tsung and was characteristic of Yang Kuei-fei, the celebrated 
mistress of the Emperor. The female figure also corresponds to the style of that 
time and a dating from the first half of the eighth century would then be adequate. 

« « 

It is considerably more difficult to characterize the style of High T’ang than 
that of the previous period. There are now many new shapes and patterns in gold 
and silver work (as well as in other material), which had not existed earlier, and 
the stylistic picture becomes highly faceted. We observe a tendency to a more 
abundant and mature realization of the forms, which increases in the course of 
time, quite in keeping with the general cultural maturity during the time of 
prosperity in Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. The reconstruction work during T’ai 
Tsung now bears fruit in an intensive civilizing process, and the various impulses 
from abroad are merged together, resulting in the mature T’ang style. We have 
seen how the delicate, symmetrical scroll patterns and the plants are softened and 
swell out under the influence of the luxuriant composite scroll with its Khotanese 
and Indian features, and how the spiral dissolves and complicates the shapes of 
the leaves and the flowers. The developed scroll ornamentation is reflected in 
many objects in Shosoin, both of silver and of other material. In their most 
luxuriant form they appear on the Pei-lin steles and related stone reliefs and in 
the Tun-huang paintings. Here the scrolls give almost voluptuous shapes to leaves 
and flowers, fruit and birds. Sometimes the stem is not even visible and the botan¬ 
ical species is difficult to name. Fig. 96:n, o. During the later part of the seventh 
century the scroll ornamentation still seems to be the predominant one on gold 
and silver work, but with this difference that the symmetry is no longer so strictly 
followed and the details become considerably more luxuriant. We can, however, 
distinguish two main types of scroll ornaments, the delicate symmetrical one of a 
Sasanian tyi)e and the luxuriant and asymmetrical one of the Indian type. A 
certain reciprocal action results in various kinds of composite scrolls. The landscape 

') J. Harada, English catalogue . . . Item 121. 
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' and hunting scenes are also drawn in a somewhat freer composition than during 
. Early T’ang. 

As to the various forms, we can state that the Sasanian types are the most 
common, though ancient Chinese and Indian ones also occur. 

The stylistic development in the former part of the eighth century is charac¬ 
terized by a clearly baroque tendency, which in the course of time becomes stronger. 
The luxuriant composite scrolls now often become bombastic in comparison with 
those of the seventh century and often lose the stem, which had up till then formed 
the rhythmical base for leaves, flowers and fruit. A good example of this is the scrolls 
engraved on a Pei-lin stele, from A. D. 735, Fig. 95:1. We have also to regard as 
common the composite scrolls that are characteristic of a series of silver-backed 
mirrors, similar to PI. 13:b, where the leaves have curled lobes and are plastic 
in design. To them we may also add the freely twining scrolls of type Fig. 97:i, 
which are rather naturalistic in their reproduction. 

By the side of the scrolls the floral sprays and plants become more and more 
common. The latter are extremely well executed in the landscape motifs on the 
Sh5soin objects, PI. 17:d, 18:c. The figurative scenes and landscapes of a Chinese 
character become a more common feature, and around A. D. 750 we have nearly 
all the types of the T’ang patterns represented in a still balanced but mature form. 
The baroque tendencies are evident but are still not predominant. The forms 
common during the same period are a mixture of Persian, Indian and ancient, as 
well as new Chinese forms. 

MIDDLE T’ANG (755-820). 

An Lu-shan’s rebellion must have involved a violent interruption of the flour¬ 
ishing cultural life of Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang, which it was not easy to revive 
when the turmoil was over. 

In contrast to the previous periods of the T’ang dynasty we possess so far no 
dated gold and silver objects from Middle T’ang. If we should follow only the 
dating and not the style of the Shosoin items, many of the objects of importance 
to our study would consequently belong to this period. As, however, the orna¬ 
mentation of the silver jars from A. D. 767, for instance, clearly indicates the 
style of High T’ang, Shosoin must also slightly overlap the latter. Some objects in 
the South Section may represent the new style, as I will try to show in the following. 
A few stone engravings should, however, first be analysed in order to help us to 
understand the stylistic tendencies during Middle T’ang. Accounts have been 
published of tombstones of the common square type with a scroll ornamentation 
differing somewhat from that of High T’ang. One of the stones was made in Honan 
and placed on the tomb of a certain Ts’uei Mien and is dated the equivalent of 
A. D. 766, i. e. from the beginning of the period.^) In spite of that we observe 

*) Liu Ch’ih, Honan chin shih chih t'u, 1933. 
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how the abundant floral ornaments from the former part of the eighth century 
now become still more formal and lose their original grace and delicacy, Fig. 95:r. 
It is once more the pomegranate-like flowers in large curled petals, but without 
any scroll. There are also two Ranunculus flowers with compound leaves at the 
sides. 

Another tombstone commemorating a certain Ts’uei Yu-fu, probably a son 
of the above-named, is from A. D. 780 and has a similar baroque ornamentation 
with pomegranates and spiral-curled leaves, Fig. 95:s. Along the central field 
containing the dating inscription runs a meander border, a pattern that becomes 
more common during Late T’ang. 

In the Hsi-an museum there is a stele from A. D. 792. Along its short-sides 
scrolls of this type are engraved. They are arranged here symmetrically as on the 
old steles, enframing lions, children, birds and flowers. Fig. 86:]. In addition to 
pomegranates the artist has also depicted a duck standing on the lotus with petals, 
folded at the edges and curled. There is also a flower resembling a peony. It is 
this very flower that seems to be common during Middle T’ang, and which we 
shall come across in several connections. 

A richly decorated sarcophagus in the MFA is of particular interest in this con¬ 
text. Several scholars have referred it to Suei because of its inscription.^) Already 
in 1913 Laufer doubted this dating and implied that according to reliable informa¬ 
tion this inscription was made when the sarcophagus was on sale in Hsi-an.*) The 
ornamentation in fact supports Laufer’s theory. Fig. 95:p,q. The style of the rich 
decoration is related to that of Middle T’ang. When we see the circle of flowers 
on the cover, which are of exactly the same type as those just described. Fig. 
95:r, it is difficult to believe the inscription to have a Suei dating. These luxuriant 
peony-like flowers have too much of the baroque style of Middle T’ang to have 
been executed about 200 years earlier. Besides, the opposed mandarin ducks 
show the stylistic features of the baroque T’ang style, as do also the apsaras, the 
Ichinnaris and the standing monks in high relief. This dating is supported by 
another sarcophagus of bronze once belonging to Yamanaka.*) 

As late as in A. D. 822 one of the Pei-lin steles from Pin-kuo Rung has a floral 
ornamentation of the same kind, which further confirms the character of the 
Middle T’ang style. Fig. 95:x. 

If we try to ascertain how this style took shape on gold and silver ware, we shall 
meet with certain difficulties. We have already noticed how the early silversmiths 
and other artists did not copy the ornamentation from sculpture and paintings 
in its entirety. The same applies to the ornamentation during Middle T’ang. We 
can, however, distinguish a group of objects in Shosoin, which already showed 
partly new stylistic features in the middle of the eighth century. To this group 

O. Sir6n, Chinese sculpture, Vol. Ill, pi. 317. 

*) B. Laufer, Chinese Sarcophagus. (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 1913.) 

*) O. Sir^n, Chinese sculpture, Vol. Ill, pi. 421. 
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we refer, for instance, the mirrors with inlay of mother-of-pearl in lacquer. Item 
700 . 1 ) 

A constantly used motif on these mirrors is the floral sprays, which are quite 
regularly drawn, although they give an apparent impression of naturalism, Fig. 
96:r. It is a somewhat strained floral design of the t 5 q)e found on the two bowls 
from Kofukuji (PI. 12:a). We have already mentioned the gilt bronze bowl in 
Shosoin Item 625, (PI. 19:b), as an example of the same pattern, and it is not 
impossible that it belongs to Middle T’ang rather than to High T’ang. A silver 
bowl in the FMc (PI. 20:a) probably belongs to the beginning of Middle T’ang, 
as we have there patterns of a related type. On the interior bottom is depicted a 
resting deer with the mushroom-like horn, Fig. 71:b, framed by freely drawn scrolls. 

On the outside a pair of ducks are also framed by similar scrolls, showing clear 
parallels with the Horyuji bowls. The ornamentation is done on a ring-matted 
ground and gilt in ovals. Palmettos and garlands of leaves adorn the foot- 
rim and lip. Another silver bowl in the HAM has the interior bottom embel¬ 
lished with the same flowers — similar to pomegranates — symmetrically 
arranged. Fig. 96:o, and surrounded by a garland of leaves. On the exterior are 
ovals with floral sprays. The flowers are the same as are also the leaves. The 
same motif occurs on the big silver vase in the CKc (PI. 20:c) with four gilt floral 
sprays of pomegranates on the belly. Fig. 97:r. 

How the spiral occurs even on these seemingly naturalistic floral sprays or plants 
is exemplified by a four-lobed bowl in the MIA, which has on the internal bottom 
two fishes framed by Sagittaria, Fig. 97:1, and on the outside on each lobe alternat¬ 
ing plants of the type shown in Fig. 97:n,p. 

Although these objects have no inscribed dating that would refer them to Middle 
T’ang, the parallels with the stone engravings and the general stylistic features 
clearly advocate a dating from this period. 

A more baroque rendering of the motif is to be found on the mirror box in 
Shosoin, Item 701, in silver p'ing Vo, which belongs to the mirror Item 698, Fig. 96::f. 
The bouquet-like sprays, which are pleiced around the central field, should obvious¬ 
ly represent the pomegranate, but the baroque composition is found here as well 
as on the mirror with inlay of mother-of-pearl. Item 700. This motif leads us to 
the group designated ^naturalistic floral sprays* and iKJomposite sprays* which is 
most distinctly represented on the big silver bowls from Pa-lin, Fig. 96:a-e. 

Earlier these bowls have been referred to the Sung Dynasty as they are said 
to have come from a tomb in Pa-lin with a Sung inscription. From a stylistic 
point of view it is difficult to follow such a dating. They have neither the forms 
nor the ornamentation belonging to that period. On the contrary, the form is more 
significative of the mature T’ang style, and the characteristic floral sprays are a 
direct development of those found on mirrors etc. from the first half of the eighth 

') Sh686in Gomotsu Zuroku, Vol. XIV, pis 26, 27. 
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century and on the mirror case in Shosoin, Item 701. We can also mention here 
two bronze bowls with a gilt decoration of floral sprays, Fig. 96:q, one in the FMc 
and the other, which is somewhat damaged, in the MFEA. 

These bowls, in the shape of a flower chalice and adorned with bulging baroque 
sprays and garlands of leaves around the brim and foot-rim, Fig. 96:a—e, form a 
group by themselves (PI. 21). This ornamentation undoubtedly represents the end 
of the T’ang style within this field of patterns, before we come to the more na¬ 
turalistic motifs from the Five Dynasties and Sung. 

In our description of composite floral sprays and the naturalistic floral sprays 
we have tried to explain the remarkable ornaments on the Pa-lin bowls. The 
parallels then used were taken from mirrors and other objects. A mirror with 
inlay of mother-of-pearl in lacquer from the Hak. has grape clusters surrounded 
by two heavy vine leaves and a stalk ending in spiral volutes. Fig. 96:j. The grape 
cluster resembles a cone, and this, as earlier pointed out, explains the peculiar 
^peacock flowers^ on the sUver bowls. On another mirror in the Hak., also with 
inlay of mother-of-pearl, the spray is more difficult to define from a botanical 
point of view. Fig. 96:m, but the lotus, the pomegranate and the vineleaves 
constitute the most probable elements. Several other mirrors adorned with similar 
sprays might very well belong to Middle T’ang, as well as those of bronze, Umehara 
Nos. 85 and 88, both of which are adorned with sprays radially arranged from 
the cord knob. Fig. 96:k. 

A variety of these baroque floral and leaf ornaments occurs on a few bronze 
mirrors with sprays forming a scroll round the central zone, as on Umehara Nos. 
89 and 90. In particular the latter. Fig. 85:h, is an excellent example of the flowers 
in the same style on short stalks with spiral volute. 

This pattern is reminiscent of the two silver bowls in RKM and MFEA respective¬ 
ly. Both have the brim adorned with these heavy floral sprays, the stalk having 
a spathe-like ending. Fig. 86:e,f. 

The rest of the ornamentation on the bowls in question indicates a relatively 
late T’ang dating. The outside of the bowl in RKM is decorated with a border 
of luxuriant vine leaves on irregularly drawn scrolls together with birds and lions. 
Fig. 74:o, and in the bottom are rosette ornaments on the exterior as well as on 
the interior. Fig. 80:8. The garland of palmettos on the inside frames a circular 
field with birds and flowers. The other bowl (in MFEA) also has a border of scrolls 
with birds and lions around the belly, whereas the inside of the bottom is adorned 
with a Heavenly Horse, Fig. 72:c, and the outside of the bottom with a pair of 
lions. The mingling of different ornaments that are not very closely related on 
one and the same object is a sign of a certain stylistic dissolution, which is quite 
natural for the period after An Lu-shan’s rebellion. We have, then, strong reasons 
for referring these two bowls to Middle T’ang. 

To the T’ang baroque we might also refer a mirror with p'ing Vo decoration in 
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BCAGc. It reproduces a pair of dragons among billowing clouds.^) The typical 
T’ang dragon already appears on the silv6r-backed mirror in Shosoin but it does 
not seem to be common in Chinese decorative art until at the end of High T’ang. 
It then becomes muscular and violent in movement and occurs both in pairs, as 
on the Bristol mirror, and alone, round the cord knob, as on Umehara Nos. 78—81. 
In all these cases the dragons are surrounded by heavy clouds. Although some of 
the dragon mirrors may belong to the first half of the eighth century, most of them 
are probably from Middle T’ang or later. 

A motif that is very popular on the mirrors in the baroque T’ang style is a pair 
of parrots, which are found on several objects. Among the silver work one mirror 
in the FVc is adorned with parrots chased in gilt silver, Fig. 69:e. The two birds 
are placed around the cord knob, which is in the shape of a tortoise surrounded 
by sea-grass. They hold in their beaks a spray with grape cluster and baroque 
vineleaves and from their backs hang long pendants. This motif has its parallels 
on bronze mirrors, e.g. on one in Shosoin, Item 78. 

Two mirrors, Umehara Nos. 54 and 65, differ somewhat from the above pattern, 
as the birds are opposed and hold the pendants in their beaks. Above and below 
them are floral sprays of the type belonging to Middle T’ang. The two latter mirrors 
are undoubtedly from this period, whereas the two former could be from the years 
around A.D. 750. In any case they clearly illustrate the baroque T’ang style and 
are typical of this period. 

How the peacock motif has gradually changed is evidenced by a comparison 
between the silver object dating from A.D. 877 and the version found on bowls 
in YUeh yao}) 

Of the mirrors in yHng Vo from Middle T’ang there are a few decorated with 
opposed feng-huang, which are still more baroque in design than the peacocks, 
Umehara Nos. 109, 110. The tails of the birds are formed like leaves of the same type 
as on the floral sprays, and the floral ornament between their heads belongs to the 
same type of patterns. Around the cord knob and the margin there are broad 
petals, as on the silver bowls. 

Another work in p'ing Vo, likewise illustrating the Middle T’ang style, is the 
clam shell in ROMA, adorned with opposed mandarin ducks, Fig. 68:d. The vase 
ornament with leaves and the pomegranate below are typical of the T’ang baroque. 

Although there is not a big group of items which we can refer to Middle T’ang, 
these objects are nevertheless characteristic enough to illustrate the style of the 
period. It seems as if after An Lu-shan’s rebellion the ornamentation becomes 
more or less confined to circles and ovals with a few floral sprays. The patterns 
are often gilded but very seldom traced on a ring-matted ground. When scrolls 
are used, they become heavy and indistinct in design and are found only on the 

') T’ang Exhibition, London 1955, Catalogue No. 392. 

*) Cf. Ch’en Wan-li, Yiieh ch’i t’u lu. Shanghai 1937. 
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border of a bowl or a mirror. The vivid wavy scroll in all its variety during the 
previous periods seems to have lost its popularity. Among these types, the chalice¬ 
shaped bowls predominate, a fact that is in itself significant. The big flower often 
found in the typical patterns forms in this way the basis of the shape as well. 
Already during the eighth century naturalistic forms had been transferred to 
metal or pottery, but from now on they became more and more common and re¬ 
mained for ever popular in Chinese decorative art. We can probably observe here 
an increasing assimilation of the borrowed motifs, which represent the best pre¬ 
paration for the coming Sung style. 

LATE T’ANG (820-906). 

The persecution of all foreign religions in A.D. 845 must have dealt a severe 
blow to the international style in T’ang art. Already during Middle T’ang the 
floral patterns had become more and more Chinese; at the end of the period this 
is still more perceptible. Whereas we have — mainly for stylistical reasons — 
referred a group of silver vessels and bronzes to Middle T’ang without the evidence 
of dated objects, we are in a better position regarding the period of Late T’ang. 
One of the first groups of Chinese T’ang silver to be published is the great hoard 
sold by Yamanaka & Co. in 1925 to the British Museum and said to have come 
from Pei Huang Shan, near Hsi-an. It comprises 15 pieces consisting of bowls, 
dishes, platters, vases and cups, some of which have an inscription dating the find 
at around A.D. 877, i.e. towards the end of the period. Remarkably enough, not 
one of these objects is adorned with decorations of the same types as those char¬ 
acteristic of Middle T’ang. The find is, however, rich in various types of vessels, 
such as six-lobed platters, on foot-rim instead of legs. Fig. 22:j, and four-lobed 
oval platters in a floral form, (PI. 22:a). The oval lobed form is also given to 
dishes on a foot similar to the earlier Sasanian dish (PI. 22:d). Instead of being 
straight with the same outer contour as the bowl itself, the foot becomes higher 
and often conical. A five-lobed bowl on a stem also occurs. Fig. 42:e, besides a 
bowl in imitation of basket work (PI. 22:c). Still another shape is the high-necked 
vase with globular body and high foot-rim (PI. 23:d). 

The ornamentation characteristic of these silver specimens consists, among other 
things, of a pair of parrots among very conventionalized composite scrolls with 
palmettes and flowers, with grape-cluster-like seed-vessels and spiral volutes. 
Fig. 98:d. This motif is, however, chased in repouss^ work on a ring-matted ground 
and enframed in a garland of petals of the same type as on the Pa4in bowls. On 
the lobes are floral sprays, considerably less rigid in design than earlier, and around 
the brim there are palmettes with abundant leaves. All the ornaments are gilded. 
The same motif appears on a bowl, CKc No. 118 (PI. 22:b), Fig. 98:f, and another 
in the FCc.^) They both have a folded and lobed lip, but no sprays on the lobes. 

Chinese Exhibition in Venice 1954, Cat. No. 276. 
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A characteristic feature of the scrolls of these bowls is the loose composition 
and the coarseness of the details, everythimg indicating a decline in quality. The 
same kind of scroll nms along the brim of the oval platters, the base of which is 
adorned with either a figurative scene or parrots with scrolls. Fig. 98:c. The last 
version of the parrot pattern is interesting, as it is traced on a rather xmeven ring- 
matted ground. The scrolls are in this case entirely dissolved in spiral volutes 
of a peculiar kind, and it is here impossible to name its botanical origin. Because 
of this scroll ornamentation other objects also can be referred to the same period, 
such as the dish on a foot, CKc No. 119, Fig. 98:b. In the interior this dish is 
adorned with scrolls, which are put close together, but instead of parrots there 
are depicted geese in flight and, in the bottom, a fish. There is the border along 
the lip, and the decoration is chased on a ring-matted ground in a coarser execution 
than on the earlier T’ang objects. 

Similar dishes are represented in the Pei Hvang Shan find (PI. 22:d), though 
of a more complicated form. The interior decoration consists of a big lotus leaf 
with folded margins in the bottom, palmette sprays on the sides of the bowl and, 
in leaf-shaped fields, figurative scenes, probably depicting Chu Mai-ch*en, The 
chequer borders complete the internal decoration. The foot is adorned with lotus 
leaves of the same type as on the interior. A similar dish belongs to the MMA. 
Its interior has the same pattern but without the leaf-shaped fields, and along the 
lip is a fretwork border. The foot has the shape of a lotus leaf. 

This motif recalls to mind the most beautiful specimen of these dishes on a foot, 
namely that in the AIC (PL 24:a), the foot consisting of folded lotus leaves both 
on dish and stand, which have the same vein design as that on the former dishes. 
The ornamentation of this dish with stand consists of composite scrolls and com¬ 
posite sprays of type Fig. 94, and in the interior of the dish water is depicted with 
crustaceans and fishes. We may be inclined to call the whole vessel a lotus pond.^) 
Here too we have the fretwork border along the lip. As on all the silver specimens 
from Pei Huang Shan, the decoration is placed in the interior and is gilded, unlike 
the earlier dishes, which are decorated on the exterior or on both sides. 

A considerably simpler variety of these dishes is found in the V&A, Fig. 20:1, 
the d^cor on wich consists of only two fishes. These dishes seem to have been com¬ 
mon at the end of T’ang and are also made in pottery. Typically enough, this 
form becomes popular and continues to exist later on, whereas the Sasanian form 
seems to have disappeared after High T’ang. 

A typical pattern on the vessels from Pei Huang Shan is the figurative scenes 
with Chu Mai-cKen, but there is also another on the large platter Fig. 99:g. This 
depicts probably »Chiang Tzu-ya, whom the Emperor Hsi Po, founder of the Chou 
Dynasty, discovered fishing and called away to be his advisors. It is a rather 

') Ch. F. Kelley, A silver-gilt cup of the T'ang djTiasty. Bull, of AIC. Febr. 1931. 
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summarily made piece of landscape which from an artistic point of view cannot 
be compared with the hunting scenes on the silver jars in Shosoin (PI. 16). 

The same scene is depicted on the bottle-shaped vase (PI. 23:d) together with 
a border of birds and floral sprays in a rather naive design. The other vase from 
this find, which has a broad neck and wavy mouth, is adorned around the body 
with zodiacal animals encircled by indefinable floral scrolls, which are also somewhat 
simply drawn. 

The circular box from Pei Hvxing Shan has its cover adorned with lion and 
jeng-huang among sea-grass-like scrolls.^) The animals are chased in relief, as on 
so many earlier mirrors, but the scrolls differ altogether from the earlier ones and 
are primitive in design. 

Of great interest is the bowl with imitation willow basketwork (PI. 22:c). This 
pattern also appears in T’ang pottery and jade and becomes popular in pottery 
mainly during Sxmg. The silver ewer. Fig. 37:a, may also be referred to the specimens 
having forms related to the Sung pottery. 

On the whole, the Pei Huang Shan finds are characterized by less artistry and 
less technical ability than work executed during previous periods. But this does 
not imply that all the silver work from that time was of poorer quality. The dish 
on a stand in the MIA confirms this view. 

Besides the specimens belonging to the Pei Huang Shan find and their parallels 
in other collections we can also refer to Late T’ang a few other silver objects. During 
the excavations in 1955 three small silver objects were foimd in Hsi-an consisting 
of the bowl belonging to a dish of the oval lobed type on a high foot. Fig. 20:r. 
The foot was lost in this case, but the internal decoration corresponded with that 
already described, viz. two fishes among the scrolls and a meander border at the 
lip. The decoration was of gilt on a ring-matted ground. The other object was the 
cover of a circular box with the parrot motif in relief on a ring-matted ground of 
the same type as Fig. 98:d. Finally, there was a leaf-shaped box and cover of a 
rare type, the lid adorned with parrots among scrolls. Fig. 47:j. These objects 
came from one and the same tomb near Hsi-an but could not be dated. Because 
of their strong relationship to the Pei Huang Shan specimens they can undoubtedly 
be referred to Late T’ang. 

The excavations lately made in Hsi-an brought to light three hairpins of a 
magnificent type.*) The heads are richly adorned in open-work with floral scrolls 
of various kinds and birds. One hairpin is decorated with what the Chinese call 
chrysanthemum flowers, but which are more probably Nymphaea stellata (Blue 
Lotus), Fig. 97:o, another with Nelumbium speciosum and Sagittaria leaves. Fig. 
97:k. In the latter case there are two carp on the lotus leaves. The combining 
scrolls vividly twine in spirals and are ornamentally executed. The third hairpin, 

R. L. Hobson, A T’ang silver hoard, PI, 10:b. 

*) Ku Tai Chuang Shih Hua Wen HsUan Tzu, Nos. 50—52. 
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on the other hand, is adorned with feng-huang amidst luxuriant leaf scrolls. On all 
the three hairpins the transition between the head and the parallel needles is marked 
by spathe leaves. Particularly the hairpin Fig. 97 :k resembles in its pattern the 
dishes already described. Similar hairpins are preserved in CKc and in RKM 
(PI. 24:d). The scrolls are complicated in design with several small spiral hooks 
and with only one lotus leaf and two flowers, which evidently represent the lotus. 
A pair of mandarin ducks in flight enriches the pattern. Instead of the spathe 
leaves we have here dragon’s heads to mark the transition to the needles, a repetition 
of the Indian Makara motif. 

Another type of hairpins is represented in the Hak., Fig. 97:m, with a pattern 
consisting of floral scrolls bearing three-petalled flowers, Trillium, and lotus divided 
into fan-like tongues. The MIA has a pair of hairpins of a related type with feng- 
huang flying among spiral clouds and holding an ornamental knot in their beaks, 
Fig. 51 :c. 

Still another variety of the long tongue-shaped hairpin is found in the CKc, 
but this one is made of gilt bronze. A pair of big leaf-shaped feathers form the base 
for a powerful lion with its hind legs entangled in spiral scrolls. Fig. 51;f. Somewhat 
simpler are a pair of hairpins in the V&A with a triangular upper part, which 
also has a decoration in open-work. Fig. 51 :e. 

Though we do not possess any dated hairpins of this type, the ornamentation 
indicates the style of Late T’ang. The Tun-huang material substantiates this 
possible dating. A painting from A. D. 897 shows, for instance, ladies wearing 
these large hairpins in their coiffure.^) 

Besides these magnificent hairpins the ladies during T’ang also wore combs. 
At the beginning of the period they were quite small and segmental (PI. 7:c and e) 
but by the end of the period the combs seem, like the hairpins, to have grown in 
size and became long and rectangular. A pair of sheets for the upper part of the 
comb are in the CKc, which have the shape of Fig. 12:e and the pattern of Fig. 98:g 
with a pair of parrots or pheasants among the scrolls. As on the Pei Huang Shan 
bowl, the pattern is done in relief and gilded. Similar combs are preserved in MFA, 
MFEA etc., but here the pattern consists of peacocks and feng-huang among floral 
sprays. Fig. 12:d,e. 

The pattern on a magnificent diadem of silver sheet in open-work with opposed 
feng-hvang on both sides of a knot, in the FMc, very closely resembles the described 
patterns on the hairpins, so that it could easily be referred to Late T’ang, Fig. 51 :a. 

This motif recalls the decoration on two large silver bowls on Hak. and CKc 
respectively (PI. 24:b). Both have the shape of an open lotus-chalice with three 
whorls of embossed petals one above the other. Each petal is adorned with a 
symmetrical motif of opposed birds on either side of a knot surrounded by leaves, 
Fig. 98:a. In the CKc bowl the interior bottom has this motif repeated four times, 

O. Sir6n,^Chinese Painting. Vol. Ill, PI. 71. 
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but the interior of the Hak. bowl is adorned with a water-dragon of the type common 
on YUeh yao. Fig. 56:b. The latter and larger bowl is also decorated with floral 
sprays along the lid, which resemble those on the big silver bowls from Middle 
T’ang. As therefore the T’ang dating of the Pa-lin bowls has already been settled, 
I wish to place these two silver bowls before Sung, contrary to Umehara’s dating.^) 
It is naturally difficult to state whether they belong to Middle T’ang or Late T’ang, 
but the symmetrical knot patterns and the water-dragons warrant their being dated 
in the late ninth or early tenth century, and so does also the somewhat loose 
shape of the bowl. 

A small silver box with cover in the CKc, which definitely resembles the YUeh 
yao patterns (PI. 23:b), is no doubt from the same period. Two mandarin ducks 
are flapping their wings above a big lotus leaf. The leaf also indicates the outer 
contour of the box, the sides of which are adorned with semi-palmettes of a type 
which has been described several times above. 

By the end of T’ang we must of course expect to find that the interest in gold 
and silver work, particularly the latter, had waned. The persecution in A. D. 845 
of all foreign religions, the disturbances in the country and the growing decadence 
in various fields did not encourage this form of art. Technical abihty also seems 
gradually to have declined. Ample evidence of this is to be found, as we have seen, 
in the Pti Huang Shan find. There is no longer the same balance between form and 
decoration that existed before, and the ornaments often lose their strictness. The 
big hairpins show how the ornamentation sometimes plays too predominant a role. 

It is impossible to define the stylistic development during late T’ang with 
the aid of the Pei Huang Shan find only. We may take it for granted that 
the same stylistic tendencies that are represented in pottery — mainly Yileh yao — 
are also reflected in gold and silver work. 

To the end of T’ang, or perhaps rather to the tenth century, we may refer two 
silver specimens, a high-necked bottle in the MFA and a clam shell in the KCc, 
(PI. 23:a,c). Both are adorned with grape scrolls in a very naturalistic reproduc¬ 
tion. They grow out from the same root and branch off into several stalks, Fig. 97:x. 
Grape clusters, leaves and tendrils are clearly defined, and birds as well as quadru¬ 
peds show parallels with the naturalistic reproductions of the Sung period and 
point to a late dating. 

A somewhat similar type of decoration is found on silver bowls in AIC, MFA, 
0KB (PI. 24:c). Here lotus scrolls are arranged, as on a mirror, in two zones with 
a plain band between them. On the bottom is a wavy scroll with climbing boys, 
and above the band radiating scrolls are depicted meandering freely, with animals 
among them. The boys-among-floral-scrolls motif is common on Sung ceramics 
but is rare during T’ang. 


S. Umehara, Selected specimens ...» No. 40. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ABc 

AIC 

AHc 

BCAG 

BM 

BMFEA 
Burch, cat. 

CKc 

CKc No. 

CMA 

CRHc 

CSc 

DGc 

DWc 

EEc 

FAM 

FCc 

FGA 

FLBc 

FMc 

FVc 

GviAc 

GEc 

Hak 

HAM 

HIc 

HLc 

HLGc 

HMc 

IHM 

LLc 

MFA 

MFEA 

1 % 


The Avery Brundage collection, Chicago. 

The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Formerly The Anders Hellstrom collection, Sweden. 

The City Art Gallery, Bristol. 

The British Museum, London. 

The Bulletin of The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
Exhibition of Gold and Silver in Early Chinese Art, Nov.—Dec. 1938. 
W. Burchard, London. 

The Carl Kempe collection, Stockholm. 

B. Gyllensvard, Chinese Gold and Silver in the Carl Kempe collection. 
Catalogue, Stockholm 1963. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Formerly The C. R. Holmes collection. 

The Count A. Seilem collection, London. 

The Desmond Gure collection, London. 

Formerly The David WeiU collection, Paris. 

The Ernest Erickson collection. New York. 

The Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr Frank Caro, C. T. Loo, New York. 

The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington D. C. 

The Fritz Low-Beer collection. New York. 

The Frederick Mayer collection, New York. 

The Franco Vannotti collection, Lugano. 

The Collection of H. M. Gustaf VI Adolf, Stockholm. 

Formerly The G. Eumorfopoulos collection, London. 

The Hakutsuru Art Museum, Kobe. 

The John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis. 

The Sir Herbert Ingram collection, Oxford. 

Formerly The Holger Lauritzen collection, Stockholm. 

The Hon. Hugues Le Gallais collection, Washington, D. C. 

The Hultmark-Moselius collection, Stockholm. 

The Japanese Imperial Houshold, Tokyo. 

The Lord Lee collection, Toronto. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
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MHc The Marquis Goryu Hosokawa collection, Tokyo. 

MIA The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

MKc Mr Mathias Komor, New York. 

MMA The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

MMc The Magnus Minsson collection, Stockholm. 

NGA The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Miss. 

NMc The Sir Neill Malcolm collection, London. 

NMS The National Museum, Stockholm. 

NWc The N. D. T. Wesson collection, Stockholm. 

0KB Ostasiatische Kunstsammlung, Berlin. 

Orbeli & Trever No. J. Orbeli et C. Trever, Orf^vrerie Sasanide, Moscou-Leningrad 
1935. 

PUM The University Museum, Philadelphia. 

RKM The Rohsska Konstslojdsmuseet, Gothenburg. 

RMA The Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

ROMA The Royal Ontario Museum of Antiquities, Toronto. 

SAM The Seattle Art Museum. 

SGZ ShosSin Gomotsu Zuroku, Vis 1 — 18. Tokyo 1931. 

SJc The Stephen Junkunc collection, Chicago. 

Smirnoff No. J. J. Smirnoff, Argenterie Orientale, St. Petersburg 1909. 

TOCS Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, London. 

Umeh. No. S. Umehara, To kyo Tai Kan, Tokyo 1945. 

V & A The Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

WHc Mr Walter Hochstadter, New York. 

WSc The Mrs Walter Sedgwick collection, London. 

WWc Mr Walter Weinberger, London. 
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FIGURE INDEX 


FIGURE 1. 

a. Bowl, cast in silver. MIA. Cf. PI. 5:a. 

b. Bowl, in beaten silver. CKc. Cf. PI. 4;d. 

c. Cup, in beaten silver. BM. 

d. Cup, cast in bronze. BM. 

e. Cup, of porcelain with white glaze. CKc. 

f. Bowl (Hsi), cast in bronze. Han. BM. 

g. Bowl, cast in bronze. MFEA. 

h. Cup, cast in silver. WSc. 

i. Cup, in beaten silver. AIC. 

j. Cup, cast in bronze. The Six Dynasties. WWc. 

k. Bowl (Hsiian), cast in bronze. Han. Formerly GEc. 

After W. P. Yetts. Catalogue No. A63. 

l. Stem cup, in beaten silver. V&A. Cf. PI. 8:a. 

FIGURE 2. 

a. Hanging vessel, cast in silver. ShOsOin, Item 637. 

After: SGZ, Vol. XV, pi. 33. 

b. Hanging vessel, cast in silver. WSc. 

c. Hanging vessel, cast in bronze. Han. After: 

Ch’iian kuo chi pen chien she kung ch'eng chung ch’u t'u wen wu chan Ian t’u lu. Shanghai 1955, 
pi. 204. 

FIGURE 3. 

a. Ladle, in beaten silver. V&A. 

b. Ladle, in beaten silver. GVIAc. 

c. Lculle, cast in bronze. Beilin Exhibition 1929, Cat. No. 78. 

d. Ladle, in lacquered wood. Han. After: A. Koiziuni, The tomb of Plainted Basket of Lo-lang. 
Vol. I. 

e. Ladle, in lacquered wood. Han. After: S. Umehara, ChOsen kobunkwa sOkan, Vol. II, pi. XXVII. 

FIGURE 4. 

a. Ladle, in beaten silver. CKc, No. 128. 

b. Ladle, in beaten silver. CKc, No. 101. 

c. Ladle, in beaten and gilt silver. ShOsOin, Item 623. After: SGZ, Vol. XIII, pi. 51. 

d. Ladle, in pewter. ShOsOin, Item 628. After: SGZ, Vol. XIII, pi. 52. 

e. Ladle, in pewter. ShOsOin, Item 623. SGZ, Vol. XIII, pi. 51. 

f. Ladle, in lacquered wood. Han. Aftei: K. Hamada, The Tomb of Painted Basket of Lo- 

lang, Seoul 1934, pi. LXVI. 

g. Ladle, cast in bronze. Yin. After: S. Umehara, Etude arch^logique sur le Pien-chin, etc. Kyoto 
1933, pi. XXVI. 
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FIGURE 6. 


a. Scoop, in beaten silver. CVc. 

b. Scoop, in lacquered wood. Han. After; T. Oba & K. Kayamoto, The Tomb of Wang Kuang of 
Lo lang, Seoul 1936, PI. LVIII. 


FIGURE 6. 

a. Chopsticks, of beaten and gilt silver. Shdsdin, Item 766. After SGZ, Vol. XV, pi. 36. 

b. Chopstick, one of a pair, of beaten silver. Hak. After: S. Umehara. Catalogue of The White Crane 
museum. Vol. I, pi. 61. 


FIGURE 7. 

a. Pair of scissors, in beaten silver. CKc No. 106. 

b. Pair of scissors, in beaten silver. CKc No. 107. 

c. Pair of scissors, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. NMc. 

d. Pair of scissors, in beaten silver. FGA. 

e. Pair of scissors and tweezer, in beaten silver. DGc. 

f. Pair of scissors, of iron. Excavated near Kanton. Ch’in Dynasty. After: Wen Wu Ts*an 
K'ao Tzu Liao, 1966: 12. 

g. Pair of scissors, of iron. Han. Excavated in 1964 at Hsi-an. Historical Museum, Peking. 

h. Earpick, in beaten silver. FGA. 

i. Tweezer, in beaten silver. FGA. 

j. Tweezer, in beaten silver. MFEA. 

k. Earpick, in beaten gold. MIA. 

l. Toilet set, of bronze. Pre-T’ang. GVIAc. 

m. Toilet set, of bronze. MFEA. 


FIGURE 8. 

a. Double knife, decorated with gold euid silver. CKc. No. 36. 

b. Double knife, with gold scabbards. Lo-lang. T. Sekino et al. Archaeological Researches on 
the Ancient Lo-lang District, Plates, Part I, No. 320. 

c. Sword with decoration of gilt silver open-work. ShOsOin Item 96. After SGZ, Vol. IV, pis. 3 —4. 

FIGURE 9. 

a. Box and cover, in beaten silver. MIA. Cf. PI. l:b. 

b. Box and cover, in beaten copper, silvered and gilt. CKc. No. 98. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver parcel-gilt. CKc. Cf. PI. 19:d. 

d. Box and covei, in beaten silver parcel-gilt. CKc. No. 89. Cf. PI. 6:d. 

e. Box and cover, in beaten gold. CKc No. 39. 

f. Box and cover. Lacqueied wood. ShOsOin Item 439. SGZ, Vol. VIII,10. 

g. Box and cover of potterj^; marbled ware. After: W. B. Homey, The Ceramic Art of China etc. 

London 1944, pi. 28:a. 

h. Box and cover, cast in silver; parcel-gilt. Han. FAM. 

i. Box and cover, lacquer, with gilt bronze. Han. Lo-lang. After: K. Hamatda, The Tomb of 
Painted Basket of Lo-lang. Seoul 1934, pi LX. 

j. Box and cover, lacquer with gilt bronze. Han. Lo-lang. After: op. cit. 

k. Box and cover, cast in silver; parcel-gilt. Han. FAM. 

l. Box and cover, oblong, lacquer, with gilt bronze. Hem. Lo-lang. After: K. Hamada, The Tomb 

of Painted Basket of Lo-Lang. Seoul 1934, pi. LXII. 

m. Box and cover, cast in silver; parcel-gilt. Han. Formerly CRHc. 
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n. Box and cover, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. NGA. Cf. PI. ll:d. 

o. Lamp of bionze. Han. Mus^e Guimet. 

FIGURE 10. 

a. Bronze mirror, with lion emd grape pattern. HOiyuji. After; HOryuji gojO tO hihO no chdsa, 
Kyoto 1964. 

b. Bronze mirror, with p^ing t’o-decoration. FGA. 

FIGURE 11. 

a. Censer, in beaten silver, decorated in open-work. ShOsOin Item 61. After: SGZ, Vol. II:pl. 43. 

b. Incense burner, in beaten silver with bronze cup; decorated in open-work. CKc No. 96. 

c. Incense burner, of bronze; decorated in open-work. ShOsOin Item 422. After: SGZ, Vol. VII; pi. 25. 

FIGURE 12. 

a. Comb-head, in beaten gold, with teeth of wood. MIA. Cf. Pi. 7:c. 

b. Comb-head in beaten gold with granular work. MIA. Cf. PI. 7:i. 

c. Comb-head in gold sheet with turquoise cloisonne and granular work. CKc. No. 37. Cf. PI. 7:d. 

d. Comb, in beaten silver. MFA. 

e. Comb, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. BM. 

f. Comb, of jade. Huai style period. FGA. 

g. Comb, of wood. Han. Lo-lang. After: Y. Harada, Chinese Dress and personal omamente in 
the Han and Six Dynasties. The T6y0 Bunko Rons6. Series A, Vol. XXIII, Tokyo 1937. 

FIGURE 13. 

a. Hairpin, in beaten gold. MIA. Cf. PI. 7:a. 

b. Hairpin, in beaten gold. MIA. Cf. PI. 7:b. 

c. Hairpin, in beaten gold, with lotus pattern of twisted wire. CKc. No. 61. 

d. Hairpin, in beaten gold. MIA. 

e. Hairpin, of bronze, with granular work in gold and turquoise setting. MIA. Cf. PI. 7:e. 

f. Hairpin, of bronze with filigree work in gold. MIA. 

g. Hairpin, of bronze with filigree work in gold. MMA. 

h. Hairpin, in beaten gold and filigree work. CKc. No. 46. 

i. Pair of hairpins, in beaten silver. Han. After: K. Hametda, The tomb of painted basket of 
Lo-lang, Vol. 1, Seoul 1934. 

FIGURE 14. 

a. Head-dress, in beaten gold. MIA. 

b. Head-dress from a painting by Ku K’ai-chih, Cf. O. Sir6n, Chinese painting, 1966 Vol. III. 
pis. 14-16. 

FIGURE 15. 

a. Hair ornament, of silver, parcel-gilt £uid with turquoise settings. MMA. 

b. Hair ornament, of gold with turquoise settings. MIA. 

c. Hair ornament, of gold with turquoise settings. MIA. 

FIGURE 16. 

a. Belt of leather, with lapis lazuli plaquer and silver buckle. Sh0s6in Item 414. SGZ, Vol. 
VII:pl. 31. 

b. Buckle, in beaten silver, to a similar belt. SGZ, Vol. I, pi. 20. 
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c. Belt plaque, of gilt and silvered copper. CKc. No. 87. Cf. PI. l:g. 

d. Belt plaque, of bronze with gold granular work and enamel. MFA. 

e. Buckle, of gold with granular work. Han. After: V. Griessmaier, Die granulierte Goldschnalle 
(Wiener Beitr&ge, Bd VII, 1932, p. 31 ff.) 

FIGURE 17. 

a. Plaque, of gold granular work and turquoise setting. MIA. Cf. PI. l:e. 

b. Buckle, in beaten silver. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Selected Specimens of the Chinese Bronze 
collection in the Hakkaku Art Museum, pi. 42. 

c. Hinge, in beaten silver. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Catalogue of The White Crane Museum. 
Vol. I. PI. 69. 

d. Buckle, in beaten silver. After: S. Umehara, Selected Specimens, etc. pi. 42. 

e. Pad-lock, cast in silver. Hak. After S. Umehara, Catalogue of The White Crane Museum. 
Vol. I. PI. 60. 


FIGURE 18. 

a. Tomb figure, in beaten silver. CKc No. 130. 

b. Tomb figure, in beaten silver. BM. 

c. Tomb figure, in beaten silver. BM. 

d. Bull, tomb figure, in beaten silver. CKc. No. 131. 

e. Bull, tomb figure, in beaten silver. SAM. 

f. Horse, tomb figure, in beaten silver. CKc No. 130. 

FIGURE 19. 

a. Bowl, in beaten silver. HOryuji. Cf. PI. 12:a. 

b. Bowl, in beaten silver. 0KB. Cf. PI. 24:c. 

c. Bowl, in beaten silver. CKc. No. 99. 

d. Bowl, in beaten silver. FMc. Cf. PI. 6:a. 

e. Bowl, cast in silver. Sasanian. Orbeli & Trever No. 36. 

f. Bowl, in beaten silver. Sasanian. Smirnoff No. 73. 

g. Bowl, in beaten silver. Sasanian-post Sasanian. Smirnoff No. 177. 

h. Cup with handle, in beaten silver. GVIAc. 

i. Stem cup, in beaten silver. FGA. 

j. Stem cup, in beaten silver. CKc No. 113. 

FIGURE 20. 

a. Oval dish on foot, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Selected specimens., 
No. 37:a. 

b. Oval dish on foot, of gilt copper. ShOsOin Item 643. Vol. XII: pi. 44. 

c. Oval dish on foot, of gilt bronze. MFA. 

d. Oval dish on foot, of porcelain. CKc. Cf. G. Lindberg, Hsing-yao and Ting-yao. BMFEA 

No. 26. 1963, No. 46. 

e. Oved dish, of glass. Sh0s6in Item 398. SGZ, Vol. VII: pi. 6. 

f. Oval dish on foot, cast in silver . Sasanian. Orbeli & Trever No. 76. 

g. Oval dish on foot, cast in silver. Sasanian. Orbeli & Trever No. 77. 

h. Oval dish on foot, cast in silver. Sasruiian. Orbeli & Trever No. 63. 

i. Oval dish, in beaten silver. Sasanian or post-Sasanian. Smirnoff No. 76. 

j. Oval dish on foot, in beaten silver. CKc. No. 119. 

k. Oval dish on foot, in beaten silver. BM. From Pei Huang Shan. 
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l. Oval dish on foot, in beaten silver, gilt pattern. V&A. 

m. Oval cup on foot, in beaten silver. FMc. 

n. Oval cup on foot, in beaten silver. MMc. 

o. Oval cup on foot, in beaten silver. BM. 

p. Oval cup, of glazed p)ottery. Formerly GEc. After: R. L. Hobson, The George Eumorfopoulos 
Collection. . . No. 393. 

q. Oval dish on foot and stand, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. CIA. Cf. PI. 24:a. 

r. Oval dish on foot, parcel-gilt. FGA. 

FIGURE 21. 

a. Bowl, poly-lobed, of p>orcelain. CKc. Cf. G. Lindberg op.cit. No. 22. 

b. Bowl, poly-lobed, in beaten silver. Sasanian or post-Sctsanian. CKc. 

c. Stempcup, in beaten silver. MIA. 

d. Stemcup, in beaten silver. After: S. Umehara, Selected Specimens. . ., pi. 37. 

e. Stemcup, in beaten silver. CKc No. 110. Cf. PI. 8:b. 

f. Stemcup, in beaten silver. Hak. After. Umehara, Selected Specimens. . . , No. 38. 

g. Stemcup, in beaten silver. CKc. 

h. Cup with ringhandle, in beaten silver. Sasanian. Smirnoff No. 112. 

i. Cup with ringhcmdle, in beaten silver. Sasanian. Smirnoff No. 113. 

FIGURE 22. 

a. Platter, in beaten silver; parcel-gilt. MIA. Cf. PI. 9:a. 

b. Platter, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. DWc. 

c. Platter on three feet, of pottery with glazed pattern in three colours. BM. 

d. Platter of pottery with glazed pattern in three colours. Formerly GEc. After: R. L. Hobson, The 

George Eumorfopoulos Collection .,. , No. 413. 

e. Platter of beaten silver. Probably Persian. Smirnoff, No. 111. 

f. Platter of beaten silver. Sasanian. Smirnoff, No. 175. 

g. Platter of beaten silver, on three feet. Sasanian. Smirnoff, No. 136. 

h. Platter on three feet, in beaten euid gilt silver. Sh6s5in Item 606. SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 23. 

i. Platter on three feet, in beaten silvered copper. MFEA. 

j. Platter on footrim, in beaten silver. BM. 

FIGURE 23. 

a. Ewer, of plaited bamboo with lacquer and p'ing Vo decoration. ShOsOin, Item 64. After: SGZ, 
Vol. II, pi. 34. 

b. Ewer, of white bronze with traced pattern. IHM. 

c. Ewer of piorcelain. IHM. After: Y. Harada, The Interchange of Eastern and Western cul¬ 

tures as evidenced in the ShOsOin treasures. Memoire of the Research Depckrtment of The Toyo 
Bunko No. 11. Tokyo 1939. 

d. Ewer of pottery with moulded design and three coloured glaze. Formerly GEc. Cf. R. L. Hobson, 
The George Eumorfopoulos Collection . . . No. 389. 

e. Ewer of pottery. 

f. Ewer of pottery with dark brown glaze. Formerly GEc Cf. R. L. Hobson, The George Eumorfo¬ 
poulos Collection . . . No. 431. 

g. Ewer, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. Sasanian. Smirnoff, No. 83. 

h. Ewer, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. Seisanian. Orbeli A Trever, No. 49. 

i. Ewer, in beaten silver, Sasanian. Orbeli & Trever, No. 61. 

j. Ewer of glass, pale green. Sh6s6in, Item 394. After: SGZ Vol. VII: pi. 2. 
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FIGURE 24. 


a. Cup with ring-handle, octagonal, cast in silver. EEc. Cf. PI. 6:e. 

b. Cup with volute handle, octagonal, cast in silver. CKc No. 104. Cf. PI. 9:c. 

c. Cup with ling-handle, octagonal. Cast in silver. Smirnoff, No. 115. 

d. Cup with ring-handle, octagonal. Cast in silver. Orbeli & Trever, No. 66;a. 

e. Cup with volute handle, cast in silver. Parcel-gfilt. FGA. Cf. PI. 5:b. 

f. Cup with ring-handle, cast in silver. FMc. 

g. Cup with ring-handle, in beaten silver. CKc No. 90. 

h. Cup with ring-handle, in beaten silver. OKB. After: Graf Strachwitz, Chinesisches T’ang- 

Silber etc. 

i. Cup with handle (now missing), in beaten silver. NMc. 

j. Cup with handle (now missing), in beaten silver. FMc. 

k. Cup with ring-handle, cast in silver. Cut and traced pattern, parcel-gilt. Sascmian. CKc. 

l. Cup with ring-handle, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. Sasanian. Orbeli A Trever, No. 66:b. 

m. Cup with ring-handle, cast in silver. Bactrian. After: K. V. Trever, Lamjatniki greko-baktrijskogo 
iskusstva, Moskva 1940, pi. 34. 

n. Cup with ring-handle, of stoneware with white glaze. CKc. 

o. Cup with ring-handle, in beaten silver, parcel-gilt. Sasanian. Orbeli A Trever, No. 64. 


FIGURE 26. 

a. Stemcup, in beaten silver. WSc. Cf. PI. 17:a. 

b. Stem cup, in beaten silver. DGc. Cf. PI. 8:d. 

c. Stem cup, in beaten silver. After: Graf Strachwitz, Chinesisches T’ang-Silber, etc. 

d. Stem cup, in beaten silver. AIC. Cf. PI. 10:b. 

e. Stem cup, in beaten silver. CKc No. 103. 

f. Stem cup, of blue glass with stem of silver. ShOsOin, Item 394. After: SGZ, Vol. VII: pi. 3. 

g. Stem cup, of porcelain with cream coloured glaze. CKc. 

h. Stem cup, of Yiieh yao. Unknown Collection. 

i—m. Stem cups, in beaten gold and silver. Sasanian. Orbeli A Trever, No. 60. 
n. Stem cup (with stem lacking), in beaten silver with parcel-gilt pattern. Sasanian. After: C. Trever, 
A Sasanian silver goblet found in North Ossetia. Mus6e de L'Eremitage, Travaux du Department 
Oriental, Tome IV, Leningrad 1947. 


FIGURE 26. 

a. Rhyton, of porcelain with pattern in relief. WSc. 

b. Rhyton, of glass. IHM. 

c. Rhyton, of porcellaneous ware with brown glaze. BCAG. After: The T'ang Exhibition Los Angeles, 
Cat. No. 184. 

d. Rhyton in beaten gold. Achaemenian, VI —V cent. B. C. MMA. 


FIGURE 27. 

a. Vase, in beaten silver with traced and gilt design. CKc. No. 114. 

b. Vase, in beaten copper. Korean. After: Prince Yi Household Mus. Cat. No. 568. 

c. Glass jar. Persian. Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 

d. Glass jar, blue. Shdsdin, Item 396. After: SGZ, Vol. VII: pi. 4. 

e. Vase of porcelain. CKc. 
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FIGURE 28. 


a. 

b. 


c. 


Bracelet, in beaten gold with traced design. CKc. No. 44. 

Bracelet, in beaten silver. CKc. No. 127. 

Bracelet, in beaten silver. Parthian. After: A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, pi. 
138:H. 


FIGURE 29. 

a. Plaques on horse trapping, in beaten silver. From a tomb figure. CKc No. 131. 

b. Plaque of gilt bronze on horse trappings. ShdsOin, Item 349. After: SGZ, Vol. V, pi. 5—7. 

c. Plaque of gilt copper. CKc. 

d. Gilt bronze ornaments on horse trapping. Sh5s5in, Item 349. After: SGZ, Vol. V: pi. 7. 

e. Circular plaques on horse trapping. Detail of a Sasanian silver dish with a hunting king. Orbeli & 
Trever, No. 15. 

f. Palmetto plaque on horse trapping. Detail of a Sasanian silver dish. Smirnoff, No. 57. 
g—h. Ornaments on horse trapping. Detail of a Sasanian silver dish. Smirnoff, No. 59. 


FIGURE 30. 

a. Large alms-bowl, cast in silver. Resting on a loose footrim. Diam. 334 mm. One of four. ShOsOin, 
Item 638. After: SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 19. 

b. Alms-bowl, of pK)ttery in two-coloured glaze. Diam. 230 mm. ShOsOin, Item 627. One of twenty- 
five. After: SGZ, Vol. XIII: pi. 56. 

c. Alms-bowl, of porcelain, with white glaze. Diam. 166 mm. CKc. Cf. G. Lindberg, No. 53. 

d. Alms-bowl, reproduced on a mural painting at Ajantft, Cave XVII. After: G. Yazdani, Ajant&» 
etc. Part IV. 


FIGURE 31. 

a. Large jar with cover (now missing) and loose footrim, cast in silver. Diam. 600 mm. ShOsOin, 
Item 640. One of a pair. After: SGZ, Vol. XII, pi. 1. 

b. Jar with cover, cast in bronze. Berlin Exhibition, Cat. No. 422. 

c. Small jar of porcelain with white glaze. CKc. 

d. Smedl pot with lid of green glass. CKc. 

e. Jar with cover, cast in lead. Probably Indian. NMc. 


FIGURE 32. 

a. Reliquary in stupa-shape, cast in silver. OKB. Berlin Exhibition, Cat. No. 433. 

b. Reliquary in stupa-shape, of gilt bronze. After: S. Umehara, Catalogue of The White Crane mu¬ 
seum, Vol. I, No. 52. 

c. Reliquary in stupa-shape, of gilt copper. ShOsOin, Item 661. After: SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 46. 

d. Reliquary, C€ist in silver and gilt. FGA. 

e. Container for reliquary, in beaten silver with openwork design. Found under the five-storeyed 
pagoda at HOryuji. After: HCryuji g6j6 t5 hih5 no chosa, pi. 17. 

f. Reliquary in stupa-shape of wood with painted lotus petals. Found at Tuyoq, East Turkistan. 
After: v. Le Coq, Chotscho, Tf. 61. 

g. Reliquary of gilt bronze. Decorated with buddhistic scenes. FGA. 

h. Reliquary reproduced in stone on the reliefs at Borobodur, Java. 

i. Reliquary of marble. Found in Styxan, Bindpur area. BM. 
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FIGURE 33. 


a. Cenaer of gilt bronze. CMA. After: Archives of Chinese Art Society of America No. IV, 1960, p. 63. 

b. Censer reproduced on a stone socle dated A. D. 525. PUM. 

c. Censer reproduced on the s. c. Triibner stele dated A. D. 533—43. MMA. After: A Priest, Chinese 
Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, pi. XLIII. 

d. Censer on the altar. Reproduced on a painting from Tunhuang, dated A. D. 875. FGA. 

e. Censer reproduced on a stele from the middle of the Vllth century. MMA. After: A Priest, Chi¬ 
nese Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, pi. LXXI. 


FIGURE 34. 

a. Globular box and cover, cast in silver emd gilt. CKc. No. 93. 

b. Box and cover, cast in silver. Excavated under the altar of the big Buddha in Todaiji. After: 
Annual Report of The Imperial Household Museums, Tokyo 1928, p. XXXVII. 

c. Jar and cover with chains, of gilt bronze. Excavated imder the five-storeyed pagoda at HOryuji. 
After: H5ryuji g5j5 t5 hih5 no chdsa, pi. X. 

d. Box and cover, of gilt bronze (?) IHM. Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte Abb. 309. 

e. Box and cover on a stand. Pottery with three-coloured glaze. Mr A Mrs Eugene Bemat. T’ang 
Exhibition Los Angeles, 1955, Cat. No. 135. 


FIGURE 36. 

a. Bottle-shaped vase, in beaten silver. Parcel-gilt. MFA. 

b. Bottle-shaped vase, in beaten silver. Embossed design and g^lt. BM. 

c. Flask of bronze. BM. 

d. Flask with lid, of white bronze. Formely CRHc. Berlin Exhibition 1929, Cat. No. 421. 

e. Bottle-shaped vase of porcelain. BM. 

f. Bottle-shaped vase, of pottery. BM. 

g. Bottle-shaped vase of pottery. Berlin Exhibition 1929, Cat. No. 372. 

h. —j. Flask in the hand of a Bodhisattva. After: O, Sir6n, Chinese Sculpture, Vol. Ill, pis. 311, 305; 

Vol. II, pi. 138. 

k. D:o on a silk painting from Tun-huang. After: A. Stein, The Tousend Buddhas, Ancient Bud¬ 
dhist Paintings from the Cave-temples of Tun-huang, London 1921, pi. XIV. 

l. D:o on a silk painting from Tun-hucmg. After the seune publication pi. XV. 

m. D:o on a painting from khcmdalik. After: A. Stein, Serindia, Oxford 1921. 

n. —o. D:o from various Indian sculptures. After: A Coomaraswamy and F. S. Kershaw, A Chinese 

Buddhist Water Vessel and its Indian Prototype, (Artibus Asiae, 1927/29 No. 2/3) Figs 26 — 29. 
t. —u. D:o reproduced on the mural paintings of Ajantd. After: J. Griffiths, The Paintings in the 
Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajunta, London 1890 — 97. 
v. Sprinkler in porcelain. CKc. 


FIGURE 36. 

a. —g. Kundikas reproduced of A. Coomarewwamy and F. S. Kershaw, A. Chinese Buddhist Water 
Vessel and its Indian Protot>’pe, figs. 10, 11, 15, 16, 19, 2 and p. 133. 

h. Kundika reproduced after a painting from Tun-huang. A. Stein, Serindia, choo 146. 

i. Kundika reproduced from a painting in B&z&klik. After: A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kult- 
st&tte . . . , Berlin 1912, fig. 661. 

j. Kundika of pewter. ShOsOin, Item 618. After: SGZ, Vol. XI: pi. 69. 

k. Kundika of stoneware reproduced after A. Coomareiswamy op. cit. Fig. 3. 

l. Ewer of kimdika-t^TJe, of porcelain. CKc. 
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FIGURE 37. 


a. Ewer, in beaten silver. BM. 

b. Ewer, of porcelain. CKc. G. Lindberg, op. cit. No. 35. 

c. Ewer of pewter. Sh0s5in, Item 618. After: SGZ, Vol. XI: pi. 61. 

d. f. Ewers reproduced on mural paintings at Ajanta. After: J. Griffiths, The Paintings in the Budd¬ 

hist Cave Temples of Ajunta, London 1896—97. 

e. Ewer reproduced from a stone reliefs at Bharut. After: Ch. Kar, Classical Indian Sculpture, 
London 1950, pi. 11. 

g. Ewer of gilt copper. ShOsOin, Item 619. After: SGZ, Vol. XI: pi. 60. 


FIGURE 38. 

a. Yaae in bottle-shape with waved lip. Pottery with green glaze. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 

b. Vase of pottery, with green glaze. NMc. 

c. Amfora with drcigon handles. Stoneware with white glaze. 

Unknown Collection. 

d. Vase in driven copper, gilded. Sung. After: Burchard cat. No. 55. 

e. Vase with lotus flowers. Reproduced in stone relief no the gate at Sanchi. After: A. Coomaraswamy, 
Yaksas. Part. II, pi. 32:4. (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, Vol 80, N:o 6). 

f. Amfora reproduced from a mural painting at Ming-Oi. After: A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische 
kultst&tten. . . , Berlin 1912, Fig. 294. 

g. Vase with vertical ribbing. Pottery with green glaze. Lord Cunliff Collection. After: T’euig Exhi¬ 
bition in Los Angeles, No 182. 

h. Amfora with three handles. Pottery. Found in Khotan. Cf G. Montell, Sven Hedin’s Archaeolo¬ 
gical Collections from Khotiui. BMFEA, No. 7, 1937. 

i. —k. Vases and ewer reproduced on mural paintings at Ajanta. After: J. Griffiths, The Paintings in 

the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajunta. London, 1896—97. 


FIGURE 39. 

a. Bowl of lotus-form, in beaten silver. Embossed and traced parcel-gilt design. WSc. 

b. Bowl of lotus-form, in beaten silver. Embossed and traced parcel-gilt design. FMc. 

c. Bowl of lotus-form, in beaten silver. Embossed and traced gilt design. CKc No. 117. 

d. Socle for trays for burning incense. Wood with painted design. ShOsOin, Item 636. SGZ, Vol 

XI, pi. 22. 

e. Box and cover of lotus-form. Yiieh-yao. Fitzwilliam Museum, Oxford. Cf. B. Gray, Early Chinese 
Pottery and Porcelain, pi. 15 B. 

f. Pot of lotus-form. Yiieh yao. OKB. Cf. L. Reidemeister, Das Ytteh-yeio. Ostasiatische Zeit- 
schrift N. F. 1939/40, Tafel 31. 

g. Large lotus bowl in stone. Diameter 950 mm. Mathura Museum. Cf. J. Th. Vogel, La Sculpture 
de Mathura. Ars Asiatica XV, pi. XLVIII a. 


FIGURE 40. 

a. Platter of lotus-form, in beaten silver. ShOsOin. Item 635. One of three. SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 26. 

b. Platter of oblong lotus-form, in beaten silver. ShOsOin, Item 641. SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 28, 29. 

c. Small platter of lotus-form, in beaten silver. AIC. Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 

d. Platter of lotus-form, in beaten gold. Post-Sctsanian. Found 1950 in an east Kirghiz tomb. Cf. 
S. V. Kiselev, Drewnjaja Istorja Juinoi Sibiri, Moskow 1951, p. 337. 
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FIGURE 41. 


a. Dickdem, in beaten gold. Embossed and traced design. CKc. No. 42. 

b. Diadems reproduced on a painting attributed to Wei-Ch’ih I-s^ng. Cf. O. Sirdn, Chinese Painting 
1956, Vol. Ill, pi. 43. 

c. Hairdressing reproduced on a painting after Wu Tfko-tzu. Cf. O. Sir6n, Chinese Painting 1956, 
Vol. Ill, pi. 87.* 

d. Diadem reproduced on a Bodhisattva of the mural paintings at HOryuji. Cf. O. Sir6n, Chinese 
Painting 1956, Vol. Ill, pi. 53. 

e. Hairdressing reproduced after: A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultst&tten. . . , Berlin 1912, 
Fig. 554. 

f. —g. Necklaces reproduced on a painting attributed to Wei-Ch’ih I-s5ng. Cf. O. Sir6n, op. cit. Vol. 

Ill, pi. 43. 

h. Ear ornament of gold with setting of stones. MIA. 

i. Finger ring of gold with flower petals as setting for a stone. Mr. Burwell, Toronto, Canetda. 

j. Young women with different types of jewelry, reproduced from mural paintings of Cave No. XVII 
at Ajant>a. Cf. G. Yazdani, Aja^tA, Part IV, pi. XX. 

k. —1. Hair ornament, armlet and necklace reproduced on a young woman in a figure scene with *The 

Buddha Preaching to the Congregation*; Cave XVII at AjantA. Cf. Yazdani, Ajant& Part IV, 
pi. XXXIX. 


FIGURE 42. 

a. Flower-shaped bowl, five-petalled, beaten in silver. Gilt pattern. SJc. 

b. Flower-shaped bowl, five-lobed, beaten in silver. Parcel-gilt. CKc. No. 118. 

c. Flower-shaped bowl with lid, five-lobed, beaten in silver. Gilt pattern. CKc No. 115. Foimd 
at Pa-lin in Manchuria. 

d. Flower-shaped bowl, five-lobed, beaten in silver. Gilt pattern. CKc No. 116. Found at Pa¬ 
lin in Manchuria. 

e. Flower-shaped stem cup, five-lobed, in beaten silver. BM. Found at Pei Huang Shan. 

f. Flower-shaped bowl, five-petalled. Gilt bronze with traced design. Shdsdin, Item 625. SGZ, 
Vol. XII: pi. 51. 

g. Flower-shaped stem cup, five-lobed. Yiieh yao. Mrs Alfred Clark. Cf. B. Gray, Early Chinese 
Pottery imd Porcelain, pi. 15 A, 

h. Shallow flower-shaped bowl, five-petalled with horizontal spout. Bronze with gilt pattern. FMc. 

i. Tureen with cover, in gilt copper. Flower-shaped with openwork and traced design. Sh5s5in, 
Item 613. One of a pair. SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 43. 

FIGURE 43. 

a. Shallow bowl, five-lobed with waved lip, in beaten silver. Traced design. Foot-rim missing 
CKc. No. 100. 

b. Shallow bowl, in beaten silver. Traced and gilt design. HAM. 

c. Shallow bowl, cast in silver. In the bottom gilt relief pattern. CKc. No. 120. 

d. Half-spherical bowl, in beaten silver. Traced design. RKM. 

e. Shallow bowl, in beaten silver. Traced design. FMc. Cf. PI. 20:a. 

FIGURE 44. 

a. Dish of flower-shape with four legs. Gilt copper with traced design. ShOsOin, Item 624. SGZ, 
Vol. XII: pi. 31. 

b. Platter of flower-shape. Gilt bronze with traced design. Hak. Cf. S. Umehara, Selected Speci¬ 
mens, No. 39. 
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c. Oval dish of flower-shape, in beaten silver. From Pei Huang Shan. BM. 

d. Oval, four-petalled dish, in beaten silver. From Pei Huang Shan. BM. 

e. Platter of flower-shape. Pottery with blue glaze. Private Swedish Collection. 

f. Table, flower-shaped, of wood and painted. One of twentynine. ShdsOin, Item 757. SGZ, Vol. 
XII: pi. 32. 

g. Oblong dish, flower-shaped, in beaten silver. Embossed and traced design. From Pei Huang 
Shan. BM. 

h. Dish, leaf-shaped, in beaten silver. Gilt with embossed and traced design. FMc. 


FIGURE 45. 

a. Stem cup in the form of a lotus. Cast in silver with parcel-gilt pattern. Hak. Cf. S. Umehara, 
Selected Specimens, No. 38 b. 

b. Stem cup in the shape of a lotus, in beaten silver. CKc No. 111. 

c. Stem cup in the shape of a lotus. Gilt copper with traced design. CKc No. 108. 

d. Stem cup, in the shape of a lotus, in beaten silver. AIC. Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 

e. Stem cup, in the shape of a lotus in beaten silver. FMc. 

f. Stem cup, in the shape of a lotus in beaten silver. FLBc. 

g. Stem cup, in the shape of a lotus in beaten silver. FMc. 

h. Stem cup with embossed petals, in beaten silver. CVc. 


FIGURE 46. 

a. Cup, oblong four-petalled, in beaten silver. Parcel-gilt design. CKc No. 95. 

b. Cup, in beaten silver with basket pattern. From Pei Huang Shan. BM. 


FIGURE 47. 

a. Box and cover, in beaten silver. EEc. 

b. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Formerly Rosenheim Collection. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Gilt pattern. FMA. 

d. Box and cover, in beaten silver with gilt pattern. MMc. 

e. Box and cover, in beaten silver. RMA. 

f. Box and cover, in beaten silver with traced design. MMc. 

g. Box and cover, in beaten silver. MMc. 

h. Box and cover, in beaten gold. CKc No. 40. 

i. Box and cover, in beaten silver. MMc. 

j. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Embossed and gilt design. Excavated at Hsi-an in 1953. 

Historical Museum, Hsi-an. 

k. Box and cover, in the shape of a clam shell. Cast in silver with gilt design. MMc. 

l. Box and cover, in the shape of a clam shell, in beaten silver. CKc No. 125. Cg. PI. 23:c. 

m. Box and cover, in the shape of a clam shell. Cast in silver with gilt design. FGA. Cf. PI. 

10: a. 

n. Box and cover, in beaten silver. CKc. No. 124. Cf. PI. 23: b. 

o. Pot and lid, in beaten silver. Embossed sides and traced design. HOryuji. Cf. PI. 12: e. 

p. Pot on three feet. Porcelain with white glaze. CKc. Cf. G. Lindberg, op. cit. No. 13. 

q. Box and cover, in beaten silver with gilt pattern. FGA. 

r. Box and cover, in beaten silver. ShOsOin, Item 649. SGZ, Vol. VII: pi. 18. 

s. Box and cover, in stoneware. On the cover a flower with a toad. From Ch*ang-sha. CKc. 
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FIGURE 48. 

a. Ladle, in beaten silver with traced design. CI^c No. 105. 

b. Ladle, in beaten silver with traced design. FGA. 

FIGURE 49. 

a. Long-handled censer, of bronze. ShOsOin, Item 603. SGZ, Vol. XI: pi. 32. 

b. Incense burner with long handle. Wood with inlaid decoration in gold, silver and jewels. ShOsOin, 
Item 606. SGZ, Vol. XI: pi. 37. 

c. LoQg-handled censer of bronze. ShOsOin, Item 604. SGZ, Vol. XI:pl. 33. 

d. Incense burner with long handle. Gilt silver. BM. Cf. P. Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Ck)l- 
lection. . . , B 304. 

e. Incense burner with long handle. Reproduced in stonecarving from Gandhara. Cf. A. v. Le Coq, 
Die Buddhistische Sp&t-Antike in Mittelasien. Erster Teil. Die Plastik, Taf. 12. 

FIGURE 50. 

a. Bronze mirror in flower-shape with silver back. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Selected Specimens 
etc. No. 42. 

b. Bronze mirror with p'ing Vo decoration. MFA. 

c. Bronze mirror in flower-shape with silver back. Umehara No. 105:b. 

d. D:o. Umehara No. 105:c. 

e. Bronze mirror with relief pattern. Umehcu’a No. 59. 

f. Bronze mirror with gilt pattern. Umehara No. 105:a. 

g. Bronze mirror with p'ing Vo decoration. Umehaia No. 106:6. 

FIGURE 61. 

a. Diadem, in beaten silver with openwork pattern. FMc. 

b. Hairpin in beaten silver. Parcel-gilt with pattern in openwork. One of a pair. Hak. Cf. S. 
Umehara, Catalogue of The White Crane Museum, Vol. I, pi. 64. 

c. Hairpin, in beaten silver with openwork pattern, parcelgilt. One of a pair. MIA. 

d. Hairpin, in beaten silver with gilt pattern in openwork. One of a pair. RKM. 

e. Hairpin, in beaten silver with pattern in openwork. V&A. 

f. Hairpin, in gilt copper. Openwork pattern. One of a pair, CKc. 

FIGURE 62. 

a. Border from a stemcup. FMc. 

b. Border from an octagonal cup with handle. CKc. No. 104. Cf. PI. 9:c. 

c. Border from a box and cover. MIA. Cf. PI. l:b. 

d. Border from a silver-bcicked mirror. Hak. S. Umehara, Selected Specimens, No. 41. 

e. Border from a silver bowl. AIC. Cf. PI. 24:c. 

f. Border from a silver bowl. MFA. 

g. Border from a silver bowl. CKc. 

h. Border fiom a bronze bowl. Han. MFEA. 

i. Border from a bronze mirror. Han. GEc. W. P. Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Collection 
etc. No. B 16. 

j. Border from a bronze basin. Han. MHc. 

k. Border from a bronze mirror. Han. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

l. Border from a bronze mirror. Han. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

m. , n. Borders from a box and cover. MIA. PI. l:b. 
o. Filigree pattern on a hairpin. MMA. 
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p. Border on a bronze mirror with silver back. Umehara. No. 100:b. 

q. Border on a silver-backed mirror. CKc. No. 122. PI. 2:b. 

r. Border on a panel with Tp'ing Vo decoration. FLBc. PI. 18:b. 

s. Border on a pan of bronze. Han. After: Shina KodO Seikwa, Part I, Vol. Ill, No. 248. 

t. Borders from a yu of bronze. Pillsbury Coll. After: B. Karlgren, A Catalogue of the Chinese 
Bronzes in the Alfred F. Pillsbury Collection, PI. 26. 

FIGURE 53. 

a. Filigree work on a haiipin. CKc No. 45. 

b. Border on a cJVin with p'ing Vo decoration. Sh6s5in Item 99. Cf. PI. 17:d. 

c. Interior pattern on a silver oval dish on foot. FGA. 

d. Traced pattern on a gold diadem. CKc No. 42. 

e. —f. Stamped design on a tomb tile. Han. W. Ch. White, Tomb Tile Pictures of Ancient China, 

Toronto 1939. Pis XXXI. 

g. Filigree work on a hairpin. MM A. 

h. Filigree work on a hairpin. MFA. 

i. Filigree work on a hairpin. MFA. 

j. Ornament on a gold box and cover. CKc No. 39. 

k. Ornamental plaque with granular work, gold on bronze. MIA. Cf. PI. l:e. 

l. Border on an oval silver dish on stand. AIC. Cf. PI. 24:a. 

m. Border on an oval silver dish on foot. FGA. 

n. Bolder on a rectangular bronze mounting. Late. After: O. Karlbeck, Selected Objects from 
Ancient Shou-chou. BMFEA, No. 27 (1956), p. 99. 

o. Stamped pattern on a tomb tile. Han. W. Ch. White, op. cit. PI. XXVII. 
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FIGURE 54. 

Cloud volute from the pHng Vo decorated ch'in^ Sh5s6in Item 99. Cf. PI. 17:d. 

Cloud volute a silver box and cover. CKc No 112. 

Cloud volute from a silver tomb figure; the horse CKc No. 131. 

Cloud volute from outer zone of a silver-backed mirror. FVc. Cf. PI. 2:a. 

Cloud volute from silver stemcup. WSc. Cf. PI. 17:a. 

Cloud volute from silver jar. ShOsOin Item 640. 

Cloud volute from silver box and cover. CKc No. 121. 

Clouds from a mirror with mother-of-pearl decoration in lacquer. ShOsOin Item 694. SGZ. Vol. 
XIV, pi. 22. 

Cloud volute on a lacquer table. After: O. Sir6n, Kincts konst under tre &rtusenden, Vol. I, colour- 
plate p. 236. Stockholm 1942. 

Cloud volutes on a Icwjquer dish. Han. After: Umehara-Fujita ChOsen kobunkwa sOkan, Vol. 
II. 1949. PI. XV. 

Cloud volute from a mirror with mother-of-pearl decoration in lacquer. ShdsOin Item 700. SGZ, 
Vol. XIV, pi. 27. 

FIGURE 55. 

Border on a silver stem cup. CKc No. 102. 

Border on a mirror. Umehara No. 36. 

Border on a silver box and cover. MIA. Cf. PI. l:b. 

Gold scabbard of a double knife. CKc No. 36. Cf. PI. l:a. 

Border on a bronze mirror. Umehara No. 36. 

Stone engraving at the door jamb, Ta Yen t'a. Hsi-an. 

Gold band of a double knife. CKc No. 36. Cf. PI. l:a. 
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h. Stone engraving at the door jamb, Ta Yen t'a. Hsi-an. 

i. Stone engraving on a stele dated A. D. 658. Pei-lin. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

j. Stone engraving on a stele dated A. D. 663. From Pei-lin. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

k. Stone engraving on a sarcophagus dated A. D. 522. MFA. 

l. Border pattern on a bronze hu with gilt decoration. Han. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Selected 
Specimens etc. No. 34. 


FIGURE 56. 

a. Water diagon in the bottom of a lotus-shaped silver bowl. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Selected Spe¬ 
cimens etc. No. 36. Cf. PI. 3. 

b. Water dragon in the bottom of a lotus-shaped silver bowl. Hak. After: S. Umehara, Selected 
Specimens etc. No. 40. 

c. Dragon on a silver-bewked mirror. ShSsOin Item 694, Vol. XIV: pi. 21. Cf. PI. 15:a. 

d. Dragon on a cKin with pHng Vo decoration. ShOsdin Item 99, SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 6. 

e. Pair of dragons on a bronze mirror. ShOsOin Item 83. SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 30. 

f. Dragon engraved on a tomb stone, dated A. D. 519. Hsi-an. Historical Museum. 

g. Pair of dragons on a tomb tile. Han. Hsi-an. Historical Museum. 


FIGURE 57. 

a. Phoenix from a Suei mirror. Formerly GEc. 

b. Phoenix on a silver back of a mirror. EEc. 

c. Phoenix on a bronze mirror. Formerly GEc. 

d. Running phoenix, in gold sheet for p'ing Vo. CKc No. 43. 

e. Standing phoenix, in gold sheet used as p"ing Vo on a mirror. V&A. 

f. Running phoenix, in gold sheet used as p'ing Vo on a mirror. SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 20. 

g. Standing, phoenix, in gold sheet used as p'ing Vo on a mirror. FGA. 

h. Standing phoenix on a silver box and cover. FGA. 

i. Standing phoenix among composite scrolls on a silvei platter. MIA. Cf. PI. 9:a. 

j. Standing phoenix among symmetrical floral scrolls on a stele dated A. D. 721. Hsi-an, Historical 
Museum. Cf. Fig. 86:g. 

k. Phoenix with a grape cluster standing on a lotus bloom among comp>osite scrolls. Silver-backed 
minor. Sh6s5in Item 694. SGZ, Vol, XIV: pi. 23. Cf. PI. 15:a. 

l. Running phoenix in gold sheet. Belonging to the ceiemonial crowns, Sh6s6in Item 205, SGZ, Vol. 
Ill: pi. 55. 

m. Standing phoenix in gold sheet tind turquoise settings. Hair ornament. MIA. Cf. PI. 7:d. 

n. Phoenix standing on a lotus bloom. Detail from the ch'in decorated in p'ing Vo. ShOsCin Item 99. 
SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 7. 

o. Standing phoenix on a silver-backed mirror. Umehara No. 100:a. 

p. Running phoenix on a silver backed mirror. Umehara No. 99:a. 

q. Flying phoenix with a knot, from a silver diadem. FMc. Cf. Fig. 51:a. 

r. Running phoenix on a stone sarcophagus dated A. D. 673. After: B. Laufer, A Chinese stone 

sarcophagus (Osteisiatische Zeitschrift 1913). 

8. Standing phoenix on a double knife, CKc No. 36, Cf. PI. l:a. 

t. Running phoenix on a silver box and cover. MIA. Cf. PI. l:b. 

u. Standing phoenix on a belt plaque of gilt copper. CKc. Cf. PI. 1. 

V. Running phoenix on an engraved tomb stone dated A. D. 599. Hsi-an. Historical Museum. 

X. Running phoenix on an engraved tomb stone dated A. D. 519. Hsi-an. Historical Museum, 

y. Standing bird symbolizing the south. Relief on a stone pillar at Ch’u-hsien, Ssuchuan. After: L. 
Sickman & A. Soper, The Art and Architecture of China, 1956, pi. 14. 
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FIGURE 58. 


a. Tiger-like animal on a silver back for mirror. EEc. 

b. Tiger-like animal on a belt plaque of silvered copper. CKc No. 87. Cf. PI. l:g. 

c. Tiger-like animal on a belt plaque as Fig. 58:b. 

d. Tiger-like animal from a Suei mirror. Umehara No. 6. 

e. Tiger-like animal on a silverbowl. CKc. Cf. PI. 4:d. 

f. Tortoise as a cord knob on a silver-bew^ked mirror. FVc. Cf. PI. 2:a. 

g. Tortoise on a gold box and cover. CKc No. 41. 

h. Tortoise in the bottom of a silver oval dish on stand. CIA. Cf. PI. 24:a. 

i. Tortoise as coid knob on a bronze mirror. Umehara No. 72. 
j —k. Pi haieh on a silver platter. DWc. 

l. Snake, one of the zodiacal animals, from a bronze miiror. Umehara No. 3. 

m. Ox, one of the zodiacal animals, on a bronze mirror. Umehara No. 3. 

n. Zodiacal animals on a bronze minor. Umehara No. 25. 

o. Zodiacal animals in the bottom of a lotus-shaped silver bowl. FMc. Cf. PI. 3:b. 

p. Running fox from a bronze mirror. Umehara No. 16. 

q. Zodiacal animals among composite floral scrolls. Engraving on a stone stele, dated A. D. 745. 
Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 


FIGURE 59. 

a. Demon-like bird deity on a silver box and cover. MIA. Cf. PI. l:b. 

b. Demon-like creature on the bottom of a silver bowl. CKc. No. 100. 

c —f. Demon-like creatures among floral scrolls on a silver bowl. FMc. Cf. PI. 6:a. 

g. Demon engraved on a stone sarcophagus dated. A. D. 522. MFA. 

h. Demon engraved on a tomb stone dated A. D. 526. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

i. Bird deity incised on a lacquered table. Han. Lo-lang. FMA. 

j. Bird deity on a bronze mirror. Han. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

FIGURE 60. 

a. Bird scroll on a silver-backed mirror. MFA. 

b. Silver sheet for p'ing Vo decoration. CKc. 

c. Engraved bird scroll on a tomb stone dated A. D. 526. Hsi-an, Historical Museum. 

FIGURE 61. 

Details of the bronze tube inlaid with gold and silver. Tokyo Art Academy. After: V. Griessmaier, 
Die Bronzerdhre mit Goldeinlage, Wiener Beitr&ge VII, 1933. 

FIGURE 62. 

a —f. Animals from the large silver jars, ShOsOin Item 640, SGZ, Vol. XIIipls. 1 — 18. Cf. PI. 16. 
g, h. Animals from a lotus-shaped silver bowl. CKc. 

i. Goat, in gold sheet. Detail from the Ch'in, ShOsOin Item 99. SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 8. 

j. Pair of deer, silver sheet in the p'ing Vo decoration of a ewer. ShOsOin, Item 54. SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 35. 

k. 1. Deer from the silver jar, ShOsOin, Item 640. SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 16. 

m. Mandarin duck from a silver stem cup. CKc. No. 110. 

n. Pheasant, from a silver box and cover. CKc No 112. 

o. Parrot from a silver stem cup. MMc. Cf. PI. 8:b. 

p. Goose from a p'ing Vo decorated bronze mirror. Umehara No. 112. 

q. Duck from the silver jar in ShOsOin Item 640. 

r. Crane in gold sheet for p'ing Vo. CKc No. 43. 
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FIGURE 63. 


a. Detail from a silver bowl with elephant and camel. CKc No. 99. 

b. Rhinoceros from a silver bowl. CKc. No. 120. , 

c. Rhinoceros from a mirror with inlay of mother-of-pearl in lacquer. ShOsOin, Item 700. SGZ, Vol. 
XIV: pi. 26. 

d. Elephant of silver sheet on a box and cover with p'ing Vo decoration. SGZ, Vol. I: pi. 39. 

e. Peacock from the silver-backed mirror, ShOsOin Item 694. PI. 15:b. 

f. Peacock from octagonal silver cup with hcmdle. CKc. No. 104. 

g. Peacock drawn in lacquer. Han. After: S. Umehara A Fujita, ChOsen kobunkwa sOkan, Vol. II, 
1949. PI. XV. 

h. Peacock from the inlaid bronze tube in the Tokyo Academy of Art. Han. After: V. Griessmaier, 
Die Bronzerohre mit Goldeinlage. Wiener Beitr&ge VII, 1933. 


FIGURE 64. 

a. Pair of ducks with sprays, from a silver box and cover. MMc. Cf. PI. 6:c. 

b. Pair of birds, in bronze. After: Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, Vol. V, 1961, 
pi. 78. 


FIGURE 66. 

a. Large silver jar, ShOsOin Item 640. Cf. PI. 16. 

b. Detail of the Fig. 66:a. 

c. Detail from the silver jar, ShOsOin Item 640. SGZ, Vol. XII. PI. 18. 

d. Him ting scene from gilt bronze stem cup, CKc No. 109. 

e. Hunting scene from silver stem cup, WSc. PI. 17:a. 

f. Flower from silver jar, ShOsOin Item 640. 

g. Detail from gilt bronze stem cup m BM. Cf. P Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Collection, Vol. 
II, No. B 316. 

h. Hunter from a bronze mirror. Umehara No. 74. 

i. Hunter from a pottery ewer. AIC. 

j. Hunters from a silk, ShOsOin Item 793. 

k. King Shapur hunting lions. F^om a Sasanian silver plate, 3rd-4th Century. Orbeli A Trever No. 6. 

l. King Ormizd hunting steen boks. From a Sasanicm silver plate. Orbeli A Trever No. 13. 

m. Boar in the reed. From a Sasanian silver plate with a hunting king. Orbeli A Trever No 3. 

n. Tree from a Sascmian silver cup. Orbeli A Trever, No. 62. 

o. Tree from a Sasanian silver dish. Smirnoff No. 39. 

p. Tree from a Sasanian silver bowl. Orbeli A Trever No. 38. 

q. Detail of hills with flowers from a Sasanian silver plate. Orbeli A Trever, No. 16. 

r. Plant from a Sasanian silver plate. Orbeli A Trever, No. 36. 

s. Hills with flowers. Detail from a Sasanian silver plate with Shapur III killing a lion. Orbeli A 
Trever, No. 7. 

t. Plants from a Sasanian bronze plate. Orbeli A Trever, No. 68. 

u. Mountains with herbs. Detail from the large silver jar, ShOsOin, Item 640. 


FIGURE 66. 

a. Falcon with prey. Detail from a silver bowl. AIC. Cf. PI. 24:c. 

b. Falcon with hare. Detail from a gilt bronze stem cup. BM. Cf. W. P. Yetts, The George Eiunorfo- 
poulos Collection etc. No. B 316. 

c. Falcon with gazelle. Detail from a Sasanicui silver vase. Orbeli A Trever, No. 39. 
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FIGURE 67. 


a. Pair of steen boks in landscape, from a silver box and cover, PI. 13:c. 

b. Duck among plants. Detail from a silver stem cup. PI. 8:a. 

c. Birds among plants. Detail from a gold box and cover. CKc. No. 40. 

d. Zodiacal cmimals among plants. Detail from a silver box and cover in EEc. PI. 8:c. 

e. Landscapes with birds and butterflies. Details from a silver stem cup. CKc. No. 110. 

f. Birds among flowers. Detail from a stone engraving, dated 704 A. D. MFA. 

g. Birds among planta. Detail from a silver box and cover. CKc. No. 112. 

h. Landscape with steen bok. Detail from the ewer with p'ing Vo decoration, Sh5s6in, Item 54. 
SGZ, Vol. II: pi. 36. 


FIGURE 68. 

a. Confronted mandarin ducks, in turquoise settings on gold. Detail from the comb head, PI. 7:e. CKc. 

b. Confronted mandarin ducks. Detail from a silver box and cover. CKc. No. 94 

c. Confronted ducks. Detail from the small silver cup, PI. ll:b. CKc. No. 95. 

d. Confronted mandarin ducks. Silver inlay on a clam shell. ROMA. 

e. Confronted lions. Detail from the double knife. PI. l:a. 

f. Confronted falcons. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 38. 

g. Confronted birds with a vase. Detail from a Sasanian bronze dish. Orbeli A Trever. No. 64, 

h. Confronted steen boks. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 32. 


FIGURE 69. 

a. Confronted ducks with sprays. Detail from the silver cup. PI. ll:b. CKc. No. 95. 

b. Flying crane with leaf. Detail from a silver-clad mirror, Umehara No. 99:b 

c. Bird with a leaf. Detail from a hairpin. 

d. Phoenix with grape cluster. Detail from the silverbacked mirror. Sh6s5in, Item. Cf. PI. 15:b. 

e. Parrots with grape clusters. Detail from a silver-clad mirror. FVc. 

f. Celestial deer with band pendant. Detail from the mirror. Umeh. No. 103. 

g. Geese with diadems. Detail of a mural painting at Ming-Or. Central Asia. Cf. A. Grlinwedel, 

Altbuddhistische Kultstatte. Berlin 1912. Fig. 172. 

h. Pheasant with necklace. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 28. 

i. Duck with a leaf. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 29. 

j. Turtle with vine scroll. From a Sasanian textile. Cf. K. Erdmann, Die Kunst Irauis zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden, Berlin 1953. Tafel 99. 


FIGURE 70. 

a. Confronted lions. Detail from the double knife, PI. l:a. CKc. No. 36 

b. Lion, from a mirror with silver back. Umeh. No. 93. 

c. Lion from the bronze mirror. L^meh. No. 15. 

d. Lion from a silver-backed bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 93. 

e. Lions among a scroll. Detail of the gold comb pi. 7:c. 

f. Lion from the bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 20. 

g. Lion from a bronze mirror with lion and grape pattern. Unknown owner. 

h. Lion on a bronze mirror found at HOryuji. After: HOryuji gojo to hih6 no chosa . Kyoto 1954. 
PI. 24. 

i. j. Lions from the silver-clad bronze mirror, PI. 2:a. 

k. Lion from a bronze mirror with lion and grape pattern. Unknown owner. 

l. Lion from the silver box and cover. CKc. No. 121. 
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m. Lion from a silver-clad bronze mirror. PI. 13:b. 

n. Lion from the gold bracelet. CKc. No. 44, (pi. No. 7:f). 

o. Lion in silver sheet for p’tngr Vo decoration. CKc. No. 123. 

p. Lion in gold sheet from a bronze mirror with pHng Vo decoration. V&A. Cf. W. P. Yetts. 
The Eumorfopoulos Collection . . . No. B 49. 

q. Lion from a silver bowl with pattern of vine scrolls and animals. 0KB. After: Graf Strachwitz, 
op. cit. Fig. 2. 

r. Lion from a silver bowl with scroll pattern. RKM. 

8. Lion from a silver bowl with scroll pattern. MFEA. 

t. Lion with a man. Detail of the large silver jar. Sh6s0in Item 640. SGZ, Vol. XII: pi. 9. 

u. Lion from a silver bowl. Post-Sasanian. CKc. 

V. Lions among scrolls. Details of a Sasanian bronze dish, Orbeli & Trever. No. 65. 

X. Lion from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever, No. 18. 

y. Lion from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever, No. 6. 

z. Lion or leopard from a silver dish with Chapour III. Sasanian. Orbeli & Trever No. 7. 

aa. Pair of lions from a silver ewer. Smirnoff No. 85. 

ab. Opposed lions. Detail from the Mschatta reliefs. After: J. Strzygowski, Mschatta II. Tafel V^’III; 
H (Jahrb. d. preus. Kunstsamml. 25. Band. 1904). 

FIGURE 71 

a. Deer from the silver platter, ShOsOin, Item 606. PI. 19:d. SGZ, Vol. XII:pl. 23. 

b. Deer from a silver bowl with gilt decoration. FMc. PI. 20:a. 

c. Deer from a Yueh yao dish. HIc. 

d. Winged deer from a gilt bronze plaque for a belt. Unknown collection. 

e. Pair of gazelles. B&z&klik, Anlage 8. Cf. A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultst&tten etc. Fig. 533 a. 

f. Gazelle from a silver plaque with a rendering of »Buddhas sermon to the gazelles*. CKc. 

g. Deer in gold sheet. Detail from the p'ing Vo decorated ch'in, ShOsOin Item 99. SGZ, Vol. II:pl. 8. 

h. Ewer with deer head. Detail of mural painting from Idyqutsahri, (KhAns-Palast). After: A. Griin- 
wedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstatten etc. Fig. 665. 

i. Deer from a Sasanian silver platter. Smirnoff No. 135. 

FIGURE 72 

a. Heavenly horse, from a silver-clad bronze mirror, Umehara No. 95. 

b. Heavenly horse, from a bronze mirror. Umehara No. 36. 

c. Heavenly horse, detail from a silver bowl. MFEA. 

d. Celestial deer, from a silver-clad bronze mirror, Umehara No. 103. 

e. Celestial deer, detail from the large silver jar, Sh6s6in, Item 640. SGZ, Vol. XII:pl. 9. 

f. Celestial deer. Detail from the large silver jar, ShOsOin, Item 640. SGZ. Vol. XII:pl. 18. 

g. Celestial deer. Detail from a silver-clad bronze mirror, Umeh. No. 101. 

h. Celestial deer, in gold sheet from the p'ing Vo decorated c/i’in, ShOsOin, Item 99. SGZ, Vol. II:pl. 9. 

i. Winged hoise. Sasanian silver plaque. Orbeli & Trever, No. 59. 

FIGURE 73 

a. Figure scene with wine-drinking man. Detail from the p'ing Vo decorated chHn instrument. ShOsOin, 
Item 99. PI. 17:d. 

b. Drinking party. Detail from a painting on a biwa. ShOsOin, Item 768. SGZ, Vol. XVI:pl. 11. 

c. Drinking party. Detail from a stone relief with Persian subject. L. Sickman A A. Soper, op. cit. 
pi. 40:a. 

d. Rustam drinking vine, from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever, No. 18. 
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FIGURE 74 


a. Vine scroll. Detail from a silver cup with handle. FGA. PI. 5:b. 

b. Vine scroll. Detail from a silver box and cover. FMc. 

c. Vine scroll. Detail from a silver box and cover. FGA. 

d. Vine scroll. Detail from a bronze mirror. MFEA. 

e. Vine scroll. Detail from a bronze mirror found in the foundation of the 5-storeyed pagoda at 

HOryuji. After: HOryuji goj6 t6 hihO no ch5sa. Kyoto 1964, pi. 24. 

f. Vine scroll with lions. Detail from a silver-clad mirror. FVc. PI. 2:a. 

g. Vine scroll with birds. Detail from a bronze mirror. MFEA. 

h. Vine scrolls with animals. Detail from a silver cup with handle. FGA. Cf. PI. 5:b. 

i. Vine scrolls with animals. Detail from a bronze mirror, Umehara No. 28. 

j. Vine scroll with birds. Detail from a silver bowl in MIA. PI. 5:a. 

k. Vine scroll. Detail from a textile pattern with hunting scene. Cf. K. Inouye, Gk>motau Jodai Sensho- 
kumon, Tokyo 1921, No. 11. 

l. Vine scrolls with animals. Detail from a silver bowl. OKB. Cf. Graf Strachwitz, Chinesisches 
T’ang Silber etc. Fig. 2. 

m. Vine scrolls with animals. Section of a bronze mirror, with lion and grape pattern. Unknown 
Collection. 

n. Vine scrolls with lions. Section of a bronze mirror with silver back. After: S. Umehara, Selected 
Specimens etc. No. 43. 

o. Vine scrolls with animals. Detail from a silver bowl. MFEA. 

p. Vine scroll. Detail from a Sasanian oblong silver dish on foot. Orbeli & Trever No. 58. 

q. Vine scroll with birds. Border in Cave No. XII at Yiinkang. Cf. S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, 
Yiin-kang, Kyoto 1954. 

r. Rubbing of a brick. Excavated in 1954 at Hsi-an. University of Hsi-an. 

s. Vine tree with birds. From a Sasanian silver dish. Private Americcm collection. Cf. A. U. Pope 
and Ph. Ackermann, An unpublished Sasanian silver dish (Bull, of the Iranian Institute, V^ol. VI, 
Nos. 1-4.) 

t. Vine scroll. Detail from a Sasanian or post-Sasanian dish. Smirnoff No. 121. 

u. Vine scroll. Detail from a late Sasanian or post-Sasanian bronze dish. Orbeli A Trever No. 68 

v. Grape-vine with men and animals. Detail from a Sasaniem silver vase. Smirnoff No. 86. 

FIGURE 76 

a. Vine and palmette scroll. Detail from the large silver jar, Sh580in Item 640. SGZ, Vol. XII:pl. 14. 

b. Vine and pcdmette scroll. Detail from gold box and cover, CKc No. 39. 

c. Vine and palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver stem cup. CKc No. 102. 

d. Vine and palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver cup with handle. OKB. Cf. Strachwitz, op. cit. 

Abb. 1. 

e. Vine and palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver platter. DWc. 

f. Vine €uid palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver stem cup. OKB. Cf. Strachwitz, op. cit. Abb. 3. 

g. Vine €uid palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver box and cover. WSc. 

h. Vine and palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver container found in the foundation of the 5-8toreyed 
pagoda at HOryuji. Cf. HOryuji gojO t5 hih6 no chOsa, Kyoto 1964, PI. 22. 

i. Vine €uid palmette scrolls. Silver sheet for p'ing Vo decoration. MIA. 

j. Vine and palmette scrolls. Ivory carving on a wooden box. ShOsdin Item 444. Cf. SGZ, Vol. 
VIII:pl. 44. 

k —1. Vine and palmette scrolls. Bronze ornament on the Dome of The Rock, Jerusalem, from A. D. 
691 — 92. After: M. S. Dimand, Studies in Islamic Ornament. Ars Isleunica 1937, p. 298. 

m. Vine and palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver platter, Smirnoff No. 111. 
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FIGURE 76 


a. Vine scroll with pomegranate. Detail from a silver-clad bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 98. PI. 2:b. 

b. Vine scrolls with pomegranate. Detail from a silver-clad bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 97. 

c. Vine scrolls with pomegranate. Detail from a silver-dewi bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 99;b. 

d. Vine scroll with pomegranate. Detail from a gilt bronze cup with handle. MMc. 

e. Vine scroll with pomegranate. Detail from a Sasanian bronze dish. Orbeli & Trever No. 66. 

f. g. Vine scrolls with pK>megraiiate. Detail from a Seusanian bronze dish. Orbeli & Trever No. 67. 

h. Vine scroll with pomegranate and palmettes. Detail from a Seusanian bronze ewer. Orbeli & Trever 
No. 74. 

i. Pomegremate scroll. Detail from a Seisemian silver cup with hemdle. Orbeli & Trever, No. 55. 

j. Vine scrolls with pK>megreuiate. Detail from mured paintings in the ceiling of a cave, Tun-huemg. 
Suei. After: Tun-huemg t’u an. Peking 1955, pi. 12. 

k. Pomegranates. Detail of a bronze mirror from Suei, Umeh. No. 13. 

FIGURE 77 

a. Palmette scroll. Detcul from a silver-clewl bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 93. 

b. Palmette scroll. Detail from a hairpin in gold. CKc No. 45. 

c. Palmette scrolls. Detail from gilt silver mounting on the scabbcud of a sword in Shdsdin. SGZ. 
Vol. IV, pi. 37. 

d. Pcdmette scroll. Detail from a pair of scissors. FMc. 

e. Palmette scroll. Detail from silverbowl in lotus form. PI. 3:a. 

f. Pedmette scroll. Detedl from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 18. 

g. Pedmette scroll. Detail from Yiin-kemg. Cave 8. After S. Mizuno, Yiin-kang, Vol. VIII. 

h. Palmette scroll. Detail from a Seisaniem oblong dish. Orbeli & Trever No. 68. 

i. Palmette scroll. Border from mured pedntings in Tun-huemg, from Northern Ch'i. After: Tun- 
huemg t*u em. Peking 1955, PI. 1. 

j. Pedmette scroll. Border from a stone relief. Northern Ch’i. After: L. Sickmem & A. Soper, op. 
cit. pi. 40:a. 

k. Palmette scroll. Border from mural pednting in Tun-huemg, from Northern Ch'i. After: Tun- 
huemg t'u an. PI. 2. 

l. Palmette scroll. Detail from a Seiscmiem silver bowl. Smirnoff No. 78. 

m. Palmette scroll. Border omeunentation in stucco from Ctesiphon. MMA. Cf. A. U. Pope, A Survey 
of Persian Art, Vol. IV, pi. 171:H. 

n. Pedmette scroll. Detail from a tomb stone dated A. D. 526. Hsi-an. Historical Museum. After: 
Ku tai chuemg shih hua w5n hsUem tsi. Hsi-em 1953, Fig. 33. 

o. Pedmette scroll. Detedl from a Seuemiem silver dish. Orbeli A Trever No. 26. 

p. Palmette scroll with curled leaves. Detail from the double knife, CKc No. 36. 

q. Palmette scroll. Detail from a silver stem cup. DGc. PI. 8:d. 

r. Palmette scroll. Detail from a silver ladle. FGA. 

8. Palmette scroll. Detail from a pair of scissors. CKc No. 107. 

t. Palmette scrolls. Detail from a pair of scissors. CKc No. 108. (our PI. 13:a) 

u. Palmette scroll. Detail from a silver bowl, CKc. No. 99. 

v. Palmette scroll. Detail from a silver stem cup. MIA. 

X. Pedmette scroll. Painted border from a lacquered box. ShOsOin Item 447. SGZ, Vol. VIII:pl. 42. 

y. Palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver cup with handle. NGA. 

z. Palmette scroll. Detail from a Sasanian silver bowl. Orbeli A Trever No. 61. 

aa. Palmette scroll. Detail from a Sasanian silver cup with handle. CKc. Fig. 24:k. 

ab, ac. Palmette scrolls. Omeunental border from stone engravings on a stele dated A. D. 704. 
O. Sir6n, Chinese Sculpture, Vol IV^, pi. 484. 
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FIGURE 78. 


a. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver bowl in lotus form. Cf. PI. 3:b. 

b. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver bowl in lotus form. Cf. PI. 3:a. 

c. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver container found in the foundation of the S-storeyed pa¬ 
goda at H6ryuji. Cf. PI. l:c. 

d. Palmette trees. Detail from the gilt stem cup of bronze, CKc No. 108. 

e. Palmette tree, from the gilt silver decoration on the sword, ShOsOin Item 96. SGZ, Vol. IV, 
pis. 3 — 4. 

f. Palmette tree. Detail from a gold chape of a sword. SGZ, Vol. IV: pi. 37. 

g. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver stem cup. FMc. PI. 12:c. 

h. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver box and cover. Hak. Cf. S. Umehara, Catalogue of the 

White Crane collection, Vol. 1, pi. 48. 

i. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver cup with handle. CKc. No. 90. 

j. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver bowl. CKc. No. 99. 

k. Palmette ornaments. Detail from a silver bowl. CKc. No. 99. 

l. Palmette tree. Detail from a silver platter. DWc. 

m. Palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver bowl. FMc. PI. 6:a. 

n. Palmette scrolls. Detail from a silver bowl. CKc. No. 100. 

o. p, r, s. Palmette trees and scrolls. Details from a Sasanian bronze tray. Cf. A. U. Pope, A Survey 

of Persian Art, Vol. IV, pi. 237. 

q. Palmette tree. Detail from a Sasanian silver ewer. Orbeli & Trever. No. 49. 

FIGURE 79. 

a. Lily border. Detail from a silver bowl. FMc. PI. 6:a. 

b. Palmette border. Detail from a silver stem cup. FMc. PI. 12:c. 

c. Lily border. Detail from a glass stem cup with silver stem. ShOsOin Item 394. SGZ,. Vol. 
VII: pi. 3. 

d. Lily border. Detail from a pair of scissors. CKc. No. 106 (our PI. 13:a). 

e. Lily border. Detail from a pair of scissors. AIC. 

f. Palmette ornament. Detail from a pair of scissors. CKc. No. 107. 

g. Palmette ornament. Detail from a pair of scissors. BM. 

h. Lily border. Detail from a Sasanian silver ewer. Orbeli & Trever No. 49. 

FIGURE 80. 

a. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver bowl. CKc. No. 100. 

b. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver box and cover. CKc. No. 91. 

c. Rosette ornament. Detail from silver box and cover. MMc. 

d. Rosette ornament. Detail from the cord knob of a bronze mirror with p'Uig Vo decoration. 

After: SGZ, Vol. II, pi. 20. 

e. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver box and cover. CKc. No. 89. PI. 6:d. 

f. Rosette ornaments. Detail from a silver cup with handle. EEc. PI. 6:e. 

g. Rosette ornament. Detail in silver sheet from a mirror box with p^ing Vo decoration. ShOsdin 

Item 609. SGZ. Vol. XIV:pl. 60. 

h. Rosette ornament. Detail from silver box and cover. FGA. 

i. Rosette ornament. Bottom decoration of a silver bowl. CKc. 

j. Rosette ornament. Detail of the p'ing Vo decoration of a mirror box. ShOsOin, Item 60. SGZ 

Vol. XIV, pi. 58. 

k. Rosette ornament. Detail from silver bo.x and cover. MIA. PI. l:b. 
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l. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver bowl of lotus form. Hak. Cf. S. Umeh., Selected 
Specimens etc. No. 36. 

m. Rosette ornament. Detail from a pottery platter with threecoloured glazes. Cf. B. Gray, 
Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, pi. 32. 

n. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver box and cover. CKc. No. 92. 

o. Rosette ornament. Bottom decoration on a silver cup with handle. EEc. PI. 6:e. 

p. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver box and cover. EEc. PI. 8:c. 

q. Rosette ornament. Detail from silver platter. DWc. 

r. Rosette ornament. Detail from silver box and cover. CKc. No. 94. 

a. Rosette ornament. Detail from a silver bowl. RKM. 

t, u. Rosette ornaments of gold sheet with turquoise settings. MMA. Cf. A. Priest, Chinese Je¬ 
welry, fig. 3. 

V. Rosette ornament of gold sheet with turquoise settings. CKc. No. 38. 

X. Rosette ornament. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 19. 

y. Rosette ornaments. Detail from a Sasanian silver vase. Orbeli & Trever. No. 46. 

z. Rosette ornament. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 21. 

aa. Rosette ornament. Detail from a Seksanian silver dish. Orbeli & Trever. No. 16. 

ab. Rosette ornament. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish, Orbeli & Trever. No. 34 a. 

ac. ad. Rosette ornaments. Details from the Mshatta reliefs. After: M. S. Dimand, Studies in Is¬ 
lamic Ornament. Ars Islamica 1937, p. 318. 

FIGURE 81. 

a. Petal border. Detail from a silver bowl. Cf. PI. 21. 

b. Petal border. Detail from a silver bowl. SJc. PI. 20:d. 

c. Petal border. Detail from a silver bowl. FMc. 

d. Petal border. Detail from a silver bowl. FMc. 

e. Petal border. Detail from a Sasanian silver dish. Smirnoff. No. 138. 

f. Petal bordei-8. Detail from a Sasanian silver bowl. Orbeli & Trever. No. 51. 

g. Petal border. Detail from a silver dish. Smirnoff. No. 138. 

h. Petal border. Detail from a Sasanian silver bowl. Smirnoff. No. 128. 

i. Petal borders. Detail from a Scisanian silver cup. Orbeli & Trever. No. 55. 

FIGURE 82. 

a. Kalavinka. Detail in silver sheet from a p'ing Vo decorated um, Sh5s5in Item 725. SGZ. Vol. 
XVI:pl. 52. 

b. Apsara. Ornamental plaque in gold. CKc. No. 35. 

c. Kalavinka. Detail from a biwa inlaid with mother-of-pearl. SGZ. Vol. I:pl. 43. 

d. Buddhas Sermon for the Gazelles. From a silver plaque with gilt decoration in repouss^ work 

CKc. 

e. Child holding a lotus. Top ornament in gold of a hairpin. MIA. 

f. Children among lotus scrolls. Detail from a silver bowl. AIC. PI. 24:c. 

FIGURE 83. 

a. Lotus scroll. Detail from a silver-clad bronze mirror. PI. 13:d. 

b. Lotus scrolls. Detail from a silver bowl. MFA. PI. 24;c. 

c. Lotus scroll. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 64. 

d. Lotus scroll. Detail from an ivory foot rule. Sh6s6in, Item 35, SGZ. V’ol. VI:pl. 36. 
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e. Lotus scroll. Ornamental border from the mural paintings in Cave I of AjantA. Cf. Griffiths, 
Ajunta, pi. 97: 94 a. 

f. Lotus scroll. Ornamental border from the Amaravati stupa. After: H. G. Rawlinson et. al., 
Indian Art, London 1947. Fig. 12. 

g. Lotus scroll. Ornament border from Ajanta, Cave XIX. Cf. Griffiths, op. cit. PI. 152:c 


FIGURE 84. 

a. Lotus scrolls with makara. Head of a silver hairpin. RKM. 

b. Lotus scroll with makara. Head of a silver hairpin. CKc. No. 126 (our PI. 24:d). 

c. Lotus scroll with makara. Ornamental border from a stone relief, Amaravati. After: A. Coo- 
maraswamy. Yaksas. PI. 38. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection. Vol. 80. No. 6. Washington 
1928. 

d. Lotus scroll with makara. Ornamental border from a stone relief, Amaravati. After: op. cit. 


FIGURE 85. 

a. Lotus flower. Detail from a silver-clckl mirror. EEc. 

b. Lotus flower. Detail from a silver pot. CKc. No. 93. 

c. Lotus spray. Detail from a silver bowl. CKc. No. 116. Cf. PI. 21. 

d. Lotus sprays. Detail from a gilt silver bowl. SJc. PI. 20:d. 

e. Lotus sprays. Detail from a silver bowl. RKM. 

f. Lotus sprays. Detail from a silver bowl. MFEA. 

g. Lotus spray. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 92. 

h. Lotus spray. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 90. 

i. Lotus with vine leaves. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 46. 

j. Lotus flower with leaves. Detail from the mural paintings in Cave I AjanfA. Cf. Griffiths, 
op. cit. PI. 105:10 e. 

k. Lotus flower. Detail from Cave I at AjantA. Cf. Griffiths, op. cit. PI. 110:57 w. 

FIGURE 86. 

a. Peacock on lotus bloom. Detail from a silver-clad mirror. ShOsOin Item 694. PI. 15:b. SGZ. 
Vol. XIV: PI. 23. 

b. Pecwjock on lotus bloom. Detail from a silver cup with handle. CKc. No. 104. PI. 9:c. 

c. Bird on lotus bloom. Detail from a silver-clad mirror. Umeh. No. 96. 

d. Pair of parrots on lotus bloom. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 48. 

e. Duck on lotus bloom. Detail from an octagonal box with inlay of mother-of-pearl. Sh6s6in 
Item 428. SGZ. Vol. VIII: PI. 61. 

f. Duck on lotus bloom. Detail from a mirror with inlay in mother-of-pearl. Hak. After: S. 
Umeh. Selected Specimens. No. 49. 

g. Phoenix on lotus bloom. Detail from en engraved stele dated A. D. 721 Hsi-an. After: Ku 
tai chuang shih hua w5n hsiian tsi. Hsi-an 1953. Fig. 64. 

h. Buddha on lotus bloom. Block print from Khara-khoto. After': A. Stein, Innermost Asia. Oxford 
1928. PI. LXV, K. K. 11.0230. a. 

i. A pair of Hamsa birds on lotus bloom. From the mural paintings in Cave I of Ajanta. Cf. 
Griffiths, op. cit., pi. 108:30. 

j. Duck on lotus bloom. Detail from an engraved stele dated A. D. 792 in Hsi-an. After: Ku 
tai chuang shih hua etc. Fig. 62. 
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FIGURE 87 


a. Lotus rosette. Detail from a silver container. PI. l:c. 

b, c. Lotus rosettes. Details from a bronze mirror with p'ing Vo decoration. MFA. 

d. Lotus rosette. Detail from a silver box and cover. FGA. 

e. Lotus rosette. Detail from a gold diadem. CKc No. 42. 

f. Lotus rosette. Detail from a silver cup with handle. CKc No. 104 (our PI. 9:c). 

g. Lotus rosette. Detail from a silver container similar to PI. l:c. HOryuji. 

h. Lotus rosette. Detail from a silver-clad mirror. Umeh. No. 8. 

i. Lotus rosette. Detail from a pottery tray with three-coloured glazes. 

j. Lotus rosette. Detail from the mural paintings in Tun-huang from Suei. After: Tun-huang t’u 
an, Peking 1953, PI. 7. 

k. Lotus rosette. Detail from a pillar base, Bharhut. After: A. Coomarasw£imy, op. cit. PI. 34. 

l. Lotus rosettes. Detail from stone reliefs at Sanchi. After: Ch. Kar, Classical Indian Sculpture, 
London 1950, Fig. 20. 

m. Lotus flowers in vases. Detail from a votive stele from Eastern Wei. After: O. Sir^n, Chinese 
Sculpture, Vol. II, pi. 184. 

n. Lotus plant. Detail from a stone stele from Eastern Wei. After: O. Sir^n, Chinese Sculpture, 
Vol. II, pi. 178. 

o. Lotus plant. Detail from a votive stele dated A. D. 518. After op. cit. pi. 159. 

p. Lotus plant. Detail from a tomb stone dated A. D. 528. Hsi-an. After: Ku tai chuang shih hua 
etc. P. Fig. 30. 

q. Lotus rosette. Detail from a tomb stone dated A. D. 529. Hsi-an. After op. cit. Fig. 29. 

r. Lotus with palmettes. Detail from the double knife, CKc No. 36., PI. l:a. 

s. Lotus scroll and plant. Detail from a votive stele in the style of Eastern Wei sculpture. FGA. 
After: O. Sir6n, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pi. 284. 


FIGURE 88 

a. Scrolls with Ficus religiosa. Detail from a silverclcKi mirror. EEc. 

b. Scroll with Ficus religiosa. Detail from silver bowl. PI. 4:d. 

c. Ficus religiosa flowers. Detail from a gilt bronze altar group, dated A. D. 593. MFA. After: O. 
Sir^n, Chinese Sculpture, Vol. Ill, pi. 319. 

d. Ficus religiosa flowers. Detail from a stone lintel with relief decoration. BM. After: W. P. Yetts, 
The Eumorfopoulos Collection, Vol. Ill, C 45—50. 

e. Scroll with flower similar to Ficus religiosa. Detail from an ivory plaque found in Begram. Cf. 
J. Hackin, Recherches Arch^logiques k Begram, pi. LXXII, fig. 223. 

f. Ficus religiosa. Detail from the mural painting in Cave IX at Ajanta. Cf. Yazdani, Ajanta, Part 
III, pi. XVI. 

g. Scroll with lotus and Ficus religiosa. Detcul from the rail pillars, Amaravati. BM. 


FIGURE 89 

a. Pair of ducks. Detail from a silver bowl. FMc. PI. 20:a. 

b. Pair of ducks. Detail from a box with To decoration. Sh6s5in, Item 449. SGZ, Vol. VIII:pl. 36. 

c. Pair of ducks. Detail from a mirror with inlay of mother-of-pearl. Sh5s5in Item 700. SGZ, Vol. 
XIV, pi. 26. 

d. Pair of ducks. Detail from silver hairpin. CKc No. 149. 

e. Pair of Hamsa birds. Detail from the murals in Cave I of Ajanta. Cf. Griffiths, op. cit., pi. 108:35. 

f. Pair of birds. Detail from the murals in Cave I of Ajanta. Cf. Griffiths, op. cit. 

g. Pair of Heimsa birds. Detail from the murals in Cave II of Ajanta. Cf. Griffiths op. cit., pi. 118:20. 
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FIGURE 90 


Lotus leaf with birds. Silver box and cover. PI. 23:b. 


FIGURE 91 

a. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver-clad mirror. PI. 15:b. ShOsOin, Item 694. SGZ, Vo . XIV:pl. 23. 

b. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver platter. PI. 9:a. MIA. 

c. Floral scrolls. Ornamental border in stone from Dhamekh stupa. Samath. After: B. Rowland, 
The Art and Architecture of India. 1953. PI. 78:a. 

d. Floral scroll. Ornamental border in stone from Bihar. After: A. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. pi. 30. 

e. Floral scroll. Ornamental border from the murals in Cave II of Ajanta. Cf. Griffiths, op. cit., 
pi. 130:45. 

f. Floral scroll. Ornamental border from the murals in Cave XV^II of AjantA. Cf. Griffiths, op. cit., 
pi. 144:5. 

g —j, 1. Flowers and fruits. Details from the murals in Cave I of AjantA. After: Griffiths, op. cit., 
pis. 103:n, p; 104:b; 105:10 b, 11c. 

k. Flowers. Details from the murals in Cave XVII of AjantA. After: Griffiths, op. cit., pi. 147. 


FIGURE 92 

a. Suan-i. Detail from a silver-clad mirror. Umeh. No. 94. 

b. Suan-i. Detail from the silver bowl, PI. 6:a. FMc. 

c. Suan-i. Detail from the silver-clad mirror PI. 2:c. CKc 

d. Suan-i. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 25. 


FIGURE 93 

a. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver box and cover. RMA. 

b. Floral scroll. From a silver box and cover. FMc. 

c. Floral scroll. Detail from a gilt silver reliquary. FGA. PI. 10:d. 

d. Floral scroll. On a silver cup. MKc. 

e. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver box and cover. PI. ll:d. NGA. 

f. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver cup. MKc. 

g. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver dish PI. ll:e. FMc. 

h. Floral scrolls. Detail from the silver incense burner. PI. 5:d. (CKc No. 96). 

i. Floral scrolls. Detail from the silver box and cover. PI. 13:c. 

j. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver stem cup in the centre of PI. 12:a. 

k. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver box and cover. CKc. No. 94. 

l. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver stem cup, PI. 8:d. DGc. 

m. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver stem cup. WSc. PI. 17:a. 

n. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver ladle PI. 10:c. (CKc No. 101). 

o. Floral scroll. Detail from silver cup with handle. WSc. 

p. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver bowl PI. 3:b. FMc. 

q. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver dish found at Pei Huang Shan. BM. Cf. R. L. Hobson, A T'ang 
Silver hoard. PI. VII:a (BM Quarterly 1926/27). 

r. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver bowl found at Pei Huang Shan. BM. Cf op. cit. pi. X:b. 

8. Floral scroll. Stone engraving on a tomb stone dated A. D. 679. After: Liu Ch’ih, Honan chin 

shih t'u, 1933. 
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FIGURE 94 


a. Floral spray. Detail from a silver dish on foot. AIC. PI. 24:a. 

b. Floral sprays. Detail from a silver box and cover. MFA. 

c. Floral spray. Detail from a silver stem cup. AIC. 

d. e. Floral spray. Detail from a silver stem cup. FMc. PI. lira. 


FIGURE 95 

a. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver-clad mirror PI. 15:b. Sh686in Item 694. SGZ. Vol. XlVrpl. 23 

b, c. Floral scrolls. Details from the silver platter PI. 9:a. 

d. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver cup with handle. FMc. 

e. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver cup PI. 9:c. CKc No. 104. 

f. Floral scroll. Detail from the silver clam shell PI. 10:a. FGA. 

g. Floral scroll. Detail from a silver ladle, PI. 15:a. CKc No. 105. 

h. Floral scroll. Detail from an engraved stone dated A. D. 745. After: Ku tai chuang shih hua 

etc. Hsi-an 1953, Fig. 59. 

i —k. Floral scrolls with animals. Details from the silver censer, PI. 15:c. ShOsOin Item 61. SGZ 
Vol. III:pl. 43,46,47. 

l. Floral scroll with rider. Stone engraving on a stele dated A. D. 726. After: T. Sekino & P. Tokiwa 
Buddhist Monuments in China, Part II, pi. 122. Tokyo 1924. 

m. Floral scrolls with Buddhistic figures. Stone engraving from a stele dated A. D. 732. After: Ku 
tai chuang shih hua etc. Fig. 65. 

n. o. Floral scroll. Detail from the murals in Tun-huang, Cave No. 188. After: Tun-huang pi hua 

chi. Peking 1954. PI. 58. 

p. Floral scrolls. Detail from a stone sarcophagus. MFA. 

q. Floral medallion. Detail from the same sarcophagus as fig. 95:p. 

r. Floral pattern. Detail from a tomb stone dated A. D. 766. After: Liu Ch’ih, Homan chin shih 
chih t’u, 1933. 

8. Floral pattern. Detail from a tomb stone dated A. D. 780. After op. cit. 
t. Floral scroll. Detail from an engraved stele dated A. D. 841. After: T. Sekino & P. Tokiwa, 
op. cit. Part I, pi. 45. 

u —V. Floral patterns. Details from a painted lotus-flower pedestal. ShOsOin Item 636. SGZ, Vol. 
XI:pl. 24, 29. 

X. Floral scroll. Detail from an engraved stele dated A. D. 822. After: T. Sekino & P. Tokiwa, 
op. cit. Part I, pi. 51. 


FIGURE 96 

a—c. Floral patterns. Details from silver bowls similar to PI. 21. CKc No. 115. 

d. Floral spray. Detail from a silver bowl. HAM. 

e. Floral pattern. Detail from a silver bowl. CKc No. 116. 

f. Floral spray. Detail from a mirror box with p'ing Vo decoration. ShOsOin Item 701. SGZ, Vol. 

XIV:pl. 28. 

g. Spray with pomegranate. Detail from murals in Cave I of AjantA. After: Griffiths, op. cit. pi. 
110:57 1. 

h. Floral spray. Detail from the silver bowl PI. 20:d, SJc. 

i. Spray with grape cluster. Detail from a silver bowl similar to PI. 21. CKc No. 115. 

j. Spray with grape cluster. Detail from a mirror with inlaid mother-of-pearl. Hak. After: S. 

Umeh., Selected Specimens. No. 47. 

k. Spray with flowers and fruit. Detail from a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 55. 
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l. Spray with flowers and leaves. Detail fiom a bronze mirror. Umeh. No. 77. 

m. Spray with flowers and leaves. Detail from a bronze mirror with inlay of mother-of-pearl. Hak. 

After: S. Umeh., Selected Specimens etc. No. 48. 

n. Spray with flowers, and fruits and leaves. Detail from a bronze jar. HLGc. 

o. Flower rosette. Detail from a silver bowl. KAMI. 

p. Floral spray. Detail from a silver platter. Shdsdin, Item 641. SGZ., Vol. XII:pl. 28. 

q. Floral spray. Detail from a parcel-gilt bronze bowl. FMc. 

r. Floral spray. Detail from a bronze mirror inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Sh6s0in Item 700. SGZ, 

Vol. XIV:pl. 26. 

s. Floral spray with duck. Detail from an octagonal wooden box covered with tortoise shell. ShOsOin. 
After: M. Ishida & Q. Wada, The Sh6s0in, Tokyo 1954, Fig. 73. 


FIGURE 97 

a. Flowers. Details in silver sheet from the p'ing Vo decorated ewer PI. 18:c. 

b, c. Mallows. Details in silver sheet from the p*ing Vo decorated chHn pi. 17:d. ShOeOin Item 99 

SGZ, Vol. II:pl. 5. 

d. Mallow. Detail from a gilt copper vase. Sh6sdin Item 476. SGZ, Vol. VIII:pl. 2. 

e, f. Floral plants. Details from a bronze mirror with p'ing Vo decoration. Hak. After: Umeh. No. 116. 

g. Mallow. Detail from a gilt copper v€ise. Shdsdin Item 476. SGZ., Vol. VIII:pl. 2. 

h. Malva Sylvestris. After: J. C. Liu, Flowering Families in North China, fig. 189. 

i. j. Floral spray cmd rosette. Details from one of the silver bowls PI. 12:a. 

k. Scrolls with lotus and Trillium. Detail from a silver hairpin. Hsi-an. After: Ku tai chuang shih 
hua, etc. Fig. 51. 

l. Sagittaria flowers with fishes. Detail from a silver bowl. MIA. 

m. Scroll with Trillium. Detail from a silver hairpin. Hak. Alter: S. Umeh., Catalogue of The White 
Crane Museum, Vol. I, pi. 45. 

n. Flowering plant. Detail from a silver bowl. MIA. 

o. Scrolls with Nymphaea stellata. Detail from a silver hairpin. Historical Museum of Hsi-an. After: 
Ku tai chuang shih hua etc. Fig. 50. 

p. Flowering plant. Detail from the same silver bowl as Fig. 97:n. MIA. 

q. Floral plant. Detail from the silver bowl PI. 5:a. MIA. 

r. Spray of pomegranate. Detail from silver vase PI. 20:c. CKc No. 114. 

s. Spray of pomegranate. Detail in silver sheet from a clam shell with p'ing Vo decoration. ROMA. 

t. Punica granatum. After: J. C. Liu, Flowering Families in North China, Fig. 241. 

u. Sprays similar to Ginko biloba. Detail in silver sheet from a bronze mirror, with p'ing Vo decora¬ 

tion. MFEA. 

V. Peony spray. Detail from a silver bowl. FMc. 

X. Grape vine with animals. Detail from silver clam shell. PI. 23:c. (CKc No. 125). 


FIGURE 98 

a. Floral spray with opposed birds. Detail from the silver bowl PI. 24:b (CKc No. 117). 

b. Floral scroll with fish. Detail from an oblong dish. CKc No. 119. 

c. Pair of parrots among scrolls. Detail from the oblong silver dish. PI. 22:a. BM. 

d. Pair of parrots among scrolls. Detail from a silver bowl found at Pei Huang Shan. BM. Cf. 

R. L. Hobson, A T’ang Silver Hoard (BM Quarterly 1926/27) pi. IX:b. 

e. Pair of ducks. Detail from a silver box and cover. FMc. 

f. Pair of parrots among scrolls. Detail from the silver bowl PI. 22:b. CKc No. 118. 

g. Pair of pheasants among scrolls. Detail from a silver comb. CKc. 
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FIGURE 99 


a. Section of a bronze mirror from Early T’ang. Historical Museum of Hsi-an. After: Ku tai chuang 
shih hua etc. Fig. 44. 

b. Section of a bronze mirror found in the foundation of the 5-storeyed i>agoda at HOryuji. After: 
HOryuji gojO t6 hihO no chOsa. Kyoto 1954, PI. 24. 

c. Sitting Buddhas on lotus blooms. Detail from the murals in a Suei Cave of Tun-huang. After: 
Tun-huang t*u an. Peking 1955, pi. 7. 

d. Floral scroll. Detail from an engraved tomb stone dated to Suei. After: Ku tai chuang shih hua, 
etc. Fig. 39. 

e. Garment of a sitting lady. Detail from a painting attributed to Wei-ch’ih I-seng. After: O. Sir^n, 
Chinese Painting, London 1956, Vol. HI, pi. 43. 

f. Symbolical plants. Details from a bronze mirror. SAM. After S. Cammann, A Rare T’ang Mirror 
(Art Quarterly, Spring 1946), Fig. 1. 

g. Chifiuig Tzu-ya fishing at the river. Detail from an oblong silver dish from Pei Huang Shan. BM. 

h. Lotus with duck. Detail from a Yiieh yao dish. After: L. Reidemeister, Das Yiieh-yao. Fig. 1 
(Ostasiatische Zeitschrift N. F. ^ Heft, 1939/40) 

i. Floral scroll with bird. Detail from a Yiieh yao dish. After op. cit. Fig. 2. 
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PLATE INDEX 


PLATE 1. 

a. Double knife; scabbard decorated in gold and silver. Traced design on ring-matted ground. Length: 
68 mm. CKc. 

b. Circular box and cover, in beaten silvei. Traced design on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 80 mra. 
MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles Stinson Pillsbuiy in Memory of her Husband. 

c. Container, egg-shaped, in beaten silver. Openwork design. Length: 85 mm. From HOryuji goj6 to 
hihO no chOsa, Kyoto 1954. 

d. Plaque with gold granular work and probably enamel on bronze. 39 x 35 mm. MFA. 

e. Circular plaque with gold granular work on bronze. Diameter: 40 mm. MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles 
Stinson Pillsbury in Memory of her Husband. 

f. Hairpin in beaten gold with traced details. Length: 175 mm. MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles Stinson 
Pillsbury in Memory of her Husband. 

g. Belt plaques in silvered and gilt copper. Embossed decoration of tigers and phoenix birds. Length 
of each plaque: 50 mm. CKc. 


PLATE 2. 

a. Circular bronze mirror with silver back. Gilt decoration in high relief with ring-matted ground. 
Diameter: 99 mm. FVc. 

b. Eight-foiled bronze mirror with silver back. Decoration in high relief on ling-matted ground. 
Diameter: 195 mm. PUM. 

c. Circular bronze mirror with silver back. Decoration in high relief on ring-matted ground. Dia¬ 
meter; 65 mm. CKc. 


PLATE 3. 

a. Circular bowl, in beaten silver. Lotus petals embossed around the sides and gilt decoration traced 
on ringmatted ground. Diameter: 190 nun. WSc. 

b. Circular bowl, similar to the pieceding. Diameter: 146 mm. FMc. 


PLATE 4. 

a. Eight-Iobed dish on foot. Cast in silver with traced decoration gilt on ring-matted ground. I..ength: 
145 mm. Hak. 

b. Stem cup, cast in silver. Traced and gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 42 mm. Hak. 

c. Circular box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 
75 mm. SAM. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

d. Circular bowl, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 134 ram. 
CKc. 


PLATE 5. 

a. Circular bowl, cast in silver. Traced decoration, parcel-gilt, on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 
140 mm. MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles Stinson Pillsbury in Memory of her Husband. 

b. Cup with handle, in beaten silvei. Traced decoration on ling-matted ground and p>arcel gilt. Height: 
70 mm. FGA. 
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d. 


b. 

c. 

d. 


a. 

b. 

c. 


d. 


f. 

g- 

h. 

i. 

k. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


a. 


b. 

c. 


Circular box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 
73 mm. V & A. 

Incense burner, in beaten silver with bronze cup. Openwork decoration. Diameter: 43 mm. CKc. 

PLATE 6. 

Shallow bowl, in beaten silver. Trtwjed decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 146 mm. 
FMc. 

Stem cup, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ringmatted ground. Height: 90 mm. CSc. 
Eight-lobed box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration on ring-matted 
ground. Diameter: 47 mm. MMc. 

Circular box and cover, in beaten silver. Parcel-gilt decoration in repouss^ work. Diameter: 44 mm. 
CKc. 

Octagonal cup with handle, cast in silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 
75 mm. EEc. 


PLATE 7. 

Hairpin, in beaten gold. Length: 115 mm. MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles Stinson Pillsbury in Memory 
of her Husband. 

Hairpin, in beaten gold. I>ength: 112 mm. MIA. Gift as the preceding. 

Comb, in beaten gold. Decoration in repouss^ work on ring-matted ground. Wooden teeth. Width: 
70 mm. MIA. Gift as the preceding. 

Standing phoenix, in silver sheet and wire. Top for a hairpin. Height: 65 mm. MIA. Gift as the 
preceding. 

Top piece for a comb, in gold sheet with decoiation of set turquoises on ring-matted ground. Width: 
80 mm. CKc. 

Bracelet, in beaten gold, with trctced decoration. Diameter: 66 mm. CKc. 

Hairpin of bronze and filigree woik in gold. Settings for stones. Length: 118 mm. MIA. Gift of 
Mrs. Charles Stinson Pillsbury in Memory of her Husband. 

Hairpin of bronze and filigree work in gold. Settings for stones. Length: 135 mm. BM. 

Hairpin of bionze and filigree work in gold. length: 241 mm. MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles Stinson 
Pillsbury in Memory of her Husband. 

Top piece of a comb, in beaten gold with granular work. Length: 85 mm. MIA. Gift as the pre¬ 
ceding. 


PLATE 8. 

Stem cup, cast in silver. Traced decoration on ringmatted ground. Height: 52 mm. V & A. 

Stem cup, cast in silver. Traced decoration on ringmatted ground. Height: 60 mm. MMc. 
Six-petalled box and cover, in beaten silver. Traxied decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 
97 mm. EEc. 

Stem cup, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ringmatted ground. Height: 64 mm. DGc. 

Stem cup, in beaten silver. Eight petals in repousse and traced decoration on ring-matted ground. 
Height: 52 mm. FMc. 


PLATE 9. 

Platter on three feet, in beaten silver. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration, on ring-matted ground. 
Diameter: 238 mm. MIA. Gift of Mrs. Charles Stinson Pillsbury in Memory of her Husband. 

Cup with handle, cast in silver. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 

64 mm. SAM. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

Octagonal cup with handle, cast in silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 

65 mm. CKc. 
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PLATE 10. 


a. Box and cover, in beaten silver. In the form of a pair of cloni shells with traced decoration on 
ring-matted ground. Diameter: 82 mm. FGA. 

b. Stem cup, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 92 mm. AIC. Liicv 
Maud Buckingham Collection. Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 

c. Ladle, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Length: 243 mm. CKc. 

d. Goblet (reliquary) with cover, cast in silver. Gilt with traced decoration on ring-matted ground. 
Height: 127 mm. FGA. 

PLATE 11. 

a. Stem cup, in beaten silver. Two whorls of lotus petals in repousse work and traced decoration on 
ring-matted ground. Height: 55 mm. FMc. 

b. Small cup, in beaten silver. Oval, four-lobed with traced and gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. 
Length: 57 mm. CKc. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver. In the form of a melon with a bear as handle and traced gilt 
decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 64 mm. FGA. 

d. Box and cover, in beaten silver. In the form of a resting ram. Traced and gilt decoration on ring- 
matted ground. Length: 112 mm. NGA. 

e. Leaf-shaped dish, in beaten silver. Repouss^ decoration gilt on ring-matted ground. Length: 
146 mm. FMc. 

PLATE 12. 

a. Nine bowls and part of a stem cup, in beaten silver. Three with traced decoration on ring-matt€id 
ground. Reproduced after Nan bu shichi dai ji dai ky5. Kdfukuji dai Ky5. Tokyo 1929. V''ol. 1. 

b. Cup with ring-handle, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 45 mm. 
CKc. 

c. Stem cup, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 57 mm. FMc. 

d. Silver decoration in openwork. Flowers radially arranged and with traced details. Reproduced 
after Nan bu shichi dai ji dai Ky5. HOryuji. Vol. 56. 

e. Pot and lid, in beaten silver. Three embosses with traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Re¬ 
produced after the same publication as PI. 12: d. 

PLATE 13. 

a. Pair of scissors, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Length: 143 mm. 
CKc. 

b. Eight-lobed bronze mirroi with silver bcu^k. Decoration in repouss^ work on ring-matted groimd. 
Diameter: 195 mm. Reproduced from S. Umehara, To kyo Tai kan. No. 101. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 40 mm. 
Private American collection. 

d. Eight-lobed bronze mirror with silver back. Decoration in repouss^ work on ring-matted ground. 
Diameter: 235 mm. Reproduced from S. Umehara, T5 ky6 Tai kan No. 103. 

PLATE 14. 

Platter on three feet, in beaten and silvered copper. Decoration in repoussd work on ring-matted 
ground. Diameter: 270 mm. MFEA. 


PLATE 15. 

a. Ladle, in beaten silver, with seven-lobed bowl. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Length: 
312 mm. FGA. 
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b. Eight-petalled bronze mirror with silver back. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration on ring-matted 
ground. Diameter: 407 mm. Reproduced from ShdeOin Gomotsu Zuroku Vol. XIV’': pi. 21. 

c. Incense burner, in beaten silver. Openwork decoration with traced outlines. Inside a bronze bowl 
supported on gimbals. Diameter: 180 mm. ShOsOin, Item 51. reproduced after ShOsOin Gomotsu 
Zuroku, Vol. Ill: pi. 43. 


PLATE 16. 

Jar, cast in silver. Originally with a cover and resting on a ring-shaped stand. Traced decoration on 
ring-matted ground (details). Diameter: ca 619 mm. One of a pair. ShOsOin, Item 640. Repro¬ 
duced after ShOsOin Gomotsu Zuroku. Vol. XII: pis. 1, 6, 7. 


PLATE 17. 

a. Stem cup, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Height: 88 mm. WSc. 

b. Pot and lid, cast in silver. Traced decoiation on ring-matted ground. Diameter: Reproduced 
after Annual Report of the Imperial Household Museums, Tokyo 1928, pi. XXXVII. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced and gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 
43 mm. SAM. Eugen Fuller Memorial Collection. 

d. Lacquered ch'in decorated in pHng Vo of gold and silver. Detail. Shdsdin, Item 99. Reproduced 
after ShOsdin Gomotsu Zuroku, Vol. II, pi. 4. 


PLATE 18. 

a. Long-handled censer of shitan-wood with p'ing Vo decoration. ShOsdin, Item 605. Reproduced 
after ShOsOin Gomotsu Zuroku, V^ol. XI, pi. 37. 

b. Panel of wood, decorated with p'ing Vo decoration in silver. Length: 276 mm. FLBc. 

c. Ewer of bamboo basket work covered with lacquer and decorated in p'ing Vo. Height: 413 mm. 
ShOsOin, Item 54. Reproduced after ShOsOin Gk>motsu Zuroku, Vol. II, pi. 34. 


PLATE 19. 

a. Copper tureen with lid in openwork. Gilt with traced decoration on ring-matted ground. One of a 
p>air. Length: 460 mm. ShOsOin, Item 613. Reproduced after ShOsOin GU>mot8u Zuroku, Vol. XII, 
pi. 43. 

b. Copper bowl in floral shape. Gilt with traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 83 mm. 
ShOeOin, Item 625. Reproduced after ShOsOin Gk)mot8u Zuroku, Vol. XII: pi. 51. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced cuid gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. Length: 38 
mm. CKc. 

d. Platter, six-lobed on three feet, in beaten and gilt silver. Decoration in repouss^ work. At the edge 
are strings of coloured glass-beads with gold ornaments. Shdsdin, Item 606. Diameter: 615 mm. Re¬ 
produced after ShOsOin Gk»motsu Zuroku, Vol. XII: pi. 23. 


PLATE 20. 

a. Shallow bowl, in beaten silver. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. Dia¬ 
meter: 182 mm. FMc. 

b. Box and cover, cast in bronze. Gilt decoration in lelief. Diameter: 64 mm. MFA. 

c. Vase, in beaten silver. Made in throe parts with traced and gilt decoration. Height: 109 mm. CKc. 

d. Shallow bowl, four-lobed, in beaten silver. Traced and gilt decoration on ring-matted ground. 
Diameter: 240 mm. SJc. 
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PLATE 21. 

Pair of shallow bowls with covers, in beaten silver. Traced and gilt decoration. Diameter ca. 245 mm. 
PUM. 


PLATE 22. 

a. Oblong dish, in beaten silver. Decoration partly traced and partly in repouss^ work on ring-matted 
ground. On the bottom is scratched the name Wang Ts’ung-yo, who was Ta Fu in the fourth year 
of Ch’ien-fu, i. e. A. D. 877. Length: 215 mm. BM. 

b. Shallow bowl, five-lobed, in beaten silver. Decorated in tracing and repouss^ work on ring-matted 
ground. Parcel-gilt. Diameter: 117 mm. CKc. 

c. Bowl in beaten silver. Decorated in basket p>attem. Diameter: 104 mm. BM. 

d. Oblong quatrefoil dish on foot, in beaten silver. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration. Diameter: 
208 mm. BM. 

PLATE 23. 

a. Bottle-shaped vase, in beaten silver. Traced and parcel-gilt decoration. Height: 200 mm. MFA. 

b. Box and cover, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Length: 81 mm. CKc. 

c. Box and cover, in beaten silver. It has the form of a clam shell with traced decoration on ring- 
matted ground. Length: 95 mm. CKc. 

d. Bottle-shaped vase, in beaten silver. Gilt with decoration in repouss^ work on ring-matt^ ground 
and in tracing. BM. 

PLATE 24. 

a. Oblong dish on foot and stand, in beaten silver. Traced and gilt decoration on ring-matt-ed ground. 
Height: 84 mm. AIC. Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 

b. Shallow bowl, in beaten silver. In the form of an open lotus flower with embossed petals and traced, 
parcel-gilt decoration. Diameter: 245 mm. CKc. 

c. Bowl, in beaten silver. Traced decoration on ring-matted ground. Diameter: 138 mm. AIC. Lucy 
Maud Buckingham Collection. Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 

d. Hairpin, in beaten silver. Openwork gilt decoration with traced details. Lengtd: 280 mm. One 
of a pair. CKc. 
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Fig. 37. 
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Fig. 51. 
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Figs. 57, 58. 
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Fig. 65. 
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Fig. 70. 
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Fig. 74. 
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Fig. 82. 
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Fig. 86. 
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PI. 2. 
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